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Domitian  had  fallen  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  private  attendants; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  blow  struck  than  it  emiwor”/ 
appeared  how  wide  the  conspiracy  had 
reached,  how  far  the  conspirators’  plans 
and  precautions  had  extended.  The  chiefs  of  the 
senate  had  evidently  consulted  together,  and  ascer- 
tained among  themselves  the  man  on  whom  their 
own  suffrages  could  be  united,  and  who  would  he  at 
the  same  time  acceptable  to  the  military  power  en- 
camped at  their  gates.  They  had  fixed  on  M.  Cocceius 
Nerva,  a man  well-versed  in  affairs,  an  accomplished 
speaker  and  writer,  and  whose  family  took  rank 
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iimoDg  the  official  nobility.*  Though  he  had  at- 
tained the  chief  magistracy,  he  had  not  hitherto  been 
eminent  in  public  life,  nor  could  he  pretend  to 
superior  genius  or  striking  fitness  for  command ; 
his  birth  was  not  such  as  could  cast  a shade  on  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  houses ; his  character 
was  not  of  the  severe  and  antique  cast  which  would 
rebuke  the  laxity  of  his  voluptuous  courtiers ; self- 
indulgent  if  not  vicious  himself,  he  might  be  expected 
1 o tolerate  the  weaknesses  of  others,  while  his  age  and 
infirmities  would  dispose  him  to  study  his  own  ease 
by  yielding  to  the  influences  around  him.*  The 
senators  hoped  to  guide  him,  the  soldiers  could  hardly 
fear  him ; but  his  personal  appearance  was  agreeable 
and  imposing,  and  in  the  charm  which  soonest  wins 
and  retains  longest  the  admiration  of  the  populace, 
he  might  hope  to  rival  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  Nero 
and  Titus. 

Such  was  the  ideal  of  a prince  conceived  at  this 

epoch  by  the  Roman  nobles.*  The  mo- 

Bi>  charutcr  ^ ii-i.  • 

and  preien-  meut  was  an  important  turninof-point  in  the 

SiODja  ^ O 1. 

career  of  the  empire.  It  is  by  a mere  acci- 
dent indeed  that  the  series  of  imperial  biographies 
compiled  by  Suetonius  closes  with  Domitian,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  Csesars  is  commonly  given,  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  the  first  twelve  only  of  the 
Homan  emperors.  The  title  of  Caesar  continued,  I 
need  hardly  repeat,  to  be  applied  to  the  chief  of  the 
state  from  age  to  age,  while  the  actual  blood  of  the 

' Martial  addressing  him  when  a private  citizen  speaks  favonrabiy 
of  his  literary  accomplishments  (viii.  70.,  ix.  27.),  and  says  that  Nero 
stood  in  awe  of  his  poetical  genius.  He  was  twice  consul,  in  71  and 
90.  Eutropins  adds  that  he  was  “ nobilitatis  mediae.” 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  1,;  Victor,  Cas.  13.,  charges  him  with  excess  in 
wine. 

’ No  doubt  it  might  be  said  of  Nerva,  as  was  said  before  of  Piso 
the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  against  Nero:  ‘‘Sed  procul  gravitas 
inorum  ....  idque  pluribns  probahatur,  qui  in  tanta  vitioruin 
dulcedine  snmmura  imperium  non  restrictnm  ncc  perseverum  volunt.” 
Tac.  Aitn.  xv.  48.  Comp,  also  Tac.  HUt.  ii.  37. 
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first  of  the  number  was  exhausted,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  Nero,  the  sixth  in  succession.  Nevertheless,  the 
death  of  Domitian  and  the  accession  of  Nerva  form  a 
marked  epoch  in  our  history,  on  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  pause.  The  empire  now  enters  on  a new 
phase  of  its  existence.  Hitherto  the  idea  that  the 
primacy  was  due  to  the  most  excellent  man  in  the 
commonwealth,  which  easily  led  to  the  notion  of  the 
emperor’s  divine  character  and  origin,  had,  except 
in  the  transient  usurpations  of  Otho  and  Vitellius, 
been  faithfully  preserved.  But  the  election  of  Nerva 
was  avowedly  a mere  matter  of  political  conve- 
nience. The  senate  at  last  was  master  of  the  situation, 
and  it  rejected  pointedly  the  flimsy  notions  with 
which  the  nation  had  so  long  suffered  itself  to  be 
amused.  Cocceius  Nerva  was  the  son  of  an  official, 
the  grandson  of  a jurist,  the  great  grandson  of  the 
minister  of  Augustus.  His  ancestors  and  all  their 
affinities,  for  several  generations,  were  well-known 
to  the  senators,  and  they  were  very  sure  that  no  drop 
of  celestial  ichor  had  ever  flowed  in  the  veins  of  any 
one  of  them.  Though  the  family  had  been  settled 
in  Italy  for  a hundred  years,  it  was  known  to  have 
come  over  from  Crete,  where  long  before  it  had  been 
planted  by  an  Italian  progenitor.'  For  the  first  time 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans  was  neither  a Julius  nor 
a Claudius,  nor  a Domitius,  nor  even  a Flavius,  all 
ancient  names  of  Latium  or  Sabellia ; he  was  not  the 
son  of  a god,  nor  the  remotest  descendant  of  one ; he 


' Victor,  Cers.  12.:  “Quid  enira  Nerva  Cretensi  prudentins.”  In 
the  Epitome  he  is  styled  ‘’Narniensis,”  and  this  word  some  of  the 
commentators  would  restore  in  the  passage  above  cited.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  otlier  authority  for  the  presumed  foreign  origin  of  Nerva; 
but  both  in  the  Ceesars  and  the  Epitome,  Victor  remarks  parti- 
cularly that  hitherto  all  the  emperors  were  either  Roman  by  origin 
or  at  least  Italian,  as  Otho  and  Vespasian:  “Hactenus  Romse,  sen 
per  Itdliam  oni  imjicrium  ri'xere:  hinc  advense.”  The  foreign  ex- 
traction of  Nerva’s  successors  generally  is  well  ascertained.  I have 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  “Cretensis”  is  Victor’s  word. 

B a 
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was  not  even  in  popular  acceptance  a Roman  or  an 
Italian,  but  a provincial  by  origin.  The  pedants  of 
a later  age,  and  probably  the  pedants  of  that  age  itself, 
remarked  apologetically  that  the  first  of  the  Tarquins, 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Roman  kings,  had  been 
not  a Roman  but  an  Etruscan ; and  they  added  truly 
that  Rome  had  flourished  by  the  foreign  virtues  she 
had  grafted  upon  the  parent  stock.*  But  it  was  felt 
on  all  hands  that  a great  revolution  liad  practically 
been  accomplislied.  The  transition  from  Domitian 
to  Nerva  may  be  compared  to  the  descent  in  our  own 
history  from  James  to  William,  from  the  principle  of 
divine  right  to  the  principle  of  compact  and  con- 
vention. 

The  private  career  of  Nerva  liad  been  that  of  his 
Doubtful  class  generally.  His  disposition  was  natu- 
.tt"t.i.i"of  rally  good,  his  understanding  excellent  and 
well-cultivated,  his  morals  pliant;  his  am- 
bition, if  such  he  had,  had  been  kept  under  strict 
control,  and,  satisfied  with  the  dignities  to  which  he 
could  safely  aspire,  he  had  refrained  from  exciting  his 
master’s  jealousy.  He  had  thus  reached  in  safety 
and  good  repute  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-five,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  seventy  years.  But  Nerva  was 
older  in  constitution  than  in  years ; the  luxury  in 
which  he  had  indulged  may  have  impaired  his  vital 
forces,  and  he  now  suffered  perhaps  for  his  impru- 
dence by  excessive  weakness  of  digestion.  In  choos- 
ing him  for  their  prince,  the  nobles,  too  timid  them- 
selves to  dispute  the  throne  with  Domitian,  may  have 
looked  to  another  proximate  vacancy,  when  the  suc- 
cession might  be  environed  with  fewer  perils.  The 


' Victor,  Cfcs.  I.  (comp.  £/»'<.  11.):  “Pliine  compertnm  nrbem 
Romani  externorum  vinufe  ntqae  insitivis  artibus  priecipuc  crevissc.” 
Martial  has  two  brilliant  pancftyrics  on  Nerva:  xi.  5.,  xii.  6.  He 
compares  him  to  Ntima,  bespeaks  for  him  the  reverence  of  the  old 
Roman  heroes,  and  declares  finally  that  now  at  last, 

“ Si  Cato  reddatur,  Csesarianus  erit.” 
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Pr®torians  seem  to  have  felt  no  regard  for  the 
Flavian  dynasty,  which  had  never  condescended  to 
humour  them.  The  legions  on  the  Danube,  to  whom 
Domitian  was  personally  known,  and  whose  officers 
were  of  his  direct  appointment,  murmured,  and 
threatened  to  mutiny  at  his  fall  * ; but  the  army  of 
the  Khine  was  controlled  by  a brave  and  faithful 
commander,  whose  influence  extended  perhaps  even 
further  than  his  authority;  a commander  whose 
merits  should  have  giiined  him  the  election  of  the 
senate  without  a oom^ietitor,  had  transcendent  merit 
been  the  object  of  its  search.  It  remained  for  Nerva 
to  offer  soon  afterwards  a shr,re  in  the  supreme  power 
to  the  man  to  whose  loyal  iupport  he  owed  no  doubt 
his  own  tranquil  succession.  We  shall  soon  arrive 
at  the  association  of  Trajan  in  tlie  empire.  We  must 
first  notice  the  circumstances  of  alarm  and  perplexity 
wliich  compelled  the  new  ruler,  whom  the  senate  and 
army  had  just  chosen  with  acclamations,  to  strengthen 
his  weak  hands  by  resorting  to  this  magnanimous 
assistant. 

Doiuitian’s  body  lay  unheeded  on  his  chamber 
floor,  till  it  was  removed  by  the  pious  care  i„dig„uie* 
of  his  nurse  Phyllis,  and  borne  on  a com- 
mou  bier  by  liired  hands  to  his  suburban 
villaon  the  Latin  Way.  From  thence  his  ashes  were 
privily  conveyed  to  the  temple  of  the  Flavian  family, 
and  placed  beside  those  of  his  niece  Julia.*  The 
people,  who  witnessed  with  unconcern  the  transfer  of 
power  to  a new  dynasty,  took  no  interest  in  these 
humble  obsequies,  which  the  nobles,  though  fully 
resolved  that  the  third  of  the  Flavii  should  not  share 
in  the  divine  honours  of  his  father  and  brother,  did 
not  care  to  interrupt.  In  the  curia  indeed  the 


' Pliilostr.  Vit  Sophist,  i.  7..  where  the  soldiers  nre  said  to  have 
l>een  recalled  to  their  duty  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  thesopliist 
Dion  Clirysostonius. 

* Suet.  Vomit.  17.;  Dion,  Ixvii.  18. 
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tyrant’s  fall  was  hailed  with  tumultuous  rejoicings. 
The  fathers  broke  out  in  execrations  and  contumelies 
against  him,  placed  ladders  against  the  walls,  and 
tore  down  his  images  and  trophies.  The  city  had 
been  thronged  with  his  statues,  which  now  fell  in  the 
general  proscription;  those  of  marble  were  ground 
to  powder,  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  were 
melted  down,  and  amongst  them  doubtless  the  noble 
colossus  in  the  forum.  The  name  of  Domitian  was 


effaced  on  every  monument,  and  possibly  his  arch  of 
triumph  overthrown,  as  well  as  the  Janus-arches  with 
which  he  bad  decorated  the  thoroughfares.’ 

But  the  effervescence  of  popular  exultation  was 
Keen  of  directed  to  more  important  objects.  The 
the  exile..  exiles  of  the  late  proscription  were  recalled 

with  acclamation,  and  this  indulgence  embraced  the 
philosophers  as  well  as  the  political  sufferers.*  There 
arose  a general  cry  against  the  instruments  of  the 
tyrant’s  cruelty,  and  vengeance  was  demanded  on 
ProMcoiioB  the  delators,  among  whom  were  senators, 
ofdriioor..  praetors,  and  consulars.  Nerva,  discreet 
and  mild,  would  have  been  content  with  staying  all 
the  suits  then  in  progress,  with  reversing  all  sentences 
in  force  against  Domitian’s  victims,  and  compensating, 
as  far  as  possible,  those  who  had  suffered ; but  the 


’ Suet.  Domit.  23.;  Plin.  Panel/.  .52.;  Dion,  IxTiii.  1.  Grntergires 
sexeral  inscriptions  in  which  Domitian’s  name  is  erased.  The  Senate 
refused  to  enrol  their  latest  trrant  nmon;;  the  national  divinities;  but 
they  did  not  carry  their  resentmetit  to  the  memory  of  his  preileces- 
sors.  The  Flavian  temple  in  the  Forum  was  allowed  to  stand,  and 
perpetuate  the  cnit  <if  Vespasian  and  Tims  to  a late  age.  It  was  bnmt 
and  again  restored  a hundred  years  afterwards.  Possibly  the  de- 
struction of  Domitian’s  monnments  was  not  so  complete  as  it  is  repre- 
sented; at  least  Procopius  deehires  that  he  saw  a bronze  statue  of  this 
prince  erect  in  his  own  day,  on  the  right  hand  of  tlie  ascent  to  the 
Capitol  from  the  Forum.  Procop.  Hist.  Arran.  8. 

* The  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  St.  John  was  recalled  on  this 
occasion  from  his  exile  in  Patmos  (Eiiseb.  Hmt.  Erei.  iii  20.;  Oros. 
vii.  11.)  seems  to  he  reflected  from  the  popnlar  recollection  of  this 
recall  of  the  philosophers.  The  proscription.<  of  Domitian  and  the 
rehabilitations  of  Nerva  refer  simply  to  Rome  or  Italy. 
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time-servers  who  had  crouched  most  ignobly  under 
the  late  tyranny  were  now  the  loudest  in  invoking 
punishment  on  its  ministers,  and  attacked  their  foes 
with  a violence  not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had 
themselves  endured.*  Those  who  had  no  personal 
wrongs  to  avenge  resented  the  ill-treatment  of  friends 
and  connexions.  Pliny,  who  had  risen  high  under 
Domitian,  seized  the  occasion  to  distinguish  himself. 
His  vanity  does  not  allow  us  to  give  him  credit  for 
disinterestedness.  It  was  a fine  opportunity,  so  he 
himself  proclaims,  for  attacking  the  guilty, 
for  avenging  the  innocent,  for  advancing 
oneself  Of  all  the  enormities  of  the  tyrant’s  crea- 
tures, none,  he  says,  had  been  greater  than  that  of 
Certus,  who  had  actually  laid  hands  in  tho  curia  on 
the  noble  Helvidius.  With  Helvidius  Pliny  was 
connected  in  friendship,  and  they  had  common  friends 
in  the  Fannias  and  Arrias,  the  noble  consorts  of  the 
Paetuses  and  Thraseas.  Pliny  assails  Certus  in  the 
senate ; the  culprit  dares  not  appear ; his  friends  in 
vain  excuse  or  intercede  for  him  in  the  face  of  the 
indignant  fathers.  Nerva  refrains  indeed  from  moving 
the  assembly  to  institute  a process  against  him,  but 
refuses  him  the  consulship,  and  even  supersedes  him 
in  the  prsetorship.  Certus  dies  within  a few  days; 
of  mortification,  it  may  be  hoped ; for  thus  much  at 
least  is  popularly  known,  that  the  image  of  Pliny, 
sword  in  hand,  ever  floated  from  that  moment  before 
him  in  his  disturbed  imagination.®  The  moderation 
which  Nerva  prescribed  to  himself  in  regard  ciemeney  of 
to  this  great  criminal  seems  to  have  marked 
his  dealings  with  all  the  class,  and  the  victims  of 

* Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13. : “ Ac  primis  quidem  diebus  reddiUe  libertatis  pro 
86  quisqae  inimicos  saos  incondite  turbidoque  more  postulaverant, 
simul  et  oppresserant.” 

* Plin.  I.C.:  “ Matcriam  inscctandi  nocentes,  miscros  vindicandi, 
te  pro/erendi.” 

* Plin.  /.  c.  He  continues:  “ Verane  hcec,  adfirmare  non  ansim ; 
interest  tamen  exempli  ut  rera  rideantur.” 
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the  delators  were  probably  little  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  favour  they  experienced  from  him. 
They  had  yet  to  wait  for  a prince  of  firmer  hand 
or  harsher  character  for  the  full  revenge,  which 
was  not  long  in  arriving.  Much,  however,  as  the 
nobles  feared  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  accusers 
among  their  own  order,  they  lived  in  more  constant 
dread  of  the  denunciations  of  their  retainers.  It  was 
hailed  a.s  a great  safeguard  of  their  lives  and  honour, 
when  Nerva  once  more  forbade  the  admission  of  a 
slave’s  testimony  against  his  master,  or  even  of  a 
freedman  against  his  patron.'  The  edict  of  Titus 
against  false  accusations  was  revaved  with  additional 
penalties.  One  more  pledge  was  necessary  to  restore 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  fathers.  Nerva  came 
forward  of  his  own  accord,  and  vowed  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  order  should  suffer  death  under  his  ad- 
ministration. Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  Fronto, 
a distinguished  senator,  interpose  to  arrest  the  torrent 
of  prosecution,  and  demand  a general  amnesty.  It 
is  ill,  he  said,  to  have  a ‘prince  under  whom  no  one 
may  do  anything ; but  worse  to  have  one  who  lets 
every  one  do  as  he  will.^ 

Such  free  speaking  in  the  august  presence  was  as 

Herra'imode  clemency  to  which  it  pointed, 

ratiro  min^ied  and  the  historian  who  relates  it  immediately 
subjoins  the  remark,  that  Nerva  was  weak 
in  health  and  constitution,  leaving  us  to  infer  that 
there  was  some  want  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigour 
also  in  a prince  who  could  Listen  so  complacently  and 
act  so  gently.  Such  indeed  was  Nerva’s  timidity, 
that  on  a report  of  Domitian  being  yet  alive,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  quite  unmanned,  and  only  sustained 


’ It  is  especially  mentioned  that  Nerva  forbade  slaves  to  accuse 
their  masters  of  “Jewish  manners.”  Dion,  Ixviii.  1. 

® Dion,  1.  c.  lieiroar  believes  him  to  have  been  C.  Julius  Fronto, 
and  consul  in  99:  Clinton  styles  him  Cornelius,  and  places  bis  con- 
sulship in  100. 
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through  the  crisis  by  the  resolution  of  his  immediate 
attendants.'  However  this  may  be,  Nerva  continued 
to  act  throughout  his  brief  career  with  a consistent 
moderation,  which  was  founded,  we  may  hope,  on 
principle.  He  forbade  statues  to  be  made  of  him- 
self in  the  precious  metals.  He  restored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  their  proper  owners,  the  estates  and 
fortunes  which  Domitian  had  confiscated.  He  divided 
portions  of  land  among  needy  citizens  in  the  spirit 
of  the  republican  legislation,  and  was  the  first  to 
devise  a scheme,  which  received  ample  development 
under  his  successors,  for  relieving  the  poor  by  a state 
provision  for  their  children.*  To  meet  these  extra- 
ordinary expenses  he  sold  gp-eat  masses  of  imperial 
property,  the  accumulated  furniture  of  his  palaces, 
vestments,  jewels  and  pleasure-houses,  distributing 
at  the  same  time  liberal  presents  among  his  friends. 
The  more  sober  portion  of  the  citizens  were  not  dis- 
pleased at  his  retrenching  the  expenditure  in  games 
and  spectacles,  and  forbidding  so  much  blood  to  be 
shed  in  the  amphitheatre,  while  he  gratified  the 
populace  by  allowing  the  return  of  the  mimes.®  He 
owed  it  perhaps  to  the  briefness  of  his  tenure  of 
power  that  he  was  enabled,  like  Titus  before  him,  to 
keep  his  vow  not  to  cause  the  death  of  a senator,  and 
the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  nobles  shines 
forth  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  their  spokesman 
Tacitus,  that  he  reconciled  the  two  conflicting  poli- 
tical principles,  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the 
freedom  of  the  people.^  The  Komans  indeed  took 


* Victor,  12. 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  2.  Nerva  founded  or  restored  colonies  atSeylacinm 
and  Verulee  in  Italy,  and  Sitif'a  in  Mauretania.  Zuinpt,  Comm.  Epigr. 
i.  S99.  Victor,  Epil.  12.:  “Puellas  puerosque  natus  parentibus  egen- 
tibus  sumptu  publico  per  Italice  oppida  ali  jussit.’’ 

’ Nerva  forbade  the  single  combats  of  the  gladiators.  Zonar.  xi. 
20. 

* Tac.  Agric.  3. : “ Res  olim  dissociabilcs  miscuerit,  principatom  et 
libertatem.” 
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pleasure  in  comparing  him  with  the  virtuous  son  of 
Vespasian,  and  the  story  told  of  Titus  tliat  he  put 
swords  in  the  hands  of  suspected  conspirators,  to 
show  his  just  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  was  now 
repeated,  whether  truly  or  not,  of  Nerva,'  Nor  was 
it  forgotten,  however,  that  this  good  ruler  took  care 
to  confirm  the  best  measures  even  of  the  monster 
Poraitian,  and  particularly  the  edict  against  mutila- 
tion.* On  reviewing  his  career,  Nerva  could  boast 
with  justice  that  he  had  committed  no  act  which 
should  prevent  him  from  abdicating,  if  he  thought 
tit,  in  perfect  security.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
escape,  even  during  his  lifetime,  some  harsh  reflec- 
tions on  a clemency  so  ill-appreciated.  One  evening 
Mauricus,just  returned  from  banishment,  was  supping 
with  him.  Among  the  guests  was  Veiento,  men- 
tioned above  among  the  vilest  of  Domitian’s  creatures, 
who  had  made  himself  bitter  enemies  by  his  zeal  in 
denouncing  and  prosecuting  the  noblest  Romans. 
The  conversation  fell  on  the  subject  of  Catullus,  then 
lately  deceased,  whose  pandering  to  the  jealous  hu- 
mours of  Domitian  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Were  Catullus  now  alive,  said  Nerva,  what  would 
his  fate  he  ? He  would  he  supping  with  us,  rejoined 
the  free-spoken  Mauricus,  with  a glance  at  the  odious 
delator.® 

On  the  whole  the  senators  were  well-satisfied  with 
c<mii.ii-Ky  of  the  prince  they  had  set  up,  and  they  allowed 
defeated!“  his  metits  to  be  blazoned  forth  without 
a breath  of  detraction.  The  name  of  Nerva  has 

' Dion,  Ixviii.  2. 

’ Dion,  1.  c.  Nerva  is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  marriage  of  uncles 
with  their  brothers’  daughters,  a licentious  innovation  which  Domitian, 
as  we  have  seen,  liad  discountenanced.  All  the  tyrant’s  legislation 
would  probably  have  been  swept  away  had  not  his  best  enactments  or 
views  been  sustained  by  his  successor. 

* Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.  For  the  cause  of  Domitian's  animosity  to 
Junius  Mauricus,  see  Tac  Hitt.  iy.  40.,  and  for  his  bani.^hment  At^rtc, 
45.  He  was  the  brother  of  Arulenus  Rusticus,  and  suffered  in  the 
proscription  of  the  year  93. 
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been  associated  in  after  ages  with  the  mildness 
of  age,  and  the  charm'  of  paternal  government.' 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  escape  the  penalty  of  his 
station.  Plots  were  formed  against  him,  to  which 
even  his  good  qualities,  connected,  as  they  might 
seem  to  be,  with  some  weakness  of  character,  may 
have  partly  conduced.  An  attempt  was  made  to  over- 
throw him  by  a certain  Calpurnius  Crassus,  who 
boasted  his  descent  from  the  family  of  the  triumvir, 
and  whose  haughty  temper,  though  controlled  by  the 
firmer  hand  of  preceding  despots,  could  not  brook 
the  supremacy  of  one  of  his  own  class,  no  more,  as 
he  himself  professed,  than  the  first  of  the  senators. 
This  conspiracy,  however,  was  easily  suppressod.  The 
nobles  of  the  city,  even  had  they  generally  wished  it, 
bad  long  lost  the  art  of  conspiring.  It  would  seem 
that  only  freed  men  and  soldiers  could  now  overthrow 
an  emperor.  Nerva,  faithful  to  his  promise,  declined 
to  take  the  life  of  his  enemy,  and  mereiy  banished 
him  to  the  pleasant  retreat  of  Tarentum.*  But  a 
greater  danger  beset  the  prince  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
senators  from  another  quarter.  When  the 
nobles  were  satisfied,  the  soldiers  were  gene-  »Vmi- 
rally  discontented.  Casperius  j-Elianus,  pre- 
feet  of  the  Prajtoriaus  under  the  last  emperor,  whom 
Nerva  had  allowed  to  retain  his  important  post,  ex- 
cited the  guards  of  the  palace  against  his  too  generous 
master,  and  encouraged  them  to  demand  the  blood 
of  Domitian’s  assassins.  No  inquiry,  it  seems,  had 
been  made  into  the  act  which  had  freed  the  Romans 
from  their  odious  yoke  ; the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
had  not  l^een  punished,  but  neitlier  had  they  been 
rewarded.  It  was  enough  that  the  deed  was  done,  a 
deed  of  bad  example  for  princes,  yet  such  as  both  the 
prince  and  the  people  might  fairly  turn  to  their  own 
advantage.  Perhaps,  had  the  assassins  been  citizens, 

' Alison.  Cas.  1 3. : ‘"NiTva  senex,  priiiccps  nomine,  mente  parens.” 

’ Dion,  Ixviii.  3.;  Victor, /.c. 
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they  would  have  been  liailed  with  public  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude,  like  the  tyrannicides  of  earlier 
days ; but  the  act  of  slaves  or  freedinen  was  de- 
corously passed  over  in  silence.  Nerva,  however, 
opposed  himself  to  this  threatened  violence  with  a 
noble  courage.  He  bared  his  neck  to  the  Praetorians, 
'whose  fury  he  had  no  means  of  resisting,  and  offered 
himself  as  a sacrifice  in  place  of  their  victims.  But 
Casperius  was  master,  at  least  for  a moment,  and 
directed  the  slaughter,  without  form  of  trial,  of 
Parthenius,  and  such  of  his  associates  as  could  be 
arrested.'  When  the  deed  was  done,  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  emperor  but  to  make  such  excuse  for 
it  in  public  as  the  circumstances  admitted.  It  might 
be  represented  as  the. hasty  explosion  of  mistaken 
zeal,  of  extravagant  loyalty,  of  blind  devotion  to  the 
military  sacrament.  'To  the  new  emperor  and  to  his 
well-wishers,  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome,  it  was 
a pledge  that  a life  dear  to  the  interests  of  peace  and 
freedom  should  be  well  protected  or  signally  avenged. 
But  whatever  he  might  say  in  public,  Nerva,  felt  in 
his  heart  the  disgrace  of  being  thus  controlled,  an 
imperator  by  his  soldiers,  and  resolved,  if  he  could 
not  punish  this  outbreak,  at  least  never  to  subject 
Nerva  adopt,  himself  to  such  another.  He  addressed  a 
M^uteVhim  letter  to  UlpiusTrajanus,  then  commanding 
in  the  empire.  Rhine,  offering  him  a share  in  the 

empire,  and  invoking  him,  according  to  the  story, 
with  a verse  of  Homer,  to  exact  retribution  from  the 
Greeks  for  the  tears  they  had  drawn  from  his  sove- 
reign.* Without  awaiting  a reply,  Nerva  ascended 
the  Capitol,  and  convening  the  citizens  before  the 

’ Dion, /.  c.;  Victor.  24.:  “Scd  ncglect.o  principe  requisites 
jugulavere.”  Plin.  Paney.  6 : “ Miigiium  illud  sseculo  dedecus: 
inagmim  reipnblicce  tiiIiius  itnnressutn  est.  Imperator  et  parens 
generis  humani  obsessus,  capius,  iiiclusus:  aldata  mitissimo  seni  ser- 
vandorum  huminum  poU  Htas.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  Pliny 
uses  all  the  emperors  as  foils  to  his  own  patron  Trajan. 

’ Dion,  /.  c.i  rlaeiof  ^avaol  ifia  Sdxpva  ao'tai  jSc'Acirtn. 
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temple  of  Jupiter,  proclaimed  his  new  colleague  as 
his  own  adopted  son,  with  the  words,  1 hereby  adopt 
M.  Ulpius  Nerva  Trajanus:  may  the  gods  bless 
therein  the  senate,  the  people,  and  myself.  This  act 
he  again  ratified  with  legal  solemnities  in  the  curia,* 
the  nobles  admitting  without  demur  the  exercise  by 
the  emperor  of  the  rights  common  to  every  father  of 
a Koman  family,  though  in  this  case  it  implied  no 
less  than  a pledge  of  the  imperial  succession.  Their 
habitual  deference  to  legal  principles  could  not  have 
blinded  them  to  the  political  disability  they  thus 
practically  imposed  upon  themselves.  Henceforth, 
the  power  of  adoption,  with  all  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences, was  regularly  claimed  by  the  reigning  em- 
peror, and  after-ages  acknowledged  the  wisdom  with 
which  for  generations  it  was  exercised.®  The  aged 
empeTor  was  thus  confirmed  on  his  throne.  The 
turbulent  guards  of  the  city  trembled  before  the 
legions  of  a resolute  chief,  and  shrank  back  into 
their  camp.  Nerva  had  mated  his  assailants:  but 
his  own  game  was  now  nearly  played  out,  De,th  of 
and  he  enjoyed  but  a short  breathing  space  i'.p'Ss. 
of  ease  and  security  before  his  death,  which  * “*• 
happened  on  the  23rd  of  January,  98,  after  a reign 
of  sixteen  months  and  a few  days  only. 

The  little  our  records  have  transmitted  to  us  of 
the  life  and  qualities  of  Nerva  can  be  but 
inadequately  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  j^arinwoT 
busts  and  medals  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance ; nevertheless  none  of  the  emperors  is  more 
vividly  characterized  in  the  effigies  which  remain  of 
him.  The  representations  of  Nerva  in  marble  are 

’ Dion,  1.  c.  The  adoption  took  place  in  October  97. 

* Claudian,  xxviii.  417. 

“ Hie  illi  mansere  viri,  quo?  mutna  Tirtns 
Legit,  ct  in  nomen  Komanis  rebus  adoptans 
Judicio  puk-ram  st-riein,  non  sanguine  duxit. 

Hie  proles  alarum  deducens  ^lia  Nerram, 
TranquiUique  Pii,  bellatoresque  Severi.” 
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numerous,  and  rank  among  the  most  interesting 
monuments  we  possess  of  this  description.  Among 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  preserved  in  modern  Kome 
none  surpasses,  none  perhaps  equals,  in  force  and 
dignity,  the  sitting  statue  of  this  emperor,  which 
draws  all  eyes  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Vatican,  em- 
bodying the  highest  ideal  of  the  Roman  magnate,  the 
finished  warrior,  statesman,  and  gentleman  of  an  age 
of  varied  training  and  wide  practical  experience.* 
Such  a figure  an  Englishman  might  claim  with  pride 
as  the  effigy  of  a governor-general  of  half  a continent. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
ori^nal  to  pronounce  on  its  agreement  with  his  actual 
character ; and  we  could  wish  that  it  had  come  to  us 
as  the  portrait  of  an  Agricola, — of  one  whose  mag- 
nanimity we  accept  on  trust  from  the  panegyric  of 
Tacitus.  We  do  not  hear,  indeed,  of  Nerva,  that  he 
ever  commanded  in  the  provinces,  or  led  an  army 
against  the  foes  of  the  empire ; nor,  in  sooth,  can  he 
be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  vices,  common  to  the 
idle  and  luxurious  of  his  rank  and  class,  which  in 
better  and  healthier  times  would  argue  great  moral 
degradation ; yet,  if  we  really  contemplate  his  like- 
ness in  the  noble  figure  in  the  Vatican,  we  may  fairly 
say  of  the  prince  as  the  historian  affirms  of  the  gene- 
ral: You  might  easily  deem  him  good;  you  would 
willingly  believe  him  great} 

Your  filial  love,  Ttwst  venerable  imperator,  made 
you  wish  your  succession  to  be  long  retarded ; but 
the  gods  were  eager  to  advance  your  viHues  to  the 

' The  antiquity  of  this  remarkable  statue  is  acknowledged.  It  is  ■ 
asserted,  however,  that  the  upper  and  lower  halves,  the  one  naked, 
the  other  draped,  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  same  figure. 
Meyer  on  Winckclmann,  Gexch.  der  Kunst,  6.  xi.  c.  3. 

* Tac.  Agrfc.  44.:  “Quod  si  habitum  quoque  ejus  posteri  nosccre 
velint,  deceiitior  qiiam  sublimior  fuit;  nihil  metus  in  vultu,  gratia 
oris  supcrerat;  bonum  virum  facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter.’’ 
Comp.  Julian.  Ceesar.:  iropflAflev  fvl  rovrots  ytpu¥  o<p6rivai  Ko\ht — 
Adfivei  ykp  i<niv  ore  Kol  iv  rtp  ytlptf  rb  KdWos — irp^draTor, 
XpVh^Aaou  SuccudraTOS 
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helm  of  state,  which  you  had  promised  to  direct. 
This  being  so,  I invoke  all  happiness  on 
yourself  and  on  mankind,  as  befits  the  age  in  ».iopUng 
which  is  illustrated  by  your  name.  For 
my  own  sake,  and  firr  the  people's  sake,  I pray  for 
your  health  both  in  mind  and  body.' — Such  is  the 
form  of  congratulation  witli  which  Pliny  hails  the 
consummation  of  his  friend’s  greatness,  when  the 
lately-adopted  son  and  associate  of  the  deceased  Nerva 
was  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  people  as  his 
legitimate  successor.  Nerva’s  career  had  been  too 
brief  to  forfeit  the  hopes  entertained  of  his  clemency 
and  discretion,  but  it  allowed  him  to  perform  the 
one  act  by  which  he  is  distinguished  among  the 
Caesars,  the  act  by  which  he  earned  the  blessings  of 
his  people,  and  secured  the  approbation  of  a late 
posterity.  Tlie  choice  he  made  of  Trajan  for  his 
associate  and  heir  was  full,  even  at  the  time,  of  happy 
augury ; and  when  he  was  suddenly  removed  but  a 
few  months  later,  the  Romans  were  satisfied  with  the 


prospect  he  bequeathed  them,  and  transferred  their 
vows  of  allegiance,  without  a murmur  or  a misgiving, 
to  one  whom  they  fully  believed  to  be  the  best  and 
bravest  of  his  countrymen.  This  loyal  acceptance 
of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  own  act  was 
creditable  to  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  Roman 
nobles;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  had  Nerv’a 


made  himself  an  object  of  detestation,  they  would 
have  repudiated  his  adoption  as  easily  as  any  other 
of  the  legal  acts  of  his  principato.  They  proceeded 
to  mark  their  respect  and  gratitude  even  more 
strongly,  by  reviving  in  his  favour  the  right  of  deifi- 
cation which  they  had  refused  to  Domitian.  To 
such  a distinction  Nerva,  in  theory  only  the  first  of 


* Plin.  Ep.  X.  1.  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  letters  which  em- 
braces the  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  fiives  us  a 
curious  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  relation  of  the 
prince  to  his  people. 
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the  citizens,  could  have  no  such  pretensions  as  a 
Julius,  or  even  a Flavius.  But  the  inconsequence 
of  the  proceeding  might  easily  be  overlooked,  espe- 
cially if  Trajan,  as  v?e  may  suppose,  himself  solicited 
it.  The  act  itself  had  now  doubtless  lost  some  portion 
of  its  earlier  significance,  and  henceforth  the  claims 
of  deceased  princes  to  divinity  were  regarded  as 
purely  political. 

M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  whose  conduct  in  the  purple 
has  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
th2*emperor  the  heroes  of  history,  is  little  known  to  us 
cVr°«r  of*bii  before  his  elevation,  and  we  may  not  at  first 
sight  perceive  the  grounds  of  the  favomr  in 
which  he  was  already  held  by  his  contemporaries.* 
The  Ulpian  Gens,  to  which  he  was  attached,  though 
reputed  ancient,  was  obscure,  nor  had  it  contributed 
a single  name  to  the  Fasti.  But  the  Traian  Gens, 
from  which  some  ancestor  of  the  emperor  had  passed 
by  adoption  into  the  Ulpian,  was,  perhaps,  still  less 
known ; and  even  after  the  greatness  and  virtues  of 
Trajan  had  drawn  attention  to  it,  historians  and 
biographers  could  say  no  more  of  his  family  than 
that  it  was  probably  transplanted  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
when  Scipio  Africanus  founded  a colony  at  Italica 
on  the  Baetis.  The  Trajani  were  men  of  some  note 
in  the  province,  which  gave  birth  to  many  personages 

’ Entropius,  viii,  2.,  alone  gives  him  the  additional  name  of  Crini- 
tiis:  perhaps  a by-name  of  his  family  from  the  Turdetanian  fashion 
of  wearing  their  hair  long.  The  name  is  not  recognised  on  the 
monuments.  We  have  no  complete  biography  of  Trajan.  Notices 
of  his  birth  and  early  career  are  fonnd  in  Eutropius  and  Aurelius 
Victor.  Cees.  13.,  Epit.  13.  Dion  compressed  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan  into  a single  book,  of  which  we  possess  an  imperfect 
and  confused  epitome.  Pliny,  in  his  Letlers  and  Panegyric,  is  our 
most  valuable  authority.  These  and  other  mater  als  had  long  since 
been  put  together  by  Tillemont  in  the  History  of  the  Emperors;  which 
was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  best  compilation  that  could  be 
made.  But  recently  the  elaborate  work  of  Francke,  Geschichte 
Trajans,  has  supplied  many  deficiencies  in  Tillemont,  and  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  latter  years  of  this  reign  has  been  put  on  a more  satisfac- 
tory footing. 
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distinguished  afterwards  at  Rome.  Trajanus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor,  and  Silius  Italicus,  the  consul 
and  poet,  were  natives  of  the  same  colony,  and  nearly 
contemporary  in  age ; but  their  career  was  different, 
for  wliile  Silius,  a man  of  fortune  and  literary  ac- 
quirements, enjoyed  fame  and  fashion  in  the  capital, 
his  fellow-citizen  devoted  himself  to  a career  of  arms, 
won  victories  over  the  Parthians  and  the  Jews,  gained 
the  triumphal  ornaments,  and  governed  provinces. 
Trajanus  had  commanded  the  Tenth  legion  at  the 
bloody  storming  of  Joppa  ' ; he  had  proved  himself 
an  adroit  courtier  as  well  as  a gallant  officer;  and 
having  advanced  in  due  time  to  the  consulship, 
reached  the  summit  of  official  distinction  as  proconsul 
of  Asia.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  him ; but 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  survived  his 
son’s  elevation  to  power,  and  received  from  him  after 
death  the  honours  of  apotheosis.® 

Trajan,  the  son,  was  born,  accoi’din^  to  the  most 
probable  statement,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  53,  and,  accordingly,  on  his  accession  pi  the  emperor 
to  the  undivided  sovereignty,  had  reached 
the  middle  of  his  forty-fifth  year.®  From  early 
youth  he  had  been  trained  in  the  camp  by  his  father’s 
side,  and  had  gained  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
legions,  among  which  he  had  waged  the  border  war- 
fare of  the  empire.  He  seems  to  have  risen  through 
the  various  grades  of  the  service,  and  had  held  the 


' .Toseph.  Bell.  Jud.  Hi.  1 1. 

* Pliny  in  his  Pantgyricus  (a.  d.  100)  speaks  of  Trajan  the  father 
as  then  dead,  hut  not  yet  deified;  the  interval,  we  may  supyiose, 
would  not  be  lonK.  That  he  was  actually  “ consecrated  ” appears 
from  a medal  in.scribcd:  “ Divi  Ncrvji  ct  Trajanus  pater.”  , 

’ The  statements  of  Eutropius.  Victor,  and  Eusebius  vary  by  one 
or  more  ycar.s.  Dion,  who  specifics  the  length  of  his  reign  and  day 
of  his  death  makes  him  41  at  his  accession.  But  as  Pliny  assures  us 
that  he  served  in  his  father’s  Parthian  campaign,  which  can  hardly 
be  placed  later  than  67,  he  must  have  been  then  at  least  14  years  of 
age.  and,  therefore,  the  l.itest  date  we  can  a.°sign  to  his  birth  would 
be  53;  that  is,  44  years  before  his  adoption. 

VOL.  Till.  C 
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post  of  military  tribune  for  ten  years,  in  which  he 
had  become  familiar  with  all  the  methods  and  re- 
sources of  Roman  warfare,  and  had  learned  the  names 
of  officers  and  soldiers  in  many  distant  garrisons, 
whose  bravery  and  whose  wounds  he  had  personally 
witnessed.'  He  had  shown  talents  for  administration, 
as  well  as  for  war,  and  to  his  personal  merits  alone 
must  he  have  owed  his  periodical  recall  from  the 
camp  to  occupy  the  chief  places  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  presumed  that  an  officer  who  was 
deemed  qualified  to  become  praetor  and  consul,  had 
enjoyed  the  ordinary  advantages  of  training  in  rhe- 
toric and  literature;  but  Trajan’s  attainments  in 
learning  were  slender,  and  modesty  or  discretion  led 
him  to  conceal  deficiencies  rather  than  affect  accom- 
plishments he  did  not  possess.*  His  elevation  to 
the  consulship,  which  occurred  in  91,  may  have 
seemed  even  beyond  his  deserts,  and  hence  the  story 
which  obtained  currency,  at  least  at  a later  period, 
that  it  was  attended  with  omens  portending  his  own 
accession  to  the  purple,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sudden  downfall  of  his  colleague  Glabrio.®  When 
his  term  of  office  expired,  Trajan  succeeded  to  a go- 
vernment in  Spain,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  a command  in  the  Lower  Germany.  The  tribes 
beyond  the  Rhine  had  been  exasperated  rather  than 
repressed  by  the  idle  campaigns  of  Domitian,  and 
required  for  tlieir  control  a firm  hand  and  an  expe- 
rienced eye.  Trajan,  while  faithful  to  his  imperator, 

’ Pl'm,  Paneg.  15. 

‘ Victor,  Epit.  13. : “ Qauni  ipse  parcse  csset  scientise,  modcrateqne 
eloqnons.”  Dion,  Ixviii.  7. : TcuSctas  fily  yip  aKptffovs,  Sari  iy  \6yqn, 
ov  pfTtiXf-  Comp.  Julian,  Casar.  of  Trajan  : 6 H Ktuwtp  Svydfttyos 
Kiytiy  inh  figSupdas.  . . . (pityyopfyot  paWoy  f)  Ktytty.  An  epigram 
in  the  Anthologia  is  ascribed  to  Trajan,  and  he  composed  commen- 
taries on  bis  Wars  in  Dacia  See  ifcimar  on  Dion,  (.  c.  The  story 
that  he  was  instructed  by  Plutarch  may  be  rejected  as  a Action, 
founded,  perhaps,  on  the  favour  be  undoubtedly  showed  to  that 
philosopher. 

' Suet.  Domit.  12.  , 
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had  a discreet  regard  to  his  own  interests  also.  He 
plunged  into  no  aggressive  warfare,  but  ni.  difcwt 
was  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  vigilance  and  rommi’‘nd"ro“ 
prudence  for  preserving  peace  on  the  fron-  ““ 
tiers.'  By  such  self-restraint  he  escaped,  perhaps, 
the  mortification  of  an  Agricola,  retained  his  post 
throughout  the  latter  years  of  his  jealous  master, 
and  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  temperate  reserve,  when 
the  prince  of  the  senate  required  the  protection  of 
his  best  officer  against  his  own  mutinous  guards. 

When,  indeed,  Nerva  was  reduced  to  seek  this 
protection,  his  choice  would  necessarily  lie 
Fietween  the  commanders  of  the  two  great  Tr.j«utoui« 
European  divisions  of  the  Roman  forces, 
the  prefect  of  the  Rhenish,  and  the  prefect  of  the 
Danubian  legions ; for  the  chief  of  the  army  of  Syria 
lay  at  too  great  a distance  to  compete,  at  least  at  the 
moment,  with  either  of  these  formidable  champions. 
But  of  the  military  triumvirate  in  whose  hands  the 
fate  of  Rome  now  actually  resided,  the  commander 
on  the  Rhine  had  generally  the  most  decisive  in- 
fluence ; and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  feeble  emperor 
that  he  possessed  at  this  juncture  in  his  lieutenant 
Trajan  the  most  devoted  as  well  as  the  bravest  of' 
partisans.  The  adoption  of  such  a colleague  silenced 
disaffection;  the  few  remaining  months  of  Nerva’s 
reign  were  passed  in  tranquillity  and  honour ; and 
even  the  praetorians  acquiesced  without  a murmur 
in  the  accession  of  the  valiant  captain  on  the  Rhine. 

The  messengers  of  the  senate,  charged  with  the 
vows  of  all  the  citizens,  found  Trajan  among  . 
his  soldiers  at  Cologne,  and  there  announced 
to  him  his  succession.’  He  had  already 
been  nominated  to  his  second  consulship ; he  now 
assumed  all  the  great  functions  of  state  which  together 

' Plin.  Paneg.  14. 

* Victor.  Epit.  13.:  “Hie  imperiom  spud  Agrippinam  nobilem 
Gallite  coloniam  accepit” 
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constituted  the  imperial  power.  He  replied  wth  a 
letter  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  promised,  after  his 
father’s  example,  that  no  magnate  of  their  order 
should  suffer  capitally  during  his  reign;  and  this 
formal  announcement  was  accepted  as  a pledge  of 
constitutional  government.  Kor  was  it  an  empty 
compliment.  It  implied  a promise  to  conduct  affairs 
in  a spirit  of  moderation ; not  to  pamper  the  soldiers 
or  the  people ; not  to  scatter  the  public  treasures  in 
needless  debauchery ; not  to  create  a dire  necessity 
for  rapine,  which  must  mark  for  plunder  and  slaughter 
the  wealthiest  and  noblest  of  the  citizens.  So  perfect 
was  the  content  of  all  classes,  so  easily  did  tlie  wheels 
of  administration  move  in  the  capital,  that  the  new 
emperor  was  not  required  even  to  hasten  to  Rome, 
and  assume  the  reins  in  person.  He  had  conceived  a 
system  of  government  different  from  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Though  not  wanting  in  ability  for  the 
direction  of  civil  affairs,  his  experience  and  his  tastes 
were  chiefly  military.  Long  accustomed  to  tlie  life 
of  the  camps,  he  had  been  debarred  by  his  master’s 
jealousy  from  the  full  exercise  of  his  genius  for  war ; 
but  he  had  laboured  in  restoring  the  discipline  of 
the  legions,  and  had  attached  them  personally  to  him, 
even  while  forced  to  restrain  their  ardour  for  more 
active  employment.  He  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  prepared  a career  of  victory  by  the  perfection  to 
which  he  had  brought  the  instrument  which  was  to 
accomplish  it  Trajan  completed  the  fortification  of 
the  Rhenish  frontier  by  the  establishment  of  colonies 
and  military  posts.  Nigh  to  the  ruined  leaguer  of 
Castra  Vetera  he  planted  the  station  which  bore  for 
centuries  the  name  of  Ulpia  Trajana,  He  threw  a 
Trojan'.  bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  and 
t’"e'*Kh!‘ao'lu  settled  a colony  ten  miles  beyond  the  river. 
Wain..  possibly  at  Hochst,  and  another  further 
pouth,  at  the  medicinal  springs  of  Baden  Baden.*  He 

' The  “ mnnimentam  Trajani  ” (Aramian.  Marcell.  xvii.  1.),  about 
ien  miles  from  Moguntiacum,  seems  to  corrcppond  with  the  positiua 
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repaired  and  strengthened  the  lines  commenced  by  • 
Drusus  and  extended  by  Tiberius,  which  ran  from 
a point  nearly  opposite  to  Bonn,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, across  the  Taunus-  district ; and  he  contem- 
plated carrying  a continuous  fosse  and  rampart  to 
the  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  upper  waters  of  the 
two  great  rivers  of  Western  Europe  approach  very 
near  to  each  other  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  the 
Danube  has  its  source ; but  from  thence  they  rapidly 
diverge  to  the  north  and  east  respectively.  The 
wedge  of  land  between  them  had,  from  the  time  of 
Caesar’s  contest  with  the  Suevi,  been  aban-  TheAgH 
doned  for^  the  most  part  by  the  natives  to 
a slender  but  constant  immigration  of  Romanized 
Granls ; and  these  new  occupants  gladly  compounded 
for  the  protection  or  countenance  of  the  empire  by  a 
tribute,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  tenths.* 
The  tract  thus  held  received  the  title  of  the  Agri 
Decumates,  or  Tithe-land ; but  we  have  no  record  of 
it  in  history  till  we  hear  of  the  undertaking  of  Trajan, 
who, is  supposed  to  have  commenced  at  least  the  long 
fortified  lines  by  which  it  was  eventually  protected 
throughout.*  Nor  can  we  determine  how  far  this 

of  Hoch«t.  Mannert,  Geogr,  iii.  463.  Baden  Baden  was  Aqua,  or 
Aurelia  Aquensis. 

* Tac.  Germ.  29. : “ Levissimus  qnisqne  Gallorum  et  inopia  audax 
dnbiflB  possessionis  solum  occupavere.  Moxlimite  acto  promotisque 
prsBsidiis,  sinus  Imperii  et  purs  provinciae  habentur.”  The  limes  here 
is  not  a boundary  line,  but  a road  from  the  centre  for  the  rapid 
transmission  of  troops  to  the  frontier. 

* One  section  of  this  fortification  (from  the  Wcsterwald  across  the 
Main  to  the  Altmiihl : Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom.  Hist.  ii.  252.)  is 
ascribed,  according  to  some  critics,  by  Frontinus  to  Domitian: 
Stratagem,  i.  3.  10. : “ In,perator  Csesar  Domitianus  Aug.  quum 
German!  more  suo  e salt! bus  et  obscuris  latebris  subinde  impugnarent 
nostros,  tuturaque  regressum  in  profunda  sylvarum  halarent,  limi- 
tibus  per  centum  viginti  raillia  passuum  actis,  non  mutavit  tanturo 
statum  belli,  sed  subjecit  ditioni  sua?  hostes  quorum  refugia  nuda- 
verat.”  But  this  I ratlier  interpret  of  a road  driven  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  than  of  a military  rainpait.  So  Frontinus  again,  i. 
5.  10.:  *•  Ab  altera  parte  lirniiera  ugerc  coepit,  tanquara  per  eum 
erupturus.” 
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emperor  proceeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
siem,  which  was  prosecuted  by  his  next  siic- 
mcntof»  cessor,  and  completed  perhaps,  or  restored 
the  Rhine  10  and  Strengthened,  by  Probus,  a century 
and  a half  later.  Of  this  great  work, — the 
greatness  of  which  lay,  however,  in  the  extent  and 
vigour  of  the  design  rather  than  in  the  massiveness  of 
its  execution, — sufficient  vestiges  even  now  remain  to 
trace  it  from  river  to  river ; but  these  vestiges  consist 
at  most  of  faint  marks  of  a mound  and  ditch,  which 
seem  to  have  been  strengthened  by  a palisade,  with 
watchtowers  at  intervals,  but  to  have  been  nowhere 
combined  with  a wall  of  masonry.*  Nor,_if  Trajan 
commenced  these  works,  can  the  date  of  his  share  in 
them  be  ascertained ; as,  however,  he  remained  but 
one  year  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  after  liis  accession, 
and  never  returned  to  it,  we  may  conclude  that  his 
stations  and  colonies,  and  military  lines  were  planned, 
at  least,  and  undertaken  while  he  was  yet  a subject. 

Having  thus  completed  his  arrangements  in  this 
quarter,  Trajan  at  last  bent  his  steps 
homeward,  and  made  his  entry  into  the 
city  in  the  year  99.  He  had  received  the 
Tribunitian  power  at  the  time  of  his  adoption ; the 
title  also  of  Gerraanicus,  together  with  the  name  of 
his  father  Nerva,  had  been  bestowed  on  him  on  the 
same  occasion.  The  consulship,  with  which  he  had 
been  a second  time  invested  while  the  late  emperor 
was  still  living,  he  declined  to  claim  for  the  ensuing 
year,  being  himself  absent  from  the  city,  from  re- 
spect, perhaps,  to  the  ancient  usage ; nor  would  he 
allow  the  senate  to  salute  him  as  father  of  his  country 
till  he  had  presented  himself  to  the  citizens,  and 
earned  the  endearing  appellation  by  his  courtesy  and 

' The  line  of  “ Trajan’s  wall  ” has  been  carefully  examined  within 
the  last  fi'w  years  by  Mr.  Yates,  whose  interesting  account  of  it  I 
hare  read,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  in  a recent  volume  of  Transaetions 
of  the  Archseological  Institute. 
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moderation.’  His  demeanour  as  well  as  his  actions 
were  such  as  befitted  the  true  patriot  and  citizen, 
and  excited  accordingly  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 
Throughout  his  progress  from  Germany  he  abstained 
from  the  demands  and  exactions  usually  made  even 
on  subjects  and  provincials.  His  entry  into  Rome 
was  a moral  triumph.  Martial,  in  a few  graphic 
touches,  brings  vividly  before  us  the  man,  the  place, 
and  the  people.*  Phny  exerts  himself  to  describe 
more  elaborately  the  extreme  condescension  and 
affability  of  the  prince,  who  deigned  to  approach  the 
home  of  law  and  freedom  on  foot,  unattended  by 
guards,  distinguished  only  by  the  eminence  of  his 
stature  and  the  dignity  of  his  bearing;  allowing 
citizens  of  all  grades  to  throng  about  him ; admitting 
the  greetings  of  the  senators  on  his  return  as  emperor, 
with  the  same  graciousness  with  which  he  had  ac- 
cepted them  when  he  went  forth  as  a fellow  subject ; 
addressing  even  the  knights  by  name;  paying  his 
vows  to  his  country’s  gods  in  the  Capitol,  and  enter- 
ing the  palace  of  the  Caesars  as  the  modest  owner  of 
a 'private  mansion.®  Nor  did  Trajan  stand  alone  in 

' Pliny,  Paneg.  20.,  declares,  with  headlong  adulation,  that  every 
emperor  before  Trajan  had  aesnmed  thi»  title  without  hesitation  on 
the  day  of  his  accession.  We  know,  however,  that  Augustus  long 
deferred  it;  so  did  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  72.;  Suet  Tib.  67.)  and 
Vespasian  (Suet.  Vesp.li.,.  Capitolinus,  indeed,  asserts  thatPertinax, 
nearly  a century  later,  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  who  assumed 
it  at  once. 

* Martial,  x.  6. : “ Felices  quibus  nma  dedit  spectare  comscnm 
Solibus  Arctois  sideribusque  dncem.”  &c. 

But  this  is  in  anticipation  of  the  hero’s  arrival,  for  which  the  poet 
proceeds  to  offer  his  vows  in  the  next  epigram:  “ Nympbarum  pater 
amniumqne  Rhone  ....  Trajanum  populis  suis  et  Urbi,  Tibris  te 
dominos  rogat,  remittas.” 

Compare  the  verses  of  Claudian  on  Stilicho’s  entry  into  Rome, 
xxii.  397.  foil.  The  reader  should  be  warned  against  the  confusion 
of  dates  in  the  arrangement  of  Martial’s  pieces.  In  book  x.,  epigrams 
6,  7.,  and  probably  71.,  refer  to  Trajan : but  xi.  4, 5.,  though  inscribed 
in  the  edition  to  Nerva  Trajanus,  undoubtedly  to  Nerva.  In  book 
xii.  epigram  6.  refers  to  the  earlier,  and  8.  to  the  later  emperor. 

' Plinv,  Paneg.  22.  foil. : “ Qui  dies  illu  quo  exspectatus  d^side- 
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this  exhibition  of  patriotic  decorum.  Ills  wife,  Plo- 
tina,  bore  herself  as  the  spouse  of  a simple 
rioting hu  senator;  and  as  she  mounted  the  stair  of 
ciaM,hi»‘  the  imperial  residence,  turned  towards  the 
multitude,  and  declared  that  she  was  about 
to  enter  it  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which 
she  should  wish  hereafter,  if  fate  so  required,  to 
abandon  it.*  Her  behaviour  throughout  her  hus- 
band’s career  corresponded  with  this  commencement. 
Nor  less  magnanimous  was  the  conduct  of  Trajan’s 
sister,  Marciana,  who  inhabited  the  palace  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  empress,  and  assisted  her  in  main- 
taining its  august  etiquette.  Trajan  himself  renewed 
by  word  of  mouth  the  oath  he  had  before  made  in 
writing,  that  he  would  never  harm  the  person  of  a 
senator,  an  oath  which  he  continued  faithfully  to  re- 
spect. But  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  parent’s 
adjuration,  and  sought  out  for  condign  punishment 
the  mutineers  who  had  trampled  on  Nerva’s  weakness. 
Such  was  his  confidence  in  his  authority  over  the 
soldiers,  that  he  ventured  to  reduce  the  customary 
donative  to  one-half  the  amount  to  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  raised  it.  Not  a murmur  was  heard  even 
in  the  camp  of  the  praetorians ; and  when  he  handed 
to  the  prefect  the  poniard  which  was  the  s3rmbol  of 
his  office,  he  could  boldly  say.  Use  this  for  me,  if  I 
do  well ; if  ill,  against  me.^  We  have  seen  that  the 
lenient  or  feeble  Nerva,  though  he  revived  the  edicts 
of  Titus  against  the  delators,  had  failed  to  satisfy  the 
fury  of  his  nobles  in  punishing  them.  Trajan  had 

ratusquc  urbem  ingressas  es?  . . . . gratum  erat  cunctis  qnod  sona- 
tum  usculo  exciperes,  ut  dimissus  osculo  fueras.  &c.  . . . <iuod  laciis 
toutn  crederes  oninibns,”  &c. 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  5. 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  16.;  Victor,  Cas,  13.  This  famous  paying  was  re- 
membered in  the  last  decline  of  Rome,  and  alluded  to  by  Sidouiue 
Apollinaris,  Cam.  5.: 

“ Vix  habuit  mores  similes  cui,  teste  Senatu, 

In  »e  etiam  tracium  cummiserat  Ulpius  ensem.” 
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no  such  weakness,  and  showed  no  such  moderation. 
Giving  the  rein  at  last  to  the  passions  of  the  suflferers, 
he  executed  what,  according  to  Pliny’s  account,  we 
might  call  a razzia  upon  the  remnant  of  the  culprits. 
Pliny  describes  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a num- 
ber of  these  people  dragged  in  chains  through  the 
circus  before  the  assembled  citizens,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  deliberate  insult ; and  when  the  most 
obnoxious  had  been  selected  for  capital  punishment, 
the  rest  were  shipped  for  exile  beyond  sea,  on  the 
craziest  barks  in  the  stormiest  weather.' 

The  famous  Panegyric,  an  impressive  monument 
of  this  illustriousi  reign,  which  seems  to  Trajan  re- 
have  been  delivered  by  Pliny,  as  consul,  on  'ti- 
the third  anniversary  of  Trajan’s  tribuni-  "n’l’mo. 
tian  power,  not  only  celebrates  such  in- 
stances  of  his  magnanimity  and  justice,  but  enume- 
rates also  many  wise  and  beneficent  measures  he  had 
already  carried  into  effect.  Our  review  of  these  may 
be  deferred  till  we  can  comprise  the  whole  course  of 
his  civil  administration,  which  was  soon  interrupted 
by  a long  interval  of  warlike  operations.  So  favour- 
able, however,  was  the  impression  Trajan  had  made 
during  bis  sojourn  in  the  city,  that  the  senate  de- 
creed him,  in  addition  to  the  other  titles  usually 
borne  by  the  emperor,  the  transcendent  appellation 
of  Optimus.  or  the  Best.*  Nor  was  this  a merely 


• “Congest!  sunt  in  navigia  raptim  conqnisita,  ac  tempestatibiis 
dediti.  Abirent,  fugerent  vastatas  delationibus  terras,  ac  si  quern 
fluctns  ac  procella!  scopulis  reservassent,  hie  nuda  saxa  et  inhospitale 
litas  incoleret.  Paneg.  34.  Similar  severities  had  been  used  before 
by  Titus  (Suet.  Tit.  8.  see  above),  but  the  wrongs  sustained  had  been 
less,  and  they  had  not  perhaps  been  celebrated  with  such  passionate 
exultation. 

* Pliny,  Paneg.  2.  88.  It  has  been  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  title 
“Optimus”  does  not  appear  on  Trajan’s  coins  before  bis  eleventh 
year,  and  we  must  suppose  that,  though  formally  assigned  him  by  the 
senate,  he  forebore  for  a time  to  nssutne  if.  Dion  (Ixviii.  23.)  refers 
this  title  to  a still  later  date.  He  adds  that  Trajan  was  more  proud 
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formal  compliment  While  the  titles  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  of  Magnus  and  Grer  manic  us,  were  suffered 
to  descend  from  sire  to  son,  no  other  emperor  was 
honoured  with  the  special  appellation  of  Optimua; 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  usual,  in  later  times, 
for  the  senate,  on  the  accession  of  each  new  chief  of 
the  republic,  to  exclaim,  as  the  highest  token  of  its 
admiration,  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  Augus- 
tus, and  better  than  Trajan.^ 

But  the  flattery  of  the  senate,  even  in  the  polished 
Tr*jan  phrascs  of  Pliny,  the  most  accomplished  of 
order,  must  have  been  irksome  to  a man 
a“!  K»V.  of  Trajan’s  plain  sense.  W’e  can  well  be- 

A.  u.  8M.  lieve  that  he  soon  began  to  fret  under  the 

restraints  of  deference  to  a society  by  which  he  must 
have  been  frequently  mortified,  and  longed  to  fling 
himself  into  the  stir  and  movement  of  the  military 
career.  Confined  for  many  years  within  the  defences 
of  the  camp,  he  had  there  assiduously  prepared  all 
the  machinery  of  aggressive  warfare,  and  he  was  now 
anxious  to  go  and  prove  it.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  he  quitted  the  city  to  undertake  war  on  a large 
scale,  and  with  great  ends  in  view,  against  the  long- 
formidable  Dacians.*  The  motives  ascribed  to  him 
are,  indignation  at  the  successes  which  these  bar- 
barians could  boast  in  their  previous  conflicts  with 
the  empire,  and  disgust  at  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  to  which  Domitian  is  said  to  have  consented. 
But  these,  perhaps,  were  mere  pretences.  Confident 


of  it  than  of  anj  other,  as  a compliment  to  his  character  rather  than 
to  bis  exploits. 

* Eutrop.  viii.  5.:  <*Hujus  tantum  memoriae  delatum  est,  nt  usqne 
ad  nostram  aetatem  non  aliter  in  Senata  principibus  acclamaretur, 
quam,  felicior  Augusto,  melior  Trajiinol”  One  of  Trajan's  most 
popular  sayings  is  also  recorded  by  this  writer:  “Talem  se  impera- 
torem  esse  privatis,  quales  esse  sibi  imperatores  privatus  optasset." 

• Clinton,  Fast.  Rom.  The  Panegyric  of  Pliny  was  delivered  in 
the  autumn  preceding,  when  Trajan  was  designated  consul  for  the 
fourth  time.  This  consulship  he  held  in  101. 
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in  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  he  now  wielded, 
he  trusted  by  its  means  to  emulate  the  glories  of  a 
Julius  or  an  Alexander.  The  legions  of  the  Rhine 
also,  however  exact  their  discipline,  were  doubtless 
burning  for  employment;  those  on  the  Ister  were 
turbulent  as  well  as  impatient.  The  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty  could  hardly  depend  on  their  fidelity 
without  humouring  their  martial  instincts.  We  must 
consider,  too,  that  the  vast  and  increasing  expenses  of 
a military  government  required  to  be  maintained  by 
extraordinary  means,  and  Trajan  may  have  launched 
himself  against  the  foe  beyond  the  frontier  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  levying  fresh  contributions  on 
his  own  subjects.  He  meant  that  his  wars  should 
be  self-supporting;  that  their  expenses  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  conquered  enemy,  and  the  cupidity  . 
of  the  soldiers  satisfied  with  the  plunder  of  foreigners. 
The  Dacians,  though  in  name  barbarians,  seem 
to  have  been  ;ictually  possessors  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  to  have  attained  to  a certain  degree  of 
social  refinement.  They  were  a branch  of  the  Get®, 
a people  of  whom  it  was  remarked  that  they  stood 
nearest  to  the  Greeks  in  their  natural  aptitude  for 
civilization  ' ; and  besides  the  stores  they  accumulated 
in  their  repeated  inroads  on  the  Greek  «nd  Roman 
settlements,  their  country  abounded  in  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  well  as  of  iron.  Such  were  the  glitter- 
ing spoils  which  tempted  the  long-restrained  ardour 
of  the  legionaries,  even  more  than  their  fertile  plains 
and  illimitable  pastures. 

The  Get®  and  the  Thracians,  of  cognate  origin, 

' Justin,  xxxii.  3.:  “Daci  qnoqne  Roboles  Getarnm  sunt”  Dion, 
Ixvii.  6. ; AoKobs  Si  aiirovs  wpocayoptvw,  &<rrtp  vou  koI  ainal  iavrohf 
leal  oi  ‘fm/iaioi  aipat  ovofidCoxHew  otiK  iryvouv  5ri  rivh  rdrat 

aiirovs  \iyovaiy,  tlr  dpSies  tlrt  xal  fill  \eyovrts.  The  'patriotic  boasts  of 
Jornandes((/e/IeA.  Get.i.  5.)lrant  probably  on  some  foreign  authority: 

“ Unde  et  psene  omnibus  barbaris  Gothi  sapientiores  sempt-r  exsti- 
tcrunt,  Grcecisque  ptene  consimiles.”  See  Francke,  Gesch.  Trajans, 
p.  71.;  Grcgorovius,  Geschichle  der  Sladt  lions,  i.  452. 
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occupied  the  region  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Dacians  were  an 
^jionofthe  ofF-shoot  from  these  nations,  which  crossed 
the  Ister,  overran  the  Banat,  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  finally  fixed  its  strongholds  in 
Thei  dk  mountainous  district  of  Transylvania, 

toryin^r-  In  the  sccond  century  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  occupying  the  broad  block  of  land 
bounded  by  the  Theiss,  the  Carpathians,  the  Lower 
Danube  or  Ister,  and  the  Pruth.  In  the  centre  of 
this  region  rose  the  great  mountainous  tract  from 
which  the  Maros  takes  its  coiuse,  and  the  basin  of 
this  river,  almost  enclosed  by  a circumvallation  of 
rugged  declivities,  contained  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Dacian  people.  Here  was  the  residence  of  their  king ; 
• here  they  stored  their  plunder ; hither,  when  pressed 
by  an  invading  foe,  they  retreated,  and  generally 
found  themselves  secure.  For  the  marshes  of  the 
lower  Theiss  and  Maros  effectually  protected  them 
in  the  west,  and  the  three  passes  of  the  Iron  Gate, 
the  Vulkan,  and  the  Rothenthurm,  were  easily  de- 
fensible against  an  enemy  from  the  south.'  Hence 
they  issued  in  mid-winter,  when  the  deep  alluvial 
soil  of  the  Danubian  valley  was  indurated  by  frost, 
and  the  gr^t  river  itself  congealed,  or  choked  with 
ice,  and  crossing  the  stream  at  a season  when  the 
Romans  had  desisted  from  their  summer  expeditions, 
and  quietly  piled  their  arms,  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  the  defenceless  pro\dnces.*  On  the  return  of 


' This  confignration  of  the  Dacian  territory  seems  to  explain  the 
Roman  habit  of  describing  the  stronghold  of  the  nation  as  “their 
monntain.”  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  S.  1 69. : “ Qusque  suum  Dacis  donat 
rtementia  montem:"  i.  I.  80.:  “Tu  tardum  in  fcedcra  raontcm  Longo 
Adarte  domes.”  Theb.  i.  20. : “ Et  conjurato  dejcctos  vcrtice  Dacos.” 
* The  “conjiiratus  Ister”  of  Virgil  {Georg,  ii.  497.)  is  explained 
by  the  Scholiast  after  a writer  named  Antidius  Modestus,  from  the 
custom  of  the  Dacians  to  draw  water  from  the  Danube,  when  about 
to  nndertake  an  expedition,  and  swear  by  it  not  to  return  till  they 
bad  conquered.  Ukert,  Geogr.  iii.  2,  p.  608. 
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fine  weather,  the  Romans  armed  again,  and  defied 
the  barbarians,  who  indeed  were  unable  to  stem  the 
current  of  the  Danube  but  if  they  sought  to  make  ^ 
reprisals,  it  was  a long  and  difficult  task  even  for 
Roman  engineers  to  bridge  a stream  so  mighty,  and 
the  Dacians  had  at  least  ample  time  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  mountains.  The  attempts  of  Domi- 
tian’s  generals  to  penetrate  into  the  strongholds  of 
Decebalus  had  been  always  frustrated,  and  sometimes 
with  loss  and  disgrace.  To  purchase  peace  by  tribute, 
under  whatever  name  or  colour,  was  a dishonourable 
and  indeed  a precarious  resource.  The  time  was 
come  when  Rome,  with  a well-appointed  army,  and 
under  a military  ruler,  could,  by  one  sustained  effort, 
terminate  this  state  of  suspense  and  suffering.  The 
Roman  Peace  demanded  War  in  earnest. 

Seven  legions  may  be  enumerated,  which,  together 
with  their  auxiliaries,  \vith  ten  cohorts  of 
praetorians,  and  a force  of  Batavian  cavalry,  DiLiu"c*m- 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Trajan  against 
the  Dacians,  though  we  cannot  safely  affirm 
that  the  whole  of  this  mighty  armament  was  employed 
together  in  any  one  of  his  expeditions.'  Drawn  in 
part  from  the  stations  permanently  located  on  the 
Mcesian  frontier,  in  part  from  the  military  reserves 
in  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia,  in  part  also  from  the  great 
army  established  on  the  Rhine,  a force  of  sixty  or 
perhaps  eighty  thousand  veterans  was  mustered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  Segestica, 
the  modern  Sissek,  was  the  spot  selected  Tr.j.n  de- 
^y  Trajan  for  the  base  of  his  operations. 

From  this  place,  which  had  been  long  the 
common  arsenal  of  Mcesia  and  Pannonia, 
he  directed  his  munitions  of  war  to  be  floated  down 

/ i. 

' Francke  (_Gexch.  Trajanx,  p.  95.  foil.)  trare.s  nil  those  legions 
from  inscriptions  and  other  records.  They  were  the  i.  Minerviu,  thu 
ii.  Adjutrix,  the  iv.,  v.,  vii.,  xi.,  and  xiii 
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the  Save  .to  its  confluence  with  the  greater  river.' 
At  Singidunum  he  passed  in  review  the  legions  of 
either  province,  led  his  united  forces  to  the  passage 
'of  the  Morava,  and  thence  a few  miles  further  to  a 
post  named  Viminacium,  the  modem  Kastolatz,  where 
the  Danube,  flowing  with  a broad  but  tranquil  stream, 
offered  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a bridge  of 
boats.  Here  commence  the  highlands  of  the  Danu- 
bian  valley,  the  southernmost  spurs  of  the  Carpathians 
plunging  into  the  river,  and  confronting  the  no  less 
rugged  abutments  of  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Balkan. 
The  stream,  confined  for  thirty  miles  between  these 
precipitous  cliffs,  foams  in  a fmious  torrent,  exas- 
perated by  the  rocky  ledges  which  at  some  points  in- 
tercept its  course  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  Again 
the  river  expands  and  resumes  its  tranquil  majesty, 
and  near  its  confluence  with  a little  stream  called 
now  the  Tjerna,  a second  bridge  seems  to  have  l>een 
The  T«rio«i  also  throvni  across  it.  From  these  two 
hfgh'lndi’Jf' * points  the  Danube  was  henceforth  regularly 
crossed,  and  the  Romans  executed  roads 
from  both  the  one  and  the  other,  by  which  to  pene- 
trate into  Dacia.  The  more  western  route  led  into 
the  Banat  by  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  keeping  the 
mountains  to  the  right ; the  eastern  ascended  the 
Tjerna,  having  the  mountains  on  the  left,  till,  on  a 
sudden  change  in  their  direction,  it  was  required  to 
breast  them.  Having  surmounted  the  ridge,  it  de- 
scended into  the  valley  of  the  Temes,  and  met  the 
former  road  near  Kartinsebes,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Temes  and  Bistra.  These  are  torrents  of  little  note ; 
but  the  gorge  of  the  Bistra,  through  which  a way 
was  afterwards  carried,  led  to  the  pass  most  properly 

' These  localities  are  thus  specified  from  conjecture,  founded  on 
the  known  direction  of  the  lines  of  mad  in  these  parts,  and  the  indi- 
cations on  the  Trajan  column,  which  represent  the  assembling  of  the 
army,  its  magazines  and  encampments,  the  crossing  of  more  than  one 
river,  and  other  details  of  its  march.  See  the  iuterpretaiion  iu 
Fraucke’s  Gench.  Trojans,  p.  192.  foil. 
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designated  the  Iron  Gate,  the  key  of  the  Maros  valley, 
and  of  the  Dacian  mountain-land  which  surrounds 
it.  Trajan’s  army  crossed  the  Danube  in  two  di- 
visions at  the  spots  above  indicated.  He  seems 
himself  to  have  taken  the  western  route  * ; but  the 
two  divisions  met,  as  was  concerted,  and  forced  tlie 
pass  together.  The  resistance  of  the  Dacians,  and 
the  obstacles  presented  by  nature,  were  equally  over- 
come. The  Homan  armies  alighted  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  royal  city  of  Zermizegethusa.® 

Tills  place,  which  became  the  seat  of  a Homan 
colony  and  acquired  the  name  of  Ulpia  Trmj.nen- 
Trajana,  can  be  clearly  identified  with  the  wor"u^'^ 
modern  village  of  Varhely,  on  a little  stream 
called  the  Strehl,  a tributary  of  the  Maros. 

Trajan  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
I>acian  stronghold,  and  the  barbarians  continued  to 
defend  themselves  with  obstinacy.  Their  chief,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Decebalus,  though  we  cannot  aflBrm 
that  he  was  the  same  who  twelve  years  before  had 
proved  so  formidable  to  Domitian,  met  the  new  in- 
vader with  not  less  valour  and  constancy.  A people 
called  the  Burri,  who  are  supposed  to  have  dwelt 
about  the  sources  of  the  Theiss,  sent  a message  to 
the  imperator,  written,  it  was  said,  on  the  surface  of 
a large  fungus,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  his 
attack  on  their  kinsmen ; but  such  interference  was 
contemptuously  disregarded.  Trajan  brought  the 
enemy  at  last  to  bay,  and  in  a great  battle  at  a place 


' The  stations  on  this  route  (the  western)  are  given  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  and,  by  a curious  chance,  a few  words  of  Trajan’s  own 
commentaries  on  this  war,  preserved  by  Priscian,  suffice  to  show  that 
he  advanced  by  it.  The  fragment  runs:  “inde  Berzobim,  deinde 
Aixi,  processimus.”  Comp.  Tab.  Peuting. ; “ Bersovia  xii. ; Ahitis  iii. ; 
Caput  Bubuli  x.;  Tivisco.”  Francke,  Getch.  Trajana,  p.  106.  with 
reference  to  Priscian,  Ivi. ; Putsch,  Auct  Gramm.  Lat  p.  682. 

* Dion,  Ixviii,  9.  “ Zermizegethusa,  i.e.  Zarmi-tzeket-Kusa,  man- 
sion convert  de  peaux.”  Bergmann,  Lea  Gitea,  p.  59. 
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called  Tapie,  the  site  of  which  is  not  determined, 
routed  them  with  much  slaughter.'  The  care  he 
showed  for  his  wounded  soldiers  endeared  him  to  the 
legions,  which  now  pushed  on  with  alacrity,  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  inner  circle  of  hills  beyond 
the  Maros,  in  which  the  Dacian  chief  resided.  Here 
Decebalus  confessed  himself  worsted,  and  sued  for 
peace. 

Of  the  above  details,  slender  as  they  are,  little  is 
Rrconitof  derived  from  the  direct  records  of  history. 
p^rv^dS!?”  The  sculptures  of  Trajan’s  column,  the 
rofnmu^rt  noblcst  monumcnt  of  Roman  warfare,  have 
been  ingeniously  interpreted  into  a con- 
nected narrative  of  events.  The  bridges  he  con- 
structed, the  fortresses  he  attacked,  the  camps  he 
pitched,  the  enemies  he  routed,  are  here  indicated 
in  regular  sequence.  The  Romans  are  distinguished 
by  their  well-known  arms  and  ensigpis.  The  captives 
they  take,  the  sacrifices  they  offer,  are  vividly  de- 
lineated. The  Moorish  horsemen,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  designated  by  light-clad  warriors  riding  without 
reins ; the  Rhoxolani,  on  the  other,  by  mounted 
figures  decked  in  a panoply  of  mail.  Trajan  himself 
harangues,  directs,  offers  his  mantle  to  bind  the 
wounds  of  his  soldiers,  takes  his  seat  on  the  tribunal, 
or  stalks  under  an  arch  of  triumph.  The  submLssiou 
of  Decebalus  is  represented  by  a troop  of  envoys 
bearing  the  sheepskin  cap,  which  expresses  their 
rank  as  nobles,  and  prostrating  themselves  before 
the  conqueror.  The  capitulation  seems  to  have  been 
unconditional.  The  Dacians  delivered  up  their  arms, 
surrendered  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  razed  their 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  8.  Tapm  is  the  name  of  the  spot  where  Julianas 
defeated  the  Dacians  in  the  reign  of  Doinitian.  The  traditions  of 
the  country,  guided  perimps  by  the  gnesses  of  the  antiquarians,  point 
to  a place  called  Crossfeld  near  Thordn,  where  a plain  is  said  still  to 
bear  the  name  Prat-Trajan.  This  spot  seems  too  far  in  the 
interior.  The  circumstance  of  the  modern  appellation  is  of  no  real 
value.  > 
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remaining  strongholds,  and  restored  the  eagle  lost 
under  Fuscus.*  Decebalus  consented  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  l?omans,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
to  regard  their  friends  and  their  enemies  as  his  own, 
and  to  abstain  from  enrolling  any  Roman  subject  in 
his  armies ; for  many  such,  it  seems,  he  had  enter- 
tained in  his  service.  He  yielded  possession  to  the 
victors  of  the  places  they  had  taken  by  arms.  Finally, 
he  came  in  person,  and  paid  homage  to  the  emperor. 
The  terms  thus  exacted  in  the  field  were  ratified  in 
due  form  in  the  senate-house,  and  Trajan,  leaving 
an 'army  of  occupation  at  Zermizegethusa,  and  forti- 
fying various  posts  of  importance,  quitted  the  con- 
quered territory  and  again  presented  himself  to  the 
exulting  citizens.® 

The  victor’s  return  to  Rome  was  solemnized  by  the 
reception  of  Dacian  envoys  in  the  senate- 
house,  where  they  laid  down  their  arms,  tuJito^itome 
and  ioininar  their  hands  in  the  attitude  of  a.  d.  ioS”*’ 
suppliants,  repeated  their  master’s  promise 
of  submission,  and  solicited  the  favour  and  protection 
of  the  empire.  Trajan  celebrated  a triumph,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Dacicus.  The  rejoicings  on 
this  occasion  were  accompanied  by  magnificent  shows 
of  gladiators,  which  were  congenial  to  his  martial 
spirit : but  we  should  less  have  expected  the  rude 
warrior  to  recall  the  dancers  to  the  theatre ; still  less 
that  a personal  liking  for  one  of  these  performers 
should  have  induced  him  to  this  unworthy  com- 
pliance.* But  Trajan,  with  all  his  valour,  generosity. 


' Dion,  Ixviii.  9. 

* Francke,  Gesch.  Trajans,  p.  113.  foil.  The  Moorish  cavalry  are 
supposed  to  represent  a detachment  of  auxiliaries  accompanying  the 
Koman  army,  and  led  by  Lusius  Quietus,  a Mauretanian  officer,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  sequeL 

* The  circumstances  of  this  triumph  are  only  known  to  ns  in  the 
meagre  abridgment  of  Dion  (Ixviii.  10.).  Statius,  the  court-poet  of 
an  earlier  reign,  was  now  dead ; Pliny  was  absent,  having  just  left 
Home  for  the  government  of  Bitliynia  (a.d.  103.  Clinton’s  Fast, 
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and  self-command,  was  coarse  both  by  nature  and 
habit,  and  his  vicious  tastes  were  not  confined  to 
excess  in  wine.*  His  self-respect  was  preserved  only 
by  the  bluntness  of  his  moral  sense ; and  so  far  it  was 
fortunate  for  mankind,  who  profited  by  the  serenity 
with  which  he  could  rise  from  indulgences  which 
even  the  Komans  regarded  as  weaknesses,  to  the  firm 
and  prudent  exercise  of  his  lofty  functions.  He 
plunged  again  into  all  the  details  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, and  while  he  devised  wise  and  liberal 
measures,  and  watched  over  their  execution,  he  at- 
tended assiduously  on  the  tribunals,  and  was  seen 
dispensing  justice  in  person,  day  by  day,  in  the  forum 
of  Augustus,  in  the  portico  of  Livia,  and  other  public 
places.  But  these  occupations  were  soon  interrupted 
by  the  report  of  fresh  aggi-essions  on  the 

K«newed  ^ ^oo 

oKKrewioni  of  pait  of  the  Dacians,  who  began,  it  seems, 
as  soon  as  the  conqueror  s back  was  turned, 
to  break  the  treaty  in  many  ways,  by  collecting  arms, 
receiving  deserters,  repairing  their  strongholds,  soli- 
citing alliances  with  neighbouring  tribes,  and  making 
hostile  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the  friends 
or  clients  of  the  empire.  They  ventured  to  cross  the 

Bom.y,  and  Martial  had  recently  returned  to  his  native  Bilbilis.  The 
twelfth  book  of  the  Epigrams  was  sent  to  Rome  from  Spain.  In  xii, 
8.  Martial  seems  to  allude  to  the  foreign  captives  or  envoys  who  at- 
tended the  eelebration  of  Trajan’s  triumph : 

“ Parthorum  proceres,  ducesque  Serum, 

Thraces,  Sauromatm,  Get®,  Britanni 
and  in  xii.  15.  he  celebrates  the  emperor’s  liberality  ki  surrendering 
to  public  objects  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace: 

“ Quicquid  Parrhasia  nhebat  aula, 

Donatum  est  oculis,  deisque  nostris.” 

* We  must  be  satisfied  with  Dion’s  apology,  Ixviii.  7:.  oXA’  tl  aiy 
is  roirup  ^ alcrxp^’'  ^ Kcuthp  iStSpdKn  fj  iv€T6v9ti,  imjyoplav  i.v 
yuy  Si  Tov  rt  rffoo  Siaxiptis  (tnyf  xal  Jjv,  fy  rt  ro7s  wcuSiicoit 

oiiStya  Trajan’s  inebriety  is  noticed  by  Spartian  in  //adr.  3.; 

I^amprid.  in  Atex.  Sev.  39.;  Julian,  de  Cmsar.i  obx  c{co  rod  SvvdirOcu 
pTfToptifiy,  {nth  Si  ryjs  tpiXorroatas  iufiKirrpos  iatnov  iroAAibcir  ^y. 
Victor,  Cits.  13.:  “ Vinolentiam,  quo  vitio,  uti  Nerva  agebatur,  pru- 
dentia  molliverat,  curari  vetans  jussa  post  longiorcs  cpulas.” 
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Theiss  and  attack  their  ancient  enemies  the  lazyges, 
on  whom  Trajan  had  forbidden  them  to  make  re- 
prisals. Again  the  senate  declared  them  public  ene- 
mies, and  exhorted  the  emperor  to  muster  all  the 
forces  of  the  state,  and  reduce  them  to  complete 
subjection.' 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  104,  Trajan  repaired 
again  to  his  army,  cantoned  along  the  course  xrojan-i  «- 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  held  ready  to  be 
concentrated  at  his  call  on  any  point  to 
which  he  chose  to  direct  it.  An  unbroken  line  of 
military  causeway,  stretching  from  the  Mayn  across 
the  Odenwald  and  Black  Forest  to  the  Danube,  and 
from  thence,  closely  hugging  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  to  the*  shores  of  the  Euxine,  is  ascribed  to 
the  care  and  prudence  of  this  imperator,  and  was 
doubtless  a work  of  many  years’  labour.*  Trajan  was 
the  first  apparently  of  the  emperors  who  recognised 
the  homogeneity  of  the  barbarian  races  before  him, 
foresaw ' the  possibility  of  their  union,  and  felt  the 
importance  of  concentrating  against  them  all  the 
resources  of  the  empire.  The  facilities  afforded  by 
these  means  of  communication  enabled  him  to  pour 
the  frontier  legions  on  any  threatened  point,  and 
even  to  spring  on  the  foe  where  least  prepared  to 
resist  him.  Of  this  enormous  work  some  traces  may 
here  and  there  be  discovered ; but  the  line  is  marked 
at  the  present  day  rather  by  names  of  posts  and 
colonies  founded  along  it,  than  by  actual  remains  of 
turf  or  stone.  At  one  spot,  however,  the  gorge, 
namely,  of  the  Danube  just  below  Orsova,  popularly 
known  as  the  Iron  Gate,  the  mark  of  Trajan’s  hand 
may  be  discovered  in  a scar  which  indents  for  some 
miles  the  face  of  the  cliff,  forming  a terrace  about 
five  feet  in  width.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  way 

' Dion,  Ixviii.  10. 

* Victor,  C(ts.  13.:  “ Iter  conditnm  per  feras  gentcs,  quo  facile  ab 
usque  Politico  mari  in  Galliam  permeatur.” 
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was  actually  so  narrow,  but  additional  width  may 
have  been  gained  by  a wooden  gallery,  supportod  on 
a projecting  framework.*  The  Koman  legionary 
worked  well  with  spade  and  pickaxe ; nor,  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  Trajan  column,  was  he  less  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  carpenter’s  tools ; and  the  forests 
of  central  Europe  supplied  him  with  abundant 
materials  for  the  bridges,  the  palisades,  the  towers, 
and  the  roadways  required  for  military  purposes. 
The  road  which  thus  threaded  the  defile  of  the  Iron 
Grate  was  probably  completed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  expedition,  and  the  emperor,  who 
had  already  secured  the  Banat,  and  the  nearest  pass 
into  Transylvania,  seems  to  have  now  contemplated  a 
wider  circuit,  and  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country  at  a more  distant  point.  Besides 
the  Dacian  Iron  Gate  already  mentioned,  which  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  the  Iron  Gate 
of  the  Danube,  there  were  two  other  passes  further 
eastward,  those  of  the  Vulkan  and  the  Rothenthurm, 
leading  out  of  Wallachia.  The  last  and  most  distant 
of  these  defiles  is  that  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Aluta  descend  into  the  Danube  valley ; and  an 
ancient  Roman  road  may  be  traced  to  it  from  the 
Reni.iniof  bank  of  the  Danube.  With  this  road  the 
Gielfwid  at  vestiges  of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  great 
severin.  river  at  Gieli  may  easily  be  connected ; and 
at  Gieli  our  antiquaries  were  wont  to  fix  the  spot 
where  Trajan  planted  in  the  stream  the  vast  and  solid 
pile  described  by  Dion.  But  this  opinion  seems  to 
be  refuted  by  a modern  discovery.  A little  below 
Orsova  the  Danube  issues  from  the  Iron  Gate,  and,  at 

' The  construction  of  this  road  is  described  by  Mr.  Paget  in  his 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  iL  123.  It  is  ascertained  to  be  the  work 
of  Tntjrtn  from  an  inscription  on  the  cliff  overhanging  the  road  at  a 
place  called  Ogradina.  The  inscription  slightly  supt)lied  by  Arnett 
in  a memoir  (Vien.  1S56),  points  to  the  year  101.  (Trajan,  trib.  pot. 
iv.  cons,  iv.)  while  he  was  Germanicus,  but  not  yet  Dacicos:  “Montis 
et  fluvii  anf'ractibus  superatis  viain  patefecit." 
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a village  called  Severin,  where  it  expands  to  a width 
of  1300  yards,  the  foundations  of  piers,  corresponding 
in  number  with  the  statement  of  the  historian,  have 
been  seen  when  the  water  was  more  than  usually  low. 
Here,  then,  as  is  now  generally  agreed, 
stood  the  bridge  of  Trajan’s  architect,  Apol-  bridg‘"««r“"“ 
lodorus.*  The  passage  of  the  river  at 
Severin  would  point  to  the  Vulkan,  at  the  head  of 
the  Schyl,  as  the  pass  through  which  Trajan  pene- 
trated into  Dacia;  but  in  this  direction,  it  seems 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  a Eoman  causeway,  whereas 
such  a road  undoubtedly  led  from  Gieli  to  the  Eoth- 
enthurm  by  the  line  of  the  Aluta  The  question 
does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactorily  settled ; but  the 
correspondence  between  the  account  of  Dion  and  the 
existing  indications  of  a bridge  is  tolerably  close, 
and  it  would  be  perhaps  excessive  caution  to  withhold 
assent  from  the  opinion  now  commonly  received.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  Trajan’s  policy  to  establish 
a permanent  connexion  between  the  oppo- 
site  banks,  so  that  the  Eoman  forces  might  of  Tnyan’* 
command  a peissage  at  all  seasons  without 
delay  or  impediment.  The  foundations  he  laid  were 
enormous  piles  of  masonry,  capable  of  bearing  the 
greatest  weights,  and  resisting  the  utmost  pressure  of 
ice  or  water.  The  superstructure  was  probably  of 
wood ; for  though  I cannot  believe  the  statement  that 
the  span  of  the  arches  was  170  Eoman,  or  163  Eng- 
lish feet,  the  dimensions  were  undoubtedly  such  as 
would  hardly  admit  of  solid  stonework.®  The  vast 


' That  the  bridge  was  the  work  of  ApoIIodorus,  of  whom  more 
hereafter,  is  stated  by  Procopius,  Mdif.  iv.  6. 

’ Francke,  p.  128,  129.,  seems  to  show  that  Gieli,  about  220  miles 
below  Belgrade,  150  miles  below  Severin,  answers  to  the  conditions 
required  in  every  respect,  except  its  distance  from  the  presumed  base 
of  Trajan’s  operations.  There  are  remains  there,  also,  of  piers  and 
‘towers,  very  similar  to  those  at  Severin. 

• Dion’s  measurements  are  1.50  Roman  feet  for  the  height  of  the 
arches,  170  for  the  spaa,  ami  4770  for  the  entire  leugth  of  the  struc* 
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preparations  urged  hastily  forward,  for  putting  an 
effectual  curb  on  their  aggressions,  alarmed  the 
Dacians,  and  several  tribes  seem  to  have  repeated 
their  submission.  Decebalus  sought  to  avert  the 
attack  by  another  capitulation.  But  the  demands  of 
Trajan  were  now  so  severe  and  peremptory,  that  the 
barbarian  was  driven  to  despair,  and  making  a last 
effort  for  independence,  asseinbed  all  his  vassals,  and 
warned  them  that  the  defection  of  one  must  draw 
down  ruin  upon  all,  for  the  Bomans  were  determined 
to  complete  their  subjugation.  The  Dacian  was 
brave  and  resolute ; nor  need  we  doubt  that  he  was 
cunning  also,  and  treacherous.  The  Komans  asserted 
that  he  tried  to  repel  the  invasion  by  assassinating 
their  commander.  His  emissary  gained  admission 
to  the  presence  of  the  fearless  and  affable  imperator, 
and  drew  a dagger  upon  him.  Arrested  and  put  to 
the  torture,  he  divulged  the  treachery  of  his  master. 
Decebalus  then  resorted  to  another  device.  He  en- 
Deviceof  trapped  Longinus,  a distinguished  Roman 
”bu'i^fa’our-  officer,  and  required  him  to  disclose  the 
able  terma  pfans  of  his  impcrator.  The  Roman  gal- 
lantly refused ; and  Decebalus  had  the  magnanimity 
to  respect  his  courage,  and  to  release  him  from  his 
bonds.  He  retained  him,  however,  as  a hostage,  and 
demanded  honourable  terms  of  peace  for  his  ransom. 
The  Romans,  indeed,  pretend  that  he  insisted  on 
the  evacuation  of  the  Dacian  soil  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  together  with  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Whatever  were  the  terms  really  pro- 
posed, Trajan,  much  as  he  valued  his  officer,  could 
not  assent  to  them.  Nothing  but  the  overthrow  of 

ture.  The  Roman  foot  is  to  the  English  as  11.. I ; 12.  Puget’s  esti- 
mate of  3900  feet  for  the  length  wi'uid  be  more  than  .500  feet  short  of 
Dion’s.  The  height,  according  to  Dion’s  statement,  seems  to  me  in- 
credible. He  was  bimself  governor  of  Pannonia  about  120  ve.ars  later, 
but  the  bridge  had  been  overthrown  long  beb'rc.  'I’be  piers,  of 
course,  were  of  stone,  but  the  superstructure  must  have  been  of  wood, 
which,  indeed,  is  borne  out  by  the  sculptures  of  the  Trajan  column. 
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Decebalus  and  the  thorough  conquest  of  his  whole 
realm,  would  now  satisfy  him.  He  returned,  G.iuntryof 
however,  an  evasive  answer,  by  which  he 
deterred  the  enemy  from  slaying  his  prisoner.  Lon- 
ginus, sensible  of  the  difficulty  in  which  his  leader 
was  involved,  determined  to  relieve  him  by  his  own 
voluntary  death.  Pretending  to  concert  a reconcili- 
ation between  the  two  chiefs,  he  sent  a freedman  to 
Trajan,  with  a secret  message  conjuring  him  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  unflinching  vigour.  Meanwhile 
he  had  got  possession  of  some  poison,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  messenger  left  him,  he  swallowed.  When 
Decebalus  discovered  that  he  had  been  cajoled,  he 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  freedman,  offering  to 
return  the  dead  body  in  exchange  ; but  Trajan  mag- 
nanimously refused  to  barter  the  living  for  the  dead, 
and  the  Dacian’s  revenge  was  frustrated.* 

While  the  bridge  was  building,  Trajan  was  pre- 
paring the  plan  of  his  campaign,  collecting  Defeat  of  th* 
his  forces  and  magazines,  and  negotiating  J/athof  dTm- 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  He  crossed  *>»>>“•*• 
the  Danube  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  ex- 
tended his  operations  over  a large  tract  of  country, 
constructing  roads  and  planting  fortifications,  to  form 
a secure  basis  for  the  complete  reduction  of  the 
Dacian  strongholds.  He  seems  to  have  struck  east- 
ward, as  far  at  least  as  the  Schyl,  or  Aluta,  and 
thence  to  have  ascended  to  the  Rothenthurm,  from 
which  he  burst  with  irresistible  fury  on  the  valley  of 
the  Maros.  Decebalus  was  wholly  unable  to  contend 
with  him  in  the  field,  but  still  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate but  aimless  and  ineffectual  defence  behind  the 
streams  or  among  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  till 
he  was  finally  driven  into  the  heart  of  Transylvania. 
Such  a campaign  may  have  exercised  the  skill  of  the 
Roman  general  and  his  oflBcers,  and  given  scope  to 


' Dion,  Ixviii.  12. 
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the  display  of  personal  valour  and  conduct  in  his 
soldiers ; but  it  was  distinguished  by  no  glorious  ex- 
ploits of  arms,  and  the  poem  which  Pliny  urges  his 
friend  Caninius  to  consecrate  to  it,  must  have  been 
overlaid  with  heavy  descriptions  of  mechanical  opera- 
tions, or  have  evaporated  in  a cloud  of  dull  pane- 
gyrics, but  for  the  devotion  of  Longinus  and  other 
feats  of  personal  heroism,  such  as  were  never  want- 
ing in  the  Koman  armies.*  Trajan’s  final  success 
was  indeed  secured  by  the  defection  of  the  Sarma- 
tians,  the  lazyges,  and  the  Burri,  from  the  common 
cause  of  the  barbarians.  All  the  passes  were  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Komans,  and  the  central  regions  fell 
step  by  step  into  their  possession.  The  hill  fort,  in 
which  the  Dacian  chieftain  held  his  residence,  was 
stormed  after  a desperate  resistance,  and  Decebalus 
fell  on  his  own  sword  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  capital. 
The  nobles  of  the  conquered  land  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  sovereign,  first  firing  their  houses,  and 
then  handing  round  the  poisoned  bowl.  Such  is  the 
scene  represented  on  the  column  at  Rome,  which  still 
records  in  monumental  sculpture  the  chief  features 
of  this  memorable  struggle.  The  head  of  Decebalus 
was  sent  as  a trophy  to  Rome,  a downward  step 
towards  barbarism,  which  marks  the  coarseness  of 
feeling  engendered  in  the  frontier  camps  of  civiliza- 
tion. Decebalus  had  concealed  his  treasures  under 
a heap  of  stones  in  the  bed  of  a river,  the  stream  of 
which  had  been  first  turned,  and  then  suffered  to  flow 
again  over  it.*  The  captives  employed  in  the  work 

* Pliny,  Epist  viii.  1. : “ Quse  tain  recens,  tam  copiosa,  tarn  lata, 
qnce  denique  tam  poetica  et,  quanquam  in  verissimis  rebus,  tam 
fabulosa  materia?’*  The  delineation  of  the  bridge  on  the  Trajan 
column  is  followed  by  that  of  sieges  and  skirmishes,  rather  than  of 
regular  battles. 

* Dion,  Ixviii,  14,  calls  this  river  the  Sargetia  (the  Strchl),  on 
which  Zermizegethusa  or  Varhcly  stood.  But  this  valley  had  been 
acquired  in  the  first  campaign,  and  the  spot  where  the  treasures  were 
concealed  might  be  expected  to  be  more  remote. 
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had  been  put  to  death  to  prevent  its  disclosure. 
Nevertheless  the  secret  had  been  revealed  to  Trajan, 
and  the  precious  hoards  thus  recovered  sufficed  to 
reward  the  valour  of  the  veterans,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  achievement  by  the  column  erected  in  a new 
fomm  at  Eome,' 

The  resistance  of  the  Dacians,  broken,  abandoned, 
and  already  more  than  half-subdued,  ceased  ^ 

with  the  death  of  their  chief.  Trajan  had  t<>  the  form  of 
determined  to  add  another  wide  province 
to  the  empire.  A long  period  of  restless  aggressions^ 
checked  occasionally,  and  chastised  with  bloody  se- 
verity, followed  by  four  years  of  war  carried  on  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  with  all  the  barbarity  of  a 
ruder  age,  and  all  the  means  and  resources  of  the 
imperial  civilization,  had  exhausted,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  nearly  depopulated  the  whole  of  Dacia.  The 
emperor  invited  settlers  from  aU  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, and  repeopled  the  land  with  so  many  Roman 
colonists, — with  colonists  at  least  of  Latin  race  and 
speech, — that  the  language  of  the  empire  became, 
and  to  this  day  substantially  remains,  the  national 
tongue  of  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.®  The 
possession  of  the  territory  was  secured  by  the  found- 
ation of  four  colonies  at  Zermizegethusa,  Apulum, 
Napuca,  and  Cerna.®  The  extent  of  the  new  province, 

' A part  of  Trajan’s  spoil  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Casiiis.  Suidas: 
KdiTiot  Zfbs  ivOa  Tfxuai'br  i$>(0T)Kt  Kparvpas  ipyvpovs,  iutpoBlvia  rjjs 
kot4  tuv  TtrSiv  vIktis.  Hadrian  furnished  the  votive  inscription  : 
Ztji'i  rdS’  AlyfdiSris  Katriip  Tpduwht  &7oA/ua.  The  second  war  ended  in 
106.  “Trajan,  imp.  V.  cons.  V.”  See  the  medals. 

* Eutrop.  viii.  .3.:  “Ex  toto  orbe  Rom.  inhnitas  eo  copias  hominum 
transtulerat,  ad  agros  et  urbes  colendas.  Dacia  enim  diuturno  bello 
Deccbali  viris  fucrat  exhausta.”  Trajan  introduced  the  novel  prin- 
ciple of  forbidding  the  transplantation  of  citizens  from  Italy;  but 
whether  before  or  after  the  foundation  of  his  own  colonies  in  Dacia 
does  not  appear.  Capitolinns  speaks  of  a later  emperor  who  violated 
this  rule  (M,  Aurel.  11.):  “ Hispaniis  exhaustis,  Italica  allectione, 
contra  Trajani  pra:cepta,  vereeunde  consuluit." 

• The  first  of  these  was  officially  designated  Col.  Ulpiii  Trajtina, 
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which  was  bounded  by  the  Danube  on  the  south,  by 
the  Theiss  on  the  west,  by  the  Carpathians  on  the 
north,  was  not  perhaps  accurately  determined  amid 
the  boundless  steppes  in  which  it  lost  itself  eastward. 
Ptolemy  indeed  makes  the  Hierassus,  or  Pruth,  the 
eastern  frontier ; but  Koman  plantations,  and  possibly 
military  stations  also  reached  even  to  the  Dniester, 
and  some  critics  have  imagined  that  the  Koman  oc- 
cupation was  propagated  as  far  as  the  Don.*  The 
narrow  strip  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube, 
from  which  the  Dacian  tribes  had  been  expelled  by 
the  people  known  as  the  lazyges  Metanasta;,  seems, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  have  been  never  included 
in  any  Roman  province.*  It  was  no  doubt  a tract  of 
mere  swamp  and  jungle.  The  triple  division  of  the 
Dacian  province  into  Ripensis,  Apulensis,  and  Al- 
pensis,  refers  to  the  three  districts  of  Wallachia,  the 
Banat  with  Transylvania,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Theiss,  or  the  hill  country  from  which  that  stream  de- 
scends. Mcesia  now  ceased  to  be  a frontier  province ; 
the  great  road  which  led  into  the  mountains  along 
the  banks  of  the  Aluta  conveyed  the  presidiary  legions 
from  the  stations  they  had  so  long  occupied  on  the 
Danube  to  the  heart  of  Transylvania.  Nevertheless 
Mcesia  might  still  retain  its  importance,  as  a base  of 
operations,  if  force  should  ever  be  required  to  retain 
the  conquered  Dacians  in  subjection,  and  Trajan  took 


and  may  be  traced,  from  inscriptions  and  other  remains,  at  Varhely. 
Apnium  (Col.  Apulensis,  Ulpian.  Dig.  xv.  8.)  is  supposed  to  be 
Kurlsburg  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Maros.  Napuca  is  identified 
by  the  distances  in  the  Peutinger  Table  with  Maros-Vasarhely. 
(Francke,  p.  1 73.)  Ceriia  or  Dierna  (Ptolera.  iii.  8.  10.)  is  mentioned 
as  a colony  of  Trajan  by  Ulpian,  /.c.  It  seems  to  have  stood  on  the 
little  stream  which  hears  the  name  of  Tjerna,  and  to  have  been  at  or 
near  to  Mehadia,  long  celebrated  for  its  saline  baths. 

' Francke,  p.  180. 

’ The  geography  of  Daeia  is  known  chiefly  from  a ch.apter  in 
Ptolemy  (iii.  8.).  to  which  a few  notices  may  be  added  from  the 
Angu.stan  Histories  and  the  inscriptions.  See  Francke’s  Gesch, 
Trajans,  and  Marquardi  (Becker’s  Handb.  der  Alterth.  iii.  1.  10%). 
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further  measures  to  secure  it  by  the  establishment 
within  it  of  the  two  colonies  of  QEscus  and  Eatiaria 
on  the  river-bank.*  He  built  also  the  town  of  Nico- 
polis,  named  after  his  victories,  in  a strong  position 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Hagmus.  To  him  and  his  lieu- 
tenants are  ascribed  the  vestiges  of  Koman  causeways, 
and  of  ramparts  and  trenches  long  supposed  to  be 
Roman,  with  which  the  lowlands  of  Wallachia  and 
the  Banat  are  still  deeply  scarred ; but  the  last  at 
least,  whether  their  date  precede  or  follow  the  Roman 
occupation,  are  now  generally  considered  to  be  the 
works  of  the  barbarians. 

Of  the  Dacian  province,  the  last  acquired  and  the 
first  to  be  surrendered  of  the  Roman  pos-  The  mom.- 
sessions,  if  we  except  some  transient  occu-  S^iauciu- 
pations,  soon  to  be  commemorated,  in  tbe 
East,  not  many  traces  now  exist ; but  even  these  may 
suffice  to  mark  the  moulding  power  of  Roman  civil- 
ization, which  impressed  on  this  distant  region  the 
same  type  of  culture  which  we  recognise  in  Spain 
and  Britain,  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  conquests  of 
Trajan  are  indelibly  engraved  on  coins  and  marbles, 
while  the  accents  of  the  old  Roman  tongue  still  echo 
in  the  valleys  of  Hungary  and  Wallachia ; the  de- 
scendants of  the  Dacians  at  the  present  day  repudiate 
the  appellation  of  Wallachs,  or  strangers,  and  still 
claim  the  name  of  Romuni.  Interesting,  however, 
as  these  records  are  of  a conquest  which  left  such 
slight  and  transient  political  traces,  the  wars  of  Dacia 
are  more  eminently  distinguished  by  their  sculptured 
monument,  still  standing  in  its  pristine  majesty,  and 
embalmed  in  the  glory  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries, 
the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  After  his  return  to 

% 

• Ratiaria  is  placed  at  or  near  to  Widrtin.  CEsciis  lay  considerably 
further  cast.  Trajan’s  Nicopolis  (Ni<c<i7roAis  irfpl  AJ’/toi',  Ptol.)  men- 
tioned by  A mm.  Marcell.  xx.\i.  5.  16.  and  placed  by  Jornandcs  on 
the  latra  (mod.  lantra).  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  modern 
Nicopolis  or  Nikup,  on  the  Danube.  See  Fraiieku,  p.  160. 
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Rome,  and  the  celebration  of  a triumph,  witli  spec- 
Tr»i«n*i  tacles  on  a grander  scale  tlian  ever,  the 

forum.  conqueror  of  Dacia  resolved  to  immortalize 

the  memory  of  his  epoch,  by  the  construction  of  a 
forum  which  should  surpass  in  extent  and  splendour 
every  similar  work  of  the  Caesars  before  him.*  The 
emperors,  from  Julius  downwards,  had  contributed 
towards  opening  an  outlet  for  the  traffic  of  the  old 
Roman  forum  into  the  Campus  !Martius,  to  the  right 
of  the  Capitoline.  But  this  eminence,  which  now 
stands  out  disconnected  from  the  encircling  ridge  of 
the  Roman  hills,  was,  down  to  this  period,  no  more 
than  a bold  projecting  spur  of  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
slope  which  rmited  the  one  with  the  other,  formed  a 
barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  imperial  builders.  The 
splendours  of  the  city,  and  the  splendours  of  the 
Campus  beyond  it,  were  still  separated  by  a narrow 
isthmus,  thronged  perhaps  with  the  squalid  cabins 
of  the  poor,  and  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  the 
Servian  wall  which  ran  along  its  summit.*  Step  by 
step  the  earlier  emperors  had  approached  with  their 
new  forums  to  the  foot  of  this  obstruction.  Domitian 
was  the  first  to  contemplate  and  commence  its  re- 
moval.® Nerva  had  the  fortune  to  consecrate  and  to 
give  his  own  name  to  a portion  of  his  predecessor’s 

' Dion,  Ixviii.  15..  specifies  the  number  of  days  of  these  spectacles, 
viz.  123;  the  number  of  beasts  Klain,  viz.  11,000;  the  number  of 
gladiators  who  fought,  viz.  10,000.  This  triumph  was  celebrated 
A.  D.  107,  A.  u.  860. 

* The  fact  of  this  connexion  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capi- 

toline seems  to  be  put  beyond  a doubt  by  the  inscription  on  the  base 
of  the  Trajan  column,  which  purports  to  have  been  erected  to  show 
how  deep  was  the  excavation  made  for  the  area  of  the  forum : “ Ad 
dfclarandum  quantse  altitudinis  mons  et  locus  taniis  operibus  sit 
egestus.”  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Dion,  Ixviii. 
16.:  s’!  rov  Kara  r)jy  icyopiiv  fpyov  • xcU'tos  yap  toS  x^piov 

iKtlyou  optivov  6yros,  KoreaKa’f/t  roaovrov  Saov  6 k'kdv  Iwiaxtt,  Kal  riiP 
iyopav  ck  toutou  weStv^t'  KariaKtvatrf  •,  but  it  seems  quite  inexplicable. 

• Victor,  Cat.  13.:  “ Adhuc  Romte  a Domitiano  coepta  fora,  atqiie 
alia  molta  plusquom  magnifica  coluit  ornavitque." 
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construction  ’ ; but  Trajan  undertook  to  complete 
the  bold  design,  and  the  genius  of  his  architect  tri- 
umphed over  all  obstacles,  and  executed  a work 
which  exceeded  in  extent  and  splendour  any  previous 
achievement  of  the  kind.  He  swept  away  every 
building  on  the  site,  levelled  the  spot  on  which  they 
had  stood,  and  laid  out  a vast  area  of  columnar  gal- 
leries connecting  halls  and  chambers  for  public 
use  and  recreation.  The  new  forum  was 
adorned  with  two  libraries,  one  for  Grreek,  b«inca'ud 
the  other  for  Roman  volumes,  and  it  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a basilica  of  magnificent  di- 
mensions. Beyond  this  basilica,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  Campus,  the  same  architect  erected  a 
temple  for  the  worship  of  Trajan  himself ; but  this 
work  belonged  probably  to  the  reign  of  Trajan’s  suc- 
cessor, and  no  doubt  the  Ulpian  forum,  with  all  its 
adjuncts,  occupied  many  years  in  building.*  The 
area  was  adorned  with  numerous  statues,  in  which 
the  figure  of  Trajan  was  frequently  repeated,  and 
among  its  decorations  were  groups  in  bronze  or 
marble  representing  his  most  illustrious  actions.  The 
balustrades  and  cornices  of  the  whole  mass  of  build- 
ings flamed  with  gilded  images  of  arms  and  horses. 
Here  stood  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  the  em- 
peror ; here  was  the  triumphal  arch  decreed  him  by 

’ Suet  Domit.  5.;  “Forum  quod  nunc  Neryse  vocatur.”  This 
forum  was  also  called  Transilorium  or  Pervium;  it  seems  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  begun  by  Domitian,  or,  rather,  by  Vespasian,  and  to 
have  been  adorned  with  Domitian’s  temple  of  Minerva;  hence  “ Pal- 
ladittm  forum.” 

* Apollodorus  is  specified  as  the  architect  by  Dion,  Ixix.  4.  The 
authorities  for  the  description  of  the  forum,  &c.,  are  numerous,  and 
have  been  collected  by  the  topographers.  See  Becker,  p.  378.  foil. 
It  is  most  improbable  that  the  temple  of  Trajan  should  have  been 
erected  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  place  it  occupied  beyond  the 
basilica  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a later  addition.  Trajan’s  tri> 
umphal  arch  was  completed  or  decorated  by  Hadrian,  as  appears 
from  a figure  of  Hadrian’s  favourite  Antinous  on  one  of  the  medal- 
lions which  have  been  transferred  from  it  to  the  arch  of  Constantine. 
Miilicr,  Denkmiiler  Her  Alten  Kunst,  p.  51. 
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thesenate, adorned  witli  sculpture, which  Constantine, 
two  centuries  later,  transferred  without  a blush  to 
his  own,  a barbarous  act  of  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror, to  which  however  we  probably  owe  their 
preservation  to  this  day  from  ^ill  more  barbarous 
spoliation.* 

Amidst  this  profusion  of  splendour  the  great 
TrEjan*  objcct  to  wliich  the  eye  was  principally  di- 
coiumn.  reeled  was  the  column,  which  rose  majes- 
tically in  the  centre  of  the  forum  to  the  height  of  128 
feet,  sculptured  from  the  base  of  the  shaft  to  the 
summit  with  the  story  of  the  Dacian  wars,  shining 
in  every  volute  and  moulding  with  gold  and  pigments, 
and  crowned  with  the  colossal  effigy  of  the  augJist 
conqueror.*  The  Greek  and  Roman  artists  had  long 
felt  the  want  of  ^ome  device  for  breaking  the  hori- 
zontal lines  so  prevalent  in  their  architecture ; and 
to  this  feeling  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  erection 
of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  by  Augustus  and  others,  in 
the  public  places  of  Rome.  The  Greeks  seem  to 
have  often  used  the  column  for  this  pm-pose®;  but  a 
column,  the  emblem  of  supporting  power,  with  no- 
thing to  rest  upon  it,  however  graceful  in  itself,  must 
have  seemed  to  lack  meaning,  which  the  urn  or  ball 
by  which  it  was  sometimes  surmounted  would  hardly 
supply.  The  statue,  however,  of  a god  or  a hero  im- 
parted at  least  a moral  dignity  to  the  pillar,,  on  which 


' The  subjects  of  these  bas-reliefs  show  that  they  belonged  to 
Trajan's  arch.  The  areh  of  Constantine  may  hare  been  preserved 
in  ages  of  Christian  barbarism  by  respeet  for  the  memory  of  the 
great  Christian  emperor.  Vopiscus  (in  Prob.  2.)  speaks  of  the  books 
of  Trajan’s  libraries  as  removed  to  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  a danger* 
ous  locality  for  such  combustible  articles.  But  we  gather  from 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  that  they  still  occupied  their  original  place  in 
the  fifth  century. 

* The  column  is  referred  to  in  Cell.  xiii.  24.;  Fausan.  v.  12.  6.; 
Amm.  Marcell.  xvi.  11.  See  the  topographers,  &c.  For  the  fact 
that  it  was  coloured,  see  Francke,  Gesch.  Traj.  p.  188. 

' The  fashion  of  placing  statues  on  columns  was  adopted  from  tha 
Greeks.  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Hal.  xxxvi.  6. 
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it  might  seem  to  have  alighted  on  its  flight  from 
heaven  to  earth,  or  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  Trajan  column  are  peculiarly  gracef^ul ; the 
compact  masses  of  stone,  nineteen  in  number,  of  which 
the  whole  shaft  is  composed,  may  lead  us  to  admire 
the  skill  employed  in  its  construction ; but  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  this  historic  monument  is  the 
spiral  band  of  figures  which  throughout  encircles  it.‘ 
To  the  subjects  of  Trajan  himself  this  record  of  his 
exploits  in  bold  relief  must  have  given  a vivid  and 
sufficient  idea  of  the  people,  the  places,  and  the  ac- 
tions indicated  ; even  to  us,  after  so  many  centuries, 
they  furnish  a correct  type  of  the  arms,  the  arts, 
and  the  costume  both  of  the  Romans  and  barbarians 
which  we  should  vainly  seek  for  elsewhere.  The 
Trajan  column  forms  a notable  chapter  in  the  pic- 
torial history  of  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  conquest  of  Dacia  the  only  triumph 
of  the  Roman  arms  under  the  auspices  of  a A«^ui.itioni 
soldier-emperor.  At  the  same  moment, 
while  Trajan  was  advancing  the  frontiers 
in  the  north,  his  lieutenant  Cornelius  Palma,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  was  annexing  a new  district  to  the 
great  proconsulate  of  the  East.  The  ill-defined  fron- 
tier from  Damascus  to  the  Red  Sea  was  always  sub- 
ject to  attack  from  the  petty  half-nomade  chiefs,  who 
flitted  from  tent  to  village  along  the  border  of  the 
Arabian  desert  The  principal  stations  of  the  tribes 
who  caused  this  constant  annoyance  were  at  Grerasa, 
Rostra,  Philadelphia,  and  Petra,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Jordan  valley  by 
the  complete  reduction  of  these  places.®  A single 


' The  statue  of  Trajan  had  long  fallen  from  its  lofty  pedestal 
■when  it  was  replaced  with  a figure  of  St.  Peter  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
Beneath  the  column  was  a sepulchral  chamber,  designed  for  the  ashes 
of  the  emperor. 

^ Dion,  Ixviii.  14.,  whose  cpitomizer  dismisses  the  subject  in  a 
single  sentence.  Ammiao.  Marcell.  xir.  8.:  “Usee  quoque  civitates 
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campaign,  conducted  with  energy  and  determina- 
tion, sufficed  perhaps  to  lodge  the  Roman  eagles  in 
these  border  citadels,  from  whence  the  country  could 
be  kept  in  permanent  subjection.  The  great  caravan 
lines  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea  were 
secured.  The  emporiums  of  Arabian  commerce  were 
placed  under  the  authority  of  Roman  governors,  and 
enjoyed  for  some  centuries  the  protection  of  Roman 
garrisons.  Among  them  Petra  rose  to  peculiar  emi- 
nence, and  the  remarkable  ruins  still  existing  on  its 
site  attest  at  least  the  extent  of  its  population  and 
the  splendour  of  its  architecture.  This  district,  which 
was  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Roman  acquisitions,  con- 
tinued to  be  attached  to  the  empire  for  several  suc- 
ceeding centuries.^ 

The  ideas  of  the  great  conquering  people  were  still 
dilating  with  the  swelling  consciousness  of  their 
power  and  magnificence.  The  vast  dimensions  of 
Trajan’s  architectural  structure  might  put  to  blush 
the  imperial  builders  of  earlier  times.  The  Ulpian 
forum,  with  all  its  accessories,  occupied  a larger  space  ' 
than  those  of  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Nerva  together ; 
while  the  open  area  of  the  old  Roman  forum  might 
have  been  contained  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Ulpian  basilica  alone.^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 


habet  inter  oppida  quiedam  ingentes,  Bostram  et  Gerasara  et  Phila- 
delphiara.  Hanc,  provinciaj  imposito  nomine,  rectoreque  attribute, 
obtemperare  legibns  nostris  Trajanus  corapulit  imperator.”  Damas- 
cus, hitherto  subjected  nominall/  to  the  rule  of  a native  family,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Aretas,  and  resided  in  Petra  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
15.  2.;  S.  Paul,  2 Cor.  xi.  32.),  though  occupied  by  a Roman  gar- 
rison (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  7.),  was  now  formally  incorporated  in 
the  Syrian  province.  Becker,  Handb.  der  Alterthiimerf  iii.  1.  183,; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm.  iii.  p.  330. 

* Dion,  Ixxv,  1,  2.;  Eutrop.  viil  18.  See  also  the  Notitia  dign. 
(Becker,  Alterthumer^  iii.  1.  203.)  The  people  of  Petra  and  Bostra 
accepted  the  date  of  the  Roman  conquest  for  their  chronological  era. 
Chron.  Pasch.  i.  p.  472.:  ncTpaToi  koI  BoarrpTjyol  iyrtv6ey  rovs  iavrStp 
Xptirovs  ipidfwvai^  i.e.  from  a.d.  105. 

’ See  the  ichnography  of  this  series.of  buildings  in  Becker’s  Hand~ 
buchj  taken  from  (janina’s  Indicazione  Topograhea.  and  adopted  in 
the  art.  “Roma;”  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Class.  Geography, 
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that  no  account  of  it,  and  indeed  no  reference  to  it, 
is  given  by  a contemporary  author.  But  Fewremain- 
Martial,  who  has  supplied  us  with  many 
hints  at  least  of  the  architectural  glories  of 
Nero  and  Domitian,  had  retired  to  his  native  Bilbilis 
before  the  commencement  of  the  works  in  which  the 
grandiosity  of  Spanish  taste  was  first  exemplified  in 
marble;  the  panegyric  of  Pliny  had  been  already 
pronounced,  and  the  letters  comprised  in  his  collec- 
tion belong  to  an  earlier  date.’  Juvenal,  who  is  not 
wholly  silent  on  other  buildings  of  Trajan,  has  no 
allusion  to  the  forum  or  the  column ; and  indeed  this 
writer,  while  he  describes  life  at  Eome  in  almost 
every  line  of  almost  all  his  satires,  is  strangely  defi- 
cient in  topographical  notices.  Tacitus  reserved  a 
work  on  the  Affairs  of  Trajan  for  the  solace  of  an 
old  age  which  possibly  he  never  attained.  Since  the 
fall  of  Domitian  Suetonius  has  deserted  us,  and  the 
era  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  stands  on  the  verge 
of  a great  chasm  in  Koman  literature.  At  a much 
later  period  we  get  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Ulpian 
forum,  which  seems  to  have  long  retained  its  para- 
mount dignity  among  the  remains  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence. It  was  here  that  the  emperors  long  sat 
in  state,  attended  by  the  lictors  with  their  gilded 
fasces ; and  here,  in  the  last  decline  or  revival  of  old 
traditions,  when  there  were  no  longer  emperors  at 
Rome,  the  consuls  continued  to  create  new  Quirites 
by  manumission  on  the  kalends  of  January.®  When 
the  second  of  the  Christian  and  Byzantine  Csesars 
visited  the  abandoned  capital,  he  was  struck  with  the 

* The  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  Trajan  column  is  inscribed  on 
its  base,  and  answers  to  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  114.  The 
latest  of  Pliny’s  letters  that  can  be  dated  belongs  to  the  year  107; 
but  the  period  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

* Claudian,  xxviii,  646. : “ Desuetaque  cingit 

Regius  auratis  fora  fascibus  Ulpia  lictor.” 

Sidon.  Apoll.:  “Ad  Ulpia  poscunt 

Tc  fora  donabis  quos  libertate  Quirites.” 

VOL.  VIII.  E 
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glories  of  this  spot,  which  even  then  had  no  rival  in 
splendour  under  heaven.*  Even  its  decorations  seem 
to  have  been  singularly  respected.  Five  hundred 
years  after  the  Dacian  triumph,  when  Rome  had  been 
taken  and  retaken  by  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Greeks, 
and  had  suffered  from  earthquakes  and  inundations, 
from  natural  decay  and  squalid  poverty,  more  than 
even  from  the  violence  of  the  spoiler,  a legend,  which 
seems  not  wholly  groundless,  relates  how  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  traversing  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was 
struck  with  the  sight  of  a group  in  bronze,  one  of 
the  many  works  still  conspicuous  on  the  spot,  in 
which  a generous  action  of  its  imperial  founder  was 
vividly  represented.® 

The  Ulpian  forum,  however,  though  the  largest 
Other  build  most  interesting,  was  by  no  means 

ji,grofTr.jan  the  ouly  construction  of  this  emperor  at 
Rome.  No  reign  perhaps  was  marked  by 
more  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to  the  exis^ 
ing  features  of  the  city.  Trajan  prolonged  the  series 
of  halls  and  porticos  which  decorated  the  Campus 
Martius,  among  which  the  Pantheon  and  the  Julian 
mausoleum  still  rose  pre-eminent  an  grandeur.  He 
constructed  a theatre  in  the  same  quarter,  which  was 
remarkable  from  its  circular  shape ; he  added  another 
gymnasium  and  another  odeum  to  the  places  of  the 
kind  already  existing,  consecrated  to  the  display  of 
Grecian  arts  and  accomplishments ; he  gave  to  the 

' See  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  in  Ammianns,  xvi.  6. : 
“Cum  ad  Trajani  forum  venisset,  singulurem  sub  omni  cselo  struc- 
turam.”  Cassiodor.  Variar.  vii.  6.;  Victor,  de  Region,  viii. 

’ The  incident  is  related  by  the  biographers  of  Gregory,  John  and 
Paul  Diaconus,  and  by  John  of  Salisbury,  de  Curial.  Magis.  r.  8.  The 
group  represented  Trajan  dismounting  to  listen  to  a fenmle  petitioner, 
who  would  not  be  pntoif  with  a distant  promise  of  an  audience  when 
he  should  return  from  the  wars.  The  pontiff,  it  is  added,  prayed  for 
the  soul  of  the  righteous  heathen,  and  received  an  assurance  that 
Trajan’s  soul  should  be  released  from  purgatory.  Comp.  Dante, 
Piirgat.  x.  73. ; Farad,  xx.  40.  As  regards  the  female  petitioner,  Dion, 
it  may  be  observed,  tells  the  story  of  Hadrian,  Ixix.  6 
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people  new  thermae,  the  site  of  which  was  near  to 
those  of  Titus,  if  indeed  they  were  not  actually  an 
extension  of  the  Flavian  edifice.*  He  brought  the 
waters  of  the  lake  Sabatinus  to  the  Janiculus,  thus 
adding  a tenth  to  the  nine  existing  aqueducts  of  the 
city.*  There  seems  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
completed  the  arch  of  Titus,  still  unfinished,  on  the 
Velia,  The  Circus  Maximus  had  been  arranged  by 
Julius  Caesar  for  the  reception  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  with  a lower  story  of  masonry  and  wooden 
galleries  above.  The  wood-work  had  been  swept 
away  by  Nero’s  fire ; 'the  restoration  of  this  favourite 
resort  had  been  conducted  by  succeeding  emperors ; 
but  Trajan  earned  popularity  by  enlarging  its  ac- 
commodation, whereby  room  was  obtained  for  the 
still  increasing  multitude  of  the  citizens.*  W'hile, 
however,  the  magnificent  emperor  was  intent  on 
raising  the  abode  of  the  Romans  to  the  level  of  their 
fortunes,  inundations  and  earthquakes,  the  most 
ancient  and  inveterate  of  her  foes,  were  making 
havoc  of  many  of  her  noblest  buildings ; the  frag- 
ments still  remaining  of  Nero’s  brilliant  palace  were 
consumed  by  fire,  the  Pantheon  was  stricken  by 
lightning,  and  the  calamities  which  befel  the  mistress 
of  the  world  might  point  a moral  for  a Christian  writer 
of  a much  later  date,  who  ascribed  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  on  a persecutor  of  his  holy  religion.^ 

Of  this  hereafter.  The  princely  prodigality  of  Tra- 
jan’s taste  was  defrayed  by  the  plunder  or  tribute 
of  conquered  enemies,  and  seems  to  have  laid  at  least 
no  extraordinary  burdens  on  his  subjects.  His  rage 

' Pausan.  Ic.  * Becker’s  Alterthumer,  i.  p.  706. 

’ Plin.  Paneg,  51.  Comp,  Dion,  Ixviii.  7.  The  text  of  Plinr  makes 
the  additional  seats  only  5,000,  which  seems  absurd.  Ctesar  made  room 
for  260,000,  and  at  a later  period  we  read  of  385,000  or  even  485,000 
spectators.  Possibly  all  these  numbers  are  corrupt. 

* Orosius,  vii.  12.  To  guard  against  these  disasters  Trajan  limited 
the  height  of  private  dwellings  to  sixty  feet,  or  ten  feet  below  the 
maximum  allowed  by  Augustus.  Victor,  EpiL  13. 
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for  building  had  the  further  merit  of  being  directed 
Truj.n’i  »rohi  ^0^  the  most  part  to  works  of  public  interest 
and  utility.  He  built  for  the  gods,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  not  for  himself; 
he  restored  the  temples,  enlarged  the  halls  and  places 
of  public  resort ; but  he  was  content  himself  with  the 
palaces  of  his  predecessors.*  Not  in  Rome  only,  but 
in  innumerable  places  throughout  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces, the  hand  of  Trajan  was  conspicuous  in  the 
structures  he  executed,  some  of  which  still  attest  tlie 
splendour  of  the  epoch,  and  the  large-minded  patriot- 
ism of  their  author.  An  arch  at  Ancona  still  re- 
minds us  that  here  he  constructed  a haven  for  his 
navy  on  the  upper  sea;  and  the  port  of  Civita 
Vecchia  is  still  sheltered  by  the  mole  he  cast  into 
the  waters  to  defend  the  roadstead  of  Centumcell®.* 
The  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara  affirms,  by 
an  inscription  still  legible  upon  it,  that  it  was  built 
by  Julius  Lacer,  one  of  Trajan’s  favourite  architects, 
though  the  cost  was  defrayed,  according  to  the  same 
interesting  record,  by  the  local  contributions  of  some 
rich  and  spirited  communities.®  A writer  three 
centuries  later  declares  of  Trajan  that  he  huiU  the 
world  ovei' ; and  the  wide  diffusion  and  long  con- 
tinuance of  his  fame,  beyond  that  of  so  many  others 
of  the  imperial  series,  may  be  partly  attributed  to 

' Pliny  even  praises  Trajan  for  his  great  moderation  in  bniiding, 
at  least  within  the  walls  of  Rome:  “ Idem  tam  parcus  in  eediiicando 
quam  diligens  in  tuendo.”  Paneg.5\.  But  the  Pane^rtciu,  it  must 
be  remembered,  refers  only  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 

® I’liny,  Epist.  vi.  31.,  describes  the  port  of  Centumcella;.  Comp, 
coins  in  Eckhel,  inscriptions  in  Grutcr,  &c.  To  this,  according  to  the 
scholiast,  Juvenal  alludes,  xii.  75.: 

“ Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  sequora  moles, 
Tyrrbenamque  Pharon,  porrectaque  braebia  rursum.” 

* Francke,  Gexh.  Trojans,  p.  584.,  after  Gruter  and  others.  The 
dimensions  of  this  work,  os  given  by  Brotier,  are:  height,  200  feet, 
length  670,  width  28;  arches  6,  each  of  80  feet  span;  all,  of  course, 
in  French  measure.  Trajan  erected  bridges  also  over  the  Rhine, 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
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the  constant  recurrence  of  his  name  conspicuously 
inscribed  on  the  most  solid  and  best  known  monu- 
ments of  the  empire.*  The  greatest  of  his  successors, 
the  illustrious  Constantine,  full  of  admiration  for  his 
genius,  and  touched  perhaps  with  some  envy  of  his 
glory,  compared  him  pleasantly  to  a wallflower,  which 
clings  for  support  to  the  stones  on  wliich  it  flourishes 
so  luxuriantly.* 

The  care  of  this  wise  and  liberal  ruler  extended 
from  the  harbours,  aqueducts,  and  bridges, 
to  the  general  repair  of  the  highways  of  ^g!li"cein 

- • XT  ‘i.  1 i-U  1 the  »(lminii- 

tlie  empire.  Nor  was  it  only  as  the  restorer  tratimi  of  the 
of  military  discipline  or  the  reviver  of  the 
old  tradition  of  conquest,  that  he  took  in  charge 
the  communications  which  were  originally  designed 
chiefly  for  military  purposes.*  He  was  the  great 
improver,  though  not  the  inventor,  of  the  system  of 
posts  upon  the  chief  roads,  which  formed  a striking 
feature  of  Roman  civilization  as  an  instrument  for 
combining  the  remotest  provinces  under  a centralized 
administration.*  The  extent  to  which  the  domestic 
concerns  of  every  distant  municipium  were  subjected 
to  the  prince’s  supervision  is  curiously  pourtrayed  in 


• Eutrop.  viii.  2.:  “ Orbcm  terrarnm  tedificans.”  Several  coins  of 
families,  e.g.  ^Smilia,  Cassia,  Cornelia  and  others,  attest  the  restora- 
tion by  Trajan  of  temples  and  basilicas  erected  by  the  great  men  of  the 
republic.  See  Brotier’s  Tacitus;  in  Append.  Chronol.,  a.  u.  C.  856. 

’ Victor,  Epit  60.:  “ Hie  (Constantinns)  Trajannm  herbam  parie- 
ariam,  ob  titulos  multis  sedibos  inscriptos  appellare  solitus  erat.” 

• The  roads  constructed  or  repaired  by  Trajan  are  carefully  enu- 
merated by  Francke,  pp.  577-583.;  i.e.  1.  on  the  northern  side  of 
Italy  between  Auximum  and  Aquileja;  2.  the  Appian  Way;  3. from 
Beneventum  to  Brundisium ; 4.  various  roads  in  Spain.  They  are 
fur  the  most  part  ascertained  from  inscriptions. 

• Victor,  Coes.  13.:  “ Noscendis  ocius  quse  nbique  e republica 
gerebantur  admota  media  public!  enrsus.*'  Comp.  Plin.  Epist.  x. 
54.  5.5.  The  system  had  been  originally  set  up  by  Augustus  (Suet. 
Ocliiv.  49.),  as  has  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  minute 
economy  of  its  administration  appears  in  divers  letters  of  Pliny  to 
T rajan,  in  which  he  excuses  himself  for  what  miuht  be  considered  an 
illegitimate  use  of  it,  x.  30,  31,  121,  122.  ed.  Gierig. 
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the  letters  of  Pliny,  who  appears,  as  governor  of 
Bithynia,  to  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  consult 
his  master  on  the  answer  he  should  return  to  every 
petition  of  the  provincials,  whether  they  wanted  to 
construct  an  aqueduct,  to  erect  a gymnasium,  or  to 
cover  a common  sewer.^  It  is  possible  indeed  that 
the  courtly  prefect  may,  in  this  instance,  have  been 
over  obsequious,  and  Trajan  himself  seems  almost  to 
resent  the  importunity  with  which  he  begs  to  have 
an  architect  sent  him  from  Eome.  Are  there  no 
such  artists  in  your  province  or  elsewhere  ? asks  the 
emperor.  It  is  from  Greece  that  the  architects  come 
to  Rome^  and  Greece  is  nearer  to  you  than  Italy, ^ 
These  works,  whether  of  convenience  or  splendour, 
were,  it  seems,  generally  constructed  by  the  govern- 
ing bodies  in  the  provinces  themselves  and  by  local 
taxation,  though  assisted  not  uncommonly  by  imperial 
munificence.  Wealthy  citizens  might  continue,  as 
of  old,  thus  to  gratify  their  own  vanity,  taste,  or 
generosity,  of  which  Pliny  is  himself  an  example ; 
but  the  days  of  the  splendid  magnates,  who  pretended 
to  rival  the  prince  in  their  lavish  expenditure,  had 
passed  away,  and  it  was  upon  the  master  of  the  empire 


* Plin.  Epist,  X.  21,  22. 47,  48.  57.  61. 70-73. 98,  99.  (ed.  Gierig). 
We  may  be  surprised  at  the  minuteness  of  the  supervision  exercised 
by  the  central  government,  as  exemplified  in  these  records.  This  was, 
however,  no  novelty  in  the  Roman  administration,  which  under  the 
free  state  was  at  least  equally  jealous  and  exacting.  See  an  anecdote 
in  Vitruvius  i.  4.:  “In  Apulia  oppidum  Salpia  vetus  ....  ex  quo 
incolse  quotannis  segrotando  laborantes  aliquando  pervenerunt  ad  M. 
Hostilium,  eoque  publice  petentes  impetraverun^  uti  his  idoneum 
locum  ad  moenia  transferenda  conquireret,  eligeretque.  Tunc  is 
moratus  non  est,  sed  statim,  rationibus  doctissime  queesitis,  secundum 
mare  mercatus  est  possessionem  loco  salubri;  ab  senatuque  pop. 
que  Rom.  petiit  ut  sineret  transferre  oppidum."  &c. 

2 Plin.  Epist.  x.  33,  34.  Whether  an  architect  was  to  be  sought 
for  from  Greece  or  Rome,  it  shows  how  small  the  class  of  intelligent 
artists  must  have  been  throughout  the  empire,  that  a province  like 
Bithynia,  which  contained  such  great  cities  as  Niceea  and  Nicoraedio, 
was  obliged  to  look  so  far  for  an  architect.  See  the  remarks  of 
Dubois-Guchan,  Tacite  et  son  Siccle,  i.  564, 
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and  proprietor  of  the  fiscus  that  the  burden  continued 
more  and  more  to  fall.' 

While  the  chief  functionaries  of  the  state  subsided 
into  mere  agents  of  police,  the  senate  itself, 
even  under  the  most  obliging  of  its  princes,  ecouSmic»i 
abdicated  its  duties,  and  left  to  him  the 
initiative  in  every  work  of  public  interest.  The 
emperor  had  become  the  sole  legislator,  the  sole  ad- 
ministrator, the  sole  overseer  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  at  last  he  found  himself  almost  its  sole  benefactor 
also.  A mere  selfish  voluptuary  might  neglect  or 
repudiate  this  duty,  but  a prince  of  sense  and  honour 
acknowledged  the  obligation  of  providing,  from  the 
resources  placed  in  his  hands,  for  every  object  of 
general  utility.  The  endowment  of  the  professors 
of  learning  by  Vespasian  seems  to  have  been  made 
from  the  fisc.  Domitian,  in  the  midst  of  his  neces- 
sities, had  respected  this  allocation  of  the  imperial 
treasures ; but  his  own  liberality  was  probably  con- 
fined to  establishing  the  paltry  prizes  of  his  Capitoline 
and  Alban  games.  The  ordinary  largesses  of  grain 
by  which  the  citizen  of  the  lower  ranks  was  almost 
wholly  supported,  had  been  extended  by  Augustus 
to  infants,  and  the  munificence  of  successive  govern- 
ments had  added,  from  time  to  time,  the  condiments 
of  wine,  oil,  and  bacon  to  the  produce  of  the  Egyp- 
tian wheat-fields ; but  Nerva  seems  to  have  Alimentation 
first  introduced  the  habit  of  providing  a 
special  endowment  in  money  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  more  particularly  for  orphans.  This 
prince’s  charity  was  casual,  and  imperfect.  It  was 
reserved  for  Trajan  to  expand  it  into  a system,  and 


' Pliny’s  munificence  was  on  a small  scale,  as  befitted  the  modest 
position  of  an  advocate  and  man  of  letters.  See  an  instance  in  Ep, 
iv.  4.  Licinins  Sunt,  a wealthy  and  ambitious  noble,  built  a (tym- 
nasinm  for  the  Roman  people.  A small  part  only  of  the  liberality  of 
Hcrodes  Atticus,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  ttas  bestowed  on  the 
Romans.  Dion,  Ixviii.  1.5. 
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establish  it  as  an  imperial  institution.  Of  the  origin 
of  this  alimentation  there  is  no  trace.  We  can  only 
imagine  the  motive  for  it  in  the  anxiety  so  long 
manifested  by  government  for  the  increase  of  the 
free  population,  and  its  wish  to  encourage  legitimate 
wedlock.'  The  provision  itself  is  recorded  on  many 
coins  of  Trajan  and  his  successors,  and  is  mentioned 
generally  by  the  historians ; but  it  is  from  the  in- 
scribed tablet  of  Veleia  that  we  derive  our  full  know- 
ledge of  its  extent  and  character.®  If  we  may  ven- 
ture to  apply  to  Rome  and  to  Italy  generally  the  data 
thus  acquired  with  regard  to  one  obscure  municipium, 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  a graduated  scale  of 
endowment  for  male  and  female  children,  for  legi- 
timate and  illegitimate,  suflBcient  for  their  entire 
maintenance,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  recipients 
throughout  the  peninsula  might  amount  to  300,000.® 
This  provision  was  continued  up  to  the  eighteenth 
year  for  males,  and  to  the  fourteenth  for  females. 
The  number  of  boys  thus  supported  would  seem  to 
"have  been  ten  times  that  of  girls ; and  though  the 
care  of  the  government  might  naturally  be  directed 


’ Plin.  Paneg.  26.:  “Hi  subsidium  bellonun,  ornamentnm  pacis, 
publicis  sumptibus  aluntur  ....  ex  his  castra,  ex  his  tribus  reple* 
bantur.” 

‘ Fur  the  coins  and  inscriptions  see  Eckhel  and  Gmter.  Tho 
tablet  referred  to  is  an  inscribed  plate  of  bronze,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Placentia  in  the  year  1747,  from  which  the  character  of 
the  institution  has  been  deduced  by  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
Muratori,  Maffei,  Gori  and  Terrasson. 

* Such  is  the  calculation  of  Francke  (Gesch.  Trajans,  p.  413.)  on 
the  assumption  that  the  number  relieved,  and  the  scale  of  relief  at 
Veleia  (including  Placentia  and  Libuma),  may  be  taken  as  an  index 
to  the  whole  of  Italy.  But  for  this  we  have  not  sufficient  warrant. 
On  the  contrary,  we  might  perhaps  infer  that  the  munificence  of 
Trajan  was  local  rather  than  universal,  from  the  fact  that  Pliny  under- 
takes to  estaldish  a fund  for  the  relief  of  his  own  townspeople 
at  Comuni:  Epist.  vii.  18.  In  his  Panegyricus  (c  28.)  Pliny  speci- 
fies the  number  of  5000  infants  whom  Trajan  had  thus  endowed,  but 
possibly  in  Home  only ; but  this  refers  to  an  early  period  in  his 
reign. 
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to  the  one  sex  more  than  to  the  other,  the  dispro- 
portion seems,  nevertheless,  to  point  signiticantly  to 
the  fact,  of  which  we  have  had  other  indications,  of 
the  frequent  abandonment  of  female  children.'  The 
sums  by  which  this  system  was  maintained  were  ad- 
vanced doubtless  by  the  fiscus.  Loans  were  made 
to  the  local  proprietors  for  the  cultivation  or  im- 
provement of  their  estates,  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
five  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  twelve  per  cent,  which 
was  ordinarily  demanded.*  The  tablet  of  Veleia 
specifies  the  names  of  forty-six  such  proprietors,  with 
the  sums  borrowed  by  each,  and  the  security  in  land 
they  offered  for  them.  If  we  may  further  believe 
that  the  emperor  engaged  not  to  call  in  the  principal, 
the  liberality  of  the  government  would  amount  to  the 
final  surrender  of  a large  capital,  on  the  receipt  of 
less  than  half  the  returns  that  might  have  been  fairly 
exacted  for  it.  The  sum  thus  raised  annually  in  the 
little  town  of  Veleia  might  amount  to  about  400i.  of 
our  money,  which  was  not  insufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  300  poor  children  ® ; but  if  the  above  ex- 
planation of  the  transaction  be  correct,  it  would  seem 
that  the  landowners  who  were  accommodated  on  such 
easy  terms,  were  gainers  by  the  imperial  benevolence 
no  less  than  the  children  themselves.  The  system, 

’ It  was  the  practice  of  a special  class  of  dealers  to  rear  children 
deserted  by  their  parents,  in  order  to  sell  them  as  slaves.  The  trade 
was  recognised  and  regulated  by  law,  and  many  intricate  questions 
arose  from  the  claims  of  the  parents  to  their  children  in  after  life. 
See  Pliny,  Epi$t.  x.  74,  75.  Such  children  were  called  “altelli.” 

* Such  is  the  explanation  of  Hegewisch  and  his  translator  Solvet 
( Epoque  la  plus  heureuse.  See.),  followed  by  Francke,  and  apparently 
the  true  one.  Comp.  Dion,  Ixviii.  5. : ir  koI  tcus  w6\t<n  reus  ir  ’IroAf^ 
irphs  rt/y  ray  reUSuy  rpotpiiy  roKKh  xtV‘<r<«rftu,  ical  roihots  fvtpyrruv. 
That  the  endowment  was  derived,  not  from  a tax  on  the  proprietors, 
but  in  a certain  sense  from  the  imf^erial  treasury,  appears  from  Pliny’s 
phrase  “alimenta  de  too;”  and  this  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
“publico  sumptu”  of  the  inscriptions  by  reference  to  the  fiscus,  the 
private  treasure  of  the  emperor  derived  from  public  sources. 

* See  Francke’s  calculations,  p.  4 1 2. ; on  the  supposition  that  specie 
was  worth  ten  times  its  present  value. 
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whatever  was  its  real  character,  took  firm  root,  and 
was  carried  further  by  the  endowments  of  later  rulers. 
We  must  regard  it,  on  the  whole,  as  an  indirect^  at- 
tempt to  make  the  provinces,  by  which  the  fiscus  was 
supplied,  contribute  to  the  support  of  Italy.  Of  the 
various  modes  by  which  this  end  had  been  sought, 
the  alimentation  of  Trajan  was  the  most  specious; 
but  it  was  not  less  really  the  exaction  of  a tribute, 
such  as  Italy,  in  her  days  of  conquest,  had  been  wont 
to  demand  openly;  but  in  those  days  she  gave  at 
least  her  own  blood  in  exchange  for  the  gold  of  the 
provincials ; now  she  had  ceased  even  to  recruit  the 
legions. 

The  legislation,  indeed,  of  this  popular  emperor  is 
marked  generally  by  a special  consideration 
ben«St  0?^  for  Italian  interests ; and  this  circumstance 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  remark 
the  acclamations  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  Pliny, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  nobility,  and  the  favour  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  later  generations,  who  re- 
ferred, no  doubt,  to  the  testimony  of  this  class  only. 
Even  Trajan’s  wide  experience,  his  acquaintance  and 
personal  connexion  with  the  provinces,  failed  in 
expanding  his  views  to  the  conception  of  himself 
as  sovereign  of  the  whole  empire.  He  was  still  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  perhaps,  in  this  sense,  the 
last  emperor  of  the  Romans.  While  the  world  was 
rapidly  assimilating  itself  to  a single  type,  and  im- 
bibing the  idea  of  its  common  interests,  he  fixed  his 
mind  on  the  narrow  notions  of  the  past,  and  tried  to 
perpetuate  the  selfish  principle  of  monopoly  and  con- 
quest. His  meagre  and  futile  attempts,  indeed,  to 
maintain  the  old  Italian  or  Roman  policy,  show  how 
vain  was  now  the  endeavour  to  prop  the  prosperity 
of  one  section  of  the  empire  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
rest,  even  though  that  section  was  the  sacred  soil  of 
Italy  herself.  The  attempt  to  attach  the  wealth  of 
the  world  to  a single  spot,  by  requiring  the  candi- 
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dates  for  public  office  to  hold  one-third  of  their 
landed  property  in  Italy,  was  a futile  recurrence  to 
obsolete  notions  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  times.* 
The  relaxations  introduced  by  Trajan  into  the  tax  on 
successions,  to  which,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
Komans  had  fully  reconciled  themselves,  were  de- 
signed as  an  encouragement  to  undertake  citizenship, 
a boon  which  was  felt  at  this  period  to  be  of  doubtful 
value,  but  about  which,  as  a military  ruler,  he  was 
doubly  anxious.  The  measures  by  which  he  secured 
a constant  supply  of  grain  from  the  provinces,  ex- 
empting its  exportation  from  all  duties,  and  stimu- 
lating the  gi'owers  at  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to 
relieve  the  deficiencies  of  another,  were  directed  to 
the  maintenance  of  abundance  in  Rome  and  Italy. 
Thus  on  the  casual  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Egypt, 
her  empty  granaries  were  for  once  replenished  from 
the  superfluous  stores  of  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Africa.® 

In  other  particulars  also  which  interested  the 
feelings  of  the  senatorial  class,  Trajan  recurred  to 
the  principles  of  ancient  usage.  He  refrained  from 
demanding  the  consulship  annually,  and  held  the 
chief  magistracy  five  times  only  during  his  possession 
of  power.  Whether  in  the  curule  chair,  or  on  the 
benches  of  the  senators,  he  was  equally  moderate  in 
language  and  demeanour,  recalling  to  the  minds  of 
his  delighted  colleagues  the  days  of  republican 


' Plin.  Epist  V.  19.:  “Patrimonii  tcrtiam  partem  conferre  jussit 
in  ea  qua  solo  continerentnr,  def'orme  arbitratus,  ut  erat,  honorem. 
pt-tituros  arbem  Italinmque,  non  pro  patria  sed  pro  hospitio  aut 
stiibulo,  quasi  pcregrinaiites,  habere.”  This  enactment  was,  in  strict- 
ness. limited  to  the  candidates  for  magistracies.  The  proportion  was 
relaxed  to  a fourth  part  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.  Capitol,  in 
Anton.  11. 

’ Plin.  Paneg.  29-32.:  “ Pcrcrebnerat  antiqnitus  nrbcm  nostrum 
nisi  opibus  .ZEgypti  alt  non  posse.  Superbiebat  vontos-i  et  insolens 
naiio.  . . . Refudimns  Nilo  suas  copias  . . . discat  igitnr  .Xgyptus 

non  nlimenta  se  nobis  sed  tribute  prscstarc Actum  erat  de 

fiecundissima  gente  si  libera  fuisset;  piidebat  sterilitatis  insolitse  . . . 
cum  pariter  a tc  necessitatibus  ejus  pudorique  subventum  est.” 
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equality.  This  is  no  lord,  exclaimed  Martial;  this  is 
an  emperor,  and  the  most  just  of  senators. — You 
command  us  to  be  free,  adds  Pliny,  tve  will  be  free.^ 
Mc«ur«  for  H©  studied  to  enhance  their  self-respect,  by 
th““u^gnu7of  scrupulously  abstaining  from  dictating  their 
tiie  Knate.  electiou  to  offices.  If  ever  he  presumed  to 
solicit  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  a friend,  his  obse- 
quious manner  was  felt  as  a compliment  not  less  per- 
suasive than  a command.  Did  this  unaccustomed 
freedom  of  election  increase  the  ardour  of  compe- 
tition, he  provided  against  its  abuse  by  fresh  enact- 
ments against  bribery ; he  protected  the  true  dignity 
of  the  fathers,  by  revoking  the  indulgence  formerly 
allowed  of  voting  by  secret  ballot.*  The  well-known 
passage  in  which  Pliny  hails  the  return  of  the  golden 
age  of  publicity,  is  a valuable  testimony  to  the  gentle- 
manlike spirit  common,  we  may  believe,  to  his  class. 

Trajan  too  had  pledged  himself  never  to 
wurage  «d  take  the  life  of  a senator,  and  his  courage 
was  equal  to  such  self-denial.  Thus  when 
he  was  privily  informed  that  Licinius  Sura,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  order,  was  conspiring 
against  him,  he  replied  by  allowing  Sura’s  surgeon 
to  anoint  his  eyes,  and  employing  his  barber  to  shave 
him.  Had  my  friend  conceived  designs  against  me, 
he  said  next  day,  he  might  have  had  his  wish  yester- 
day. But  all  those  about  him  were  not  equally 
innocent.  Calpumius  Crassus,  the  same  whom  Nerva 
had  pardoned,  laid  a plan  for  assassinating  him. 
Trajan,  though  he  could  not  exonerate  the  culprit, 

■ Martial,  X.  72. : 

“Non  est  hie  dominos  sed  imperator, 

Sed  justissimus  omnium  senator.” 

Pliny,  Paneg.  56.:  “ Jabes  e.sse  liberos;  erimus."  In  this  speech 
Pliny  repeatedly  contrasts  the  titles  of  “ doininus  ” and  “ princeps.” 
When,  in  his  letters  from  Bithynia,  he  addresses  Trajan  as  “ domi- 
nus,”  he  speaks  as  a military  officer  to  his  chief.  But  the  word  was 
already  u.sed  as  a courteous  salutation  to  a superior, 

* Plin.  Epist.  vi.  19.,  iii.  20. 
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disdained  to  take  congnisance  of  the  crime,  and  left 
to  the  senate  the  inquiry  and  the  sentence.  Thus  it 
was  that  Crassus  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
own  colleagues,  who  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
an  act  which  seemed  necessary  for  their  hero’s 
safety.^ 

If  the  nobles  enjoyed  under  Trajan  all  the  liberty 
they  desired,  and  at  least  as  much  as  they 
could  use  to  general  advantage,  they  were  jealousy  of 
gratified,  moreover,  by  the  jealousy  with  trade  combi* 
which  their  ruler  controlled  the  classes  be- 
neath  them.  The  privileged  orders  at  Eome,  as  else- 
where, regarded  with  apprehension  the  power  of 
combination  possessed  by  the  traders,  the  artisans, 
the  shopkeepers  of  the  city,  whose  more  active  cu- 
pidity was  always  accumulating  wealth,  and  whose 
ambition  prompted  them  to  tread  too  closely  on  the 
heels  of  their  proud  and  listless  superiors.  Hence 
the  anxiety  of  the  senate  and  magistrates,  even  under 
the  free  state,  to  repress  the  union  of  the  lower 
classes,  whether  in  the  shape  of  guilds,  of  clubs  or  of 
any  other  co-operative  societies.  The  danger  was 
really  a social  one;  but  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  represent  it  as  political;  and  the 
shrewdest  of  the  emperors  now  found  it  his  interest 
to  humour  these  apprehensions,  and  to  affect  a rooted 
antipathy  to  all  social  combinations.  The  political 
character  he  attributes  to  them  appears  in  the  word 
factions,  by  which  he  describes  them.  The  horror 
Trajan  affected,  or  really  felt,  in  regard  to  them,  ex- 
tended into  the  provinces.  When  Pliny  as  prefect  of 
Bithynia,  proposed  to  enrol  an  association  of  work- 
men at  Nicomedia  for  the  speedier  extinction  of  fires, 
he  feels  it  necessary  not  only  to  consult  the  emperor 
on  the  subject,  but  to  explain  the  precautions  he 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  1 5.  Comp.  Eutrop.  viii.  2, : “ Ut  omni  ejus  setate 
iinus  Senator  damnatus  sit,  atque  is  tamen  per  Senatum  ignorante 
Trajano.” 
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would  take  to  prevent  abuse.  Trajan  absolutely  re- 
jects the  proposal,  declaring  that  no  precautions  can 
avail  to  prevent  such  associations  degenerating  into 
dangerous  conspiracies.* 

But  though  Trajan’s  mind  did  not  rise  to  wide  and 
Tr»  »n'.  ti  views  for  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 

minui^iioQ  vinces,  he  neglected  no  favourable  oppor- 
•pitndourwiih  tunity  for  the  benefit  of  particular  locahties. 

ecouuiny.  tt"  1 i.  i.1. 

His  ears  were  always  open  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  prefects,  and  the  petitions  of  his  subjects. 
His  hand  was  open  to  bestow  endowments  and  lai’- 
gesses,  to  relieve  public  calamities,  to  increase  public 
enjoyments,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  and 
tempests,  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  theatres  and 
aqueducts.  The  activity  displayed  throughout  the 
, empire  in  works  of  this  unproductive  nature,  shows 
a great  command  of  money,  an  abundant  cmrency, 
easy  means  of  transacting  business,  ample  resources 
of  labour,  and  well-devised  schemes  for  combining 
and  unfolding  them.  Throughout  a reign  of  nine- 
teen years  Trajan  was  enabled  to  abstain  from  any 
new  and  oppressive  taxation,  while  he  refrained,  with 
scrupulous  good  faith,  from  the  alternative  of  con- 
fiscation and  proscription.  He  was  ashamed  of  his 
predecessors’  accumulations,  of  their  houses  and 
estates,  their  ornaments  and  furniture,  extorted  from 
the  fears  of  their  miserable  subjects,  offered  during 
life  as  bribes  for  their  favour,  or  servilely  bequeathed 
on  deathbeds.  He  made  a noble  sacrifice  of  these 
ill-gotten  riches,  either  casting  them  to  his  friends, 
or  devoting  the  produce  of  their  sale  to  works  of 
utility  and  grandeur.’  Under  Trajan’s  admirable 

’ Plin.  Epi»U  X.  35,  36.:  “Qaodcunque  notnen  ex  quacunque 
caasa  dcderimus  iis,  qui  in  idem  contracti  fuerint,  hetaerin,  quamvis 
breves,  fient.”  Ho  goes  on  to  recommend  the  householders  to  provide 
means  for  their  own  protection  against  fire,  “ ac,  ti  res  poposcerit, 
acciirsii  popiili  ad  hoc  uti.” 

’ Plin.  Paneg.  50,  51.  This  writer  is  extravagant  in  his  encomiums 
on  the  alleviation  by  Trajan  of  the  legacy  duty  (viccsima  htcfeditaluni) 
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administration  judicious  economy  went  ever  hand  in 
hand  with  genuine  magnificence. 

The  monuments  of  Roman  jurisprudence  contain 
many  examples  of  Trajan’s  legislation.  The  Tno»n't 
• Replies  he  addressed  to  the  unceasing  ques- 
tions  of  his  prefects  and  magistrates,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  retained  their 
force  for  many  generations.  The  subjects,  however, 
to  which  they  relate  are  of  minor  interest,  and  illus- 
trate no  general  principle  to  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  historical  students.'  The  legislator  qualified 
himself  for  the  task  of  propounding  or  applying  legal 
principles,  by  assiduotis  labour  in  the  administration 
of  existing  law.  Trajan  exchanged  the  toils  of  war 
for  the  labours  of  the  forum.  Like  the  great  states- 
men of  the  republic,  he  returned  from  the  camp  to 
the  city  to  take  his  seat  daily  on  the  tribunals,  with 
the  ablest  judges  for  his  assessors ; he  heard  appeals 
from  the  highest  courts  throughout  his  dominions, 
and  the  final  sentence  he  pronounced  assumed  the 
validity  of  a legal  enactment.  The  clemency  of 
Trajan  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  love  of  justice,  and 
to  him  is  ascribed  the  noble  sentiment  that  it  is 
better  that  the  guilty  should  escape  than  the  innocent 
suffer.*  It  was  also  a refinement  in  flattery,  not  un- 
commonly adopted,  to  request  the  emperor  to  imder- 
take  the  hearing  in  the  first  instance.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  three  trials  which  Pliny  describes  in 
one  of  his  letters,  when  Trajan  summoned  him  to  his 

paid  by  Eoman  citizens.  The  class  that  profited  by  it  was  small,  but 
they  were  Roman  citizens,  and  the  remission  was  made  by  the  fisc. 
Plin.  Paneg.  37. 

* See  the  enumeration  of  Senatnsconsnlta,  edicts,  rescripts,  &c.  of 
Trajan  from  the  Digest  and  other  sources  in  Francke’s  careful  work. 
Such  as  related  to  questions  between  patrons  and  clients  or  freedmen 
seem  to  have  been  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  former  class. 
Comp.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  4.;  Martial,  x.  34. 

- Digest,  xlviii.  19.  6.:  “Satins  esse  impunitum  relinqui  facinns 
nocentis  quam  innocentem  damnare.” 
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residence  at  Centumcellae.  What  more  delightful, 
he  exclaims,  than  to  witness  the  'prince's  justice, 
gravity  and  courtesy,  even  in  his  pinvate  retirement, 
ivhere  his  virtues  are  most  plainly  discovered^  The 
first  was  the  case  of  Claudius  Aristo,  a provincial 
magnate,  who  pleaded  his  own  cause  triumphantly 
against  a calumnious  imputation  of  treason.  The 
second  was  a charge  of  adultery  committed  with  a 
centmrion  hy  the  wife  of  a military  tribune.  The 
husband  had  laid  his  grievance  before  the  legatus, 
but  the  provincial  magistrate  had  referred  it  to  the 
imperator,  as  a matter  of  camp  discipline,  and  Trajan 
took  care,  in  giving  judgment,  to  let  it  be  imderstood 
that  it  was  only  as  between  soldiers  that  he  took 
cognisance  of  it.  The  third  was  a complaint  of  the 
presumptive  heirs  to  a property  against  the  claimants 
under  the  will.  They  had  addressed  themselves  to 
the  emperor  while  he  was  absent  in  Dacia,  and  he 
appointed  a day  for  the  hearing  on  his  return.  One 
of  the  defendants  was  a freedman  of  the  imperial 
household,  and  when  the  plaintiffs,  who  apparently 
had  no  real  case,  pretended  that  they  dared  not  en- 
force their  claim  against  a favourite  of  the  emperor’s, 
Trajan  magnanimously  replied,  that  Eurhythmus 
was  not  a Polycletus,  nor  was  he  a Nero.'  It  is  clear 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  legitimate  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, the  first  of  these  cases  was  referred  to  the 
emperor  as  a matter  specially  affecting  his  prerogative 
as  chief  of  the  state ; the  second,  as  has  been  said, 
because  it  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  army ; and 
the  third,  from  the  peculiar  claims  which  a freedman 
of  the  palace  might  be  supposed  to  have  on  the 
prince’s  interest. 

The  justice,  the  modesty,  the  unwearied  application 
of  Trajan,  were  deservedly  celebrated,  no  less  than 
his  valour  in  war,  and  his  conduct  in  political  affairs, 

’ Plin.  Epist.  vL  31. 
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but  a great  part  of  his  amazing  popularity  was  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  his  genial  demeanour,  and  to 
the  affection  inspired  by  his  qualities  as  tonaiquaii- 
a friend  and  associate.  The  importance 
which  the  Romans  attached  to  the  personal  character 
of  their  eminent  men,  has  generally  filled  their  bio- 
graphies with  anecdotes  of  their  private  life.  The 
prominence  given  by  the  establishment  of  monarchy 
to  the  man  who  occupied  the  highest  place  among 
them,  brought  this  tendency  into  still  stronger  relief. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  with  the  exception 
of  his  next  predecessor,  Trajan  is  the  only  emperor 
of  whom  there  survives  no  such  special  monograph. 
Our  account  of  his  explbits,  his  fortune  and  his  cha- 
racter, must  be  taken  from  the  epitome  of  Dion’s 
slight  history,  or  pieced  imperfectly  together,  from 
the  Panegyric  of  Pliny,  and  the  surer,  but  still  more 
meagre  evidence  of  coins  and  monuments.  The 
trifling  notices  in  the  compendious  works  of  Victor 
or  Eutropius  may  confirm  what  we  have  gleaned 
from  these  sources,  but  hardly  add  another  fact  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  Trajan  possesses  an  advantage  over  the 
other  emperors,  in  the  remains  still  existing  of  his 
correspondence  in  the  letters  of  Pliny,  which  bring 
out  not  only  the  manners  of  the  times,  but  in  some 
degree  the  character  of  the  prince  also,  and  bear 
ample  testimony  to  his  minute  vigilance  and  un- 
wearied application,  his  anxiety  for  his  subjects’  well- 
being, the  ease  with  wliich  he  conducted  his  inter- 
course with  his  friends,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
inspired  them  in  return.*  Trajans’  letters  bespeak 


* We  are  struck  in  perusing  this  correspondence  with  the  apparent 
absence  it  betrays  of  general  principles  of  goveniment.  In  every 
emergency  the  prefect  puts  a direct  question  to  the  emperor.  The 
emperor  replies  with  a special  answer.  The  brevity,  point,  and  vigour 
of  his  replies  bespeak  his  sense  and  judgment.  The  last  letter  of  tlie 
series,  in  which  he  (grants  a favour  to  his  correspondent,  is  a grace- 
ful instance  of  his  courtesy  as  well  ns  bis  kindness. 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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the  polished  gentleman  no  less  than  the  statesman. 
Such  too  is  the  common  tenour  of  all  our  evidence 
on  this  head.  Trajan  was  fond  of  society,  and  of 
educated  and  even  literary  society.  He  was  proud 
of  being  known  to  associate  with  the  learned,  and 
felt  himself  complimented  when  he  bestowed  on  the 
rhetorician  Dion  the  compliment  of  carrying  him 
in  his  own  chariot.'  That  such  refinement  of  taste 
was  not  incompatible  with  excess  in  the  indulgences 
of  the  table,  was  the  fault  of  the  times,  and  more 
particularly,  perhaps,  of  the  habits  of  camp  life,  to 
which  he  had  been  so  much  accustomed.  Intemper- 
ance was  always  a Koman  vice,  and  though  Augustus 
might  be  remarkable  for  his  sobriety,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  infer  from  the  examples  of  Nerva,  Trajan, 
and  his  next  successor,  Hadrian,  that  the  leaders  of 
society  at  Rome  had  degenerated  in  the  second  cen- 
tury fir>m  tliose  of  the  first,  and  of  ages  still  earlier. 
Sulla  and  Cato  the  Censor,  Julius  Caesar  and  Anto- 
nius,  were  free  livers  in  all  respects,  and  only  less 
notorious  for  their  excesses  at  table  than  Tiberius 


and  Claudius,  inasmuch  as  the  greatness  of  their 
general  character  overshadowed  their  littlenesses.* 
The  affability  of  the  prince,  and  the  freedom  with 


Trajftn*i 
figure  end 
eoantenaoet* 


which  he  exchanged  with  his  nobles  all  the 
offices  of  ordinary  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
bathing,  supping,  or  hunting  as  an  equal 


in  their  company,  constituted  one  of  his  greatest 


' Pfailostr.  Vit,  Sophist  i.  7.:  rl  fier  \iytis  obit  oVSa,  ^t\u  8i  &s 
iuavrSf.  Comp.  Tb&mist.  Orat  ▼.  on  the  philosophers  patronized 
by  the  emperors. 

* For  the  evidence  of  Trajan’s  intemperance  see  Dion,  Ixviii.  7.; 
Victor,  Cas.  13.,  Epit  13,  48.;  Spartian.  Hadr.  3.;  Lamprid  Alex. 
Seo.  39.;  Julian.  Casar,  p.  23.;  and  comp.  Francke,  Geseh.  Trojans, 
p.  664.:  “Wie  an  Philipp  von  biacedonien  und  seinem  Adel,  an 
Alexander  M.  und  seiner  Ocneralen,  die  Uebcrtreibnng  des  Gennsses 
bei  Bacchanalien  gerugt  wird,  soil  Trajan,  wie  Nerva,  Hadrian  nnd 
andcre  Zeitgenossen,  einen  frbhlicbcn  Trunk  geliebt  haben.”  The 
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charms  in  the  eyes  of  a jealous  patriciate  which  had 
seen  its  masters  too  often  engrossed  by  the  flatteries 
of  freedmen,  and  still  viler  associates.  But  Trajan 
enjoyed  also  the  distinction,  dear  in  Roman  eyes,  of 
a fine  figure  and  a noble  countenance.  In  stature 
he  exceeded  the  common  height,  and  on  public  oc- 
casions, when  he  loved  to  walk  bareheaded  in  the 
midst  of  the  senators,  his  grey  hairs  gleamed  con- 
spicuously above  the  crowd.  His  features,  as  we 
may  trace  them  immistakeably  on  his  innumerable 
busts  and  medals,  were  regular,  and  his  face  was  the 
last  of  the  imperial  series  that  retained  the  true 
Roman  type,  not  in  the  aquiline  nose  only,  but  in 
the  broad  and  low  forehead,  the  angular  chin,  the 
firm  compressed  lips,  and  generally  in  the  stem 
compactness  of  its  structure.*  The  thick  and  straight- 
cut  hair,  smoothed  over  the  brow  without  a curl  or 
a parting,  marks  the  simplicity  of  the  man’s  cha- 
racter in  a voluptuous  age  which  delighted  in  the 
culture  of  flowing  or  frizzled  locks.  But  the  most 
interesting  characteristic  of  the  figure  I have  so 
vividly  before  me,  is  the  look  of  painful  thought, 
which  seems  to  indicate  a constant  sense  of  over- 
whelming responsibilities,  honourably  felt  and  bravely 
borne,  yet,  notwithstanding  much  assumed  cheerful- 
ness and  self-abandonment,  ever  irritating  the  nerves 
and  weighing  upon  the  conscience. 


habits  of  Philip  and  Alexander  Ttrere  those  of  semi-barbarians  con- 
trasted with  the  polished  self-restraint  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  Romans 
had  never  adopted  the  Grecian  polish  in  this  particular. 

* Winckelniunn  has  observed  that  generally  in  the  busts  of  Roman 
emperors  the  lips  are  closed,  indicating  peculiar  reserve  and  dignity, 
free  from  human  passions  and  emotions.  A similar  feeling  may  be 
traced  in  the  earliest  Greek  statues,  but  it  was  not  retained  even  by 
the  Greeks  in  their  representation  of  divinities.  So  a statue  of  Apollo 
is  described  by  Propertius  (ii.  23.): 

“ Hie  equidem  Phoeho  visns  mihi  pnlchrior  ipso 
Marmoreus  tacita  carmen  Aiare  lyra.” 

F 2 
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The  history  of  Trajan’s  reign  is  now  brought  down 
to  the  moment  of  his  last  departure  from  the  city. 
A short  interval  of  Eastern  warfare  still  remains 
between  this  epoch  and  his  death ; but  the  incidents 
of  his  latter  years  belong  to  another  connexion  of 
events,  and  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  close  the 
summary  of  his  conduct  and  character. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 


Effect  of  the  Flavian  reaction  on  Roman  literature. — Comparison  of 
Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus?  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian. — Pliny  the 
naturalist. — Scholastic  training. — Juvenal  compared  with  Pei’sius; 
Statius  with  Ovid:  Martial  with  Horace. — The  Mstorians ; Tacitus: 
ingenuity  of  his  plan. — His  prejudices  and  misrepresentations. — 
Prevalence  of  biography.  — Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  — Uncritical 
spirit  of  historical  composition. — Memoirs  and  correspondence. — 
Pliny  the  younger. — Interest  attaching  to  his  letters. — Mutual 
approximation  of  the  philosophical  sects. — Prevalence  of  suicide. — 
Corelli  us.  — Silius.  — Arria.  — Corruption  of  society.  — Military 
manners. — Life  among  the  intelligent  nobles. — Spurinna. — Pliny 
the  elder. — Pliny  the  younger. — Villas  of  the  nobility. — The 
Laurentine  and  Tuscan  of  Pliny. — The  Surrentine  of  Pollius. — 
Decline  of  masculine  character  among  the  Romans. — Exceptions. — 
Tacitus  and  Juvenal  masculine  writers. — Contrast  in  their  tempers. 
— Last  champions  of  Roman  ideas. 


Our  latest  chapters  have  supplied  a narrative  of 
political  events,  illustrated  by  personal  an- 
ecdotes,  and  by  such  accounts  of  the  monu-  ©rX  “iStiLi 
ments  of  the  age  as  might  serve  to  animate 
and  explain  it.  We  may  now,  in  turn,  devote  a 
special  section  to  the  moral  aspect  of  Roman  society 
during  the  period  thus  reviewed,  the  reigns,  namely, 
of  Vespasian  and  his  two  sons,  of  Nerva  and  of  Trajan ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  we  must  observe  again  how  strongly 
the  Flavian  period  is  marked  by  the  reaction  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Claudian  empire.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  had  kindled,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  imagination  of  the  Romans.  Hard,  selfish,  pro- 
saic- as  they  naturally  were,  they  had  been  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  greatness  of  Julius,  the  fortime  of 
Augustus,  the  wild  magnificence  of  Cains,  the  grace 
and  accomplishments  of  Nero.  In  their  fond  admi- 
ration of  the  glorious  objects  thus  presented  to  them. 
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they  had  invested  the  men  themselves  with  the  attri- 
bute of  divinity,  their  government  with  a halo  of 
immortality.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  empire 
itself,  under  the  rule  of  this  celestial  dynasty,  was  an 
effluence  from  the  divine  regimen  of  the  world ; and 
they  consented  to  regard  the  freaks  of  caprice  and 
madness  from  which,  as  from  the  disturbances  of  the 
elements,  they  occasionally  suffered,  as  mysterious 
but  perhaps  necessary  evils.*  Meanwhile  they  re- 
velled without  stint  or  misgiving  in  luxury,  extrava- 
gance, and  every  vicious  indulgence.  No  shade  of 
apprehension  for  the  future  had  yet  passed  over  the 
festivals  and  orgies  in  which  wealth  and  greatness 
rioted  among  them.  The  eternity  of  Rome,  and  the 
immutability  of  her  fortunes,  were  supposed  to  be 
established  in  the  decrees  of  fate.  Her  universal 
empire  was  the  theme  of  poets  and  declaimers ; and 
the  idea  that  the  Latian  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  all 
the  world,  which  he  held  as  it  were  in  trust  for  the 
children  of  Romulus,  was  impressed  without  doubt 
or  question  on  the  minds  of  her  exulting  citizens. 

The  monstrous  follies  of  Nero’s  latter  years  had, 
Eitiiwiionof  do**btless,  more  effect  in  unsealing  men’s 
theCjMrean  eyes  than  his  cruelties  or  extortions.  His 
dancing  and  singing  revolted  their  preju- 
dices more  than  his  proscriptions  and  confiscations. 
Their  god  had  at  last  made  himself  contemptible, 
and  the  petulance  which  rebuked  the  worshippers 
of  leeks  and  crocodiles  in  Egypt,  was  startled  in  its 
turn  by  the  vileness  of  the  human  idol  which  it  con- 
descended itself  to  worship.  Nevertheless,  in  ihe 
absence  of  any  foreign  opinion  which  could  act  upon 
the  sentiments  of  the  Romans,  it  might  have  been 

* Lucan,  Fharsal.  i.  37.:  “Scelera  ipsa  nefasqne  Hac  mercede 
placcm.”  The  Romans  had  doubtless  applied  to  their  own  case  the 
same  reasoning  which  they  addressed  to  their  sulijwts:  “ Quomodo 
sterilitatem  aut  nimios  imbres,  et  csetera  natiirm  mala,  ita  luxum  vel 

avaritiam  dominantinm  tolerate.”  Tec.  Uist  iv.  74. 
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long  before  this  surprise  or  shame  was  roused  to  action. 
Even  Nero’s  frivolities  would  never,  perhaps,  have 
been  resented  in  arms  by  the  senate,  nor  by  the 
classes  whose  feelings  the  senate  represented,  had  not 
the  blow  been  first  struck  from  the  camps  in  the 
provinces,  within  wliich  all  the  vigour,  and  most  of 
the  prejudices,  of  old  Rome  had  taken  refuge.  The 
conviction  which  flashed  upon  the  world  from  G alba’s 
Spanish  leaguer,  that  a prince  could  be  created  else- 
wliere  than  at  Rome,  was  in  itself  a revolution.  The 
ripening  tradition  of  a hundred  years  was  in  an  in- 
stant blighted.  The  quick  succession  of  pretenders 
each  clothing  himself  for  a moment  in  the  purple, 
and  passing  swiftly  across  the  stage,  dissipated  what 
remained  of  the  Caesarean  enthusiasm.  Vespasian 
succeeded  to  a realm  weary  of  illusion  and  disposed 
to  obedience. 

The  blindness  of  this  obedience  may  be  estimated 
from  the  ease  with  which  men  conformed 
to  the  example  of  their  new  ruler’s  antique  reaction  on 
and  homely  character.  The  solid  virtues  r'  lilerft- 
of  the  founder  of  tlie  Flavian  dynasty  ex- 
posed more  strongly  than  ever  the  tinsel  brilliancy 
of  Nero.  The  sobered  feeling  of  the  age  is  vividly 
impressed  on  the  remains  of  its  literature.  The 
writings  of  the  Flavian  period  present  little  compari»n  of 
of  the  lawless  force  and  feverish  extra- 
vagance  which  so  generally  mark  the 
Claudian.  The  entliusiasm  of  the  Romans  bad  been 
quelled.  Tbeir  compositions  are  now  subjected  to 
more  careful  revision;  they  aim  at  exactness  and 
completeness ; they  study  artistic  development.  They 
exhibit  the  results  of  a conscious  self-command,  and 
already  betray  the  effects  of  the  new  system  of  aca- 
demic training  disseminated  through  the  schools  by 
Vespasian.  The  contrast  between  the  style  of  the 
two  eras,  so  little  removed  in  time,  but  so  widely 
separated  in  ideas  and  sentiments,  may  be  illustrated 
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by  a comparison  of  parallel  writers.  Thus,  for  in- 
i,a.anand  staDce,  wc  may  set  Lucan  side  by  side  with 
siiius  itaiicuf.  giliijg  Italicus.  Both  were  men  of  affluence 

and  noble  birth ; both  well  versed  in  the  liberal 
knowledge  of  their  time;  both  familiar  with  the 
court,  tlie  one  with  that  of  Nero,  tlie  other  with  that 
of  the  Flavian  emperors,  and  with  the  high-bred 
society  that  flitted  through  it.  The  death  of  the  one 
was  precipitated  by  his  own  uncontrolled  but  gene- 
rous impetuosity,  while  Siiius  cultivated  patience 
under  the  sway  of  emperors  bad  and  good  indiffer- 
ently, lived  in  safety  to  a ripe  old  age,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  civil  honour,  and  at  last  perished  by 
his  owm  act  and  will,  when  sated  with  life,  and 
harassed  by  an  incurable  malady,  he  resolved  to  finish 
his  career  by  abstinence,  and  resisted  the  dissuasions 
of  his  friends  through  the  long-protracted  agony  of 
a theatrical  exit.*  Both  devoted  themselves  to  poet- 
ical composition,  and  exulted  in  the  applause  of  their 
contemporaries  not  less  than  in  the  hopes  of  an  en- 
during reputation.®  They  shared  a kindred  taste, 
also,  in  their  choice  of  themes ; for  both  made  the 
rare  selection  of  a national  event  for  the  subject  of 
an  epic,  and  both  entered  on  their  tasks  in  the  spirit 
of  rhetoricians  rather  than  of  poets.  But  their  mode 
of  execution  was  widely  different.  Lucan,  with  less 
imagination  and  less  invention  than  any  one  perhaps 
of  the  great  masters  of  epic  song,  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficing  of  them  all.  He  displays 


’ Siiius  was  actually  a little  the  elder  of  the  two;  but  Lucan  died 
A.D.  65  at  the  ape  of  twenty-six,  Siiius  was  living  nearly  forty  years 
later,  and  composed  his  poem  under  Domitian,  at  least  twenty  years 
after  the  date  of  the  Pharsalia. 

* The  contemporary  reputation  enjoyed  by  Lucan  is  shown  by  the 
well-known  line  of  .Juvenal,  Sat  vii.  79.:  “ Contentus  fama  jaceat 
Lucanis  in  hortis  Marmoreis.”  The  estimation  in  which  Siiius  was 
held,  may  be  judged  from  several  compliments  paid  him  by  Martial 
and  Kiny. 
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throughout  a daring  disregard  for  precedent  and  au- 
thority. He  venerates  no  master;  he  follows  no 
model ; he  had  never  studied,  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  imagine  that  he  had  never  read,  Virgil.  He  seems 
hardly  to  look  forward  from  one  of  his  cantos  to  an- 
other, exhibits  no  unity  of  purpose,  sets  forth  no 
moral,  proposes  to  us  no  hero.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  defiance  of  all  rules  and  traditions,  he 
succeeds,  by  the  mere  force  of  vehemence  and  auda- 
city, in  persuading  us  to  admit  him  within  the  hallowed 
circle  of  the  master  spirits  of  poetry.  Silius,  on  the 
contrary,  creeps,  while  Lucan  bounds,  and  almost 
flies.  Silius  writes  with  all  the  principles  of  art  in 
his  head,  and  all  the  works  of  the  great  models  ranged 
in  order  round  his  desk.  His  tropes  and  similes 
seem  to  be  selected  from  a common-place  book,  and 
he  seldom  ventures  to  describe  a striking  incident, 
without  invoking  the  rhythm  and  diction  of  the  singer 
of  the  ^neid.'  But  even  the  sustained  and  agree- 
able correctness  of  his  fifteen  thousand  verses  almost 
deserves  our  admiration,  and  we  feel  that  .such  a 
poem  could  hardly  have  inheiited  the  immortality 
which  is  so  large  a share  of  fame,  had  not  its  editors, 
its  transcribers,  and  its  readers,  regarded  it,  in  some 
sense,  as  the  representative  of  an  epoch,  and  impor- 
tant for  its  just  conception.*  For  Silius  does,  in 
fact,  represent  to  us  the  refined,  the  highly  instructed, 
the  now  tamed  and  sobered  patrician  of  the  Flavian 
era,  to  whom  the  early  history  of  his  countrymen 
was  a fit  subject  for  ideal  description,  but  bore  no 
practical  reference  to  the  circumstances  around  him. 

' Pliny’s  criticism  on  Silius  Italicns,  “ Scribebat  carmina  raajore 
cura  quam  ingenio”  {Epist.  iii.  7.),  may  be  taken  as  a motto  for  the 
literary  character  of  the  age. 

* It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  poem  of  Silius  Italicns 
seems  to  have  been  long  lost  to  the  ancients,  who  never  quote  it,  and 
which  was  first  made  known  to  us  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a 
single  manuscript  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Bahr,  Getch.  dor  RSminch, 
Literatur,  i,  256. 
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In  his  mind  politics  are  a mere  blank.  He  neither 
reflects  on  the  present,  nor  regrets  the  past.  To  him 
the  warriors  of  the  old  republic  are  no  longer  the 
men  of  the  forum  and  the  capitol,  such  as  he  sees 
before  his  own  eyes : they  have  passed  into  the  twi- 
light of  myths  and  demigods.  To  him  Scipio  is  a 
second  Hercules,  the  achiever  of  labours,  the  tamer 
of  monsters,  the  umpire  of  the  divinities  of  Pleasure 
and  Virtue.  Hannibal  is  an  ogre  or  giant  of  romance, 
who  seems  to  vanish  at  the  catastrophe  of  the  story 
in  a tempest  of  flame  or  cloud.*  But  the  listless 
complacence  with  which  such  a poem  as  the  Punica 
must  have  been  written  and  perused,  and  the  faint 
applause  its  recital  must  have  elicited,  plainly  reveal 
to  us  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  mediocrity  which 
had  succeeded,  in  the  high  places  of  Eoman  society, 
to  the  whirlwinds  of  passion  and  licentiousness. 

A similar  comparison  may  be  instituted  between 
senecu  md  the  two  most  eminent  prose  writers  of  these 
Quintilian,  periods,  Seneca  and  Quintilian.  There  is 
a striking  correspondence  between  these  celebrated 
men  in  many  particulars.  Both  were  Spaniards  by 
origin,  and  were  bred,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  same 
school  of  florid  rhetoric,  which  was  supposed  to  im- 
part a peculiar  flavour  to  all  their  countrymen’s  com- 
positions. Each  was  attached  to  the  imperial  comt 
of  his  own  era ; for  Quintilian,  after  a first  transient 
visit  to  Rome,  is  said  to  have  come  over  from  Spain 
in  the  train  of  Galba,  and  became,  in  course  of  time, 
the  favoured  tutor  of  Domitian’s  nephews.  Both 
were  raised  from  moderate-  station  to  high  official 
rank  and  distinction.  As  regards  the  natural  bias  of 
their  genius,  both  devoted  themselves  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  instruction  of  their  age,  and  became  teachers, 

' SiL  Ital.  XV.  20.  foil.,  xvii.  614.; 

“ Mihi  satque  superqne 
Ut  me  Dardaniee  metres,  atque  Itala  tellus, 

Dum  vivum,  cxspectent,  nec  pacem  pectore  norint.” 
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or  rather  preachers,  of  the  doctrines  which  lay  nearest 
to  their  hearts.  If  philosophy  was  the  religion  of 
Seneca,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  true  orator  were 
held  in  no  'less  sacred  estimation  by  Quintilian,  and 
the  author  of  the  well-known  Institution  of  a Speaker 
believed  that  he  was  training  his  pupil  in  the  path 
of  virtue,  while  equipping  him  for  a public  career.* 
But  with  these  points  of  analogy  between  them,  no 
two  masters  of  Latin  speech  stand  in  more  marked 
contrast  to  one  another  in  all  that  regards  the  ac- 
quired qualities  of  taste  and  judgment.  In  his  stilted 
truisms  or  transparent  paradoses  Seneca  represents 
an  age  of  overweening  presumption  and  pretence, 
while  the  sound  sense  of  Quintilian  has  been  justly 
admired  by  all  sober  critics.  Following  in  the  wake 
of  a period  abandoned  to  the  false  glitter  of  rlietorical 
fancy,  Quintilian  sets  himself,  with  unerring  instinct, 
to  correct  the  prevailing  theories  of  rhetorical  com- 
position, and  restore  the  true  standard  of  taste.  His 
judgment  is  independent  and  original.  Opposed  as 
he  is  to  the  errors  of  his  time,  he  does  not  rush  back 
precipitately  to  an  earUer  and  purer  age  for  his 
models.  He  knows  of  no  perfect  age  of  oratory,  no 
absolute  example  of  eloquence.  His  mind  is  open 
to  excellence  in  any  quarter,  and  he  can  see  blemishes 
in  every  school,  and  in  every  master  of  the  art.  None 
perhaps  of  his  critical  canons  would  be  questioned  in 
the  most  enlightened  age  of  rhetorical  criticism ; nor 
do  we  now  dispute  the  justice  of  any  sentence  pro- 
nounced from  his  tribunal  on  the  heroes  of  ancient 
literature.  If,  indeed,  as  he  says  himself  of  oratory, 
the  student  who  admires  Cicero  has  already  advanc^ 
far  in  the  art  of  which  Cicero  was  so  noble  an  orna- 
ment, so  we  may  affirm,  that  to  appreciate  Quintilian's 

' This  feeling  may  be  traced  almost  thtoughont  Quintilian’s  work; 
but  it  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  prefnee:  ‘‘Oratorein  atitem  insti- 
tuimus  ilium  perfectum,  qui  esse  nisi  vir  bonus  non  potest.”  . . . . 
“ sit  orator  vir  talis,  qui  vere  sapiens  appellari  potest.” 
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judgments  is  to  have  mastered  the  theory  of  literary 
composition.*  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
age  of  Claudius  and  Nero  to  have  produced  a work 
so  tolerant,  so  temperate,  so  sage  as  the  Institution, 
and  we  must  acknowledge  the  significance  of  the 
revolution  it  denotes  in  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the 
people. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Quintilian  represents  a 
puny  the  class  of  Contemporary  critics,  and  that  his 
natumii.t.  carcful  discrimination  of  the  rules  of  com- 
position was  strictly  in  the  fashion  of  his  day.  But 
we  know  individuals  only,  and  we  can  only  compare 
together  individual  examples.  The  scentitic  method 
of  the  Romans  in  the  department  of  literary  criticism, 
exemplified  in  this  grammarian,  contrasts  widely  with 
their  vague  empiricism  in  natural  philosophy,  as  re- 
flected in  the  work  of  the  elder  Pliny.  In  point  of 
time,  indeed  Pliny  may  be  claimed  for  either  of  the 
generations  we  are  now  considering ; and  the  contrast 
before  us  is  not  so  much  of  two  successive  epochs,  as 
of  ordinary  training  in  two  several  branches  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  only  to  the  moral  sciences  indeed,  as 
taught  among  the  Romans,  that  the  terra  training 
can  be  fairly  applied.  In  natural  philosophy  they 
were  left  to  pick  up  knowledge  by  desultory  reading, 
or  casual  observation,  without  system  or  analytic  in- 
struction of  any  kind.  Even  the  extensive  profes- 
soriate of  the  Flavian  and  later  emperors  comprised 
no  chairs  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
geography,  or  any  branch  of  natural  history.  The 
crude  and  unwieldy  encyclopaedia  of  the  Natural 
History  has  been  preserved,  in  all  probability,  by  its 
being  the  only  great  repertory  of  facts  of  the  kind 
to  which  the  inquirers  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  could  refer;  and  this  happy  accident 
has  revealed  to  us  the  remarkable  deficiency  of 

• Qnintil.  Inst.  x.  i.  112.:  “Ille  »e  profecisse  sciat  cai  Cicero  valde 
placebiu”  Comp.  § 125.,  his  unfavourable  judgment  of  Seneca. 
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Roman  civilization  in  this  particular.  Amassed  from 
a boundless  variety  of  sources,  and  from  writers,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  of  every  degree  of  credit,  the  data 
presented  by  Pliny  embrace  a wonderful  amount  of 
correct  observation  and  true  tradition ; but  the 
assiduous  collector  seems  to  have  exercised  little 
judgment,  and  depending  almost  wholly  on  books, 
made  a very  imperfect  use  of  his  o"wn  eyes  and  ex- 
perience. He  cares  not  to  discriminate  between  his 
authorities ; he  does  not  compare,  digest,  select  and 
reject;  he  simply  accumulates,  till  his  judgment  be- 
comes paralysed,  as  it  were,  by  the  weight  imposed 
upon  it.  Oppressed  with  the  immensity  and  multi- 
formity of  Nature,  the  stores  of  which  are  thus  un- 
rolled in  a confused  and  shifting  scroll  before  him, 
Pliny  does  not  demand  a Purpose  and  a Providence 
to  maintain  the  harmony  which  he  fails  to  appre- 
ciate ; he  denies  the  existence  of  the  law  which  he 
cannot  perceive,  and,  in  the  craven  spirit  of  his  age, 
takes  refuge  in  the  shadowy  dream-land  of  Pantheism 
from  the  perplexity  in  which  his  own  empiricism 
involves  him.  The  works  of  Nature  are  to  him 
Nature  itself,  and  Nature  itself  is  the  God  of  Nature.' 

It  would  seem  that  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
fessorial system  throughout  the  empire  by  Vespa- 


' Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  ii.  1.  foil.:  "Mundam  ....  numen  esse  credi 
par  est,  seiernum,  immeiisutn,  neque  gcnitmn  ncqiie  interiturum 

unquani Idem  rcrum  naturae  opus,  ct  rcrum  ipsa  natura.  . . . 

Solem  mundi  esse  totius  animum  ac  planius  mcntem;  hunc  principalc 
naturae  regimen  ac  numen  credere  licet.  . . . Quisquis  cst  Dens,  si 
modu  est  alius,  et  qnacunque  in  parte,  totns  est  sensus,  totiis  visus, 

totus  auditus,  totus  animi,  tutus  sui Deus  est  inurtali  jnvure 

mortalem,  etc.  . . . Invenit  tamen  . . . sibi  ipsa  mortalitas  numen, 
qnominus  etiam  plana  de  Deo  conjectatio  esset.  Toto  quippe  mnndo 
et  locis  omnibus,  ouinibusque  horis  omnium  rocibus  Furtuna  sola  in- 
vocatur.  . . . Pars  alia  et  banc  pellit,  astroque  suo  eventus  assignat, 
nascendi  Icgibus.  ....  Scdcre  coepit  sententia  haec,  pariterque  et 
eruditnm  vulgus  et  rude  in  earn  cursu  vadit.  . . . Imperfectse  vero 
in  honiine  naturae  praeeipua  solatia  ne  Denra  quidem  posse  omnia. 
. . . per  qu®  dcclaratur  baud  dubic  natures  potenlia,  idque  esse  quod 
Dcum  vocamus.” 
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sian,  further  amplified  by  his  successors,  helped  to 
unfold  the  characteristics  we  remark  in  the 
■choleic®  mind  and  literature  of  the  age  before  us. 
tiaining.  compositious  of  the  Flavian  era,  it  will 

be  readily  allowed,  are  impressed  with  the  features 
of  accuracy  and  finish,  and  may  be  advantageously 
compared,  in  this  respect,  with  the  loose  and  some- 
what aimless  style  of  the  writers  of  the  age  preceding, 
who  had  been  trained  by  the  declaimers  only.  Silius, 
Statius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus  are  poets  of  the  School 
and  the  Academy.  They  have  imbibed  the  lessons 
of  conventional  criticism  under  methodical  and  sen- 
sible teachers,  men  of  Quintilian’s  stamp ; and  they 
have  sought  and  won,  after  many  essays,  the  prizes 
of  Alba  and  the  Capitol.  The  satires  of  Juvenal  are 
more  definite  in  their  scope  than  those  of  Persius. 
There  is  no  vagueness  of  aim,  no  mistiness  of  lan- 
guage, about  the  Flavian  moralist,  the  Academic  pro- 
fessor of  virtue.  The  crimes  and  vices  he  denounces 
are  pilloried  in  the  public  eye ; every  line  as  it  speeds 
along,  flings  its  dart  of  contumely  upon  them ; and 
we  rise  from  perusing  any  one  of  his  pieces  (except 
the  Sixteenth,  which  is  probably,  and  the  Fifteenth, 
which  is  possibly  not  his  own)  with  the  feeling 

Juvenal  com  there  is  not  a verse  deficient  nor  a 

pared  with  vorso  Todundant,  throughout  it.  For  the 
defects  of  Persius,  youth  may  be  pleaded 
in  excuse : such,  however,  as  we  have  received  them, 
his  poems  want  this  steadiness  of  aim ; and  we  often 
pause  in  reading  them  to  hesitate  and  reflect,  and 
after  all  to  little  purpose,  in  order  to  grasp  his  ob- 
ject. The  satires  of  Persius  are  the  natural  product 
of  an  age  which  advanced  words  above  things,  and 
urged  the  writer  to  seek  a momentary  triumph  for  a 
smart  or  sounding  phrase,  rather  than  give  lasting 
satisfaction  to  his  readers  by  the  interest  of  a sus- 
tained argument. 

Another  star  in  the  Flavian  constellation,,  anotheir 
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product  of  the  same  era,  is  the  brilliant  poet  Sta- 
tius. The  Academic  literature  of  Kome 
was  a refined  adaptation  of  the  style  first 
created  at  Alexandria  hy  the  lectiu-ers  of  the 
Museum  under  the  sunshine  of  court  patronage. 
Antimachus,  whose  poem  on  the  war  of  Thebes  is 
said  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  epic  of  Statius, 
was  a forerunner  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; but,  in 
taking  for  his  g^ide  this  ancient  master,  t|ie  accom- 
plished Roman  allowed  himself  some  licence,  and 
studied  superior  refinement.  The  chief  points  in- 
deed of  incident  and  character  in  a theme  so  trite 
had  become  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  the  Flavian  critics 
would  hardly  suffer  a new  competitor  for  the  prize 
of  excellence  to  depart  widely  from  his  formula. 
Amidst  all  the  licentiousness  of  prevailing  unbelief, 
the  mytholgy  of  the  poets  was  as  much  a matter  of 
conventional  treatment  as  the  sacred  painting  of  the 
Middle  Ages ; and  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  much 
in  their  mode  of  treatment  which  seems  to  us  vapid 
and  jejune,  appeared  far  otherwise  to  a generation 
which  saw  it  in  the  light  of  an  established  tradition. 
As  regards  his  subject,  Statius  walks  in  fetters : he 
could  not  create  or  innovate.  Nevertheless,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  ancient  epic  so  perfect  in  form  and  argu- 
ment as  the  Thebaid.  Its  story  is  the  most  compact 
of  all ; its  incidents  and  characters,  however  palely 
delineated,  are  not  less  various  in  proportion  to  its 
length  than  those  of  the  Iliad ; its  unity  is  undoubt- 
edly more  complete.  If  it  wants  the  central  figure 
which  predominates  over  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
.iEneid,  it  presents  us  instead  with  a grand  procession 
of  Seven  Heroes  of  equal  fame  and  prowess,  in  all 
the  sevenfold  blaze  of  their  legendary  glory.  But 
the  versifier  of  a cultivated  age  and  a refined  society 
cannot  impart  a sustained  and  lofty  interest  to  a 
story  purely  mythological;  and  the  contemporaries 
of  Statius  felt,  we  may  believe,  as  much  as  modem 
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readers,  that  it  was  not  for  the  story  that  his  poem 
was  to  be  studied.  The  merits  of  this  admirable  poet 
are  such  as  detract  from,  rather  than  enhance,  the 
proper  charm  of  epic  song.  Statius  is  a miniature- 
painter,  employed  by  the  freak  of  a patron  or  from 
some  peculiar  misapprehension  of  his  own  powers, 
on  the  production  of  a great  historic  picture.  Every 
part,  every  line,  every  shade  is  touched  and  re- 
touched ; approach  the  canvas  and  examine  it  with 
glasses,  every  thread  and  hair  has  evidently  received 
the  utmost  care,  and  taken  the  last  polish ; but,  step 
backwards,  and  embrace  the  whole  composition  in 
one  gaze,  and  the  general  effect  is  confused  from 
want  of  breadth  and  largeness  of  treatment. 

The  Thebaid  was  recited,  we  may  believe,  in  por- 
tions to  connoisseurs  and  critics,  and  the  author  was 
doubtless  misled  by  the  applause  which  naturally  was 
excited  by  the  exquisite  finish  of  successive  periods. 
A genteel  mob  assembled  on  the  day  of  each  pro- 
mised performance,  and  the  youth  of  Italy  carried 
off  the  fragments  in  their  memory,  and  repeated  them 
to  the  admiring  circles  of  their  acquaintance.*  Assu- 
redly their  judgment  would  have  been  modified,  had 
they  stayed  to  view  the  composition  in  its  full  pro- 
portions ; and  the  author  himself  would  have  done 
more  justice  to  his  powers,  could  he  have  renounced 
the  insidious  flatteries  of  his  age,  and  written  in 
patience  and  solitude  for  immortality.*  The  genius 


• Juvenal,  vii.  82.: 

“ Curritur  ad  Toeem  jucnndan:  et  carmen  amics 
Thebaiilos,  laetam  fecit,  cum  Statius  urbein 
Promisitque  diem.” 

Compare  the  author's  self-congratniations.  Theh.  xii.  in  6n.: 

“ Itala  jam  studio  discit  mcmoratque  juventus.” 

* Thus  the  outline  of  the  description  of  the  death  of  Amphiaraus 
{Theb.  vii.  690-823.).  relieved  from  many  tinsel  ornaments  and 
laboured  effects,  is  one  of  the  noblest  flights  of  poetry;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedcs  {Achill.  ii. 
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of  Statius  may  bear  comparison  in  some  respects  ■with 
that  of  Ovid,  while  the  contrast  wdiicli  strikes  us  at 
once  in  the  perusal  of  their  works  is  just  such  as 
would  result  from  the  different  character  of  their 
times.  The  author  of  the  Thebaid,  the  Achilleid, 
and  the  Sylvse  is  hardly  inferior  in  readiness  and 
fertility  to  the  distinguished  singer  of  the  ISIetamor- 
phoses,  the  Heroides.  and  the  Art  of  Love.  But  while 
the  earlier  writer  is  suffered  by  the  taste  of  his  era 
to  riot  in  the  wanton  indulgence  of  his  humour,  and 
let  his  fancy  rove  with  loose  untrammelled  graces,  the 
latter  is  subjected  to  strict  curb  and  rein,  his  paces 
are  those  of  the  manage,  not  of  nature ; all  is  art, 
all  is  discipline  and  training ; every  effect  is  exqui- 
site in  itself,  but  the  effort  is  too  apparent  in  the 
author,  and  the  strain  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  too 
fatiguing.  Ovid  lost  half  his  strength  by  his  licen- 
tious exuberance  j Statius  deprives  himself  of  his  real 
vigour  by  swathing  his  own  limbs  in  bandages.  A 
true  instinct  is  charmed  neither  by  the  splay  foot  of 
the  mountain  peasant  girl,  nor  by  the  tortured  limb 
of  the  Chinese  lady  of  fashion. 

Almost  every  group  of  three  or  four  lines  in  Statius 
constitutes  in  itself  an  idea,  perhaps  a con- 
ceit,  a play  of  thought  or  of  words ; it  fastens 
itself  like  a burr  on  the  memory:  such  is 
the  distinctness  of  his  vision,  such  the  elaborate 
accuracy  of  his  touch.  The  epigium  is  the  crowning 
residt  of  this  elaborate  terseness  of  diction,  and  this 
lucid  perception  of  the  aim  in  view.  The  verses  ot 

200.).  though  a little  overlaid  with  words,  is  instinct  with  genuine 
imagination : 

. . . “ cum  grande  tuba,  sic  jussus,  Agyrtcs 

Insonuit 

lllius  Intacta  cccidere  a pectorc  vcstes; 

Jam  clypcus,  breviorqne  manu  consumitur  hasta  ; 

Mira  fides,  Itiiacuinque  humeris  excedcre  visas, 

.^tolumquc  ducem:  tatitutn  subita  arma  calorquo 
^lartius  horrenda  confundit  luce  Penates  . . • 

TOL.  VIII.  G 
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Martial  are  the  quintessence  of  the  Flavian  poetry. 
The  fine  point  to  which  he  sharpens  his  conceptions 
is  the  last  triumph  of  that  •verbal  exactness  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity  to  wliich  we  pay  a tribute  of  hardly 
less  admiration  in  Statius  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  The 
careful  felicity  of  Horace  is  reproduced  in  Martial 
under  the  form  which  most  aptly  befits  the  later  age 
in  which  he  flourished.  The  lyrics  of  the  Augustan 
period  are  characteristically  represented  by  the  epi- 
grams of  the  Flavian.  The  style  of  Martial  has  indeed 
this  advantage  over  that  of  Horace,  that  he  goes 
always  straight  to  his  point,  and  there  can  be  no 
misconception  of  his  drift;  while  Horace  seems 
sometimes  to  wander  from  his  purpose,  to  lose  him- 
self and  leave  hold,  at  least. for  a moment,  of  his 
subject  There  are  several  of  the  Odes  the  exact 
scope  of  which  the  critics  cannot  ascertain;  the 
leading  idea  is  sometimes  lost  at  the  outset  and  un- 
recovered to  the  end.^  As  regards  this  uncertainty 
of  aim,  the  Eclogues  even  of  tlie  correct  and  self- 
possessed  Virgil  may  be  contrasted  with  the  Sylvae^ 
of  Statius.  Among  the  thirty  poems  of  this  Flavian;- 
collection,  there  is  none  about  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  which  there  can  be  any  question  ; none  in  which 
the  leading  idea  is  lost  or  overlaid  by  thick  springing 
fancies  ; while  more  than  one  of  the  Eclogues  remains 
to  this  day  an  insoluble  problem  to  the  interpreters.* 
This  again  may  be  noted  as  a direct  result  of  the 
systematic  education,  the  academic  or  professorial 
training,  of  the  Flavian  period. 

In  the  department  of  poetical  composition  this 

* Thus  wo  must  look  for  the  help  of  allegory  to  explain  Od,  i.  14, 
15.,  iii.  4.  In  iii.  2,  3,  27  and  others — “fertur  equis  auriga” — the 
poet  seems  to  lose  his  command  of  Pegasus.  This  carelessness  is 
possibly  studied  and  may  perhaps  be  effective  according  to  the 
proper  idea  of  dithyrambics ; but  it  is  worth  while  to  contrast  it  with 
the  neatness  and  precise  execution  of  Statius  or  Martial. 

* Such,  for  instance,  are  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  eighth 
eclogue. 
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precision  of  aim  and  studied  completeness  of  execu- 
tion tend  to  prosaic  and  positive  results. 

They  lead  the  mind  to  dwell  on  material 
objects,  as  the  most  proper  for  accurate  de-  ***' 
lineation.  Hence  the  poetry  of  the  Flavian  age  is 
generally  limited  in  its  range,  and  refers  mostly  to 
the  material  elements  of  the  civilization  which  lies 
within  the  immediate  scope  of  its  vision.  If  it  ven- 
tures to  unfold  to  an  unbelieving  eige  the  mystic  law 
of  ancient  supematuralism,  it  invests  traditions  and 
legends  with  the  hard  colouring  of  modem  actuality. 
The  nymphs  and  heroes  of  Statius  seem  copied  from 
the  courtiers  of  the  Palatine ; the  Medea  of  Valerius 
Flaccus  is  a virago  of  the  imperial  type,  a Lollia  or 
an  Agrippina.  In  history,  however,  which,  at  the 
period  now  before  us,  has  outstripped  poetry  in  in- 
terest and  value,  the  tendencies  of  the  age  produce 
new  and  important  consequences.  An  age  of  positive 
thought  develops  legitimate  history.  The  historian 
of  the  Flavian  era  is  no  longer  a chronicler  or  a 
romancer.  He  may  seek  perhaps  to  mould  the  truth 
to  his  own  prejudices ; but  he  is  not  a mere  artist, 
indifferent  to  truth  altogether.  He  is  a philosopher, 
and  recognises  a mission.  He  has  his  own  theories 
of  society  and  politics ; the  events  of  the  period 
before  him  group  themselves  in  his  mind  in  certain 
natural  combinations,  according  to  the  leading  idea 
to  which  they  are  subordinated.  If  he  is  a man  of 
imagination,  he  paints  the  world  from  the  type  im- 
pressed on  his  own  organs  of  vision.  Whether  or  not 
the  facts  be  correctly  represented,  they  are  at  least 
tme  to  him ; he  describes  what  he  sees,  or  really 
fancies  that  he  sees.  Works  that  bear  this  stamp  of 
imagination  are  immortal.  Their  details  may  be 
inexact ; the  genius  by  which  they  are  produced  may 
be  uncritical ; but  their  general  effect  is  strong  and 
vivid,  and  they  leave  a mark  behind  them  which 
cannot  be  effaced.  Appian  traces  the  annals  of  man- 
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kind  along  the  lines  by  which  the  various  races  and 
Appiannnd  counti'ics  Hie  politically  connected  with 
Plutarch.  Kome.  In  Plutarch’s  mind,  on  the  contrary, 
history  is  the  painting  of  individual  character.  Each 
writer  works  out  his  own  conception  in  wide  contrast 
mth  the  other ; hut  each  collects  and  marshals  his 
facts  with  the  sole  object  of  illustrating  it. 

Livy,  indeed,  the  great  historian  of  the  Augustan 
age,  writes  with  a strong  and  vivid  percep- 
j^ared'with  tion  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  he  describes. 

The  men  w'hose  portraits  decorate  the  long 
galleries  through  which  he  roams,  have  a distinct 
form  and  character  in  his  mind,  and  he  paints  truly 
from  the  lineaments  before  him.  But  Livy’s  was 
not  an  age  of  speculation.  He  had  no  doctrine  in 
history  or  politics,  beyond  a vague  conviction  of  the 
greatness  and  invincibility  of  Home,  and  an  assur- 
rance  of  her  triumphant  destin}^  Very  different  is 
the  case  with  Livy’s  great  rival,  Tacitus.  The  subtler 
genius  of  the  later  period  is  reflected  on  the  pages  of 
this  philosophic  theorist,  who  constructs  the  history 
of  the  empire  with  reference  to  a dominant  idea  in 
his  own  mind.  The  object  of  Tacitus,  conceived  in 
the  patrician  school  to  which  he  had  attached  himself, 
is  to  show  that  the  supremacy  of  Eome,  the  final 
cause  of  her  existence,  depends  on  the  pre-eminence 
of  an  oligarchy,  with  which  all  her  glories  and  suc- 
cesses are  closely  entwined.  He  regards  the  doivafall 
of  this  caste  under  the  Cesarean  usurpation  as  the 
fruitful  source  of  the  degradations  and  miseries  by 
which  her  later  career  has  been  sullied.  The  empire 
has  been  disgraced  by  tyranny,  by  profligacy,  and  base 
compliances  at  home;  by  defeats  and  humiliations 
abroad.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Optimate  has  been 
repressed,  and  he  has  been  constrained  to  cringe,  and 
flatter,  not  patricians  only  of  equal  nobility  with  his 
own,  but  the  meaner  offspring  of  the  lesser  houses ; 
not  new  men  only,  and  unennobled  Eomans,  but  even 
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upstart  foreigners  and  enfranchised  bondmen.  Great 
national  disasters  have  indicated,  in  rapid  succession, 
the  disgust  of  the  gods  at  the  degeneracy  of  their 
cliosen  favourites,  at  the  contempt  into  which  tlieir 
own  altars  have  fallen,  and  the  blasphemy  by  which 
divine  honour  have  been  extended  to  the  vilest  of 
mortals.  The  spirit  and  idea  of  'Ricitus’s  history  is 
closely  represented  in  the  kindred  epic  of  Lucan, 
which  only  expresses  more  bluntly  and  without  even 
the  pretence  of  historic  impartiality,  as  was  natural 
in  a youth  and  a poet,  the  feeling  of  indignant  dis- 
satisfaction common  to  both.  But  Tacitus,  l acitu.  and 
mature  in  years  and  cool  in  temper,  used 
more  discretion  in  the  handling  of  his  theory  than 
the  reckless  declaimer  of  five-and-twenty.  The  plan 
of  Lucan’s  poem  entangles  him  in  the  cai^es  of  the 
revolution  which  they  deplore  and  denounce  in 
common ; and  we  learn  from  some  of  the  wisest  as 
well  as  the  most  eloquent  verses  in  the  Pharsalia 
that  the  revolution,  even  in  the  eyes  of  an  aristocrat, 
was  unavoidable ; that  it  was  produced  by  the  crimes 
and  excesses  of  that  very  period  of  aristocratic  domi- 
nation to  which  both  look  back  with  equal  regi’et ; 
that  the  Koman  oligarchy  fell  by  its  own  vices,  vices 
inherent  in  its  political  constitution,  as  well  as  by 
the  strong  rebound  of  its  own  victories  and  triumphs.' 
We  perceive  that  its  fall,  once  consummated,  was  final 
and  irretrievable ; that  no  honour  or  generosity  in  a 
Julius  or  an  Augustus,  no  martial  ardour  in  a Ti- 
berius, no  discretion  in  a Caius  or  a Claudius,  no 
dignity  in  a Nero  could  have  restored  the  vitnl  glow 
of  a divine  inspiration  which  had  fled  for  ever  with 
the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi. 

It  was,  however,  an  error  in  Lucan  thus  to  lift  the 
veil  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  era  he  affected 

' Lncan,  Pharsal.  i.  84-182.:  “Tu  cansa  malorum  Facta  tribus 

dominis  commuaia  Roma Et  concussa  tides  et  multis  utile 

bellura,” 
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to  lament,  Tacitus,  with  more  skill  and  prudence, 

In  enuit  of  audicnce  from  it  alt^^- 

T^uui^in  gether.  The  historian  commences  his  re- 
limiuofhu  view  of  Koman  affairs  with  the  period 
which  succeeds  the  revolution,  after  its  first 
and  immediate  fruits  have  been  reaped,  and  the  bene 
fits,  undeniable  as  they  were,  which  it  in  the  first 
instance  produced,  bad  lost  some  of  their  original 
brightness  in  his  countrymen’s  memory.  The  Caesa- 
rean usurpation  had  run  a course  of  sixty  years — 
years  of  unexampled  prosperity,  as  Tacitus  must 
himself  have  acknowledged,  had  he  set  them  fairly 
before  his  eyes — when  he  takes  up  the  thread  of 
events,  and  devotes  the  labour  of  his  life  to  blazoning 
the  disasters  which  have  never  ceased,  as  he  pretends, 
to  flow  from  it.  He  confines  himself  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  system  which  had  now  indeed  passed 
its  brief  and  fallacious  prime.  He  traces  the  failing 
fortunes  of  the  republic  from  the  defeat  of  Varus,  and 
the  gloom  diffused  over  the  city  in  the  last  days  of 
Augustus  by  the  anticipation  of  a younger  tyranny,  and 
closes  his  gloomy  review  with  the  fall  of  the  last  of 
the  despots,  the  mean,  the  cruel,  the  jealous  Domi- 
tian.*  Thus  he  embraces  precisely  the  whole  period 
of  disgrace  and  disaster  by  which  the  crimes  of  the 
Caesars  were  chastised ; nor  will  he  mar  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  picture  by  introducing  into  it  the 
figures  of  those  regenerators  of  the  empire  whom  he 
himself  lived  afterwards  to  see,  the  record  of  whose 
virtue  and  fortune  he  reserves  for  the  solace  of  his 
old  age.*  His  narrative  of  the  civil  w^ars  w'hich  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Nero,  and  of  the  three  Flavian 
administrations,  was  the  first  written,  under  the  name 

’ Tac.  Ann.  i.  1 . : “ Consilium  mihi  panca  de  Augasto  et  extrema 
traderc,  mox  Tiberii  principatum  et  cetera.” 

* Tac.  /Jist.  i.  1.:  “Quod  si  vita  suppeditet  principatum  D. 
NervBB  et  imperium  Trajani,  ubcriorem  securiorcmque  materiom, 
senectuti  seposui.” 
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of  Histories;  while  the  account  of  the  earlier  period, 
known  by  the  title  of  Annals,  was  produced  subse- 
quently. The  work  which  treats  of  contemporary 
affairs  is  more  full  in  detail  than  the  other,  but  we 
may  believe  that  the  author  regarded  the  two  as  a 
single  whole ; and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
contemplated  them  himself  under  a single  title.  The 
unity  of  their  common  design,  as  a lasting  record  of 
the  Caesarean  revolution  traced  to  its  distant  conse- 
quences, would  have  been  marred  by  a glowing 
peroration  on  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  Trajan ; nor 
do  we  know  that  Tacitus  ever  actually  accomplished 
the  labour  of  love  which  he  anticipated  as  his  crown- 
ing work.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  felt  that  the  sena- 
torial government  of  his  patron  rested  on  no  solid 
foundations,  and  shrank  at  the  last  moment  from 
glorifying  the  merits  of  a constitution  which  depended 
on  the  moderation  of  its  chief  alone.  Yet  we  should 
have  valued  as  the  noblest  of  legacies  a temperate 
and  candid  disquisition,  by  one  so  acute  and  eloquent 
on  the  state  of  society  which  rendered  Trajan’s  rule 
the  best  then  possible,  and  made  the  existence  of  so 
much  good  so  lamentably  precarious. 

In  the  absence  of  legal  checks  on  the  caprice  or 
tyranny  of  the  ruler,  the  dagger  of  the  as- 
sassin,  or  at  best  the  revolt  of  the  legioifs, 
had  been  the  last  hope  and  safeguard  of 
the  classes  obnoxious  to  his  jealousy.  The  moral  we 
should  be  tempted,  at  first  sight,  to  draw  from  the 
history  of  Tacitus,  is  that  the  moderation  of  the 
Flavian  empire  was  produced  at  last  by  the  repeated 
examples  of  successful  intrigue  against  the  bad  em- 
perors, But  this  would  be  a wrong  conclusion.  The 
moderation  and  justice  of  the  virtuous  princes,  such 
as  Vespasian  and  Trajan,  was  the  effect  of  their 
personal  character,  combined  with  their  fortunate 
circumstances.  Vespasian  was  honoured  for  his  mili- 
tary prowess,  and  feared  for  his  military  firmness ; 
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but  the  simplicity  of  his  tastes  exempted  him  from 
the  temptation  to  outslune  the  maj^nates  of  the  city, 
and  his  frugal  habits  sustained  him  in  the  path  of 
probity  and  uprightness.  The  personal  modesty  of 
Trajan  was  equal  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  for 
the  brilliant  and  costly  monuments  with  which  he 
loved  to  decorate  the  city  he  provided  by  foreign 
conquests,  which  at  the  same  time  kept  his  soldiers 
employed,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  his  most 
restless  subjects.  He  resided,  moreover,  only  occa- 
sionally in  the  cap i till,  and  was  preserved  by  his 
martial  occupations  from  the  dangers  of  rivalry  in 
show  or  popularity  with  the  scions  of  historic  fami- 
lies at  Rome.  The  senators  felt  instinctively  that 
their  best  security  lay  in  their  chiefs  distant  engage- 
ments. Hence  the  prepossession  of  Tacitus,  which 
W'ould  otherwise  seem  unworthy  of  him,  in  favour  of 
military  renown.  We  have  remarked  his  sneers  at 
the  peaceful  disposition  ascribed  to  earlier  princes, 
and  the  contrast  he  exultingly  indicates  between  the 
pusillanimity  of  Tiberius,  of  Claudius,  or  of  Nero, 
and  the  victorious  ardour  of  his  own  patron.  It  was 
'but  too  true,  as  the  nobles  were  well  aware,  that  the 
liberties  of  Rome,  the  pre-eminence,  more  properly, 
of  the  Roman  optimates,  was  only  maintained,  as  far 
as  it  was  maintained  at  all,  under  any  of  the  em- 
perors, by  the  subjugation  of  the  foreigner,  and  the 
overthrow  of  liberty  abroad.  Such  is  the  theory 
carelessly  avowed  by  Lucan;  and  the  thoughtful 
historian,  though  more  reticent  in  expression,  betrays 
no  more  real  respect  for  the  dignity  and  common 
rights  of  man  than  the  impetuous  rhetorician  of  the 
Phavsalia.^ 

* This  spirit  appears  in  many  passages  of  Lucan’s  poem.  Compare 
more  particularly  i.  8.  foil.,  vii.  421.  foil.  It  is  betrayed  by  Tacitus 
wherever  he  speaks  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  empire,  an<l  of  her 
contests  with  Britons,  with  Germans,  or  with  Parthians.  The  “Life 
of  Agricola”  is  animated  with  it  throughout,  nor  is  it  banished  even 
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The  theory  of  Roman  politics  to  which  Tacitus 
committed  himself  involved  him  in  two  sins 
against  truth  and  candour.  We  cannot  read  rmcttrriiiticM  of 
the  Annals  and  Histories  with  care  and  tothecwuer' 
impartiality  without  perceiving  that  the 
author  often  allows  himself  to  repeat  anecdotes  which 
he  knew  to  have  no  firm  foundation,  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  the  view  he  chooses  to  give  of  some 
prominent  pereonages.  No  passage  in  the  Annals 
exemplifies  more  strikingly  the  dissimulation  im- 
puted to  Tiberius,  than  the  reception  given  to  Se- 
j anus’s  suit  for  an  imperial  alliance.  Yet  the  narra- 
tive, whatever  its  source,  is  highly  embellished,  if  not 
wholly  fabricated.'  Tacitus,  we  must  say  at  least, 
gave  it  too  easy  credence,  and  flnng  over  it  a deeper 
colour,  for  the  sake  of  the  dark  shade  it  casts  on  the 
character  of  the  arch  dissembler.  Nor  is  this,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  only  instance  of  his  disregard  for 
truthfulness  in  subservience  to  the  demands  of  a 
theory,  which  required  him  to  deepen  the  suspicions 
attaching  to  the  character  of  so  many  of  the  Csesars. 
Again  we  must  remark  the  artifice  by  which  tlie 
crimes  and  vices  of  the  emperors  are  arrayed  in 
evidence  against  the  imperial  government  itself,  and 
denounced  as  sins  against  the  moral  sense  of  an  out- 
raged society.  Even  if  we  grant  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  these  hideous  pictures,  yet  we  must 
not  allow  the  most  accomplished  of  painters  to  dis- 
guise the  important  fact  that  such  horrors  belong  to 
the  age  and  the  class,  and  not  to  the  individual 
culprit  only.  The  barbarities  wreaked  by  Nero  and 
Domitian  on  the  highborn  nobles  of  Rome  were  but 
the  ordinary  precautions  of  the  trembling  slave- 
holders whose  lives  were  held  from  day  to  day  by 
tlie  tenure  of  physical  repression  unrelentingly  exer- 

from  the  “ Germany,”  the  subjeet  of  which  afforded  a graceful  op- 
portunity for  renouncing  and  regretting  it. 

* See  above  in  chapter  xlv.  of  this  history  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  39,  40.). 
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cised  against  their  own  bondmen.  The  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  lack  of  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciple, which  loosened  the  rivets  of  Pagan  society,  may 
account  for  the  atrocities  commonly  imputed  to  the 
inherent  viciousness  of  the  imperial  system,  or  to  the 
personal  depravity  of  individual  emperors.  Tacitus 
himself  was  no  doubt  a master  of  slaves,  and  his 
writings  bear,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  impress  of  a 
rooted  disregard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  human 
nature,  apart  from  his  own  class  and  order,  such  as 
might  naturally  be  engendered  by  the  social  atmo- 
sphere around  him.  On  the  other  hand,  few  even  of 
the  gravest  characters  of  our  history  were  exempt 
from  turpitudes  which  have  heaped  especial  infamy 
on  Tiberius  and  N(#o.  Such  delinquencies  must  be 
weighed  with  constant  reference  to  a peculiar  standard 
of  morals.  Even  the  mild  and  virtuous  Pliny  allows 
himself  to  compose  verses  of  a nature  which  would 
indicate  among  us  the  most  shameless  indecency ; 
and  the  list  of  names  by  which  he  excuses  himself 
includes  a large  number  of  the  first  citizens  of  the 
free  state  £is  well  as  of  the  empire.' 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  prove  that  both 
Hi!  naHricai  ffi®  cruclty  and  the  licentiousness  of  Roman 
ut*o*n  orh”i'  society  date  from  some  hundred  years  be- 
“““•  fore  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  and 
were  the  seeds  rather  than  the  fruit  of  the  imperial 
despotism.  A more  specious  charge  against  the 
empire  is,  that  under  its  leaden  rule  little  scope  was 
left  for  the  free  and  healthy  exercise  of  mind,  and 

' Pliny,  Epp.  iv.  14.,  v.  3.,  viL  4.  Such  indecencies,  neatly  ex- 
pressed in  verses  of  society,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Greek 
epigrammatists,  might  be  veiled  under  the  euphemism  of  facetus 
or  “elegant.”  Comp,  “tunicis  subductis  facetus,”  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  26., 
and  the  use  of  the  word  in  Martial’s  epigrams  on  Sulpicia,  x.  35.  38. 
Although  Tacitus  himself  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
writers  of  such  “Hendeca.«yllables,”  the  fragmentary  notice  of  Ful- 
gentius  in  Mythol.,  “ Corn.  Tacitus  in  libro  facetiarum,”  may  throw 
a shade  of  suspicion  even  over  this  grave  philosopher. 
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that  the  faculties  curbed  in  their  legitimate  exercise 
expended  themselves  on  gross  material  interests.  Not 
the  Histoi'ies  only,  but  all  the  other  works  of  Tacitus, 
are  drawn  up  almost  in  the  form  of  indictments 
against  his  own  age.  The  treatise  on  the  Decline  of 
Eloquence  traces  some  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
national  degeneracy,  not  only  to  the  change  in  the 
laws,  the  work  of  chiefs  and  princes,  but  to  the 
change  in  manners,  and  especially  in  education,  the 
same  which  had  been  long  before  remarked  and 
lamented  by  Horace.  The  Life  of  Agi-icola  is  a 
satire  not  only  on  the  timid  and  jealous  emperor, 
but  on  the  indiscipline  of  the  legions,  the  incom- 
petency of  the  commanders,  the  apathy  and  sensuality 
of  society,  with  all  which  the  great  captain  waged 
distinguished  warfare.  The  Germany  presents  an 
elaborate  contrast  between  the  vices  of  a polished 
age  and  the  virtues  of  barbarism.  It  is  an  alarum 
rung  in  the  ears  of  a careless  generation,  more 
solemn  and  impressive  in  its  tone,  more  interesting 
from  its  details,  but  hardly  more  sound  than  Lucan’s 
rhetorical  outcry  on  his  countrymen’s  disgust  at 
poverty,  and  eager  greed  of  gold.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  philosopher  should  not  have  recog- 
nised, any  more  than  the  poet,  the  regenerative 
tendencies  of  his  age,  and  have  lent  them  no  support 
from  his  name  and  influence.  The  aim  of  the  mere 
satirist  is  always  profitless  and  generally  ill-directed. 
Not  in  the  harsh  and  impracticable  dogmas  of  Stoi- 
cism, nor  merely  in  the  lofty  aspirations  of  Christi- 
anity, but  even  in  the  wise  preaching  of  schools  of 
eclectic  moralists,  whom  we  shall  further  notice  here- 
after, lay  the  germs  of  renovation ; and  we  shall 
trace  in  another  generation  the  action  of  a Dion,  a 
Plutarch,  an  Apollonius,  and  lament  that  we  cannot 
add  to  the  list  of  Roman  reformers  the  illustrious 
name  of  Tacitus. 

Such  is  the  unfairness  into  which  the  historian  is 
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betrayed,  in  attempting  to  uphold  tlie  paradox  that 
the  cornipt  and  tottering  oligarcliy  of  the 
of  Taciliii  senate  under  Pompeius  and  Milo  was  the  no- 
blest  and  strongest  of  governments,  and  the 
not  more  defensible  paradox  that  just  such 
a government  was  restored  under  the  auspices  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  We  must  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  the 
same  training  in  dialectic  subtleties  which  urged  him 
to  maintain  a political  theory,  rendered  him  gene- 
rally superior  to  the  rhetorical  declaimers  before 
him.  In  philosophical  remark  Tacitus  is  more  pro- 
found than  Cicero,  more  just  than  Seneca;  while 
none  would  pretend  to  compare  him  with  an  inge- 
nious sophist  like  Sallust.  Pom  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  or  Nero,  he  passed  his  early  years  in  the 
gloomy  silence  of  an  age  of  terror,  and  the  posts  in 
which  he  w'as  placed  by  Vespasian  and  retained  by 
Doraitian,  constrained  him  still  to  control  the  utter- 
ance of  the  indignant  patriotism  boiling  within  him.* 
The  habit  of  looking  to  the  emperor  as  the  source  of 
political  action,  natural  to  his  position,  would  give 
to  his  account  of  public  affairs  a biographical  rather 
than  an  historical  character.  The  efforts,  easily  dis- 
cernible, which  he  makes  to  impart  to  it  a more 
general  interest  by  introducing  larger  disquisitions 
on  manners,  and  some  statistical  details,  evince,  under 
these  circumstances,  unusual  vigour  of  mind.  More 
tlian  once,  indeed,  Tacitus  breaks  away,  not  from  the 
palace  only,  but  from  the  capital,  to  describe  the 

' Onr  nearest  approximation  to  the  date  of  the  historian’s  birth  is 
derived  from  a passage  of  Pliny  the  younger,  Epist  vii.  20.,  where  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  somewhat  the  junior  of  the  two.  Pliny  was  born 
in  63.  Tacitus  married  the  daughter  of  Agricola  about  the  year  77, 
being  then  probably  not  less  than  twenty-one.  Of  his  ofBcial  career, 
he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Histories : “ Mihi  Galba,  Otho,  Vitcllins 
ticc  beneftcio  nee  injuria  cogniti.  Dignitatem  nostrum  a Vespasiano 
inchoatam,  a Tito  auctam,  a Domitiano  longius  prorectam  nou 
abnuerim.”  Ho  was  absent  from  Rome  for  four  years  before  the 
death  of  Agricola  in  93.  {Agric.  45.);  probably  in  office  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Kcrva  made  him  consul  suflect  in  97. 
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condition  of  the  legions  on  the  frontier,  or  of  the 
foreign  possessions  of  the  state.  The  reader,  dis- 
gusted with  the  horrors  of  the  Caesarean  court,  glance^ 
with  pleasure  at  Egj'pt  and  Palestine,  and  gains  a 
new  insight  into  Roman  ideas  from  the  views  of  an 
intelligent  Roman  on  the  wonders  of  the  Nile-land, 
or  the  superstitions  of  the  Jews.  But  these  digres- 
sions are  rare,  and  we  regret  that  Tacitus  had  not 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Herodotus,  or  that  his  notions 
of  historical  composition  forbade  him  to  range  more 
freely  over  the  field  of  Roman  politics  abroad.  We 
must  not  fail,  however,  to  give  him  full  credit  for 
what  he  has  done  in  this  particular.  Writers  of  less 
genius,  such  as  Suetonius  for  instance,  were  subdued 
altogether  to  the  biographical  vein  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  To  a Roman  citizen, 
especially  if  resident  in  Rome,  and  still  more  imiKirtauce  of 
if  engaged,  however  slightly,  in  the  conduct  p«rsu.iai  eh»- 
of  affairs,  the  personal  character  of  the 
reigning  prince,  with  all  the  anecdotes  which  might 
serve  to  illustrate  it,  would  naturally  supersede  every 
other  topic  of  interest.  Whether  in  the  senate  or 
the  palace,  in  the  forum  or  the  circus,  the  Ca3sar  was 
the  centre  of  observation.  The  general  welfare  of 
the  empire,  and  the  particular  interests  of  cities  and 
provinces,  would  hardly  divert  the  historian’s  attention 
for  a moment  from  the  imperial  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. He  would  have  no  care  to  generahze  his 
remarks  on  the  current  of  public  affairs.  To  him 
the  Roman  empire  would  be  merely  Rome;  the 
people  would  be  lost  in  their  ruler.  His  curiosity 
would  be  confined  to  the  incidents  which  took  place 
around  him  in  the  streets  and  temples  of  the  great 
city ; to  the  condition  of  noble  and  official 
families ; to  the  omens  reported  in  the  Capi- 
tol,  and  the  whispered  intrigues  of  the  pliceof** 
palace.  Hence  Suetonius  seems  to  think 
that  lie  has  written  a Roman  history  in  his  series  of 
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lives  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars ; and  we  may  believe 
that  his  biographies  were  far  more  generally  read 
than  the  broader  lucubrations  of  Tacitus,  from  the 
fact  that,  a century  and  a half  later,  an  emperor  who 
deduced  his  lineage  from  the  historian,  provided  for 
the  annual  transcription  of  ten  copies  of  the  Annals 
and  the  Histories.^  Books  that  were  in  general  re- 
quest would  have  stood  in  no  need  of  such  patron- 
age. And  though  we  owe,  perhaps,  to  this  excep- 
tional care  the  descent  of  a large  portion  of  the 
writings  of  Tacitus  to  our  own  day,  we  still  have  to 
regret  that  they  did  uot  possess  enough  interest  for 
the  generations  to  which  they  were  addressed,  to  be 
preserved  entire  for  our  instruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Caesarean  lives  of  Suetonius  have  come 
down  to  us  entire,  or  with  the  loss  of  one  or  two 
pages  only ; nor  have  they  ever,  perhaps,  wanted 
some  curious  readers  througliout  the  long  course  of 
seventeen  centuries. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  date  of  his  birth,  that  Taci- 
Popnuriiy  of  fus  must  havo  enjoyed  opportunities  of  per- 
writioTunder  soual  communication  with  the  survivors 
Tr^“’  ■ of  the  darkest  period  of  the  monarchy,  and 

have  been  himself  a witness  to  the  ghastly  profligacy 
of  the  Neronian  principate.  His  lofty  style  and 
thorough  command  of  language  bespeak  his  famili- 
arity with  men  of  rank  and  breeding,  and  though 
his  birth  was  not  illustrious,  his  father  may  have 
been  the  procurator  of  that  name  of  Lower  Germany 
recorded  by  the  elder  Pliny.®  It  was  the  position  of 
his  family,  rather  than  his  own  literary  merits,  that 
led  him,  step  by  step,  through  the  career  of  office  to 
the  consulship.  Under  Trajan  all  the  works  known 
positively  to  be  his  were  composed.  Two  or  three 
slight  notices  of  his  position  at  Kome,  and  his  fame 
there,  are  preserved  in  the  letters  of  Pliny®;  but 

’ Vopiscus,  in  Tacit.  10.  * Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  16. 

* Plin.  Epist.  ii.  1.,  iv.  15.,  vii.  20.,  ix.  23. 
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whether  he  survived  the  chief  he  so  much  admired, 
and  imder  whose  patriotic  sway  he  ventured  to  prefer 
his  charges  against  the  imperial  monarchy,  we  are 
unable  to  determine.*  This  happy  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  the  prosecution  of  Domitian’s  creatures, 
and  of  the  wretches  who  had  disgraced  the  period  of 
blood  and  pride  now  closed  for  ever.  All  tongues 
were  unloosed ; domestic  archives  were  unlocked ; 
history,  so  long  chained  or  gagged,  awoke  to  freedom, 
and  became  by  a sudden  reaction  the  common  ut- 
terance of  the  age.®  As  might  be  expected,  there 
was  no  more  ordinary  subject  of  historical  composi- 
tion at  this  time  than  that  which  gave  widest  scope 
to  the  writer’s  passions,  as  well  as  to  their  rhetorical 
talent,  the  sufferings,  namely,  of  their  country.  Thus 
C.  Fannius  wrote  a special  work  on  the  victims  of 
Nero,  of  which  he  left  three  volumes  at  his  decease.® 
Titinius  Capito  composed  an  account  of  the  Deaths 
of  Famous  Men,  and  recited  each  melancholy  story 
to  excited  listeners  among  their  children  and  friends.'* 
Such  publications  contributed  to  exasperate  recollec- 
tions already  too  painful  to  be  recorded  without 
malice  or  prejudice ; and  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  horrors  of  the  baleful  period  so  recently  passed 


' Biihr,  Gesch.  de  Rem.  Liter,  ii.  130.,  refers  to  the  critics  who 
have  ventured  to  conjecture  that  Tacitus  survived  both  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  and  lived  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  In  the 
absence  of  any  authority  to  this  effect  I think  it  unnecessary  to  ex- 
amine the  subject 

* Flin.  Epist.  v.  8. : “ Suades  ut  historiam  scribam,  et  suades  non 

solus:  multi  hoc  me  saepe  monuerant Historia  quoque  modo  > 

scripta  delectat”  Vitruvius,  had  said  the  same  long  before:  “His-  ‘ 
torise  per  se  tenent  Icctores.”  Architect,  prtef.  lib.  v. 

’ Plin.  Epist  V.  5.  Nero  appeared  to  him  in  a dream,  perused 
the  three  books  deliberately,  and  then  vanished.  The  author  presaged 
from  this  vision  that  he  should  write  no  more  than  the  emperor  had 
read.  He  died,  and  the  work  remained  unfinished. 

* Plin.  Epist.  viii.  12.:  “ Scribit  exitus  illnstrium  virorum,  in  iis 
quorundam  mihi  carissimornm.”  They  referred  evidently  to  the 
martyrdoms  of  recent  tyranny.  Capito  venerated  the  images  of  the 
Bruti,  the  Cassii,  and  the  Catos.  Epist  L 17. 
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away,  were  coloured  by  the  painters  with  more  than 
their  genuine  blackness.  If,  however,  the  historian 
traced  the  narrative  of  earlier  events  not  from  con- 
temporary anecdote  merely,  but  from  published 
sources,  he  was  bound  to  approach  them  >vith  caution 
and  discrimination.  The  official  records  of  those 
times  were  doubtless  extremely  meagre,  nor  would 
they  be  the  less  open  to  suspicion  of  falsification  in 
all  important  matters,  such  as  wars,  treaties  and 
alliances.  The  incidents  of  private  oppression  and 
suflFering  which  fill  the  foremost  place  in  the  do- 
mestic annals  we  possess  of  the  empire,  would  be 
concealed  or  extenuated,  and  leave  the  fewest  traces 
in  public  documents.  Accredited  history  of  these 
times  there  was  none.  From  Augustus  to  Nero,  and 
perhaps  later,  contemporary  writers  had  shrunk  from 
the  composition  of  history,  or  their  works  had  been 
seized  and  destroyed.  But  the  place  of  grave  and 
responsible  authorities  had  been  supplied  by  a mass 
of  private  anecdotes,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
which  circulated  in  the  depths  of  domestic  privacy, 
but  rare!}'  floated  to  the  surface,  while  they  gathered 
form  and  consistence  in  the  ready  wit  and  prurient 
imaginations  of  a discontented  society.  Every  noble 
family  had  its  own  dark  rumours,  its  own  versions 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  or  exile 
of  its  most  honoured  members.  These  stories  tended 
to  enhance  the  universal  horror  of  the  tyrant  in 
whose  hands  the  issues  of  life  and  death  had  lain,  and 
the  kindlier  reminiscences  of  his  friends  and  fa- 
vourites would  be  overborne  by  the  greater  number 
and  vehemence  of  injurious  libels.  From  their  posi- 
tion, from  their  tempbitions,  from  their  own  special 
training,  or  want  of  training,  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  Tiberius,  Caius,  Nero,  and  Domitian  were  really 
monsters  of  profligacy  and  cruelty ; but  if  we  care- 
fully weigh  the  evidence  against  them,  it  is  still  a 
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question  how  much  of  it  could  be  fairly  admitted  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Most  of  the,  adverse  witnesses  are 
manifestly  interested,  and  the  influences  under  which 
Tacitus  more  especially  wrote,  as  an  admirer  of 
Trajan,  a partisan  of  the-great  houses,  a theorist  and  a 
satirist,  above  all,  perhaps,  as  an  artist  in  composi- 
tion, studious  of  effects  in  rhetoric  and  painting,  were 
hostile  to  candour  and  sobriety,  Koman  history 
ended,  in  fact,  nearly  as  it  had  begun,  in  the  private 
memorials  of  the  nobles,  adapted  to  declamatory  re- 
citation by  their  flatterers  and  clients. 

It  was  under  great  disadvantages,  as  regarded  his 
materials,  that  Tacitus  compiled  the  annals  w«ntofa 
of  the  Caesars ; but  tliere  was  another  ob-  ®n  SohS* 
Stacie  to  a true  portraiture  of  the  times,  in 
the  want  of  a critical  spirit,  common  to  his  age,  and 
indeed  generally  prevalent  in  the  best  periods  of 
Roman  literature.  The  Romans  were  carefully  trained 
to  precision  in  style ; they  enjoyed  the  use  of  a literary 
language  which  acknowledged  but  one  dialect ; the 
inflexions  and  syntax  of  the  Latin  tongue  were  the 
same,  wherever  spoken  by  men  of  education,  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Euphrates.  It  is  commonly  said, 
indeed,  that  the  Latin  language  is  adapted  only  to 
a limited  range  of  subjects;  but  there  is  surely  a 
fallacy  in  this  remark.  The  subjects  to  which  it  was 
actually  applied  within  the  classical  period  combined  with 
are  limited  in  number  and  character,  and,  ^mongrvn- 
accordingly,  classical  authority  is  wanting 
for  forms  and  phrases  invented  in  later  times  to  meet 
the  expansion  of  the  human  intellect : but  with  due 
allowance  for  such  necessary  modifications,  it  may 
be  said  of  Latin  that  no  vehicle  of  thought  has,  in 
fact,  been  more  widely  or  variously  employed.  Latin 
has  been,  and  still  often  is  adopted  as  the  means  of 
communication  on  themes  of  moral  and  natural  sci- 
ence, of  philosophy  and  religion,  of  mathematics  and 
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poetry,  of  law,  history  and  oratory.'  All  these  sub- 
jects and  others  may  still  be  treated,  and  still  are 
sometimes  treated  throughout  the  civilized  world,  in 
that  comprehensive  dialect  which  was  spoken  by 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  which  has  never  ceased  to  be 
read  and  written  for  2000  years.  It  combines  pre- 
cision with  terseness,  strength  with  grace,  expressive- 
ness with  fluency,  beyond,  as  I believe,  any  other 
language;  and  it  was  upon  these  qualities  accord- 
ingly, that  the  minds  of  the  Romans  were  fixed,  and 
to  the  attainment  of  these  their  efforts  were  directed.* 
They  became,  almost  without  exception,  as  far  as 
their  remains  allow  us  to  judge,  the  most  accurate 
speakers  and  writers  of  any  people  in  the  world.  No 
ingenuity  can  reduce  to  the  logic  of  syntax  all  the 
eccentricities  of  iEschylus  and  Thucydides  among  the 
Greeks,  while  of  the  best  of  our  own  classics  there 
are  few  perhaps  that  do  not  abound  in  grammatical 
solecisms.  But  the  acutest  criticism  can  hardly 
detect  a flaw  in  the  idioms  of  Cicero  or  Livy,  Virgil 
or  Horace,  and  even  the  most  careless  of  the  La^ 
poets  and  historians  can  rarely  be  convicted  of  an 
error  in  construction.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
observe  how  this  habitual  accuracy  deserted  the 
Romans,  when  they  came  to  dwell  on  the  substance 
of  things  instead  of  the  outward  modes  of  expression. 
To  the  value  of  a critical  examination  of  facts  they 
seem  to  have  been  almost  insensible.  Destitute  of 

’ Comp.  Cicero,  de  Fin.  Bon.  et  Mai.  i.  3.:  “ Non  est  omnino  hie 
docendi  locus;  sed  ita  sentio,  Latinam  linguamnon  inodo  non  inopem, 
ut  Tulgo  putant,  sed  locnplctiorem  etiam  esse  quam  Grsecam. 
Quando  enim  nobis,  vel  dicam  ant  oratoribns  bonis,  ant  poetis, 
postea  quidem  quam  fait  quod  imitarentur,  nllus  orationis  Tel 
copiosaa  vel  elegantis,  ornatus  defuit?  ” 

* Seneca  contrasts  (Conso/.  ad  Polyb.  21.)  the  force  of  the  Latin 
with  the  gracefulness  of  the  Greek  language:  “Quamdiu  steterit  ant 
Latinse  linguai  potentia,  aut  Grsecse  gratia;”  and  the  contrast  is  no 
doubt  generally  just.  It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  in  his  time 
the  full  elegance  of  Latin  had  not  yet  been  developed  by  the  writers 
of  the  Flavian  period. 
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our  mechanical  means  of  verification  by  notes  and 
references,  the  use  they  make  of  their  authorities  is 
correspondingly  loose  and  trivial.  The  historian,  who 
was  not  required  to  guard  every  statement  by  clear 
and  direct  testimonies,  was  easily  led  to  read  care- 
lessly, to  quote  from  memory,  and  at  random.  Con- 
scious that  he  could  not  be  followed  to  his  sources, 
and  convicted  of  misusing  them,  he  could  scarcely 
resist  the  temptation  to  pervert  or  gloss  the  truth. 
Falsehoods  advanced  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  or 
of  particular  families,  met  with  ready  indulgence ; 
the  habit  of  falsification  once  acquired,  could  not  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  ostensibly  prescribed ; rhe- 
torical amplifications  slid  swiftly  into  direct  mis- 
statements; the  reputation  of  a great  name  gave 
currency  to  a lie ; the  critics  of  the  age  of  Quintilian, 
the  great  age  of  Eoman  criticism,  lynx-eyed  in  de- 
tecting the  abuse  of  a figure  of  rhetoric  or  grammar, 
lacked  the  training  required  for  the  correction  of  an 
error  in  feet,  or  for  weighing  evidence.  Eoman 
criticism  might  be  the  tact  of  a spectator  in  the 
circus,  but  it  was  not  the  acumen  of  a judge  on  the 
tribunal. 

We  may  ascribe  perhaps  to  this  carelessness  in, 
regard  to  history,  the  undue  preference  of  Theprefer- 
the  Eomans  for  biography.  The  sketch 
indeed  of  an  individual  life  may  be  worked, 
as  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  our  own  day,  into  the 
most  elaborate  picture  of  the  events,  characters,  and 
manners  of  a whole  generation.  But  a taste  for 
biography  is  much  more  commonly,  and  among  the 
Eomans  it  seems  to  have  been  uniformly,  a taste  for 
mere  personal  anecdote.  It  resulted  perhaps  uni- 
versally in  a perversion  of  historical  truth,  a distortion 
of  shape  and  proportions,  if  not  an  absolute  mis- 
representation of  facts.  Biography,  however,  was  in 
favour  with  the  Eomans  from  the  dawn  of  their  lite- 
rature, and  in  the  Flavian  period  it  began  to  assume 
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a predominance  over  every  other  form,  till  it  finally 
superseded  both  history  and  poetry.  The  last  remains 
we  possess  of  classical  Latinity  are  the  biographies  of 
the  later  emperors,  collected  under  the  title  of  the 

suetoni.15*  Augustan  Histoi'y.  But  the  chief  writer 
Lives  of  the  of  this  class  belongs  to  the  period  now  be- 
fore  us,  and  his  works  are  of  great  interest 
and  value.  The  lives  of  the  first  six  Caesars  by 
Suetonius  constitute  some  of  the  most  important 
contributions  we  possess  to  our  collection  of  reputed 
facts  in  history.  Those  of  the  six  which  followed  are 
slighter  and  less  attractive,  the  descent  from  the 
former  series  to  the  latter  showing  how  much  the 
author  depended  on  written  sources,  and  how  much 
he  was  at  a loss  for  materials  when  he  approached 
his  o^vn  times,  the  account  of  which  was  still  chiefly 
to  be  gathered  from  hearsay.  This  circumstance  is 
important  for  estimating  the  value  of  his  book,  and 
on  the  whole  it  enhances  our  idea  of  the  reliance  we 
may  place  on  it.  But  the  biograpliical  form  of  com- 
position affords  too  much  temptation  to  the  indolence 
common  at  the  period,  and  to  the  love  of  effect  not 
less  common ; nor  does  Suetonius  indeed  pretend  to 
be  a narrator  of  events.  He  notes  the  salient  features 
of  his  hero’s  character,  and  illustrates  them  with  an 
abundance  of  amusing  and  striking  stories,  referring 
only  incidentally  and  obliquely,  if  at  all,  to  the  trans- 
actions of  his  public  career.  Hence  the  meagreness 
of  the  details  that  can  now  be  given  of  the  Flavian 
reigns,  compared  with  the  Julian  and  Claudian,  in 
which  we  can  use  the  capricious  portraiture  of  Sueto- 
nius to  complete  the  regular  narratives  of  Tacitus  and 
Dion,  Nor  is  it  in  the  connexion  of  historical  details 
only  that  we  feel  the  slightness  of  our  ihaterials. 
The  biographers,  while  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  linea- 
ments of  their  proper  subject,  overlook  the  general 
circumstances  and  tendencies  of  the  age.  Our  view 
of  society,  in  the  background  is  obstructed  by  the  bulk 
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of  the  imperial  person,  occupying  the  whole  field  of 
vision.  The  Lives  of  the  Homan  biographers  are 
wholly  deficient  in  these  comprehensive  pictures. 
They  can,  indeed,  only  be  regarded  as  heaps  of  crude 
material  amassed  by  labourers  more  or  less  intel- 
ligent, and  disposed  more  or  less  in  order  for  future 
application  to  a work  of  symmetry  and  grandeur. 
But  the  master-builder  never  came,  and  the  materials, 
thus  variously  collected,  have  been  for  the  most  part 
dispersed  and  lost : the  fragments  now  remaining  in 
the  pages  of  Suetonius  and  his  successors,  as  well  as 
in  Victor,  Xiphilin  and  Eutropius,  can  hardly  furnish 
forth  a mere  frame  or  outline  of  the  palace  of  im- 
perial history. 

The  free  intercourse  between  men  of  equal  rank 
which  characterized  the  republic,  continued 
with  little  diminution  under  the  emperors,  private  cor- 
The  strength  of  the  imperial  system  resided 
perhaps  in  the  fact,  that  the  nobles,  the  dangerous 
classes  of  the  capital,  who  might  have  nursed  an  ex- 
plosive spirit  of  discontent  in  private,  could  not  re- 
frain, notwithstanding  their  fear  of  spies  and  inform- 
ers, from  congregating  in  the  baths  and  theatres,  or 
in  liardly  less  public  circles  at  home,  thus  betraying 
their  habits  and  thoughts  without  disguise  to  the 
jealous  master  who  watched  them.  The  spirit  of 
biographical  narration  which  distinguishes  Eoman 
literature,  sprang,  no  doubt,  from  the  gregariousness 
of  Homan  life.  Reserved  and  self-controlled  as  he 
showed  himself  in  the  tribute  of  regard  or  reminis- 
cence he  inscribed  on*  the  tomb  of  his  associate,  the 
Roman  indulged  in  all  the  fulness  of  description  and 
anecdote  in  the  volume  he  consecrated  to  his  glory. 
Very  many  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  wrote  their 
own  lives.  An  instinct  of  vanity,  the  outward  show 
of  which  they  curbed  sedulously  in  themselves  and 
ridiculed  in  others,  impelled  them  to  leave  a minute 
record  of  their  deeds,  coloured  as  they  themselves 
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wished,  for  posterity.  Their  longing  for  posthumous 
fame  exceeded  even  their  anxiety  for  honour  or  power 
during  life.  The  cynical  Sulla  could  relinquish  the 
dictatorship,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  leaving 
his  own  panegyric  behind  him.  On  the  whole,  the 
chief  aim  of  Roman  literature  at  this  period  was  to 
realize  the  image  and  character  of  the  men  who  be- 
longed to  it.  Biography  was  applicable  to  a few 
personages  of  distinction  only;  but  satire  and  epi- 
gram were  at  hand  to  drag  the  most  obscure  to  light, 
or  to  merge  every  personal  feature  in  general  pictures 
of  society.  For  more  refined  tastes  satisfaction  might 
he  provided  by  collecting  the  letters  of  men  who  had 
filled  a space  in  the  public  eye,  and  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  their  own  circle.  The  corre- 
Pliny  the  spondence  of  the  younger  Pliny  occupies, 

younger.  accordingly,  an  important  place  among  the 
existing  documents  of  the  age.  It  gives  the  fullest 
and  fairest  portrait  we  possess  of  a Roman  gentle- 
man ; nor  indeed  does  any  other  of  the  ancients  come 
so  near  as  its  writer  to  our  conception  of  the  gentle- 
man in  mind,  breeding,  and  position. 

Pliny  was  born  of  an  honourable  stock,  belonging 
Account  of  Csecilian  house,  which  was  now 

punyUho  widely  extended.  He  was  adopted  by  the 
younger.  learned  of  public  men,  his  uncle  Pliny 

the  naturalist.*  Under  these  auspices  he  was  brought 
up  in  all  the  learning  of  his  times,  to  which  he 
assiduously  devoted  himself;  but  his  bent  was  rather 
to  the  public  exercise  of  his  gifts  than  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  obtained 
an  early  footing  on  the  ladder  of  office,  and  in  the 
arena  of  forensic  activity.  The  jurisconsult  might 

* The  name  of  C.  Plinius  Csecilins  Secundos  betokens  a change  in 
family  nomenclature  which  became  established  about  this  time.  At 
an  earlier  period  we  should  have  read  it  Plinius  Csecilianus.  It  seems 
that  the  longer  form  in  — anus  had  now  become  so  common  that  it 
ceased  to  be  employed  to  indicate  adoption. 
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still  retain,  at  least  among  the  highest  class,  some- 
thing of  his  old  character  as  a patron,  obliged  by  his 
‘nobility^  rather  than  a hired  advocate.  PUny  entered 
with  into  the  traditional  idea  of  this  honourable 
relation,  and  if  he  accepted  splendid  fees  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  took  them  always  in  the 
name  of  justice,  and,  as  he  believed,  in  the  cause  of 
equity.*  It  was  his  pride  to  emulate  the  great  plead- 
ers of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  defence  of  injured 
provincials,  or  the  arraignment  of  delators ; and  the 
state  of  affairs  under  Nerva  and  Trajan  afforded  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  this  honourable  ambition.*  He 
succeeded  in  turn  to  the  chief  magistracies,  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  imagine  something  more  than  a 
shadow  of  their  former  importance ; and  he  governed 
the  province  of  Bithynia  after  the  pattern  recom- 
mended by  the  humane  protector  of  the  Sicilians, 
the  accuser  of  the  tyrant  Verres.®  But  Pliny  emu- 
lated his  master  Cicero,  though  at  an  immeasurable 
distance,  in  the  pursuit  of  literature  also.  He  was 
proud  to  be  known  as  the  friend  of  Tacitus,  and  was 
elated  with  a pardonable  vanity,  when  a provincial 


' The  Babject  of  the  advocate’s  remnneration  has  been  treated  of 
before.  I will  repeat  here  that  the  clients  of  the  older  time  had  re- 
sented the  payment  of  fees  to  their  patrons  as  savouring  too  much  of 
a tribute  from  the  plebs  to  the  patriciate.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  This  ob- 
jection had  been  confirmed  by  the  Cincian  law  (a.  u.  549),  and  the 
advocate  had  been  forbidden  to  accept  prepayment  for  his  services : 
but  neither  law  nor  custom  prevented  the  gratitude  of  the  client 
from  overflowing  in  a present  after  the  suit  was  over.  Such  was 
the  theory  of  Roman  legal  practice  at  this  time,  and  the  prsetor  Lici- 
nius  Nepos  insisted  on  enforcing  it.  An  amusing  letter  of  Pliny’s 
{Epitt.  V.  21.)  describes  how  this  interference  was  canvassed.  Trajan 
confirmed  it  with  an  edict. 

* Plin.  EpitL  ii.  11,  12.,  iii.  9.,  iv.  9.  The  writer  dilates  upon  the 
part  he  took  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Africans  against  Marins 
Priscus,  and  the  Bceticans  against  Caicilius  Classicus,  and  again  in 
defending  Julius  Bassos  against  the  accusation  of  the  Bithynians. 

* The  letter  in  which  Pliny  gives  advice  to  his  friend  about  the 
government  of  a province  is  written  evidently  in  imitation  of  Cicero’s 
well-known  epistle  to  Quintus.  Episl.  viii.  24. 
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, newly  arrived  conversing  with  him  by  chance  on  the 
benches  of  the  Circus,  exclaimed : Is  it  Tacitus  or 
Plinius  I have  the  honour  of  addressing'?  ' Pliny 
may  at  this  time  have  been  favourably  known  already 
as  the  author  of  the  Panegyric,  but  the  character  of 
his  friend’s  genius  had  not  yet  been  stamped  by  the 
publication  of  the  Histories  or  Annals. 

The  glimpses  Pliny  gives  us  of  his  aristocratic 
correspondents  are  not  less  interesting  than 
SngJii'ifer  the  details  of  his  own  life  and  habits.  F rom 
correipoad*  him  we  learn  almost  all  we  know  of  Tacitus, 

‘ who  seems  to  have  resided  in  lettered  leisure 
in  the  city.  Pliny  makes  us  acquainted  with  Silius 
Italicus,  the  refined  and  wealthy  versifier,  with 
Passienus  Paulus,  an  imitator  of  his  ancestor  Pro- 
pertius, with  Caninius  Rufus,  who  sang  the  Dacian 
war,  with  Pomponius  Saturninus,  distinguished  alike 
in  history,  oratory,  and  poetry;  and  he  quotes  with 
satisfaction  the  praises  of  himself  in  a well-known 
epigram  of  Martial,  whose  compliments  he  rewarded 
with  a present  on  his  return  to  his  native  Bilbilis.* 
He  introduces  us  to  the  society  of  the  Greek  rheto- 
ricians, such  as  Euphrates,  Isaeus,  and  Arternidorus, 
who  kept  themselves  decorously  in  the  background 
among  the  men  of  letters  in  the  capital,  though  it 
was  by  these  accomplished  strangers,  probably,  that 
the  best  literary  circles  were  inspired,  and  by  them 
that  the  arts  both  of  eloquent  speaking  and  graceful 
living  were  taught  and  recommended.^  But  second 
only  to  theirs  was  the  influence  of  the  brave  and 
noble  women,  the  Fannias  and  Arrias,  the  Corellias, 
the  Calpurnias,  the  Celerinas,  the  Cahinas,  who 

' Plin.  Ep.  ix.  23. 

* Plin.  Epist.  i.  16.,  ii.  8.,  iii.  7.,  v.  17.,  ix.  22.  I have  mentioned  a 
few  only  of  the  literary  names  in  the  circle  of  Pliny’s  acquaintance. 
The  epigram  of  Martial  on  Pliny  is  x.  19.  of  the  poet’s  collection. 
Plin.  Epist,  iii.  21.  The  whole  number  of  the  writer's  correspond- 
ents is  not  less  than  113. 

’ Plin.  Epist.  i.  10.,  ii.  3.,  iiL  11.,  and  others.  * 
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inaintained  in  a degenerate  age  the  antique  virtues 
of  Eoman  matronhood.^  Nor  are  there  inter».ting  or 
wanting  in  Pliny’s  sketches  of  character  de- 
Bcriptions  of  another  kind ; as  of  the  vanity 
of  the  wretched  Kegulus,  the  creature  of  Domitian, 
suffered  by  Nerva’s  lenity  to  parade  his  ill-gotten 
riches  among  better  men,  and  even  seek  by  villainous 
arts  to  increase  them  ’ ; of  the  attack  on  Lartius 
Macedo  by  his  own  slaves,  and  the  terrible  vengeance 
of  the  law  ® ; of  the  sentimental  dolphin  who  was 
crossed  in  love  on  the  coast  of  Africa  * ; of  the  haunted 
house  at  Athens,  curious  as  the  exact  counterpart  of 
a modern  ghost  story,  and  showing  how  in  ancient  as- 
in  modern  times,  the  instincts  of  supematuralism 
emerged  from  the  prevalent  realism  of  the  day.® 
But  none  perhaps  of  these  interesting  letters  are  so 
valuable  for  the  insight  they  give  us  into  life  and 
feelings  as  those  which  describe  tbe  writer’s  country 
seats;  or  relate  how  the  accomplished  Vestricius 
Spurinna  and  the  elder  Pliny  passed  their  time  in 
composition  or  study,  or  how  he  himself  diversified 
his  literary  leisure  with  rural  amusements.  Of  the 
correspondence  with  Trajan  I have  already  spoken. 
The  impression  these  letters  give  us  of 
Pliny’s  character  is  extremely  favourable.  dent-e  with 

•/  ^ Trsjwi. 

It  represents  him  a man  of  ability  and  ac- 
complishments, of  honour  and  humanity,  kind  to  his 
slaves,  considerate  towards  his  associates,  of  genial 
liabits,  charmed  with  the  attractions  of  domestic  life, 

‘ Plin,  Epist.  iiL  11.  16.,  iv.  17.,  vi.  24.,  vii.  11.  19.,  ix,  13.,  and 
others.  Cnipurnia  QEpist.  iv.  19.)  was  Pliny’s  second  wife. 

* Plin.  Epist.  i.  5.,  ii.  20.,  iv.  2.,  vi.  2. 

* Plin.  Epist.  iii.  14.  The  family  of  slaves  were  put  to  death 
without  waiting  for  the  fatal  result  of  the  attack  which  did  not  follow 
till  afterwards:  “Ipse  paucis  diebus  senre  refocillatus  non  sine  nlti- 
onis  solatio  deccssit,  ita  virus  vindicatus  ut  occisi  solcnt.” 

* Plin.  Epist.  ix.  33. 

* Plin.  Epist.  vii.  27.:  “ Velim  scire,  esse  aliquid  phantasmata  . . 
putes: — £(;o  at  esse  credam  in  primis  eo  ducor,  quod  audio  acciuisse 
Cunio  Rufo.” 
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of  moral  simplicity  and  picturesque  scenery,  liberal 
in  his  tastes,  generous  in  feeling.  With  such  claims 
on  our  regard  and  even  admiration,  we  may  excuse 
the  extravagance  of  his  devotion  to  a virtuous  prince, 
and  his  readiness  to  flatter  those  whose  flattery  he 
doubtless  expected  in  return.  Though  the  letters 
which  thus  amiably  depict  him  were  published  by 
himself,  and  many  of  them  written  with  a view  to 
publication,  they  enable  us  to  appreciate  fairly  enough 
the  writer’s  claim  to  our  regard. 

O i 

Pliny’s  letters  give  us  our  nearest  view  of  the  ideas 
Mutoal  ap*  and  habits  of  the  Koman  aristocracy,  and 
Dftheaecuof  they  show  in  a remarkable  manner  how 

speculative  opinions  of  the  day 
Epicureana.  were  actually  shaded  into  one  another. 
Wlien  we  read  of  the  antagonistic  tenets  of  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  and  hear,  not  from  poets  and  satirists 
only,  but  from  grave  historians,  such  as  Tacitus,  of 
the  strong  features  which  marked  their  consistent  pro- 
fessors, when  we  know  that  Vespasian  and  Domitian 
issued  special  edicts  against  the  disciples  of  Chry- 
sippus  and  Cato,  and  are  led  to  suppose  that  these 
men  were  in  some  way  actively  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  remark  in 
the  pages  of  Pliny  now  before  us,  how  little  distinctive 
there  seems  really  to  have  been  in  the  temper  and 
notions  of  the  Stoics  compared  with  other  educated 
citizens.  At  all  times,  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, men  will  be  divided  into  those  who  take  life 
seriously  and  try  to  follow  a rule  and  embody  an  idea, 
and  the  larger  number  who  swim  with  the  stream 
and  merely  seek  to  extract  enjoyment,  without  too 
great  an  effort,  from  the  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  in  the  dark- 
est ages,  and  under  the  worst  tyrants,  this  difference 
of  character  was  more  prominent,  and  did  actually 
effect  some  outward  severance  between  the  members 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy ; but  undoubtedly,  as  soon 
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as  the  pressure  of  persecution  was  relaxed,  the  pro- 
fession of  Stoicism  dwindled  to  a few  trifling  for- 
malities, and  it  was  again  by  natural  temper,  not  by 
creeds  and  tenets,  that  men  were  distinguished  from 
one  another. 

The  letters  of  PUny  abound  in  instances  of  self- 
murder,  a practice  which  at  this  time  may 
almost  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a •"cide'Trtuu 
national  usage.  Nothing,  however,  would 
be  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
principle  of  the  Stoics,  or  was  the  distinguishing  prac- 
tice of  the  sect.  Suicide,  in  the  view  of 
their  professed  teachers,  was  barely  excus- 
able  in  the  last  resort,  when  there  plainly 
remained  no  other  escape  from  a restraint  which 
denied  to  man  the  object  of  his  existence.  Cato  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  could  not  serve  his  own  moral 
being  under  the  rule  of  a despot ; but  this  was  allowed, 
even  on  his  own  principles,  to  be  a perverse  and  ex- 
travagant view;  and  his  example,  effective  as  it 
proved  in  gaining  imitators,  was  followed  by  the 
Epicurean  Cassius  as  devoutly  as  by  the  Stoic  Brutus. 
From  that  time,  while  the  practice  of  self-immolation 
became  more  and  more  frequent,  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  commonly  affected  by  the  selfish  and  wilful 
men  of  pleasure,  than  by  the  austere  votaries  of  virtue 
under  whatever  nominal  profession.  But  the  true 
and  consistent  disciples  of  the  Porch,  whether  they 
protested  openly,  at  all  hazards,  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  times,  or  constrained  themselves  to  the  public 
service  in  sullen  submission  to  it,  refused  to  flee  from 
the  bondage  in  which  they  lay  by  the  subterfuge  of 
the  coward  and  the  voluptuary.  We  need  not  pass 
too  austere  a judgment  on  the  sick  and  aged  who 
thus  courted  present  relief  from  suffering,  and  even 
made  their  escape  from  a painful  existence  with  a 
show  of  dignity  and  fortitude.  But  we  must  guard 
ourselves  against  confounding  such  ordinary  mortals 
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with  the  genuine  patriots  and  sages,  who  proved 
themselves  generally  superior  to  this  morbid  intem- 
perance. Pliny?  indeed,  betrays  a certain  admiration 
for  the  courage  of  these  persons,  many  of  wliom  were 
of  the  number  of  his  own  friends ; but  we  may  be- 
lieve that  the  true  philosophers,  such  as  Cornutus, 
Tbrasea,  and  Helvidius,  would  have  held  them  in 
^ little  honour.  The  fashion,  for  such  it  evi- 
aa  an  escape  dently  became,  was  the  result  of  satiety  and 

from  tyranny.  y . -r  , r r ^ • 

weariness,  or,  at  best,  ot  talse  reasoning; 
but  the  fact  that  suicide  was  never  so  rife  as  under 
the  beneficent  sway  of  Trajan,  shows  that  it  was  by 
no  means  the  resource  of  political  indignation,  chafing 
against  its  prison  bars,  which  it  has  been  so  commonly 
represented. 

Nor  is  it  the  habit  of  suicide  itself  that  marks  the 

snicide  of  people  so  strikingly,  as  the  mode 

coremuB  in  which  it  is  accomplished,  the  publicity, 

the  solemnity,  and  even  the  ostentation  that 
attend  it.  I have  just  su  ffered  a great  loss,  writes 
Pliny : my  friend  Corellius  Rufus  is  dead,  and  by 
his  oiun  act,  which  embitters  my  sorrow.  No  death 
is  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  one  that  comes  not  in 

the  course  of  fate  or  nature Corellius, 

indeed,  was  led  to  this  resolve  by  the  force  of  reason, 
which  holds  with  philosophei^s  the  place  of  necessity, 
although  he  had  many  motives  for  living,  a sound 
conscience,  a high  reputation  and  influence;  not  to 
mention  a daughter,  a wife,  a grandson,  sisters,  and 
true  f mends  besides.  But  he  was  tortured  by  so 
protracted  a malady,  that  his  reasons  for  death  ouU 
vjeighed  all  these  advantages.  For  three-and-^thirty 
years,  as  1 have  heard  him  declare,  he  had  suffer^ 
from  gout  in  the  feet.  The  disorder  ivas  hereditary 

with  him In  the  vigour  of  life  he  heed 

checked  it  by  sobriety  and  restraint ; when  it  grew 
worse  with  increasing  years,  he  had  borne  it  with 
fortitude  and  patience,  I vmted  him  one  day,  in 
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Bomitian's  time,  and  found  him  in  the  greatest 
suffering ; for  the  disease  had  now  spread  from  the 
feet  through  all  his  limbs.  His  slaves  quitted  the 
room,  for  such  ivas  their  habit  tvhenever  an  intimate 
friend  came  to  see  him ; and  such  was  his  wife's 
practice  also,  though  she  could  have  kept  any  secret. 
After  casting  his  eyes  around,  he  said.  Why  do  you 
suppose  it  is  that  I continue  so  long  to  endure  these 
torments  ? I would  survive  the  ruffian  just  one  day. 
Had  his  body  been  as  strong  as  his  mind,  this  wish 
he  wo'uld  have  effected  ivUh  his  own  hand.  God 
granted  it,  however,  and  when  he  felt  that  he  should 
die  a free  man,  he  burst  through  all  the  lesser  ties  that 
bound  him  to  life.  The  malady,  which  he  had  tided 
so  long  to  relieve  by  temperance,  still  increased : at 
last  his  fiimness  gave  way.  Two,  three,  four  days 
passed  and  he  had  refused  all  food.  His  wife, 
Hispulla,  sent  our  fidend  Oeminius  to  me,  with  the 
melancholy  news  that  her  husband  had  resolved  to 
die,  and  would  not  be  dissuaded  by  her  prayers  or 
her  daughter's : I alone  could  prevail  with  him.  T 
flew  to  him.  I had  almost  reached  the  spot,  when 
Atticus  met  me  from  Hispulla,  to  say  that  even  I 
could  not  now  prevail,  so  faced  had  become  his  de- 
termination. To  his  physician,  indeed,  on  food 
being  offered  him,  he  had  said,  I have  decided ; an 
expression  which  makes  me  the  more  regret  him,  as 
I the  more  admire  him.  I think  to  myself.  What  a 
friend,  what  a man  have  I lost ! He  had  completed, 
indeed,  his  sixty-seventh  year,  an  advanced  age  even 
for  the  most  robust : yes,  I know  it.  He  has  escaped 
from  his  long-protracted  illness : I know  it.  He  has 
died,  leaving  his  dearest  friends  behind  him,  and  the 
state,  which  was  still  dearer  to  him,  in  prosperity. 
This,  too,  I know.  Nevertheless,  I lament  his  death, 
no  less  than  if  he  were  young  and  vigorous;  I 
Ictment  it — do  not  think  me  weak  in  saying  so — on 
my  own  account.  For  1 have  lost,  yes,  I have  lost  a 
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'ivitness  of  my  own  life,  a guide,  a master.  In  short, 
I will  say  to  you,  as  I said  to  my  friend  Galvisius, 
I fear  I shall  myself  Hve  more  carelessly  for  the 
future.  ‘ 

Another  letter,  of  similar  character,  relates  to  the 
ofsiiim  death  of  Silius  Italicus,  the  patrician,  the 
itaiiCTu.  consular,  the  poet  and  man  of  letters.  Pliny 

hears  that  this  noble  personage  had  starved  himself 
in  his  villa  at  Neapolis.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
ill-health ; for  he  suffered  from  an  incurable  tumour, 
the  irksomeness  of  which  determined  him  to  hasten 
his  end  with  unshaken  resolution.^  Of  another  dis- 
tinguished contemporary,  the  jurisconsult  Aristo,  the 
same  writer  record,  that  he  had  desired  him  with 
other  intimate  friends,  to  demand  of  the  physicians 
whether  his  malady  was  really  incurable ; for,  if  so, 
he  would  manfully  terminate  his  own  existence. 
Were  there,  however,  any  reasonable  prospect  of  re- 
lief, he  would  endure  it  with  fortitude,  however 
obstinate  and  tedious;  for  so  he  had  promised  his 
wife  and  daughter ; and  he  felt,  moreover,  under  an 
obligation  to  his  friends,  not  to  finistrate  their  wishes 
by  a voluntary  death,  if  there  were  any  hope  for  him. 
This,  says  Pliny,  I consider  more  than  usually  diffi- 
cult and  'praiseworthy.  For  to  rush  upon  death 
with  impetuosity  and  ardour  is  common  to  many ; 


' Plin.  Eptst.  i.  12. 

* Plin.  Epist.  iii.  7.  The  writer  speaks  with  great  respect  of  this 
man,  whose  habits  were  not  unlike  his  own.  But  Silius  had  incurred 
the  charge  of  subservience  to  Nero:  “Lseserat  famam  suam  sub 
Nerone;  credebatur  sponte  accusasse.”  He  bad  recovered  his  cha- 
racter by  his  honest  bearing  under  Yitellins,  and  had  gained  appro- 
bation for  his  conduct  in  the  government  of  Asia:  “Maculam  veteris 
indnstriie  laudabili  otio  abluerat.  Fuit  inter  principes  civitatis  sine 
potentia,  sine  invidia.  Salutabatur,  colebatnr:  multumque  in  lectnlo 
jacens  cubicnlo  semper,  non  ex  fortune  frequenti,  doctissimis  sermo- 
nibus  dies  transigebat,  cum  a scribendo  vacaret  Scribebat  carmina 
majore  cura  quam  ingenio.”  Here  Pliny  seems  to  refer  not  to  the 
epic  poem  of  the  “ Punica,”  written  long  before,  but  to  the  copies  of 
verses  Silius  was  in  the  habit  of  composing  in  his  old  age. 
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hut  to  deliberate  about  it,  and  discuss  the  arguments 
for  it  and  against  it,  arid  live  or  die  accordingly,  is 
worthy  of  a great  mind.  And  the  doctors,  it  seems, 
do  give  us  hypes.  May  the  Gods  confirm  them,  and 
relieve  me  at  least  from  this  anxiety,  which,  when  I 
am  rid  of,  1 shall  return  to  my  Laurentine  villa,  to 
my  papers  and  tablets  and  literary  leisure.'^ 

The  resolution  of  the  men  was  rivalled  by  that  of 
the  women  also,  and  was  supported  appa-  ^ 
rently  in  either  case,  more  by  natural  force 
of  character,  and  innate  daring,  than  by  any 
training  in  speculative  philosophy.  The  illustrious 
deed  of  Arria,  the  wdfe  of  Paetus,  who,  when  her 
husband  was  sentenced  for  conspiring  with  Scriboni- 
anus,  gave  herself  the  first  blow,  and  handed  him  the 
dagger,  with  the  words,  It  is  not  painful,  was,  it 
seems,  no  act  of  sudden  impulse,  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a deliberate  resolution  not  to  survive  him. 
While  his  fate  was  yet  doubtful,  she  had  intimated 
this  intention  to  her  relatives,  and  they  had  tried  in 
vain  to  dissuade  her.  To  Thrasea,  her  son-in-law, 
who  had  asked  whether  she  would  wish  her  own 
daughter  thus  to  sacrifice  herself  in  the  event  of  his 
decease : Yes,  assuredly,  she  had  replied,  if  she  shall 
have  lived  as  long  and  as  well  with  you,  as  I have 
lived  with  my  Foetus.  Wben  accordingly  they  kept 
a stricter  watch  over  her,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
her  design,  she  had  told  them  that  their  precautions 
were  fruitless.  You  can  make  me  die  shockingly, 
ihe  had  said,  hut  you  cannot  prevent  my  dying : and 
herewith  she  had  leapt  from  her  seat,  and  dashed  ' 
her  head  violently  against  the  wall.  Stunned  and 
bruised,  she  exclaimed  on  recovering : I told  you  that 
I would  find  a way  to  death,  however  painful,  if 

you  refused  me  an  easy  one.^  The  admiration  Pliny 

/ 

' Flin.  Epist.  i.  22. 

* Plin.  EpisL  iii.  1 6.  Compare  another  notable  case  of  perverted 
principle  (vL  24.).  A cooole  of  mature  years,  long  married,  dwelt 
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expresses  for  this  fierce-minded  creature,  whose 
memory  was  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  her  family, 
shows  in  what  honour  the  suicide  even  of  women  was 
held,  in  the  dislocation  of  the  true  moral  sense  among 
the  lioraans  of  the  period.' 

Had  indeed  the  feeling  which  prompted  these  acta 
of  self-sacrifice  been  the  result  merely  of 
speculative-opinions  about  virtue  and  duty, 
■p^.iiatiTe  it  would  have  caused  little  uneasiness  to  the 

op  niou . tyrants.  But  indicating,  as  it  really  did,  a 

contempt  of  life,  and  recklessness  of  personal  conse- 
quences, it  might  alarm  them  with  a sense  of  their 
own  insecurity.  Hence  the  distress  of  Tiberius  at 
the  fatal  resolution  of  Cocceius  Nerva;  hence  the 
visit,  the  inquiries,  the  entreaties  to  abstain  from  it, 
and  lastly  the  avowal  that  the  suicide  of  a distin- 
guished guest  of  the  palace,  with  no  obvious  motive, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  prince’s  reputation.®  The 
emperors  readily  imagined  that  the  men  who  held 
their  own  lives  in  so  little  estimation  might  at  any 
moment  cast  them  on  the  die  of  revolt  or  assassina- 
tion, and  they  conceived  that  there  was  no  way  to 
disarm  such  fanatical  hostility,  but  to  divert  it  from 
the  contemplation  of  high  and  generous  objects  by 
the  grossest  dissipation.  This  was  the  snare  into 
which  the  discontented  nobles  too  easily  fell.  They 
escaped  from  the  fatigue  of  public  affairs,  which  had 
lost  their  redeeming  interest,  in  a round  of  sensual, 
or  at  best  of  idle  pleasures,  and  cloaked  their  derelic- 
tion of  duty  as  citizens  imder  the  name  of  philosophy, 

in  a villa  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Larins.  The  man  suffered  from 
a distressing  malady:  the  wife  assured  herself  that  it  was  incurable, 
told  him  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  kill  himself,  promised  < 
that  she  would  not  desert  him,  tied  herself  to  him,  and  tumbled  with 
him  into  the  water. 

‘ A painful  illustration  of  this  proneness  to  suicide  in  women  oc- 
curs in  the  case  of  Paulina  the  wife  of  Seneca.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  60. 

* Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  20.  The  stoiy  has  been  already  referred  to  in 
chapter  xlv.  of  this  history. 
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which  should  have  taught  them  another  lesson. 
They  made  it  the  aim  of  their  lives  to  cultivate  in- 
ward satisfaction,  a good  conscience,  as  they  senten- 
tiously  entitled  it,  by  keeping  jealously  out  of -sight 
those  worthy  ends  of  existence  which,  under  their 
circumstances,  were  difficult,  perhaps  impossible  to 
attain.  Their  eclectic  philosophy,  whether  it  took 
the  name  of  the  Porch,  the  Garden,  or  the  Academy, 
was  generally  the  parade  of  rhetorical  axioms  on  the 
uncertainty  or  vanity  of  life,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  truly  wise  to  all  earthly  distresses,  such  as  v.ex 
the  souls  of  ordinary  mortals.' 

This  aping  of  the  ancient  wisdom  was  the  common 
fashion  of  the  day  among  the  polished  classes  voiaptnoi*. 
of  society ; but  it  might  be  combined  with  at 

almost  any  mode  of  life,  such  as  in  many  ****  ““**■ 
cases  little  deserved  association  with  it.  The  in- 
creasing splendour  of  the  shows  and  contests,  gym- 
nastic or  literary,  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of 
the  prince  himself,  began  to  fascinate  the  Roman 
magnate,  who  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  aban- 
doned these  frivolous  enjoyments  to  the  Greeks,  their 
inventors  and  introducers.*  Both  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
attended  the  spectacles  of  the  circus,  which-  Cicero 
and  even  Seneca  wordd  have  regarded  as  a weakness, 
perhaps  as  a disgrace.®  But  such  recreations  were 

' Comp.  Statius,  Sylv.  ii.  2.  129. ; 

*'  Nos  Tills  tnrba  cadncis 
Deservire  boMs,  semperqne  optare  parati, 

Spargitnor  in  casus;  celsa  tu  mentis  ab  arce 
Despicis  errantes,  humanaque  gaudia  rides.” 

But  the  sage,  who  thus  despised  all  woridlj  gratifications,  looked 
down  npon  ^e  world  from  the  fairest  paradise  in  the  Snrrentine 
hills. 

* Lucan,  Phart.  Tii.  270.: 

, “ Graiis  delecta  juventus 

Oymnaslis  aderit,  stndioqne  ignava  palsestrse.” 

* Flin.  Epist.  iz.  23.  Tacitus  attended  the  Circensian  games.  I 
have  referred  in  chapter  xli.  to  the  unfavourable  opinions  of  Cicero 
{Tuk.  Dup.  ii.  17.)  and  Seneca  {de  Brtv.  Vit.  13.). 
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innocent  compared  with  the  gross  sensualities  in 
which  the  great  too  often  indulged,  with  the  words  of 
Plato  and  Chrysippus  on  their  lips.'  The  pleasures 
of  the  bath  and  table  attained  a solemn  recognition 
from  the  men  of  letters  and  philosophy.  The  revived 
attractions  of  the  camp  and  military  service  exercised 
also  a marked  effect  on  the  forms  of  society.  The 
coarse  licence  of  the  tent  or  the  trenches  penetrated 
into  the  halls  and  gardens  of  the  Italian  noble. 
Beneath  the  loose  flowing  garb  of  the  forum  a moral 
restraint  had  been  concealed,  which  was  completely 
thrown  off  imder  the  pressure  of  the  cuirass,  and  to 
which,  after  a long  period  of  indulgence  abroad,  it 
was  diflScult  again  to  submit  at  hc«ne.  The  lite- 
The  t6n*  of  rature  of  the  times  suggests  to  us  pictures 
of  flio  rudo  presumption  of  tribunes  and 
•oidiory.  centurions,  who  corrupted  the  tone  of  polite 
society  in  which  they  affected  to  mingle  on  equal 
terms.  Trajan  himself,  who  had  passed  most  of  his 
days  among  soldiers,  had  his  carouses  and  boon  com- 
panions, and  the  fashion  set  by  princes  has  more 
influence  on  the  mass  of  their  subjects  than  the  ex- 
ample of  recluse  philosophers.  From  this  period  we 
discover  a marked  decline  in  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  Roman  people.  Though  the  names  of  his- 
torians, poets,  and  orators  continued  to  abound  in 
our  records,  they  become  little  better  than  empty 
sounds ; for  their  works  have  almost  wholly  perished, 
and  we  can  only  account  for  this  general  disap- 
pearance by  the  trifling  estimation  they  retained 
after  the  lapse  of  a single  generation.  But  the 
Flavian  period  still  did  honour  to  the  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  letters.  The  extent  to  which  many  of  the 
noblest  citizens  were  influenced  by  a genuine  taste 
for  acquii-ing  knowledge  is  striking  and  affecting.  It 

' Juvenal,  ii.  4.:  “Quamquani  plena  omnia  gypso 

Chrysippi  invenies.” 

Comp.  Martial,  i.  25.,  vii.  58.;  OuintiL  Instil,  Oral,  proeem.  u 
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shows  how  strongly  in  default  of  the  highest  objects 
of  human  interest,  of  religious  aspirations  and  poli- 
tical ambition,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  may  he 
engrossed  by  any  subject  which  deals  with  thoughts 
and  feelings  common  to  our  nature.  Thus  it  was 
also  that  composition,  still  confined  as  strictly  as 
ever  to  the  highest  ranks,  became  among  them  the 
employment  of  many.  Though  the  greater  number 
of  these  lordly  scribblers  may  never  have  given  their 
productions  to  the  public,  nor  even  recited  them  to 
their  own  acquaintances,  the  habit  of  reading,  ex- 
tracting, and  annotating  seems  to  have  spread  widely, 
and  to  have  formed  a regular  part  of  existence 
throughout  a distinguished  circle. 

The  manner  in  which  Vestricius  Spurinna,  an  active 
public  officer  in  the  prime  of  life,  a diligent  of  the 
student  in  old  age,  spent  the  days  of  his  ITnd'ote'iri!'^ 
dignified  retirement,  may  be  noted  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  habits  of  his  class.  1 know 
not  that  I ever  'passed  a pleasanter  time, 
says  Pliny,  than  lately  with  Spurinna;  there  is  indeed 
Tfho  man  I should  so  much  wish  to  resemble  in  my 
own  old  age,  if  I am  permitted  to  grow  old.  Nothing 
can  he  finer  than  such  a mode  of  life.  For  my  part, 
I like  a well-ordered  course  of  life,  particularly  in 
old  men,  just  as  I admire  the  regular  order  of  the 
stars.  Some  amount  of  irregulaHty  and  even  of 
confusion  is  not  unbecoming  in  youth ; but  every- 
thing should  be  regular  and  methodical  with  old 
men,  who  are  too  late  for  labour,  and  in  whom 
ambition  would  be  indecent.  This  regularity  Spu- 
1'inna  strictly  observes,  and  his  occupations,  trifling 
as  they  are  (tHfiing,  that  is,  were  they  not  performed 
day  by  day  continually),  he  repeats  as  it  were  in  a 
circle.  At  dawn  he  keeps  his  bed;  at  seven  he  calls 
for  his  slippers ; he  then  walks  just  three  miles,  ex- 
ercising his  mind  at  the  same  time  with  his  limbs. 
If  friends  are  by,  he  discourses  seriously  ivith  them  ; 
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if  noty  he  hears  a book  read ; and  so  he  does  some-- 
times  even  wJien  friends  are  ‘present,  if  it  he  not 
disagreeable  to  them.  He  then  seats  himself,  and 
moi^e  reading  follows,  or  more  conversation,  which 
he  likes  better.  By  and  by  he  mounts  his  can^lage, 
taking  with  him  his  loife,  a most  admirable  wonnan, 
or  some  f riends,  as  myself  for  instance,  the  other 
day.  What  a noble,  what  a chaiming  tete-d~tSte  I 
how  much  talk  of  ancient  things ; what  deeds,  what 
men  you  hear  of!  what  noble  precepts  you  imbibe, 
though  indeed  he  refrains  from  all  appearance  of 
teaching.  Returning  from  a seven-mile  drive,  he 
walks  again  one  mile ; then  sits  down  or  reclines 
with  the  stylus  in  his  hand.  For  he  composes  lyrical 
pieces  with  elegance  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Very 
soft,  sweet  and  merry  they  are,  and  their  chaim  is 
enhanced  by  the  decorum  of  the  writei'^s  own  habits. 
When  the  hour  of  the  bath  is  announced,  that  is,  at 
two  in  summer,  at  three  in  winter,  he  stHps  and 
takes  a turn  in  the  sun,  if  there  is  no  wind.  Then 
he  uses  strong  exercise  for  a considerable  space  at 
tennis;  for  this  is  the  discipline  with  which  he 
struggles  against  old  age.  After  the  bath  he  takes 
his  place  at  table,  but  puts  off  eating  for  a time, 
listeniTig  in  the  meanwhile  to  a little  light  and 
pleasant  reading.  All  this  time  his.finends  are 
free  to  do  as  he  does,  or  anything  else  they  please. 
Supper  is  thenseiwed,  elegant  and  moderate,  on  plain 
hut  ancient  silver.  He  uses  Corinthian  bronzes  too, 
and  admires  without  being  foolishly  addicted  to 
them.  Players  are  often  introduce  between  the 
courses,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  may  give  a 
relish  to  those  of  the  palate.  He  trenches  a little  cm 
the  night,  even  in  summer ; but  no  one  finds  the  Urns 
long,  such  are  his  kindness  and  urbanity  throughout. 
' Hence  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  both  hears 
and  sees  perfectly;  hence  his  frame  is  active  and 
^vigorous;  he  Ilos  nothing  but  old  age  to  remind  him 
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to  take  care  of  himself . . . . Such,  adds  the  writer, 
is  the  mode  of  life  to  rchich  1 look  forivard  for 
myself,  and  on  which  I will  enter  with  delight,  as 
soon  as  advancing  years  alloiv  me  to  effect  a retreat 
Meanwhile  I am  harassed  by  a thousand  troubles, 
in  which  Spurmna  is  my  consolation,  as  he  hxis 
ever  been  my  example.  For  he  too,  as  long  as  it 
became  him,  discharged  duties,  bore  offices,  governed 
provinces ; and  great  was  the  labour  by  which  he 
earned  his  relaxation.^ 

Such  a mode  of  life  was  probably  not  uncommon, 
and  implied  no  special  devotion  to  literary  Th«  tni«  maa 
occupation.  Of  the  true  man  of  letteis  we 
have  an  eminent  and  conspicuous  example 
in  the  elder  Pliny;  for  the  public  functions  this 
prodigy  of  assiduous  industry  discharged  did  not 
prevent  him  from  reading  and  writing  more  unre- 
mittingly and  more  copiously  than  perhaps  any  of 
bis  contemporaries  He  was  a man,  says  his  nephew 
emphatically,  of  quick  parts,  of  incredible  industry, 
and'  the  least  possible  sleep.'  From  the  twenty-third 
of  August  he  began  to  study  at  midnight,  and 
through  the  wint^  he  continued  to  rise  at  one,  or  at 
the  latest  at  two  in  the  morning,  often  at  twelve.' 
Before  daybreak  he  used  to  go  to  the  emperor ; for 
he  too  worked  at  night.  Thence  he  betook  himself  to 
'his  official  duties.  On  returning  home  he  again 
gave  what  time  remained  to  his  studies.  After 
taking  food,  which  in  the  morning  was  light  and 

' Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1. 

* Comp,  the  elder  Pliny’s  account  of  himself,  Hist.  Nat.  prsef.:  “Oc- 
cupati  sumus  offieiis,  sabcesivisque  temporibus  ista  cunimns,  id  est 
uoctumis.”  Sleep  he  counted  among  the  infirmities  of  nature:  “ Pro- 
fecto  enim  vita  vigilia  est.” 

* Plin.  Epist  iii.  5.:  “Lucubrare  Vulcanalibus  (x.  knl.  Sept.  i.e. 
Aug.  23.)  incipiebat,  non  auspicandi  causa,  sed  studendi,  statim  a 
nocte  multa.”  “ Lucubrare  ” is  to  study  by  lamp-light.  This  was 
done  once  on  the  morning  of  the  Vulcanalia,  “ auspicandi,  i.  e.  boni 
ominis  causa,"  but  the  practice  not  usually  continued.  Pliny  per- 
severed. 
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digestible,  as  in  the  olden  time,  he  would  often  in 
summer  recline  in  the  sun,  if  he  had  leisure.  A 
book  was  then  read  to  him,  on  which  he  made  notes, 
or  extraeted  from  it.  He  read  nothing  he  did  not 
extract  from.  For  he  would  say  there  was  no  book 
so  bad  you  could  not  get  some  good  from  it.  After 
his  sunning  he  generally  took  a cold  bath ; then  a 
slight  repast,  and  a very  little  sleep.  Then,  as  if 
beginning  a new  day,  he  studied  till  supper  time. 
During  supper  a book  was  read,  and  notes  made 
on  it  as  it  went  on.  I remember  one  of  his  f riends 
once  stopping  the  reader,  who  had  pronounced  a 
word  ill,  and  making  him  repeat  it.  Did  you  not 
understand  him  ? said  my  uncle.  He  admitted  that 
he  had.  Why  then  did  you  stop  him  ? We  have 
lost  ten  more  lines  by  this  interruption.  Such  a 
miser  was  he  of  his  time.  He  rose  from  supper  in 
summer  time  by  daylight ; in  winter  befoi'e  seven  in 
the  evening,  as  regularly  as  if  constrained  by  law. 
This  was  his  mode  of  life  in  the  midst  of  his  offunai 
labours,  and  in  the  turmoil  of  the  city.  In  the 
country  he  exempted  only  his  bathing  time  from 
study.  I mean  the  actual  use  of  the  bath  itself,  for 
while  he  was  being  rubbed  and  dried,  he  would 
listen  to  reading  or  himself  dictate.  In  travelling 
he  considered  himself  free  from  every  other  care,  and 
gave  himself  entirely  to  study.  He  kept  a scribe  at 
his  side  with  a book  and  tablets,  whose  hands  in 
winter  were  aimed  with  gloves,  that  even  the  cold 
tveather  might  not  rob  him  of  a moment ; and  with 
this  view  he  'used  even  at  Rome  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter.  1 remember  his  rebuking  me  for  taking  a 
walk.  You  might  have  managed,  he  said,  not  to 
lose  those  hours.  For  he  considered  all  time  lost 
which  was  not  given-  to  study.  It  wets  by  this  in- 
tense application  that  he  completed  so  great  a num- 
ber of  books,  and  left  me  besides  a hundred  and 
sixty  volumes  of  Extracts,  wiitten  on  both  sides  of 
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the  leaf,  and  in  the  minutest  hand,  so  as  to  double 

the  amount Would  you  not  think,  on 

remembering  how  much  he  read  and  wrote,  that  he 
had  had  no  part  in  affairs,  nor  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  a prince  1 aiid  again,  when  you  hear  how 
much  time  he  devoted  to  business,  would  you  not 
suppose  that  he  neither  read  nor  wrote  at  all?  . . 

. . It  makes  me  smile  when  people  call  me  studious, 

for  idle  indeed  am  I compared  ^vith  him. 

The  habits  indeed  of  the  younger  Pliny  admitted 
of  a greater  variety  of  interests,  and  the 
practice  of  forensic  speaking  required  him  ot  p.t.iy  me 
to  mix  more  freely  in  society,  and  to  take 
a larger  share  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 
During  part  of  the  year  he  resided  at  Kome;  for 
some  months  annually  he  enjoyed  the  combination  of 
town  and  country  in  his  suburban  villa  at  Laurentum, 
whence  he  could  come  to  the  city  as  often  as  business 
required.  But  he  sometimes  indulged  himself  with 
a more  complete  change  of  scene  among  the  hills  of 
Etruria,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Larius,  in  his  own 
native  region.'  In  the  country  he  led,  according  to 
his  own  account,  rather  an  idle  life,  amusing  himself 
with  field  sports ; but  there  is  something  still  more 
pleasing  in  the  kindly  feeling  with  which  he  interests 
himself  in  the  concerns  of  his  neighbours  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
orphan  children,  erecting  a temple  at  his  own  expense 
in  a country  village,  and  placing  in  the  sanctuary  of 
his  native  town  a Corinthian  bronze,  too  choice  in 
material  and  workmanship  for  his  own  modest  altar.* 
As  a man  high  in  office,  and  a popular  advocate,  he 
had  acquired  large  means,  and  his  villas,  notwith- 
standing the  professed  moderation  of  his  tastes  and 

' Besides  his  Lanrentinum  and  Tuscum  and  at  least  two  seats  on  * 
the  lake  of  Como,  Pliny  possessed  conntry  houses  at  Tusculum,  Pne* 
nestc  and  Tibur.  Epist.  v.  6.  45. 

‘ Plin.  Epiat  iii.  4.  6.;  iv.  1.;  viL  18. ; x.  19.  Comp.  ix.  39. 
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expenses,  were  on  a scale  inferior  perhaps  to  few. 
The  minute  descriptions  he  has  left  of  them  are 
among  our  most  precious  documents ; and  they  aid 
in  completing  our  conceptions  of  Koman  domestic 
life. 

Magnificence  in  the  exterior  of  private  dwellings 
is  generally  a late  product  of  civilization, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  long  dis- 
n«T)iuty.  regarded  it  entirely,  attached  to  the  last 
but  a secondary  interest  to  it.  To  the  facades  of 
their  temples  they  gave  all  the  splendour  and  elegance 
they  could  command,  for  the  temple  was  the  visible 
token  of  the  deity,  and  the  homage  paid  him  by  his 
worshippers  was  conducted  in  front  of  his  sanctuary, 
while  the  interior  cell  in  which  his  image  was 
shrouded  was  for  the  most  part  low,  dark,  and 
narrow.  But  in  their  private  residences  this  usage 
was  ordinarily  reversed.  At  home  they  displayed 
The  Roman  thcir  tastc  and  luxury  in  the  decoration 
Sdorotp'gthe  their  interiors,  while  in  their  exterior 
thefr'‘tJm°Ji«.  charactcr  they  regarded  convenience  only. 

The  portico  was  indeed  a necessary  adjunct 
dwcuiDgj.  ^ temple;  its  noble  span  was  first 
invented  for  use  rather  than  for  ornament,  to  shelter 


but  the  inte« 
riur  of  their 
dweUiogs. 


the  worshippers  who  could  not  be  admitted  within 
the  sanctuary,  and  this  necessity  produced  in  the 
progress  of  the  art  the  most  striking  and  sumptuous 
features  of  ancient  architecture.  But  the  grand 
columnar  vestibule  was  not  required  for  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  accordingly  formed  no  part  in  the  ordinary 
elevation  of  a Roman  villa.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  temple  was  a simple  edifice  of  limited 
dimensions,  however  handsome  in  its  proportions,  the 
patrician  palace  extended  over  an  indefinite  area, 
and  comprised  an  endless  variety  of  pjirts,  which  it 
would  have  taxed  the  genius  of  the  greatest  architects 
to  combine  in  one  harmonious  design.  It  does  not 
appear  indeed  that  any  such  attempt  was  made.  . Tlie 
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palace  of  the  Caesars  was  the  creation  of  a succession 
of  ambitious  builders,  who  threw  out  lon^ 

, , . ° Vuteitmtof 

colonnades  in  various  directions,  connect-  the  Roman 
ing  hall  with  hall,  and  tower  with  tower,  *“*' 
without  plan  or  symmetry,  ivith  no  view  to  unity  of 
appearance  of  architectual  proportion.  Such  was  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero ; and  hence  the  fitness  of  the 
common  comparison  of  a palace  to  a city,  a com- 
parison sufficiently  just  among  the  Eomans,  but 
which  would  hardly  occur  under  our  modern  habits. 
The  emperor  alone  could  command  so  vast  a space 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital ; but  in  the  country 
many  a wealthy  citizen  indulged  his  ideas  of  comfort 
and  magnificence  on  a scale  perhaps  not  less  extra- 
vagant, covering  broad  tracts  of  land  with  apartments 
for  every  purpose  of  life,  connected  with  porticos 
and  open  cloisters,  and  enclosing  plots  of  garden- 
ground,  or  planted  at  the  end  of  marble  terraces  or 
alleys  of  box  and  planes,  wherever  a favourite  view 
could  be  commanded,  whether  near  or  distant.  The 
Roman  villa,  in  the  later  acceptation  of  the  term, 
the  luxurious  summer  retreat  rather  than  the  resi- 
dence on  the  farm  which  it  originally  signified,  was 
placed  either  on  the  sea-shore  or  among  the  hills,  for 
the  sake  of  coolness;  and  its  arrangements  were 
chiefly  devised  with  a view  to  personal  comfort.  The 
Laurentine  of  Pliny  faced  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
and  extended  in  one  direction  only,  parallel 
to  the  coast.  It  consisted  of  numerous  rooms,  of 
various  forms  and  dimensions,  and  designed  for  va- 
rious uses,  united  by  open  galleries.  Most  of  these 
chambers  commanded,  as  may  be  supposed,  a sea 
view,  and  enjoyed  nearly  a southern  aspect.  Some 
were  circular,  and  looked  forth  in  all  directions ; 
others  semicircular,  and  screened  only  from  the 
north;  others  again  excluded  the  prospect  of  the 
water,  and  almost  its  noises ; some  faced  west,  some 
east,  to  be  used  at  different  seasons,  or  even  different 
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times  of  the  day.’  Behind  this  long  line  of  buildings, 
the  outward  appearance  of  which  is  no  where  indi- 
cated, but  which  seems  in  no  part  to  have  risen  above 
the  ground-floor,  lay  gai’dens,  terraces,  and  covered 
ways  for  walking  and  riding ; and  among  these  were 
placed  also  some  detached  apartments,  such  as  we 
might  call  summer-houses ; while  still  farther  in  the 
rear  rose  the  primeval  pine- woods  of  the  Latian  coast, 
which  supplied  the  baths  with  fuel,  and  formed  a 
chief  recommendation  of  the  locality.  The  Tuscan 
villa  of  the  same  proprietor  seems  to  have  been  more 
extensive,  and  even  more  elaborately  constructed. 
PlinT'.  Tut-  Pliny’s  description  of  it  is  remarkable  for 
can  villa.  % sensc  it  shows  of  the  picturesque,  and 
the  intimation  it  affords,  that  not  himself  only,  but 
others  of  his  class,  partook  in  no  slight  degree  of  that 
enjoyment  of  natural  scenery  which  is  the  special 
boast  of  our  own  age  and  country.  Pliny  takes  great 
pains  to  impress  on  liis  correspondent  the  sylvan 
beauties  of  the  spot,  the  wide  range  of  plain  and 
meadow  stretching  before  it  to  the  Tiber,  the  slope 
of  leafy  hills  on  the  skirt  of  which  it  lay,  the  massy 
amphitheatre  of  the  Apennines  behind  it ; and  it  is 
not  till  he  has  expatiated  with  warmth  on  these  sen- 
timental attractions  that  he  refers  to  the  eligibility  of 
the  sight  for  its  material  conveniences,  the  abundance 
of  wood,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  serviceableness 
of  the  river,  navigable  in  winter  and  spring  for  barges, 
to  convey  its  produce  to  the  Roman  market.  The 
account  of  the  edifice  itself  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Laurentinum,  though  even  more  complicated  in  its 
details.  It  is  approached  by  a long  portico,  leading 
to  an  atrium  or  central  hall,  such  as  formed  the 

* Home,  in  hio  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,  re- 
marked that,  “The  buildings  of  the  Bumans  were  very  like  the 
Chinese  houses  at  this  day,  where  each  apartment  is  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  rises  no  higher  than  a single  story;”  a description  which 
has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  the  imperial  summer 
palace  beyond  the  walls  of  Pekin. 
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nucleus  of  the  town-residence  ; but  there  the  likeness 
ends,  for  whereas  in  the  house  at  Rome  all  the  living 
rooms  open  upon  the  atrium,  and  lie  compactly  ar- 
ranged witliin  the  four  outer  walls,  in  the  villa  almost 
every  apartment  is  substantially  independent  of  the 
rest,  and  only  slightly  connected  with  them  by  suites 
of  open  galleries.  The  Tiiscum  seems  to  have 
abounded  also  in  gardens  and  plantations,  its  situa- 
tion being  better  adapted  for  such  luxuries  than  the 
sea-shore.  But  neither  in  this  case  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  exterior  appearance,  nor  any  liint 
that  the  reader  might  be  expected  to  derive  pleasure 
from  the  description  of  it.  It  is  evident  that  an 
architectual  design  did  not  enter  into  the  ideas  either 
of  Nero,  when  he  flaunted  over  Rome  with  his  palace 
of  palaces,  or  of  the  elegant  master  of  the  patrician 
villa  by  the  sea  or  on  the  hill-side.' 

We  possess  another  description  of  a villa,  less 

particular  indeed,  but  hardly  less  vivid,  in  ^ 

a very  animated  poem  of  Statius.  The  unewii»of 
pleasure-house  of  the  noble  Pollius  occu- 
pied the  finest  spot  for  such  a luxury  that  aU  the 
Koman  dominions  could  offer.*  It  stood  on  the 
summit  of  a low  promontory,  immediately  west  of 
the  little  town  of  Surrentum,  and  looked  in  a north- 
erly direction  across  the  Campanian  Crater  to  Nea- 
polis.  On  the  right  and  left  the  shore  was  indented 
by  two  small  bays,  in  one  of  which  the  stranger  who 
came  by  sea  from  Naples — such  is  the  poet’s  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  arrival — ran  his  bark  upon  the  beach. 
On  the  margin  of  the  water  he  encountered  a bath- 
house, furnished  with  double  chambers  for  the  salt 
element  and  the  fresh ; for  at  this  point  a stream, 


* Plin.  Epist.  ii.  17.,  v.  6. 

* Statius,  Sylv.  ii.  2.  The  “ villa  Surrentina  of  Pollius ’’may  be 
compared  throughout  with  iii.  1.,  the  “Heicules  Surrentinus ” and 
L 3,  the  “villa  Tiburtina  of  Vopiseus.”  Comp  also,  on  a smaller 
scale,  the  villa  on  the  Janlculum,  Martial,  iv.  64.,  and  again  x.  30. 
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descending  from  the  hills,  made  its  way  into  the  sea.‘ 
A little  fane  with  a statue  of  Neptune  fronted  and 
defied  the  billows,  while  another  of  Hercules  faced 
the  land,  and  seemed  to  guard  the  tranquil  retreat.* 
Statius  climbed  the  hill,  under  the  shelter  of  a colon- 
nade, which  led  direct  to  the  villa,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  covered  way  which 
still  scaled  the  ascent  from  Lechseum  to  Corinth. 
The  villa  itself  occupied  a platform,  and  was  divided, 
like  those  before  described,  into  a long  series  of  cham- 
bers, facing  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  commanding  the 
varied  line  of  coast  from  Stabise  to  Misenum,  with 
the  island  cliffs  of  Inarime  and  Prochyta,  Of  these 
chambers,  some  opened  to  the  south,  and  looked 
landwards,  and  in  these  the  resonance  of  the  surges 
was  never  heard.*  These  apartments,  and  the  ter- 
races, open  or  covered,  which  connected  them,  were 
adorned  with  painting  and  sculpture  in  marble,  and 
in  bronze  more  precious  than  gold,  the  effigies  of 
warriors,  poets  and  philosophers.  They  were  deco- 
rated, moreover,  with  variegated  slabs,  much  loved 
by  the  opulent  and  magnificent,  from  the  quarries  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Phrygia.^  The  platform  occupied 

‘ Stat.  Si)lv.  ii.  2. 

“ Gratia  prima  loci,  gemina  testudine  fumant 
Balnea,  et  e terris  occurrit  dulcis  amaro 
Nympha  mari.” 

* Stat.  /.  c.:  “Gaudet  gemino  snb  numine  portn*.  Hie  serrat 
terras,  hie  savis  iliictibus  obstat.”  The  Greeks,  and  their  imitators 
the  Romans,  studied  appropriateness  in  the  choice  of  statues  for 
particular  localities.  Thus  Neptune  was  suited  to  a temple  or  grotto 
on  the  sea-shore  ; Narcissus  to  a fountain,  &c.  Pausan.  ii.  25.  4.; 
Callistratus,  5.  The  people  of  Alabanda  committed  a solecism  in 
taste  when  they  placed  statues  of  advocates  in  their  gymnasinm,  and 
of  wrestlers,  &c.  in  their  forum.  Vitruv.  iii.  5. ; see  Feuerbach,  der 
Vatican  Apollo,  p.  179. 

* Stat  1.  c. 

“ H®c  videt  Inarimen,  illi  Prochyta  aspera  paret  . . . 

H®c  pelagi  clamore  fremunt,  haec  tecta  sonoros 

Ignorant  fluctus,  terrseque  silentia  malunt” 

* Stat  /.  c. : “ Hie  Graiis  peniius  deseefa  mctallis  Saxa.” 
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by  the  house  and  its  precincts  was  artificially  pre- 
pared for  them  by  scarping  the  clifis  and  levelling 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  by  clearing  woods  in 
one  place,  by  planting  groves  in  another,  till  the 
whole  might  be  compared  to  the  creation  of  an  Am- 
phion  or  an  Orpheus.*  This  much-laboured  site 
was  sheltered  from  the  winds  which  eddied  from  the 
land  by  the  mountain  range  here  projecting  from 
the  Campanian  Apennines,  and  gradually  descending 
to  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  The  slopes  were 
planted  with  vines,  celebrated  for  their  strong  and 
generous  produce,  and  were  lost  at  last  in  undulating 
corn-fields,  which  extended  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
waters,  and  glistened  in  the  sun  with  the  spray  of 
the  billows.* 

But  with  whatever  rapture  the  poet  expatiates  on 
the  prospect  from  these  terraces  and  win- 
dows, he  has  no  word  for  the  view  of  the  ti°n. 
villa  itself  from  the  bay  or  landing-place,  iSmantm 
the  view  on  which  his  own  eye  would  natu- 
rally  rest  as  he  crossed  the  water  from  Neapolis.  In 
a modern  description  of  such  a lordly  dwelling,  the 
elevation  of  the  house  would  be  the  first  object  of 
interest  to  the  spectator,  and  its  praise  the  most 
acceptable  compliment  to  its  owner.  Such  is  the 
antagonism  between  ancient  and  modem  feeling  on 
these  subjects.  Oxir  noblest  palaces  are  often  pur- 
posely placed  where  the  prospect  is  confined  to  the 
depths  of  the  woods  attached  to  them.  We  complain 
that  the  ancients  betray  little  sense  of  the  picturesque 
in  landscape;  but  with  us  too  it  is  but  a recent 
practice  to  give  our  houses  the  command  of  an  ex 
tensive  survey ; our  fathers  rather  chose  secure  and 
sheltered  spots  for  building,  and  delighted  more  in 
the  palatial  front,  and  towering  elevation,  as  beheld 

' Stat  1.  e. : Et  tn  saxa  moves,  et  te  nemora  alts  seqanntnr.” 

* Stat.  Uc.i  “Qai4  nunc  ruris  opes,  pontoque  novalia  dicam 
Injects,  et  madidas  Baccheo  nectare  rupes?  ’* 
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from  without,  than  in  the  varied  scenes  of  nature 
which  opened  on  the  spectator  from  within.  For  this 
discrepancy  motives  might  readily  be  discovered  in 
differences  of  climate,  and  even  of  national  disposi- 
tion. The  Komans-  retained  to  the  last  a certain 
simplicity  of  taste  in  limiting  their  views  to  their 
own  domestic  comfort  and  enjoyment,  rather  than 
soliciting  admiration  from  strangers.  In  their  dress 
as  well  as  in  their  buildings,  in  the  general  tenor  of 
their  social  habits,  they  attached  more  importance  to 
personal  convenience  than  to  the  judgment  of  their 
neighbours.  Fleeing  from  the  painful  glare  of  the 
Italian  sun,  they  buried  themselves  in  vaults  beneath 
the  ground,  where  no  other  eyes  could  witness  their 
indulgences.  Such  are  the  chambers  still  remaining 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  Palatine,  which  belonged, 
as  is  believed,  to  the  imperial  residence ; such  were 
the  apartments,  deeply  sunk  in  the  basement  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  whence  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art  were  drawn  forth,  never  before  revealed  to  the 
view  of  the  multitude.  The  Nymphea,  or  bath- 
houses of  the  emperors  and  nobles  on  the  margin  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  were  sheltered  from  every  gaze, 
though  doubtless  they  were  decorated  internally  with 
splendour  and  voluptuousness.  In  quest  of  coolness 
and  the  grateful  breeze,  the  patrician  thrust  his  villa 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake  or  ocean,  and  remains 
have  been  detected,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lucent  Nemi, 
Floating  ^ wooden  ship  or  raft  of  vast  dimensions, 

fate'ofNemf  Trajan,  or  possibly  Tiberius,  con- 

structed a retreat,  furnished  with  every  lux- 
ury, and  supplied  by  pipes  with  the  living  waters  of 
the  mountains.^ 


• Mar  chi  {della  Architectura  Militcdre,  1 599),  relates  how  he  exa- 
mined with  the  diving  bell  the  sunken  palace,  as  he  calls  it,  in  the 
lake  of  Nenii.  Some  fragments  have  been  raised,  and  are  now 
preserved  in  the  museums  at  Rome.  There  is  no  apparent  ground, 
however,  for  his  conjecture  that  this  structure  was  the  work  of  Tra^ 
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The  view  of  society  presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
Pliny,  of  Statius,  and  even  of  Quintilian,  is  Decline  or 
impressed  with  a character  of  feeble  ele-  "«?pea*ii2ce 
gance,  such  as  we  commonly  connect  with 
the  decline  of  a refined  civilization.  The 
voluptuous  indolence  in  which  generation 
after  generation  has  been  steeped,  seems  at  last  to 
enervate  the  fibre  of  the  nation ; the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  a decaying  society  betray  equally  the  depar- 
ture of  the  energy  and  elasticity  which  marked  its 
lusty  maturity.  The  age  produces  no  more  great 
deeds,  nor  great  thoughts ; its  very  crimes  are  stunted. 
The  men  must  be  measured  by  a lower  standard,  yet 
fewer  than  of  old  will  be  found  to  rise  above  it.  That 
such  was  the  tendency  of  the  times  cannot  be  denied : 
the  growth  of  human  nature  must  ever  be  dwarfed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun  of  liberty.  The  tyranny 
of  custom  and  fashion  was  more  effective,  perhaps, 
in  reducing  men  to  a vulgar  equality  in  tastes,  habits, 
and*  opinions,  than  even  the  tyranny  of  a despotic 
administration.  The  progress  of  such  a decline  had 
been  inevitable,  at  least  from  the  age  of  the  Scipios. 
But  the  movement  had  been  hitherto  slow,  and  we 
must  not  be  led  by  fallacious  appearances  to  ex- 
aggerate it.  If  we  remark  the  absence  of  great 
events  and  prominent  personages  from  the  epoch 
before  us,  the  defect  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  the 
meagreness  of  its  historical  remains.  In 
Trajan  himself,  in  Agricola,  in  Thrasea  and  maiilme»  of 
VirgiBius,  we  catch  glimpses  at  least  of  men,  cola,  and 
who,  if  painted  at  full  length  in  their  genu-  ° 
ine  colours,  might  be  found  no  less  interesting  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  than  any  of  the  heroes  of  the 
republic.  What  is  lacking  however  in  history,  may 
be  supplied  in  part  from  the  writings  of  two  at  least 

jan.  The  only  traces  of  inscription  about  it  record  the  name  of  Ti- 
berius. See  Brutier’s  Notes  on  his  Supplement  to  Tacitus;  and  Qeli’s 
Topography  of  Rome,  &c.  ii.  113. 
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among  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  public  teachers. 

M*niine«of  Juvenal  are  both  of  them 

TMitiM  «nd  thoroughly  manly ; they  are  hearty  in  their 
loves  and  hates,  clear  in  their  perceptions, 
vigorous  in  their  language,  consistent  in  their  esti- 
mates of  good  and  evil,  as  men  might  be  who  lived 
in  the  healthiest  and  most  bracing  of  social  atmo- 
spheres. The  strength  and  independence  of  their 
minds  might  befit  the  early  manhood  of  a people 
destined  to  effect  great  moral  conquests.  The  errors, 
even  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  were  the  most  remote 
from  those  of  social  decrepitude,  which  is  generally 
marked  by  laxity  of  moral  judgment,  indifference  to 
national  honour,  and  sickly  sentiment.  Of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  historian  was  held  we  have  some 
account  in  the  letters  of  Pliny ; and  though  we  have 
no  token  of  Juvenal’s  reception  among  his  contempo- 
raries, we  know  that  even  within  the  classical  period 
his  satires  became  the  theme  of  annotators  and  ex- 
positors. We  may  conclude  that  the  age  which  could 
appreciate  writers  so  true  in  moral  feeling,  and  so 
bold  in  expressing  it,  was  not  destitute  of  other  men 
of  the  same  stamp,  men  both  of  energy  and  sensi- 
bility. The  picture  of  society  they  drew  is  indeed 
sufficiently  frightful ; nor  can  we  question  its  general 
fidelity.  Put  the  criminals  they  lash  were  at  least 
110  milksops  in  crime,  no  fribbles  in  vice.  Their 
tyrants  and  hypocrites,  their  sensualists  and  parasites, 
are  all  cast  in  the  strong  mould  of  the  Roman  free- 
state.  They  are  genuine  countrymen  of  Catilina  and 
his  desperadoes,  of  Piso  and  Verres,  of  Fulvia  and 
Sempronia. 

Tacitus  and  Juvenal  may  be  appropriately  com- 
comp*riK)ii  pared  for  the  shrewdness  with  which  they 
analyse  motives,  and  the  fierceness  of  their 
Tenai.  indignation,  though  the  one  is  compact,  con- 
centrated, and  even  reserved  in  the  expression  of  his 
passion,  the  other  vehement,  copious,  and  declama- 
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tory.  Both  have  the  same  definite  point  of  view, 
as  Koman  moralists  and  patriots.  But,  of  the  two, 
Tacitus  is  what  has  been  called  the  heat  hater ; he  is 
the  blinder  in  his  prejudices,  the  least  various  in  his 
sympathies  with  human  nature.  Tacitus'  is  an  in- 
stance of  what  we  regret  sometimes  to  meet  with 
among  men  of  ability  and  experience,  the  increase 
with  advancing  years  of  bitterness,  narrowness  and 
intolerance.  Like  our  own  political  philo-  but«rneii 
sopher  Burke,  Tacitus  grows  more  acrid, 
more  morbid  in  temper,  even  to  the  last.  «n 

Little  as  we  know  of  his  life,  we  may  trace 
the  deepening  shade  in  his  works,  though  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  even  the  excuse  of 
personal  or  pohtical  disappointment.  In  the  Dia- 
logue on  Oratory,  his  earliest  utterance,  he  displays 
a just  sense  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  his  day ; but  his 
rebuke  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  tempered- with 
gentleness  and  reserve,  and  shows  at  least  a dispo- 
sition to  appreciate  every  element  of  good.  But 
these  sympathies  speedily  evaporate.  The  Agricola, 
while  professedly  a panegyric,  is  in  fact  a scarcely 
disguised  satire.  The  praises  of  the  hero  are  two- 
edged,  and  every  stroke  dealt  in  his  honour  recoils 
with  a back-handed  blow  on  the  necks  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  Histories  abound  in  keen  dis- 
crimination of  crimes  and  vices,  and  in  burning  sar- 
casms on  wickedness  in  high  places ; yet  even  in  the 
Histories,  the  dark  picture  of  sin  and  suffering  is 
relieved  by  some  broader,  views  of  incidents  and 
manners ; the  moralist  remembers  sometimes  that  he 
is  a historian,  and  seeks  to  delineate  in  its  salient 
features  the  general  character  of  the  times.  But  the 
Annals,  the  latest  of  the  author’s  works,  the  most 
mature  and  finished  of  his  productions,  is  almost 
wholly  satire.  Tacitus  rarely  averts  his  eyes  from 
the  central  figure  of  monstrous  depravity,  around 
which,  in  his  view,  all  society  is  gprouped.  He  paints 
VOL.  VIII.  K 
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the  age  all  Tiberius,  or  all  Nero.  Like  the  Roman 
soldier  chained  to  his  own  prisoner,  he  finds  no  escape 
from  the  liorrors  he  has  undertaken  to  delineate.  He 
enjoys  no  relief  himself,  and  he  allows  none  to  the 
reader.  His  hatred  of  sin  is  concentrated  in  hatred 
of  the  sinner,  and  the  exasperation  into  which  he  has 
worked  himself  against  the  tyrant  overflows  at  last 
in  bitterness  towards  the  age  with  which  he  has 
identified  him.  Of  such  a satire  no  good  can  come. 
I cannot  imagine  that  any  reader  of  the  Annals  was 
ever  morally  the  better  for  the  perusal.  Many  per- 
haps have  been  made  worse,  confirmed,  it  may  be,  in 
a cynical  contempt  for  mankind,  or  in  a gloomy 
despair  of  virtue. 

Of  the  life  of  Juvenal,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
That  of  perhaps  even  less  than  of  that  of  Tacitus. 
Juvenal  di-  The  traditions  or  fancies  of  the  scholiasts 

minUhes.  , i • i • i 

and  anonymous  biographers  seem  to  be 
wholly  untrustworthy.*  But  if  we  may  take  the  order 
in  which  the  Satires  are  delivered  to  us  as  the  actual 


' The  statements  respecting  Jurenal’s  life  and  fortunes  in  the 
pretended  memoir  of  Suetonius,  the  notes  of  the  ancient  scholiast, 
and  the  brief  reference  of  Sidonius.Apollinaris,  seem  to  be  mere 
fancies.  I assign  the  date  of  the  poet’s  birth  to  about  a.d.  59,  on  no 
more  precise  testimony  than  that  such  seems  to  have  been  the  birth- 
year  of  the  friend  Calvinns,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  thirteenth 
Satire: 

“ Stnpet  haec  qui  jam  post  terga  reliqnit 
Sexaginta  annos  FonUio  Consuk  natus.” 

Of  the  three  Fonteii  consuls  in  the  first  century,  I cannot  doubt 
that  C.  Capito  of  the  year  59  is  here  intended.  The  tone  of  the 
advice  given  is  that  of  an  elderly  man  addressing  a friend  of  his 
own  age  or  a little  younger.  And  this  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
apparent  dates  of  others  of  the  Satires.  The  first  may  be  fixed  at 
A.D.  100  (or  not  earlier);  the  fourth  must  be  later  than  Domitian, 
probably  early  under  Trajan  ; the  seventh  seems  to  refer  to  Trajan’s 
patronage  of  letters;  the  thirteenth  (119)  would  fall  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Hadrian’s  reign  ; and  the  fifteenth  (cf.  “ nuper  Consule 
Junio  ”)  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to  the  same,  or  a little  later 
year.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  intervening  pieces  may  not 
ail  stand  in  the  order  of  their  composition. 
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order  of  their  composition,  we  may  derive  from  them 
a pleasing  insiglit  into  the  author’s  character.  We 
may  trace  in  him,  with  the  advance  of  years,  a fitting 
progress  in  gentleness  and  humanity.  By  comparing 
a few  passages  in  his  works,  we  may  fix  his  birth  to 
about  A.D.  59  ; the  composition  of  his  first  Satire  must 
have  been  after  100,  but  probably  not  long  after,  that 
of  his  fifteenth  but  little  later  than  119.  Accordingly, 
Juvenal  wrote  from  about  his  fortieth  to  his  sixtieth 
year ; and  if  we  compare  the  earlier  with  the  later 
Satires,  we  find  a change  of  style  and  sentiment  aptly 
corresponding  with  this  advance  in  age  and  expe- 
rience. Thus  we  notice  the  fierceness  and  truculence 
more  especially  of  the  first,  the  second,  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  which  are  all  aggressive  onslaughts  on  the 
worst  forms  of  Koman  wickedness.  The  third,  and 
still  more  the  seventh,  betray  a tone  of  querulous 
disappointment,  as  of  a man  who  had  failed  of  the 
aim  of  bis  life,  and  finds  himself,  when  past  the 
middle  age,  outstripped  by  unworthy  competitors, 
and  neglected  by  the  patrons  on  whom  he  had  just 
or  imagined  claims.  But  in  the  eighth,  the  tenth, 
and  the  thirteenth,  the  nobility  of  his  nature  reas- 
serts itself.  He  is  no  longer  the  mere  assailant  of 
vice,  still  less  is  he  a murmurer  against  fortune ; he 
seeks  to  exalt  virtue,  to  expound  the  true  dignity  of 
human  nature,  to  show  to  man  the  proper  objects  of 
ambition,  to  vindicate  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a 
divine  Providence.  The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  four- 
teenth advance  yet  a step  further  in  the  course  of  a 
good  man’s  life.  They  paint  the  charms  of  simplicity 
and  virtue;  they  glorify  contentment  of  mind  and 
friendship ; they  set  before  us,  with  ail  an  old  man’s 
gentleness,  the  reverence  due  to  infancy  and  inno- 
cence. The  subject  of  the  fifteenth  is  a special  one, 
and  there  is  son\e  poverty  in  the  conception,  some 
feebleness  in  the  execution  of  it;  nevertheless,  it 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Immanity,  and  if  we  regard 
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it  as  the  last  of  the  author’s  genuine  compositions,  it 
makes  a worthy  completion  to  a patriarch’s  mission. 
Tlie  satirist,  whose  aim  is  merely  negative  and  de- 
structive, who  only  pulls  down  the  generous  ideas  of 
virtue  with  which  youth  embarks  on  its  career,  is 
simply  an  instrument  of  evil ; and  if  his  pictures  of 
vice  are  too  glowing,  too  true,  the  evil  is  so  much 
the  greater;  but  if  he  pauses  in  his  course  to  recon- 
struct, to  raise  again  our  hopes  of  virtue,  and  point 
our  steps  towards  the  goal  of  religion  and  morality, 
he  may  redeem  the  evil  tenfold.  The  later  satires 
of  Juvenal  more  than  compensate  for  the  earlier. 
The  reader  who  studies  him  with  this  clue  to  the 
service  he  has  done  mankind,  will  share,  I doubt  not, 
the  reverential  gratitude  with  which  I am  wont  to 
regard  him. 

Tacitus  and  Juvenal  join  in  the  same  vigorous 

itui  and  P’^’o^st  against  the  vices  of  their  age,  but 
j^ina'i^t-  their  united  protest  against  the  encroach- 
ment  of  foreign  ideas  and  sentiments,  if  less 
Si“id'ei2[  lordly  and  plainly  expressed,  is  in  fact  not 
less  vigorous.  With  these  illustrious  names 
closes  the  series  of  genuine  Roman  literature ; of  that 
spontaneous  reflex  of  a nation’s  mind  which  repre- 
sents its  principles  and  traditions.  The  later  writers 
in  the  Roman  tongue,  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
trivial,  as  they  are,  must  be  regarded  as  imitators  of 
a past  from  which  they  have  become  really  dis- 
severed, if  they  are  anytMng  more  than  mere  com- 
pilers and  antiquarians.  But  no  Roman  writers  are 
more  thoroughly  conservative  than  these  last  of  the 
Romans.  In  them  we  see  the  culmination  of  the 
Flavian  reaction  against  the  threatened  disintegra- 
tion of  society  which,  checked  more  than  once  by 
Sulla  and  Augustus,  had  still  advanced  stealthily 
through  three  centuries.  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  are 
more  wholly  Roman  than  even  Cicero  or  Virgil. 
They  maint^n  the  laws,  the  manners,  the  religion 
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of  their  fathers  with  more  decision  than  ever,  as  they 
feel  more  than  ever  how  much  protection  is  required 
for  them.  But  if  the  old  national  ideas  are  thus  held 
by  some  champions  more  strictly  than  ever,  the 
sphere  of  their  influence  has  no  doubt  become  even 
narrower  than  of  yore.  Rome  has  dwindled,  in  this 
respect,  into  a provincial  towTi  in  the  centre  of  her 
own  empire.  The  ideas  of  Athens  and  Alexandria, 
of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  exert  their  sway  all 
around  her,  and  are  gaining  ground  within  her  walls. 
The  emperor  and  his  senators,  the  remnant  of  the 
historic  families  of  the  city,  are  the  only  Romans  in 
heart  and  feeling  now  left  in  the  empire.  Already 
the  emperor  has  ceased  to  be  a Roman  by  birth ; he 
will  soon  be  not  even  a Roman  by  descent ; he  will 
repudiate  Roman  principles  with  the  scorn  of  igno- 
rance, perhaps  even  of  vanity ; the  divorce  and  senti- 
ment between  the  emperor  and  his  nobles  will  throw 
him  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  the  soldiery, 
and  end,  after  many  struggles,  in  his  own  renunci- 
ation of  their  religion  and  their  home.  But  in  order 
to  understand  the  impending  revolution,  we  must 
now  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  Eastern  provinces,  in 
which  we  shall  again  follow  the  footsteps  of  Trajan, 
the  last  years  of  whose  reign  were  spent  in  g^eat 
military  and  poKtical  combinations  in  that  quarter. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

General  expectation  of  a Deliverer  favoured  by  Augustus  and  Ves- 
pasian.— Revival  of  Judaism  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. — The 
schools  of  Tiberias. — Numbers  of  the  Jews  in  the  East. — Seditions 
raised  and  suppressed. — The  Christians  regarded  with  suspicion  as 
a Jewish  sect. — Alleged  decrees  of  Nero  and  Domitian. — Perse- 
cution in  Bithynia,  and  letters  of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  a.d.  Ill, 
A.U.  864. — Martyrdom  of  Ignatius. — The  Church,  the  Canon,  and 
Episcopacy. — Trajan’s  expedition  into  the  East,  a.d.  114,  a-u. 
867. — Earthquake  at  Antioch,  a.d.  1 15. — Annexation  of  Armenia. 
— Trajan’s  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris. — Overthrow  of  the  Par- 
thian monarchy. — Trajan  launches  on  the  Persian  Gulf.—  Is  re- 
called by  defections  in  his  rear. — His  ill  success  before  Atra. — Ho 
returns  to  Antioch. — His  illness  and  death  at  Selinus,  a.d.  117, 
a.d.  870. — Revolt  of  the  Jews  in  the  East ; in  Cyprus,  Cyrene, 
and  Egypt.  — Revolt  in  Palestine.  — Akiba  and  Barcochebas, 
leaders  of  the  Jews. — Suppression  of  the  revolt. — Foundation  of 
the  colony  of  JElia  Capitolina  — Final  separation  of  the  Christians 
from  the  Jews.  (a.d.  Ill — 133.  a.d.  864 — 886.) 

Augustus  and  Vespasian,  with  their  train  of  bards. 
General  ex-  Rugurs,  and  doclaimers,  might  cling  in  hope 
^uvere"*'^*  Or  despoir  to  the  past,  and  strive  to  bind 
AJgS!wi'’wd  wheels  of  human  thought  to  the  eflFete 
ve.p«i»n.  traditions  of  the  Capitol.  Authority  and 
Genius  might  perhaps  combine  to  restrain  the  aspi- 
rations of  faith  and  hope  within  certain  limits  of  class 
and  locality.  But  their  influence,  whatever  the  halo 
of  glory  with  which  it  is  encircled  in  our  minds,  was 
confin^  to  a single  spot  and  a small  society.  The 
waves  of  opinion  and  sentiment  flowed  on,  free  and 
uncontrolled,  and  the  ideas  of  Rome,  conqueror  and 
mistress  though  she  was,  were  left  stranded  on  the 
shore.  We  have  seen  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Sibyl- 
line prophecies  pointing  towards  a new  advent  or 
development,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  em- 
peror’s efforts  to  compel  the  anticipations  of  mankind 
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to  centre  and  terminate  in  himself.  We  have  re- 
marked the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  Koman  world 
in  the  hope  that  each  succeeding  emperor  would  be 
in  truth  its  expected  Preserver,  and  how  willingly  it 
ascribed  divinity  to  the  lords  of  the  human  race.  The 
fair  promise  of  Caius  and  Nero  was  hailed  with  in- 
sensate acclamations;  but  Vespasian,  issuing  from 
Judea  and  Egypt,  seemed  more  literally  to  fulfil  the 
presage  derived  from  the  Jewish  oracles.  The  claim 
to  miraculous  powers,  thrust  on  him  even  against 
his  will,  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  a predetermina- 
tion among  his  flatterers  in  the  East  to  present  him 
as  the  true  Messiah,  possibly  with  a desire  of  eclip- 
sing the  claims  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Gospel.^  The 
leaders  of  popular  movements  among  rude  nations 
have  at  all  times  pretended  to  supernatural  powers. 
Such  were  the  claims  of  Athenio  in  Sicily,  of  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain;  yet  we  must  be  struck  by  the 
urgency  with  which  such  claims  were  advanced  at 
this  period  by  the  chiefs  of  every  people  with  whom 
the  Koraans  contended,  by  the  Jews,  the  Britons,  the 
Gauls,  and  the  Germans.^  The  earnestness  on  spiri- 

* Champagnj,  Home  et  la  Judie^  499.:  “ Vespasien  semble  avoir 
€te  arrange  par  les  historiens  pour  etre  une  contrefa9on  du  Christ. 
Jesus,  realisant  la  prophetic  de  Michee,  est  sorti  de  Bethleem  pour 
devenir  le  roi  pacifique  de  toutes  les  nations:  Vespasien,  a qui  on 
applique  cette  meme  prophetic,  sort  de  Judee  pour  etre  le  domina- 
teur  pacifique  d’un  empire  qui  s’appelait  le  monde.  Jesus  fait  des 
miracles;  Vespasien  en  fera  a son  tour.  Jusque-la,  les  pretendus 
miracles  du  paganisme  se  faisaient  le  plus  souvent  sous  la  main  de 
I'homme;  Thomme  en  etait  le  temoin,  I’interpr^te,  le  proneur,  le 
pr6parateur  cache  plulot  que  I’agcnt  direct  et  libre;  ici  il  n’en  sera 
plus  ainsi:  Jesus  guerissait  les  infirmes,  Vespasien  sc  fera  amener 
des  inhrmes.  Le  plus  souvent,  dans  le  paganisme,  les  guerisons 
pretendues  merveilleuses  s’operaient  dans  un  songe  qui  indiquait  le 
remade  au  malade;  aujourd’hui,  c’est  a un  medecin  sumaturel  que 
le  songe  renverra  le  malade.  Jesus  guerissait  un  aveugle  avec  sa 
salive,  Vespasien  pretendra  guerir  un  aveugle  avec  sa  salive.  Jesus 
a gueri  un  paralytique,  Vespasien  guerira  un  paralytique.  La  con- 
trefa^on  est  evidente.’*  I believe  the  remark  to  be  a just  one,  and, 
if  so,  it  shows  how  deep  an  impression  the  historical  pretensions  of 
Christianity  had  already  made, 

* The  Druids  in  Britain  waged  a religious  war  against  the  Ro- 
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tual  questions  which  marked  the  epoch  before  us  was 
caused  perhaps,  in  no  slight  degree,  by  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews,  who  displayed,  amidst  a world 
of  fellow-subjects  and  exiles,  a visible  token  of  the 
sustaining  power  of  faith  or  fanaticism.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  awakening  of  reason  and  conscience 
then  apparent  even  in  pagan  societies,  was  also  due, 
as  in  the  corresponding  circumstances  of  our  own 
times,  to  the  diffusion  of  peace,  comfort  and  security, 
and  to  the  interchange  of  sentiment  which  followed 
upon  unrestricted  commerce.  Even  the  teachers  of 
philosophy  and  religion  were  swayed  by  the  same 
predominating  influence.  The  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity were  signalized  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
prophets  or  wonder-workers,  who  assumed  a sanction 
for  their  opinions  in  their  immediate  connexion,  or 
actual  identification,  with  the  Deity.  The  Eoman 
sword  might  still  retain  the  keenness  of  its  edge  in 
the  contests  of  the  battle-field ; but  the  narrow  and 
simple  faith  of  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol  was 
powerless  against  the  wit  and  logic,  the  eloquence 
and  fanaticism,  of  the  schools  and  synagogues. 

These  claims  to  divine  powers  and  a divine  mission 
Overthrow  of  becamo  more  frequent  among  the  Jews 
Ind'I.ucSiion  after  the  fall  of  their  holy  city.  Their 
chriiUan  morbid  superstition  received  a strong  im- 
diapeiuation.  from  the  overthrow  of  their  temple, 

the  cessation  of  their  most  solemn  rites,  and  the 
mutilation  of  their  ceremonial  system.  Judaism  was 
distinguished  from  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Kome 
by  its  strictly  local  character.  The  service  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  Apollo  and  Hercules,  had  been  carried  by 
the  pagan  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  the  cult  of 
the  Acropolis  or  the  Capitol  was  propagated  with 
little  variation  from  its  metropolitan  type  through- 


mans;  Maricus  the  Gaul  affected  divine  powers;  the  priestesses  of 
the  Germans,  Aurinia,  Ganna  and  Veleda,  assumed  the  direction  of 
.the  people  as  instinct  with  a spiritual  authority. 
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out  the  colonies  of  Rome  and  Athens.  But  the 
ritual  observances  of  Jewish  worship  were  confined 
to  one  sacred  spot : the  priesthood,  the  sacrifices,  the 
holy  days,  the  outward  tokens  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, pertained  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Temple  and 
to  no  other.  The  celebration  of  the  Passover  ceased 
with  the  destruction  of  the  place  in  which  the  de- 
scendant of  Aaron  offered  a propitiation  once  a year 
for  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people.  When  the  Temple 
was  overthrown  and  the  Temple-service  abolished, 
the  Mosaic  law  was  reduced  to  a bare  lifeless  record, 
and  the  historic  cult  of  Jehovah  collapsed.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  Levitical  system,  which  had  survived 
so  many  revolutions,  captivities,  and  oppressions, 
were  retained  henceforth  in  the  recollection  of  pri- 
vate families  only,  in  domestic  observances,  in  frag- 
mentary usages  ; they  were  no  longer  embodied  in  a 
public  ritual,  no  longer  guaranteed  by  a recognised 
succession  of  interpreters,  nor  maintained  as  the  title- 
deeds  of  an  authorized  ministry.  The  continuity  of 
the  Jewish  religion  was  sundered ; the  distinction  of 
tribes  and  families  was  lost ; the  children  of  Eleazar 
and  the  descendants  of  Levi  were  mingled  with  the 
common  herd ; the  genealogies  so  long  preserved 
were  lost  in  the  common  ruin,  and  the  threads  of 
descent  could  never  be  recovered.  But,  meanwhile, 
a recent  offset  from  Judaism,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  was  at  hand  to  seize  the  vacant  inherit- 
ance of  divine  protection,  and  to  offer  a new  system, 
flourishing  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  hope,  to  the 
despairing  votaries  of  the  old.  By  many  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  this  com- 
pensation was  gratefully  accepted  as  an  unexpected 
deliverance ; but  the  mass  still  turned  from  it  with 
bitterer  feelings  than  ever,  and  nursed  their  despair 
with  more  fanatical  hatred  both  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Christians. 

Whatever  allowance  we  make  for  the  exaggera- 
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tions  of  Josephus,  it  would  seem  that  the  massacres 
Eitabiiihment  the  Jcwlsh  War,  and  the  expatriation  of 
its  myriads  of  captives,  had  left  Palestine 
Tiberimfc  jjj  State  of  dcsolation  from  which  she  was 
destined  never  thoroughly  to  recover.  The  artificial 
culture  of  her  arid  slopes,  once  interrupted,  required 
a strong  national  spirit,  nourished  with  youthful 
hopes  and  aspirations,  to  retrieve  it.  The  province 
of  Judea  fell  under  the  emperor’s  administration,  and 
its  tolls  and  tributes  accrued  t()  his  private  exchequer. 
Vespasian,  frugal  and  provident  by  temper,  felt  an 
interest  in  the  repartition  of  the  vacant  soil  among  a 
new  tenantry  ; and  under  his  superintendence  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  repeopling  the  territory  with 
fresh  colonists.  But  Domitian  was  too  reckless  of  the 
future,  even  in  respect  of  his  own  private  interests, 
to  execute  the  plans  bequeathed  to  him,  and  during 
his  government  the  patrimony  of  the  Jewish  people 
was  left,  we  may  believe,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
state  to  which  the  war  had  reduced  it.  On  the  hills 
of  Zion  and  Moriah,  indeed,  and  on  other  sites  of 
their  now  ruined  cities,  the  trembling  fugitives  gra- 
dually reassembled,  and  crouched  among  the  ruins  of 
their  fallen  palaces ; but  the  habitations  they  here 
slowly  raised  more  resembled  the  squalid  villages  of 
the  Arabs  amid  the  remains  of  Petra  and  Palmyra, 
than  the  seats  of  an  established  community.  It  was 
at  Tiberias,  on  the  banks  of  the  celebrated  lake  which 
bore  its  name,  that  the  remnant  of  the  Jewish  polity 
again  took  root  for  a season,  under  the  direction  of 
a new  school  of  religious  teaching.  The  priests  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  Sanhedrim  which  had  met  in  its 
holy  courts,  were  here  superseded  by  the  doctors  of 
the  law,  the  rabbis,  who  interpreted  the  national 
Scriptures  by  the  traditions  of  which  they  assumed 
to  be  the  genuine  depositaries.  Year  by  year  this 
audacious  substitution  of  the  gloss  for  the  letter  ac- 
quired form  and  consistency.  The  simple  text  of  the 
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Law,  for  which  the  patriots  of  old  had  combated,  was 
overlaid  by  the  commentary  of  the  Mischna, 
and  at  a still  later  period  the  text  of 
the  Mischna  itself  was,  in  like  manner, 
overlaid  by  the  commentary  of  the  Gemara.  The  de- 
grees of  estimation  in  which  these  successive  volumes 
came  to  be  held  among  the  degenerate  descendants 
of  Abraham  and  Moses  were  marked  by  the  popular 
comparison  which  likened  the  Bible  to  water,  the 
Mischna  to  wine,  the  Gemara  to  hypocras ; or,  again, 
the  first  to  salt,  the  second  to  pepper,  and  the  third 
to  frankincense.  He  who  studies  the  Scripture,  it 
was  said,  does  an  indifferent  action ; he  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  Mischna  does  a good  action ; but  he 
who  learns  the  Gemara  deserves  the  most  glorious  of 
rewards.* 

The  sound  in  heart  among  the  Jews  were  no  doubt 
now  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  gathering 
. mass  of  Christian  belief.  The  perpetua-  the  Jewi  ia 
tion  of  the  national  ideas  was  abandoned  to  ' 
the  dregs  and  offscourings  of  the  people,  by  whom 
they  were  thus  travestied  and  degraded.  The  race 
which  could  feed  to  satiety  on  the  gross  fancies  of 
the  Talmud,  after  banqueting  so  long  on  the  sublime 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  deserved  the  long 
eclipse  of  reason  and  imagination  which  was  about 
to  envelope  it.  Nevertheless,  the  political  spirit  of 
the  Jews  still  retained  its  fervid  vitality,  and  con- 
tinued to  animate  them  to  repeated  outbreaks  of 
insensate  violence  against  the  power  with  which  it 
was  hopeless-  to  cope.  Dispossessed  of  their  ancestral 
seats,  they  accepted  the  doom  of  national  dispersion, 
and  migrated  by  preference  to  the  regions  * where 
former  swarms  of  their  own  race  had  already  settled, 
both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
IMultitudes  thus  transplanted  themselves  to  Egypt  and 

' See  the  authorities  iirChampagny,  Aome  p.  450.  Comp. 

Salvador,  ii.  480. 
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b«ra  In  Mew>* 
potAinift ; 
tlieir  turbu- 
lence in 
Egypt. 
Cyprus,  and 
Cyrene. 


Cyprus,  nor  fewer  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia,  where 
they  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Parthian 
monarch.  In  Egypt,  the  chronic  turbu- 
lence of  the  Jewish  residents  was  increased" 
by  this  influx  from  the  old  country,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  engage  the  whole 
Jewish  population  of  the  African  coast  in  a league 
against  the  Romans.  Could  they  indeed  be  brought 
to  act  in  concert,  their  numbers  might  render  them 
truly  formidable.  Even  before  the  sudden  immi- 
gration which  followed  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  this 
flourishing  community  had  often  turned  the  scale  in 
the  contests  of  Alexandria  and  Cyrene. 

The  promoters  of  the  movements  that  ensued  pre- 
serere  men-  tended,  as  usual,  to  a divine  mission.  In 
thrjew.‘in“  Alexandria  a remnant  of  the  Zealots,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  their 
countrymen,  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  compatriots 
with  hopes  of  a special  interference,  and  raised  their 
fanaticism  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  vain  did  the 
more  sober  of  the  Jewish  population  protest  against 
this  superstitious  frenzy;  the  apprehensions  of  the 
government  were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  Lupus,  the 
prefect  of  the  province,  required  all  the  residents  of 
Jewish  origin  to  attest  their  disavowal  of  these  sedi- 
tious aspirations  by  a declaration  of  submission  to 
Caesar  as  their  ma^er.  Such  a vow  of  allegiance 
sufficed  for  their  protection ; but  great  numbers,  im- 
pelled by  a furious  fanaticism,  sternly  refused  to 
utter  the  words,  and  persisted  in  their  refusal  in  the 
face  of  death  and  tortures.  The  courage  of  women, 
and  even  of  children,  in  this  extremity,  were  worthy 
of  the  heroic  age  of  the  nation.^  But  armed  resist 
ance  was  either  not  attempted  or  easily  put  down. 
The  Jewish  temple  erected  by  the  priest  Onias  at 


• Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  10.  1.:  niirris  yitp  lir’  airois  $aa-dpou  icol 
Xiftt]!  T(iv  aundraiv  tirivoriOti<rjis,  i<t>’  ty  rovfo  /ioyoy,  8ir»s  avrwy  Kal- 
aapa  Sfcxirriy  diioXoyriawatv,  ovSels  iyfSuKfv,  oiiS’  iiitWriertv  tiwiTv. 
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Heliopolis,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ptolemies,  during 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  only  temple  throughout  the  world  Jewuh^tempfe 
which  was  modelled  after  the  pattern  of 
the  national  sanctuary,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a solitary  substitute  for  it,  was  now  turned,  like  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  into  a place  of  defence,  and  for 
a moment  the  senseless  multitude  offered  defiance  to 
their  enemies.  But  the  gates  were  opened  at  the 
first  summons,  and  the  government,  with  singular 
forbearance,  was  content  with  expelling  the  Jews 
from  the  spot,  and  forbidding  them  to  meet  there 
for  worship.^  Even  the  customary  assembling  in  the 
synagogues  was  not  apparently  interdicted ; the  in- 
quisition that  followed  was  simply  political,  and  the 
religion  of  the  rebel  race  was  not  proscribed.  So 
again  at  Gyrene,  where  a more  violent  outbreak  oc- 
curred, the  Romans  still  spared  the  Jewish  worship. 
They  perceived,  with  unusual  sagacity,  that  it  was 
easier  to  control  the  people  if  allowed  to  foster  their 
mutual  sectarian  jealousies,  than  if  united  in  heart 
and  mind  under  a common  persecution.  At  Gyrene 
a leader  named  Jonathan  led  his  country-  s«diuon  of 
men  into  the  desert,  with  the  promise  cyreoerciJi 
of  Divine  protection,  but  the  movement  *•  “•  “• 
speedily  ended  in  mutual  charges  and  recriminations. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  sedition  were  sent  to  Rome 
by  the  governor  Gatullus,  to  answer  for  their  turbu- 
lence, and  seem  to  have  there  laid  accusations  against 
their  countryman  Josephus,  which  it  required  all  his 
credit  with  Vespasian  and  Titus  to  baffle.*  But  at 
Rome  the  Jews  were  perhaps  specially  protected  by 
the  contempt  into  which  they  had  fallen.  They  no 
longer  occupied  the  high  places  of  the  city,  courted 
by  men  and  women  of  noble  birth,  cherished  by  one 

' Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  10.  3.;  Bell.  Jud.  Tii.  10.  3. 

® Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  1 1.  Jonathan  was  put  to  death  by  Ves- 
pasian. This  is  our  nearest  approximation  to  the  date. 
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emperor  and  feared  by  another.  They  slunk ‘from 
the  public  si^ht  in  the  most  miserable  quarters,  and 
scraped  together  a livelihood  by  the  pettiest  traffic. 
Their  position  in  society  is  marked  by  the  passing 
sneers  of  Martial  and  Juvenal.'  Their  unchangeable 
spirit  of  isolation,  and  the  instinct  with  which  they 
maintained  their  established  customs,  are  shown  even 
in  the  places  they  chose  for  sepulture,  the  lonely 
catacombs,  which  recalled  to  their  imaginations  the 
caves  in  which  their  fathers  were  buried.* 

Among  the  most  vicious  features  of  the  national 
character,  and  that  which  contributed  above  any 
other  to  unnerve  the  Jews  in  contest  with  their  ene- 
mies, was  their  constant  disposition  to  inflame  their 
rulers  against  sects  and  parties  among  themselves, 
with  which  they  had  domestic  differences.  Their 
political  enthusiasts,  the  Zealots  and  Sicarii,  could 
postpone  every  desperate  scheme  of  national  resusci- 
tation to  get  vengeance  on  the  Moderates,  or  Hero- 
dians,  of  whom  Josephus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
inqniiiiion  cousplcuous  leader.  In  the  same  manner, 
o'meci^u-**  their  most  devout  religionists  were  ready 
““*•  at  any  moment  to  denounce  to  prefects  and 
governors  the  pious  followers  of  the  Christ  Jesus,  and 
traduce  them  as  intriguers  against  the  public  peace, 
and  abandoned  to  the  grossest  impurities.  The  Ko- 
mans,  who  had  instituted  strict  inquiries  respecting 
the  expectations  of  a Deliverer  so  fondly  cherished 

' Juvenal,  iii.  14.  foil.,  vi.  542.  foil.,  xiv.  96.  foil.;  Martial,  iv.  4., 
vii.  32.,  xi.  94.  We  have  already  noticed  the  i^'norant  contempt 
■with  which  Tacitus  had  learnt  to  regard  them. 

* According  to  the  most  accredited  theory  at  the  present  day,  the 
catacombs  at  Rome  were  originally  excavated  or  adopted  by  the 
Jews  for  their  place  of  sepulture.  Their  feelings  revolted  against 
the  Roman  mode  of  burning  the  dead,  and  their  old  traditions  would 
naturally  suggest  to  them  the  disposal  of  their  mortal  remains  in 
caves  hewn  in  the  rock.  Jerusalem  itself  had  been  mined  by  jias- 
sages  and  caverns,  but  these  were  used  for  reservoirs  or  magazines; 
it  does  not  appear,  I think,  that  they  were  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  sepulture.  The  Christians  at  Rome  inherited  the  burying 
places  of  their  predecessors  in  the  faith  of  Palestine. 
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among  the  Jewish  communities,  and  had  specially 
prosecuted  all  who  pretended  to  descent  from  David, 
were  induced  by  these  manoeuvres  to  examine  into 
the  tenets  of  the  Christians,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  their 
sect;  but  failing  to  discover  in  him  any  political 
character,  they  were  generally  satisfied  with  requiiing 
of  his  followers  the  same  bare  acknowledgment  of 
the  emperor’s  supremacy  as  of  their  Jewish  com- 
patriots. The  formula  which  was  proposed  to  the 
Jews,  was  probably  identical  with  that  set  before  the 
Christians.  They  were  required,  no  doubt,  to  call 
Caisar  master.  The  immoralities  alleged  against  them 
were  disbelieved,  or  contemptuously  disregarded.  The 
traditions  of  the  Church,  which  point  to  a 
general  persecution  of  the  believers  in  the  creci  of  Jfero 
Flavian  period,  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside, 
and  to  this  extent  they  may  safely  be  credited,  though 
the  assertion  of  a special  decree  issued  by  Nero,  and 
enforced  by  his  successors  against  them,  seems  too 
improbable  to  be  admitted  without  stronger  evidence. 
The  historical  traces  of  such  a persecution  even  in 
Home  are  faint  and  indecisive ; yet,  according  to  all 
analogy,  it  was  only  in  Eome,  or  among  Roman 
citizens  in  the  provinces,  that  the  central  govern- 
ment would  interfere  to  prohibit  religious  usages, 
however  strange  and  technically  illicit.  Nor  would 
a special  law  be  required  for  the  suppression  of  a 
dangerous  or  immoral  usage  in  the  provinces.  There 
the  prjEtor’s  edict  would  arm  the  magistrate  with 
power  against  disturbers  of  peace  and  security;  the 
general  authority  that  magistrate  brought  from  Rome 
entitled  him  to  protect  by  his  own  decree  the  public 
tranquillity  or  decorum;  and  even  if  a certain  worship 
W'as  proscribed  as  illicit  in  the  city,  it  might  still  rest 
practically  in  his  discretion  to  permit  or  to  prohibit 
it  in  his  own  province.' 

* Even  the  Christian  apologists,  who  assert  the  promulgation  of  a 
law  against  their  sect  by  Nero,  speak  of  the  persecutions  as  occasional 
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There  remains,  amidst  the  wreck  of  ancient  docu- 
ments, one  distinct  and  most  valuable  record 
to  K.jui  re-  of  the  action  of  the  government  in  this 
thri.tlSn.ui  particular  at  a distance  from  the  capital. 

Bithynia,  the  province  referred  to,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Asia,  were  at  the  time  more  leavened 
with  Christian  opinions  than  other  districts  of  the 
empire.  For  in  these  regions  the  Jews,  who  had  fol- 
lowed perhaps  the  Roman  spoilers  and  tax-gatherers, 
and  taken  the  land  in  mortgage  for  their  loans,  were 
especially  numerous,  and  in  these  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  had  been  eminently  successful ; here  also 
the  old  Pagan  superstitions  had  been  long  under- 
mined, and  the  soil  was  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
a new  and  vigorous  shoot  of  spiritual  life.  The  social 
and  political  ferment  of  the  times  manifested  itself 
here  above  most  places  by  yearnings  for  spiritual 
illumination.  It  was  appointed,  moreover,  that  the 
governor  of  Bithynia  in  the  early  years  of  Trajan 
should  be  neither  one  of  the  ordinary  class  of  Roman 
prefects,  indifferent  alike  to  all  religious  manifesta- 
tions, and  indisposed  to  trouble  himself  with  in- 
quiries about  them ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
sanguinary  bigot,  such  as  often  drew  the  sword  at 
once  in  fear  or  hatred,  and  looked  to  no  other 
means  of  repressing  odious  opinions.  The  younger 
Pliny,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  so  favour- 
ably, was  vigilant  and  laborious,  and  his  personal 
attachment  to  his  master  rendered  him  more  than 
commonly  anxious  to  put  down  any  movements  in 
his  district  which  might  seem  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  government.  But  he  was  at  the 
same  time  kindly  in  disposition,  a lover  of  justice, 
desirous  of  acting  fairly  and  considerately.  He  made 
it  a point  of  conscience  to  govern  his  province  as  a 

and  local.  Such  is  the  complaint  of  Quadratus  under  Hadrian; 
6t\  Sif  To>ts  wovripol  ia>Spts  rovs  tififjfpovs  evoxAcic  infipayro,  £useh 
Hut.  Eccle*.  ir.  3. 
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philosopher,  not  as  a mere  soldier.*  He  was  resolved 
to  suppress  all  political  enemies;  but  he  was  resolved 
to  do  so  with  temper  and  moderation.  Hence  his 
correspondence  with  Trajan,  one  of  our  most  curious 
monuments  of  antiquity,  contains  the  formal  justifi- 
cation of  his  acts  which  he  desired  to  leave  on  record. 
From  these  letters  we  learn  all  that  can  really  be 
known  of  the  methods  of  the  Roman  government  in 
regard  to  the  Christians.* 

Thus  we  find  Pliny  speaking  of  the  Christians,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century, 
as  a well-known  class,  whose  name  requires  ctfcclingi 
no  explanation,  and  of  the  law  regarding  ch"rt‘.n,! 
them  as  sufi&ciently  understood.  When 
certain  persons  were  brought  before  him,  charged 
with  the  cn'ime  of  being  Ch'i'istians,  he  simply  de- 
manded whether  they  were  really  such,  and  on  their 
acknowledging  the  designation,  and  persisting  a 
second  and  third  time  in  the  confession,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  capitally  punished.*  If,  however,  they 
were  Roman  citizens,  he  sent  them  to  Rome  for  trial. 
He  consults  the  emperor  whether  this  is  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding,  which,  as  he  admits,  seems 
rather  to  increase  the  number  of  the  denoimced, 

' See  the  advice  he  gives  to  a friend  who  is  about  to  undertake 
the  government  of  Asia.  Ep.  viii.  24. 

’ The  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  and  the  answer  of  Trajan  are 
numbered  x.  96,  97.  in  Gierig’s  edition,  to  which  I have  referred 
throughout  (vulg.  97,  98.).  Their  date  is  fixed  by  Clinton  taA.  jx 
104,  A.  u.  857:  the  seventh  year  of  Trajan’s  reign;  but  see  Ores- 
wcll,  Suppl.  Dissert,  p.  200.  folL,  where  the  chronology  of  Pliny  s 
letters  is  arranged,  and  his  proconsnlship  assigned  to  111-11.3;  the 
letter  in  question  to  112.  Mr.  Greswell  snggests  the  probability 
that  Pliny,  of  whom  we  have  no  further  mention,  joined  Trajan  in 
the  East,  and  perished  in  the  earthquake  at  Antioch  in  115.  See 
below. 

’ Plin.  Epist.  x.  96.  3. ; **  Perseverantes  duel  jnssi.**  He  thinks 
it  necessary  to  excuse  this  severity  by  the  remark  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  complexion  of  their  opinions,  the  obstinacy  of  the  per- 
sons who  thus  maintained  them  in  defiance  of  the  government,  was 
in  itself  deserving  of  punishment.  Koman  citiaens  were  sent  to  be 
dealt  with  in  Rome. 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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and  to  fan  the  flame  of  perverse  opposition  to  the 
law.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  measures  he  has  taken 
of  his  own  accord  for  checking  the  informers,  and 
forbidding  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  profession  of 
the  obnoxious  tenets,  have  been  speedily  attended 
wth  good  effects : the  temples  have  become  more 
frequented,  and  there  is  a readier  sale  for  beasts  for 
sacrifice.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  mere  profession 
of  the  name  of  Christian  had  been  once  ruled  to  be 
capital  in  this  province ; but  the  actual  execution  of 
the  law  lay  in  the  governor’s  discretion,  and  he,  if 
considerate  and  conscientious,  or  if  the  affair  seemed 
to  assume  unusual  importance,  would  refer  the  de- 
cision to  the  emperor  himself.®  The  famous  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia  was,  I believe,  a 
temporary  measure  of  precaution  against  disturbances 
apprehended  by  the  local  government  from  the  spread 
of  strange  and  suspected  usages  rather  than  doctrines, 
which  seemed  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
disaffection  of  the  Jews.  The  danger  uppermost  in 
Pliny’s  mind  was  that  which  might  spring  from  a 
political  combination.®  The  Christians  and  the  Jews 
were  subjected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a similar  inquisi- 
tion, wherever  their  numbers  rendered  them  objects 

* ' “Mox  ipso  tractntn,  lU  fieri  volet,  diffundenteso  crimine,  plnres 
species  incidcrant,”  1.  c.  4.  Persons  were  accused,  apparently  frona 
motives  of  private  s ;ite,  who  denied  at  once  that  they  were  or  ever 
had  been  Christians,  and  sacrificed  withont  hesitation  before  the 
iniagoB  of  the  gods  and  of  the  emperor. 

’ The  rescripts  of  the  emperors  addressed  to  the  governors  of 
particular  provinces  did  not  apply  elsewhere  unless  specially  pro- 
vided. Sec  Trcjan  to  Pliny,  Epist.  x.  75.:  “ Qua»tio  qiite  pertinet 
ad  eos  qui  libi  ri  nati.  exposit',  deinde  snbinti  ....  nape  tractata 
est ; nec  quidqumn  invenitiir  in  commentariis  corum  principum  qni 
ante  me  fueruiu,  quod  ad  umnes  pruvincias  sit  constitutum.  Epis- 
tol®  sane  sunt  Domitiani  ad  Avidium  ....  qn.se  fortoxse  debent 
observari:  sed  inter  eas  provincias  de  quibus  rescripsit  non  est 
Bithynia.”  Comp  .x.  74.  on  the  same  subject:  “Recitabatnr 

edictutn  quod  dicebalur  D.  Augusfi  ad  Anninm,  et  1).  Vespasiani 
ad  Lacedaemon ios,  et  U.  Titi  ad  cosdem,  deinde  atl  Achseos,”  etc. 

’ Plin.  Kpist.  X.  96.  7.:  “Secundum  mandata  tua  hetserias  esse 
vetuexaiu.” 
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of  jealousy.  But  if  Jews  or  Christians  could  ac- 
quiesce in  the  form  of  homage  to  the  emperor,  neither 
one  nor  the  other  could  offer  the  most  trifling  service 
to  the  idols  of  paganism.*  With  respect  to  both 
classes  of  recusants  the  government  employed  the 
harshest  means  to  enforce  submission,  its  barbarity 
increasing  with  the  defiance  it  encountered.  But 
here  the  parallel  ends  All  that  can  be  said  for  the 
Jews  even  by  their  own  co-religionists,  in  this  cruel 
trial,  is  that  they  suffered  with  dauntless  constancy, 
and  bore  a noble  testimony  to  their  faith.  But  upon 
the  Christiana,  now  at  the  threshold  of  their  long 
career  of  manifold  temptations,  a far  higher  eulo- 
gium  has  been  passed.  Their  witness  is  a political 
enemy,  their  judge  is  a pagan  philosopher. 

Pliny  allows  that  he  can  discover  no  crime,  to 
not  even  the  crime  of  political  disaffection, 
among  them:  their  meetings,  though  conducted  pri- 
vately and  before  daylight,  were  completely  innocent, 
and  their  bloodless  ceremonial  confined  to  singing 
hymns  to  the  h’ounder  of  their  faith  as  a Divine 
Being,  and  to  binding  themselves  by  a vow,  ratified 
by  a simple  meal  in  common,  not  to  rob,  nor  to 
cheat,  nor  to  commit  adultery.®  So  ancient  and 
genuine  a testimony  to  the  virtue  of  the  first  be- 
lievers, and  to  the  peculiar  graces  of  their  life  and 
conversation,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest 

' Thus  Pliny  requires  the  Christians  to  sacrifice  to  the  cods  and 
the  genius  of  the  emperor;  “ Cum  prmeuntc  me  Deos  appeilarent,  et 
imagini  tuse,  quara  propter  hoc  jusseram  cum  .simulacris  numinum 
adferri,  thnre  nc  vino  supplicarcnt.”  Plin.  /.  e.  5. 

* Plin.  /.  c.  7.:  Adfirmabant  autera  hanc  fuisse  sumniam  vel 

culpm  Euse,  vel  erroris,  quod  cssetit  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  con- 
venire  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicera,  seque 
Sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringerc,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latro- 
cinia,  ne  adnlteria  committerent,  nu  tidem  f.itlerent,  ne  depo.situm 
abnegarent,”  etc.  All  those  merits,  though  Ireely  m-knowledged, 
weighed  as  nothing  with  so  zealous  a courtier,  against  th  • apparent 
disregard,  not  of  the  g ids  so  inneh  as  of  tlu>  emperor.  Plmy  fiat- 
terod  himself  that  his  measiir -s  against  thc.”e  in  'oi'ent  meetings  were 
efiectuol:  ‘'Quod  ipoum  fuccre  de  ii>se  post  edictum  n'-eum.” 
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monuments  of  our  faith.  The  letter  of  Pliny,  it  has 
been  well  said,  is  the  Aj)ology  for  Christianity.^ 
Nevertheless,  this  favourable  testimony  availed 
The  popular  little  to  protcct  the  Christians  from  the 
alarms  of  paganism.  Trajan  indeed,  when 
cal  Intrigue.,  solicited  to  determine  how  they  should  be 
treated,  was  satisfied  with  recommending  mild  mea- 
sures in  a tone  of  almost  contemptuous  liberality. 
He  directed  that  the  professors  of  the  proscribed 
opinions  should  not  be  sought  for,  and  that  no  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  informers,  who 
were  generally  Jews.’  Still,  however,  if  malefactors 
so  bold  and  perverse  should  be  brought  before  the 
tribunals,  the  majesty  of  the  law  required  that  they 
should  be  firmly  and  sternly  dealt  with.  The  courfige 
or  fanaticism  exhibited  by  these  sectarians  inflamed 
the  temper  of  their  opponents,  while  even  superstition 
might  combine  to  exasperate  the  pagans  against  the 
new  enemies,  in  whose  zeal  and  purity  they  already 
Bu^rititioM  read  the  doom  of  their  hollow  pretensions, 
people.  The  confident  anticipations  of  a coming  De- 
liverer, proclaimed  from  the  Christian  pulpits,  seemed 
connected  with  the  repeated  threats  of  Nero’s  return 
from  the  Euphrates,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Parthian 
court;  while  the  recurring  conflagrations  of  the  City 
and  the  Capitol,  the  fatal  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
renewed  activity  of  its  long  dormant  fires,  pointed  in 
the . minds,  not  of  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  many  in- 
telligent thinkers,  to  a near  fulfilment  of  the  Chids- 

* Wallon,  Hitt  de  VEsclavage  dans  V Antiquity,  iii.  13. 

^ Flin.  Epist  x.  97.  Trajan  carcl'ully  limits  his  decision  to  the 
particular  case  and  locality:  “Neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid, 
quod  quasi  certam  formam  habeat,  constitui  poteet.”  He  requires 
that  all  denunciations  of  Christians  should  be  certified  with  the 
naine  of  the  informer:  Sine  auctore  rero  propositi  libelli  nnllo  cri- 

mine  locum  habere  debent.  Nam  et  pessimi  exempli  nec  nostri 
secculi  est.”  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  emperor  speaks  of  these 
people  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  regarded  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  members 
ul  an  illegal  political  club. 
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tian  prophecy,  that  the  world  itself  was  about  to  be 
oonsum^  in  a final  catastrophe.' 

The  earliest  charge  against  the  believers  was  that 
of  perverse  and  antisocial  usages,  and  a M.rtyrdom 
, colour  was  given  to  their  proscription  by  Suhop‘of“’ 
the  want  of  legal  toleration  under  which 
they  technically  laboured.  But  these  fri- 
volous imputations  were  reinforced  by  the  fears  of  the 
multitude,  who  referred  every  calamity  to  the  anger 
of  the  national  divinities  insulted  by  their  pretended 
impiety.  The  tradition  of  the  primitive  Church,  that 
Ignatius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  examined  in  that 
city  by  Trajan  in  person,  and  condemned  by  him  to 
a martyr’s  death,  coincides  with  the  account  of  an 
earthquake  by  which  the  Eastern  capital  was  almost 
destroyed  during  the  emperor’s  residence  in  Syria, 
The  date  of  the  martyidom  itself  is  indeed  a matter 
of  doubt  and  controversy ; and  though  the  tradition 
can  hardly  be  rejected,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  historical  evidence  for  it  is  imperfect  and  con- 
flicting.* The  authorities  unanimously  refer  the  event 
to  a period  when  it  can  be  shown  that  Trajan  was 
still  in  the  West,  and  the  account  of  the  interview 
between  the  emperor  and  the  bishop,  on  which  so 
much  of  its  interest  depends,  rests,  it  must  be  allowed, 

' There  is  Bomething  startling  in  the  modem  tone  of  sentiment 
attested  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  the  great  eruption : “ Multi  ad 
Deos  manus  tollere,  pinres  nusquam  jam  Deos  ullos,  cetenumqve 
illam  et  novutsiimm  noctem  mundo  interpretantur."  EpUt.  vi.  20. 
The  appointed  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  was  a tenet  of  the 
fashionable  Stoicism  of  the  day.  Lucan,  vii.  814.:  “Communis 
mundo  superest  rogus.”  Senec.  Cons,  ad  Mare.  26. 

* Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  36.;  S.  Hieron.  de  Viris  lUustr.  16.  The 
first  of  these  authorities  fiices  the  date  to  the  tenth  year  of  Trajan, 
A.  D.  107.  The  second  to  the  eleventh,  A.  D.  108.  The  Martyrium 
S.  Ignatii  places  it  in  the  consulship  of  Sura  and  Senecio,  i.  s.  a.  O. 
107.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  Trajan  did  not  to  the  East 
earlier  than  1 1 4 (see  Francicc.  Clinton,  and  Greswell),  and  remained 
there  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  117.  The  earthquake  at  Antioch 
occurred  Jan.  115  (sec  below),  during  the  consulship  of  Messalaand 
Pedo,  and  the  martyrdom  must  be  assigned  to  December  uf  the  same 
year.  Murtyr.  c.  6. 
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on  suspicious  testimony.*  But,  however  this  may  be, 
the  barbarity  of  the  government  in  its  proscription  of 
opinion,  and  the  meek  endurance  of  the  believers, 
are  fully  established  on  the  unquestioned  evidence  of 
Pliny ; and  that  the  fanaticism  of  both  people  and 
rulers  should  be  inflamed  against  them  by  the  occur- 
rence of  great  public  calamities  is  only  too  congenial 
to  the  common  course  of  human  affairs.* 

On  ordinary  occasions,  however,  as  appears  frona 
Dtvei  ment  ^^***y  ® memoiable  despatches,  the  govern- 
tiVuLcln*'  showed  some  consideration  for  the  un- 

fortunate sectaries,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
check  promiscuous  attacks  upou  them.  Me-anwhile 
other  enemies,  more  bitter  than  the  legitimate  guar- 
dians of  the  state  and  the  state-religion,  were  prompt 
in  frustrating  these  merciful  inclinations.  As  the  Chris- 
tians were  themselves  at  first  sectarians  innovating  on 
the  national  creed  of  Judaism  till  they  were  cast  forth 
from  its  bosom,  so  there  soon  appeared  within  the 
pale  of  Christianity  a strong  disposition  to  discover 
fresh  modifications  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  provoke 

‘ We  need  not  enter  into  the  question  abont  the  genuineness  of 
the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  The  auihenticiij  of  the  Martyrium, 
or  Ada  Martyrii,  is  shaken  by  the  apjiarcnt  error  in  the  date.  The 
later  Christian  writers  seem  to  have  followed  its  ehronoli)t.'T  pretty 
closely,  and  so  far  may  be  considered  to  attest  its^antiqnity.  We 
are  at  a loss,  however,  to  aceoant  for  the  bishop  being  sent  to  suffer 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  and  the  narrative  l>cnis  on  its  face  a strong 
appearance  of  being  moulded  into  a counterpart  to  the  last  voyage 
of  St.  Paul. 

* The  testimony  of  Hegesipjms,  the  primitive  historian  of  Christi- 
anity (cited  by  £u8el>iu.s.  Hist  Ecd.  iii.  32  ),  to  the  mariyrdoin  of 
Symeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  under  Trajan,  is  generally  admitted. 
See  Milman,  Hist  of  Christianity,  ii.  150.  It  seems  that  the  martyr 
was  stated  to  be  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem ; James,  who  suf- 
fered A.  V.  44,  having  been  the  first.  He  was  also  the  son  of  Cleopas. 
He  was  prosecuted,  according  to  the  account,  as  one  of  tlie  royal 
seed  of  David,  a subject  of  inquisition,  as  we  have  seen,  under  Domi- 
tian.  The  inurtyrologists  insisted  upon  making  him  a kinsman 
as  well  as  a hearer  of  Christ,  and  asserted  that  he  was  a hundred 
and  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  year  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom is  not  specified,  but  it  was  in  the  prefecture  of  Atticus.  It 
is  uot  said  that  the  emperor  took  cognisance  of  the  case. 
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expulsioQ  from  the  new  community.  The  Church 
sought  to  convince  the  innovators  alternately  by  argu- 
ment and  authority ; and  it  is  clear  from  her  earliest 
traditions  that  she  leant  to  the  second  of  these  means 
at  least  as  readily  as  to  the  first.  Her  dis-  The  church, 
cipline  was  drawn  closer  by  the  stricter  scrip!?re'’and 
organization  to  which  she  was  now  sub- 
jeeted  : the  decision  of  questions  of  doctrine  was 
brought  to  a more  definite  point  by  the  formal  ratifi- 
cation of  a Canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  interpretation 
of  Holy  Writ  was  referred  to  a tradition,  the  keys  of 
which  were  lodged  with  her  rulers,  the  bishops.  The 
union  of  the  true  believers  was  maintained  by  the 
test  of  sacramental  forms ; and  the  Church  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a visible  system,  manifest  to  the 
world  witlM)ut,a8  well  as  known  to  its  own  members. 
The  power  of  excommunication  from  this  body,  as- 
signed to  the  bishops,  was  easily  sulfered  to  take  the 
place  of  reasoning  with  people,  against  whose  self-will 
and  vanity  reasoning  would  have  little  availed.  The 
dying  exhortations  of  Ignatius,  purporting  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  churches  during  his  pilgrimage 
from  the  imperial  tribunal  to  the  amphitheatre,  derive 
their  force  and  interest  from  their  reiterated  admoni- 
tions to  obey  the  bishop,  and  eschew  doctrinal  error 
by  holding  fast  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  Epis- 
copate. It  is  clear  that  the  almost  open  announce- 
ment of  this  social  organization,  this  spiritual  empire 
in  the  centre  of  the  temporal,  must  have  roused  un- 
bounded jealousy  in  a government  which  could  hardly 
tolerate  a committee  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
building  an  aqueduct.  The  heretics  saw  their  ad- 
vantage, and  retorted  on  the  orthodox  by  deneuncing 
them  to  the  government,  and  still  more  fatally  by 
exciting  the  passions  of  the  populace  against  them'  ; 

' Pliny’s  acoonnt  of  the  treatment  of  Cliri'-tiHiis  is  confirmed  by 
Eascbins,  ffut.  Ecc.les  iii.  with  the  addition  that  the  informa- 
tions against  them  were  often  laid  by  the  heretics.  For  the  history 
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for  wlien  tlie  populace  cried  aloud  in  the  theatres  for 
any  object  of  their  capricious  desires,  the  Roman 
governor  w:is  bound,  by  the  prescriptions  of  ancient 
usage,  to  give  it  them.  Hence  the  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  policy  towards  the  Christians 
even  at  this  early  stage,  and  the  mixture  with  it  of 
popular  ferocity,  so  soon  outrunning  the  tardier  and 
more  ‘considerate  pace  at  which  the  government  was 
of  itself  disposed  to  move.' 

The  Eastern  provinces,  at  this  juncture,  might  well 
require  the  presence  of  the  emperor  in 

The  presence  ‘ ^ ^ , 

of  Trajan  In  peisoD.  A uew,  au  increasing:,  and  appa- 
man.ied  the  rcntlv  a dangcrous,  society  was  striking  root, 
and  spreading  its  branches  abroad  beyond 
the  ^gean.  Its  members,  while  professing  outward 
obedience  to  the  government,  avoided  public  offices, 
secluded  themselves  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
held  and  disseminated  opinions  of  doubtful  import, 
in  which  the  majesty  of  Caesar,  as  well  as  the  deity  of 
Jupiter,  was  secretly  despised,  if  not  openly  abjured. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  peril  of  combination, 
— for  the  Christians  were  even  more  closely  united 
than  the  Jews ; — on  the  other,  there  was  the  peril  of 
enthusiasm,  ever  hateful  and  suspicious  to  a central- 
ized machine  of  administration.  From  city  to  city, 
and  in  the  less  conspicuous  recesses  of  the  country- 
villages,  sophists  and  hierophants,  conjurors  and 
wonder-workers,  moved  by  stealth  or  openly,  and 
sowed  the  elements  of  discontent  and  disturbance. 

of  the«e  ])ersecutions  he  refer?,  besides  Pliny,  to  Tertnllian,  and  evi- 
dently has  the  Maifyrium  Jgnatii,  and  some  of  the  epistles  of  Igna- 
tius, before  him.  For  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  bishop  of  Jemsa- 
lem  he  refers  to  Ilcgesippus. 

' Mosheim  puts  this  habitual  policy  in  a clear  light  in  speaking 
on  this  subject:  de  Rebits  Christ  Bsec.  ii.  c.  xi.  note:  “ Sociat®  plebis 
I'Ostiilationes  rejicere  prsesides  non  audebant,  ne  seditioni  locnra 
facerem:  dcinde  veteri  Romanorum  jure  sive  consuetudine  sic  com- 
]i:iratum  crut  . . . . ut  plebs  quoties  ud  ludos  publicos  ....  con- 
vciiiret,  ab  Imperatore  ac  prtesidibus  quae  vellet  peterc  posset:  qu* 
paiiioncs  rupudiari  nullo  modo  poterant.” 
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The  Jews  had  repeatedly  proved  themselves  the  most 
obstinate  opponents  of  the  Caesars,  and  they  were  even 
now  plainly  intent  on  forming  fresh  combinations : 
the  Christians  appeared  to  share  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews,  while  they  inflamed  it  with  a new  and  still 
more  fervent  fanaticism.  In  the  background  of  this 
fermenting  mass  lay  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Parthians,  ever  ready  to  harbour  exiles,  to  encourage 
malcontents,  and  to  plot  against  the  interests  of  the 
empire.  To  encounter  the  overt,  to  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  dangers  of  the  time,  the  staff  of  proconsuls 
and  procurators,  even  when  supported  by  the  legions, 
was  insufBcient.  The  crisis  demanded  the  august 
presence  and  complete  authority  of  the  master  of 
both  the  soldiers  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

It  was  not,  accordingly,  we  may  believe,  from  mere 
restless  love  of  enterprise,  nor  from  the  am- 
bition  so  often  present  to  the  mind  of  Roman  tht^p^j»un» 
commanders,  of  rivalling  the  great  Eastern 
conquerors,  but  from  a conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  crisis  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  that  Trajan 
relinquished  the  ease  he  had  earned  by  his  Dacian 
exploits,  and  plunged  again,  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  into  the  feverish  excitement  of  a great  national 
struggle.  But  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  war  on 
which  he  now  entered  was  the  interference  of  the 


Parthians  with  the  affairs  of  Armenia.  Vologesus, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  accepted  the  terms  imposed  on 
him  by  Nero,  and  had  been  perhaps  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  power  and  magnificence  he  had  wit- 
nessed at  Rome  to  venture  to  tamper  with  them. 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  continued  to  hold  his 
crown  in  acknowledged  dependence  on  the  empire  of 
the  West,  When,  however,  the  succession  to  the 
Roman  purple  was  in  dispute,  Pacorus  II.,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Vologesus,  did  not  scruple  to  take 
open  part  with  a pretender  to  the  Armenian  throne. 
ITie  object,  indeed,  of  his  favour  proved  unsuccessful. 
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Vespasian,  though  compelled  to  dissemble  while  his 
own  fortunes  were  in  the  balance,  was  jealous  and 
angry.  By  the  time  that  be  had  established  his 
power  he  had  become  weary  of  fighting ; nor,  indeed, 
was  the  position  of  affairs  at  home  favourable  to  an 
arduous  and  expensive  struggle.  Titus  reposed  on 
his  Judean  laurels,  and  could  afford  to  overlook  the 
slight.  Domitian,  in  his  turn,  regarded  with  the 
apathy  of  a feeble  understanding  the  insults  of  so 
distant  a rival.  Pacorus  was  emboldened  by  im- 
punity, and  carried,  it  was  said,  his  defiance  so  far  as 
to  form  relations  with  Decebalus,  gathering  up  the 
threads  of  alliance  which  had  connected  Mithridates 
of  old  with  the  barbarian  chiefs  beyond  the  Tanais 
and  Borysthenes.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  stood 
in  awe  of  the  martial  character  of  Trajan,  and  to  have 
refrained  from  sending  aid  to  the  Dacian  prince  on 
the  Danube,  and  from  effecting  a diversion  in  his 
favour  by  an  attack  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
His  movements  were  confined  to  redoubled  efforts  for 
the  extension  of  the  Parthian  influence  over  Armenia. 
After  the  death  of  Pacorus  his  brother  Chosroes  pur- 
sued the  same  policy,  and  ventured  to  recommend  a 
sou  of  the  deceased  king  ofParthia,  named  Exedares, 
Keii.tcdby  ^ vacant  throne  of  Tiridates.  But 

Traj.,n.  Trajan  had  now  completed  the  subjugation 
A.  D.  114.  Dacia,  and  was  at  leisure  to  demand  re- 

paration for  this  insult.  Armenia,  he  declared,  was 
the  vassal  ofKome,  not  ofParthia.  She  must  accept 
her  kings  from  the  master  of  the  legions  which  had 
so  often  sprung  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Araxes, 
and  given  proof  of  their  power  to  annex,  if  so  it  pleased 
their  leaders,  the  whole  realm  to  the  empire.  Chos- 
roes was  alarmed  at  the  menaces  addressed  to  him, 
and  still  more  at  the  promptitude  with  which  bis  op- 
ponent rushed  towards  the  scene  of  action.  He  sent 
envoys  to  meet  Trajan  at  Athens,  and  assured  him 
that  he  had  already  compelled  Exedares,  whom  he 
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represented  as  equally  faithless  to  both  powers,  to 
descend  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  presumed,  it  seems,  to  suggest  the  substitution 
of  Parthamasiris,  another  son  of  Pacorus,  for  the  un- 
worthy Exedares,  only  asking  the  Roman  emperor  to 
invest  him  with  the  diadem,  instead  of  bestowing  it 
himself.  It  appeared,  however,  that  Trajan  had  other 
ends  in  view  than  to  settle  a matter  of  ceremonial 
with  the  king  of  Parthia.  He  was  resolved  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  throughout  the  East,  by  some 
notable  exploits,  and,  old  though  he  now  was,  he  would 
not  suffer  his  plans  to  be  frustrated  by  a premature 
accommodation.*  He  rejected  the  presents  with  which 
Chosroes  had  accompanied  his  overtures,  and  deigned 
to  make  no  other  reply  to  his  proposals  but  that  the 
friendship  of  princes  should  be  estimated  by  deeds, 
rather  than  by  words,  and  that,  when  he  arrived  him- 
self in  Syria,  he  would  act  as  befitted  the  occasion. 
With  these  ominous  words  he  dismissed  the  courtiers 
of  Chosroes,  and  continued  his  progress  through 
Asia  and  Cilicia,  till  he  finally  arrived,  to-  Trej.n  arriret 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  114,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Roman  government  in  Antioch.* 

While  awaiting  the  season  for  military  movements, 
restoring  the  strictness  of  military  disci-  ji;,rthquak« 
pline,  and  superintending  the  details  of  the  ** 
civil  administration  of  the  East,  a calamity  occurred 
which  might  have  daunted  the  courage  of  a less  reso- 
lute ruler.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  same  winter, 
early  in  the  year  115,  according  to  the  most  exact 
chronology,  that  the  splendid  capital  of  Syria  was 
visited  by  an  earthquake,  one  of  the  most  disastrous 

' The  ape  of  Trajan  in  114  was  sixty-two  year.-.  Julian,  Ca*. 
p.  328  A,  refiTS  to  liia  advanced  age:  rphs  TJapfivalovs  irplv  p-fv  SeSiKtia- 
ffat  Trap’  avrwv  oCk  (Mpriv  Sf7v  xpV<r9ai  toii  SxAoir  iSiKOvai  ixf^rj\$op, 
ovSrv  {mb  Tijs  7]\iKias  KuKuBfls'  Kairoi  SiJIbvTuv  poi  r£v  ybpttprb  pi)  trrpa- 

Tfl'tO’floi. 

’ Dion,  IxviiL  17.;  Franckc,  Gexh.  Traj.  p.  261.  foil.;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Rom.  * 
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apparently  of  all  the  similar  inflictions  from  which 
that  luckless  city  has  periodically  sufiered.  The 
commotion  of  the  elements,  the  overthrow  of  edifices, 
and  destruction  of  multitudes  of  people  in  the  ruins, 
are  described  with  great  emphasis  by  Dion,  who  adds, 
that  the  calamity  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
unusual  crowds  from  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  as- 
sembled to  pay  homage  to  the  emperor,  or  to  take 
part  in  his  expedition.  Among  the  victims  were 
many  Romans  of  distinction,  including  Pedo,  one  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year,  who  had  just  entered  on  his 
office.  Trajan  himself  only  escaped  by  creeping 
through  a window,  with  the  assistance  of  a man  of 
gigantic  stature,  who  was  evidently  supposed  to  have 
been  some  divine  protector.  The  population  were 
compelled  to  encamp,  in  that  inclement  season,  in 
the  Circus,  while  Mount  Casius,  the  lofty  eminence 
which  towers  above  the  city,  and  seems  almost  to 
impend  over  it,  appeared,  to  their  excited  imagina- 
tions, to  be  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  repeated 
shocks,  and  trembled  as  if  about  to  fall  and  over- 
whelm the  remnants  of  the  ruin.* 

The  events  of  Trajan’s  expedition  into  the  East, 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  its 
conquests  of  any  exploit  of  the  Roman  arms,  though 

' Dion,  Ixviii.  25.  The  earthquake  at  Antioch  is  reckoned  by 
( )rosiu8,  along  with  other  calamities  of  the  same  nature,  as  a divine 
judgment  on  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  “ Terras  motu  qua- 
tuor  urbes  Asise  subversae  . . . . et  Graecorum  civitates  duo  .... 
Tres  Galatia:  civitates  eodem  terrae  motu  dirutae  ....  Pantheon 
Romm  fulmine  concrematum.”  We  can  easily  suppose  that  the 
Christians  were  conscious  that  the  persecutions  they  now  suffered 
were  connected  with  these  portentous  disasters.  The  Pagans,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  deeply  impressed  with  them,  as  judgments  re- 
quiring peculiar  methods  of  expiation.  Thus  the  survivors  at  An- 
tioch erected  a temple  in  their  beautiful  suburb  of  Daphne  to  Zeus 
the  Saviour.  Franckc,  Gesch.  Traj.  p.  268.,  from  Maleltis  and 
Eustathius.  A fresh  outbreak  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Gyrene  at 
this  juncture  may  perhaps  be  also  referred  to  the  excitement  which 
followed  on  the  catastrophe  at  Antioch.  See  Oros.  i e. ; Eoseb. 
Hut  EccL  ir.  2. 
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doomed  to  ominous  obscuration  at  its  close,  may  be  di- 
vided, brief  as  was  the  interval  it  embraced, 
into  two  portions.  The  first  of  these  in- 
eludes,  as  the  work  of  a few  months  only, 
the  annexation  of  Armenia  to  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  throughout 
the  regions  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Caucasus.  Our  authorities,  in- 
deed, are  here  confused  and  fragmentary,  and  it  is 
only  as  a choice  of  diflBculties  that  we  accept  the 
arrangement  and  chronology  which  seem  best  ac- 
credited. The  commencement  of  the  year  1 1 5 was 
no  doubt  occupied  with  preparations  for  a great  mili- 
tary progress,  and  the  emperor’s  advance  must  have 
been  retarded  by  the  disaster  at  Antioch.  But  the 
legionaries,  whose  habits  of  endurance  had  been  re- 
laxed under  the  enervating  climate  of  Syria,  required 
to  be  guided  with  a strong  hand,  and  Trajan  did  not 
hesitate  to  keep  the  field  through  the  summer  heats.* 
As  he  advanced  from  the  Syrian  capital  to  the  Arme- 
nian frontier,  he  received  the  petty  princes  of  the 
regions  on  his  route,  and  accepted  their  homage  and 
their  gifts  with  the  air  of  an  Oriental  potentate. 
Ascending  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
Roman  outpost  at ‘Zeugma,  he  occupied  the  passages 
of  that  river  at  Samosata  and  Elegia ; and  here,  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  he  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Parthamasiris,  whom  he  had  summoned  to 
attend  him.*  The  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Armenia 

' The  indiscipline  of  the  Syrian  legions  and  the  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  Trajan  are  painted  in  strong  colours  by  Fronto,  Princip. 
Hist  in  Opp.  Ined.  ii.  340.:  “ Corruptissimi  vero  omnium  Syriatici 
milites,  seditiosi,  contumaces,  apud  signa  infrequentes  . . . Tantam 
militaris  disciplinse  labem  coercuit,  industria  sua  ad  militandum 
excmplo  proposita,”  etc. 

* Some  of  our  geographers  suppose  the  existence  of  two  places  of 
the  name  of  Elegia,  one  corresponding  to  a modem  Ilidjeh,  the 
other  to  Iz-Oghlu.  I find  the  latter  only  in  Kiepert’s  elaborate  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  placed  on  the  right  or  Roman  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
just  above  the  s]>ot  where  the  river  falls  into  the  defiles  of  the 
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affected  independence,  and  instead  of  appearing  m 
person,  took  the  liberty  of  sendiog  envoys  to  confer 
with  the  rival  chieftain.  Trajan  refused  to  admit  the 
vassals  of  a vassal  into  his  presence,  and  Parthamaairis, 
now  thoroughly  alarmed,  was  compelled  to  repair  him- 
self to  the  Roman  quarters.  The  Parthian, 
iili'iourof  however,  though  no  match  for  a Roman 
•iri«.i“e  enemv  in  the  field,  was  a bold  and  magna- 
i-uim.ntto  nimous  adversary.  He  advanced  gallantly, 
with  a small  retinue,  to  the  emperor’s  tri- 
bunal in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Taking  the  diadem 
from  his  own  brows  he  laid  it  at  Trajan’s  feet;  then, 
drawing'himself  up,  he  stood  in  dignified  silence,  ex- 
pecting that  this  mute  submission  would  be  accepted 
in  place  of  humiliating  declarations,  and  that  the 
emblem  of  sovereignty  would  be  returned  to  him. 
But  at  the  sight  of  this  expressive  act  of  homage  from 
the  son  of  the  once  terrible  Pacorus,  the  whole  army 
raised  a shout  and  loudly  saluted  Trajan  tis  Impe- 
rator,  and  victor  of  a bloodless  field.  The  Parthian 
was  startled  by  this  sudden  tumult,  and  apprehended 
danger  to  his  person.  Turning  about  to  retire,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  and  retreat  intercepted. 
He  once  more  confronted  the  emperor,  and  demanded 
a private  interview,  that  any  degravling  concesjsious 
required  of  him  might  at  least  be  made  out  of  the 
sight  both  of  his  friends  and  Ids  enemies.  He  wa.s 
then  led,  courteously  as  it  would  seem  in  the  first 
instance,  into  the  proetorium ; but  the  terms  he  of- 

Taui'us,  as  Sainosnta  stands  just  bcluw  them.  Perhaps  this  spot  is 
more  strictly  in  Cappuducia  than  in  the  Lessor  Anneiiia,  which  are 
commonly  represented  as  separated  by  the  stream  of  the  Tokhniah- 
Sir;  but  on  tliis  matter  we  have  no  precise  iiiformat  on.  In  Dion, 
Ixxi.  2 , a Homan  force  is  said  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  a.  d.  162,  by  the 
Parthians  at  Elegia  in  Armenia;  and  this  Elcgia  can  only  be  the 
frontier  station  on  the  Euphrates,  as  Armenia  Major,  which  was  an- 
nexed to  the  empire  in  1 16,  w ts  relinquished  a few  years  later,  .and 
no  Homan  force  would  be  quartered  within  it  1 am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  believe  in  only  one  Elegiu.  , 
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fered  were  not  sufficient.  Trajan  used  no  forbear- 
ance to  the  rival  now  in  his  power.  He  would  be 
satisfied  with  no  less  than  the  cession  of  his  country, 
and  even  this  capitulation  must  be  accompanied  with 
galling  indignities.  The  emperor  again  ascended  his 
tribunal,  and  Parthamasiris,  frustrated  in  a second 
attempt  to  escape,  was  now  led  as  a captive  before 
him,  and  required  to  pronounce  his  submission  in 
public,  that  no  false  account  of  the  circumstances 
might  be  suffered  to  transpire.  The  Parthian,  in  this 
extremity,  maintained  his  self-possession.  He  proudly 
affirmed  that  he  was  neither  captured  nor  conquered ; 
but  had  come  of  his  own  accord,  as  Tiridates  held 
come  to  Nero,  to  confer  on  equal  terms  with  a gene- 
rous rival.  Trajan  curtly  replied,  with  the  effrontery 
of  a Paullus  or  a Pornpeius,  that  Armenia  was  a 
Roman  dependency,  and  that  he  would  give  its  crown 
to  none,  but  would  place  it  under  a governor  from 
Rome.  Parthamasiris  and  his  countrymen  were  then 
directed  to  leave  the  camp,  but  a Roman  squadron 
was  given  him  as  an  escort,  to  prevent  his  communi- 
cating with  the  native  chiefs  on  his  route  homewards. 
His  Armenian  attendants  were,  however,  detained ; 
for  they  were  now  pronounced  to  be  Roman  subjects, 
and  to  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  foreign  intruder.* 
Even  from  Dion’s  account,  which  has  been  thus 
repeated,  meagre  sis  it  is,  we  are  led  to  ap-  Tre^heroo. 
prebend  that  Trajan's  conduct  was  marked  . 

with  a contemptuous  disregard  of  the  treat- 
ment  due  to  a fair  and  open  enemy.  From  the  casual 
expression,  indeed,  of  an  obscure  writer,  it  has  been 
long  inferred  that  Parthamasiris.  actually  perished  * ; 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  18-20. 

’ Eutrop.  viii.  .3.:  “ Parthamasire  occiso,”  to  which  we  may  now 
add  the  supplemental  testimony  of  Cornelius  Fronto  {Princip.  Hist 
p.  849.):  “ Trajiino  cffides  Purthamusiris  regis  supplicis  baud  satis 
exeusata;  tametsi  ultro  ille  vim  cieptans,  tumuitu  onto,  incrito  intcr- 
fccius  est,  meliore  taracii  Romanurum  fama  impuiie  snpplex  abisset, 
quam  jure  snppliciuui  luisset.” 
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and  the  fragments  of  a contemporary  history  lately 
discovered,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  dis- 
missal of  Parthamasiris  was  only  a feint,  and  that 
the  emperor  took  care  to  have  him  again  arrested, 
and  when  he  resisted  and  flew  to  arms,  caused  him  to 
be  brutally  slain.  While  in  many  respects  the  pub- 
lic morality  of  the  Romans  was  purified  by  their  long 
civilization,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the 
treatment  of  their  foes  they  had  made  little  advance 
either  in  clemency  or  good  faith.  But  this  sharp 
and  sudden  blow  was  successful.  Parthamasiris  may 
have  had  no  firm  footing  in  the  country  over  which 
he  had  usurped  dominion.  The  Armenians,  finding 
that  they  had  no  choice  but  between  submission  to 
Rome  or  to  Parthia,  may  have  preferred  the  rule  of 
a proconsul  to  that  of  a satrap.  At  all  events,  they 
yielded  without  a blow.  The  Greater  and 
ArmeniL  the  Lesser  Armenia  were  now,  for  the  first 
thc"^man  time,  auuexed  to  the  empire,  and  reduced 
empire.  ^ form  of  B>  proviucc.  The  Roman 

standards  were  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian. Araxes  chafed  in  vain  against  the  piers  of  a 
Roman  bridge.  While  these  arrangements  were  in 
progress  the  conqueror  turned  northward,  and  reached 
the  hill-station  of  Satala  on  the  Lycus,  which  com- 
manded the  road  into  the  wild  districts  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  Here  he  received  the  homage 
of  the  Heniochi,  and  gave  a king  to  the  Albani.  Here 
he  graciously  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Iberi,  the 
Sauromatae,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus. He  might  hope,  perhaps,  to  close  the  sources 
of  the  perennial  stream  of  nomade  savageiy  which 
ever  broke  against  the  frontiers  of  his  Dacian  pro- 
vinces. But  the  Romans  were  pleased  to  hear  once 
more  the  names  of  clients  and  tributaries  over  whom 
their  great  Pompeius  had  triumphed  in  the  good  old 
days  of  conquest ; and  they  exclaimed  with  exulta- 
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tion,  that  under  the  bravest  of  her  emperors,  Rome 
again  squared  at  the  world.^ 

The  subsequent  exploits  of  Trajan  were  compressed 
within  a very  short  space  of  time,  and  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  before  the  close  of  qui.ui JnJ  in 
this  eventful  year,  he  launched  his  victo- 
rious  legions  against  the  centre  of  the  Parthian  power. 
The  direction  of  his  march  may  be  traced  perhaps  by 
the  titles  of  the  princes  whose  submission  he  succes- 
sively received.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Abgarus, 
king  of  Edessa,  at  the  first  stage  on  the  roa<l  which 
crossed  Mesopotamia  from  Zeugma  to  Nineveh.  The 
next  in  order  was  Sporaces,  phylarch,  as  he  is  called, 
of  Anthemusia,  a town  of  Macedonian  origin  on  the 
river  Chaboras.  His  route  then  was  the  same  whicli 
had  proved  fatal  to  Crassus ; but  Trajan  was  an  abler 
captain  than  the  luckless  triumvir,  and  he  was  more 
fortunate,  also,  in  having  a less  able  enemy  to  contend 
with.  The  Parthian  kings,  though  still  bold  in  lan- 
guage and  haughty  in  their  pretensions,  were  at  this 
time  broken  in  power ; the  spirit  of  their  nation  was 
well  nigh  exhausted,  and  their  realm  was  ready  to 
fall  a prey  to  any  resolute  assailant  Trajan,  indeed, 
won  his  way  by  intrigue  as  much  as  by  the  power  of 
his  arms.  His  interview  with  the  young  son  of 
Abgarus,  in  which  he  affected  to  pull  the  prince  play- 
fully by  the  ears,  exemplifies  the  trivialities  to  which 
a victorious  emperor  would  descend,  when  it  wa.s 
more  convenient  to  deceive  than  to  threaten  his  vic- 
tim. The  dominions  of  these  petty  chiefs  were  not 
less  surely  absorbed  in  the  new  provinces  which  the 

' Thus  I venture  to  translate  the  pugilistic  metaphor  of  Kufus, 
Brectar.  c.  2 1 . : “ raovit  lacertos.”  Eutrop.  l.c.i  “Armeniam  . . . 
recepit.  Albanis  regem  dedit.  Ibcrorum  regem  et  Sauromatonim 
et  BosporanOrnra,  Osdrocnorum  et  Colchorum  in  fidem  recepit. 
Carduenos  et  Marcomedos  ocenpavit.”  Comp.  Plin.  Epist.  x.  13-15. 
The  occupation  of  Satalais  mentioned  by  Dion,lxviii.19.,hut  the  order 
of  events  is,  a.s  1 have  said,  much  confused  in  this  '■.vriter's  remains. 
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invader  added  to  his  empire.  From  thence,  taking 
advantage  of  the  feuds  subsisting  between 
the  Parthian  Chosroes  and  his  vassals, 
MW  prw^nce  Mannus  and  Manisarus,  the  invader  pushed 
on  to  Singara,  took  Nisibis,  bridged  the 
Tigris,  and  in  spite  of  the  desultory  resistance  of  the 
mountain  tribes  (for  the  Parthian  king  seems  to  have 
led  no  army  to  oppose  him),  planted  himself  firmly 
in  the  region  of  Adiabene.*  The  resistance  of  the 
Parthians  was  paralysed  by  intestine  divisions ; the 
Romans  marched  triumphantly  from  station  to  sta- 
tion ; and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Trajan  had 
created  the  new  province  of  Assyria,  stretching  be- 
yond the  Tigris  to  the  mountain  ridge  of  Choatres 
and  Zagrus,  and  including  the  modern  Kurdistan. 
The  title  of  Parthicus  was  well  bestowed  on  the 


achiever  of  so  splendid  a conquest,  who  had  thus  won 
for  the  City  of  the  West  the  sites  of  Alexander’s 
greatest  victories,  Arbela  and  Gaugamela.* 

Trajan  passed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nisibis  or 


Trajan  de» 
•cends  the  Eu- 
phratea,  takea 
Ctetiphon,and 
•ubdaesthe 
Parthian  t. 

A.  D.  116. 

A.  u.  869. 


Edessa.  His  ardent  soul,  still  glowing  be- 
neath the  weight  of  years,  was  inflamed 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  and  unlimited 
conquests  in  remotest  Asia.  From  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Indus,  all  the  tribes  of  the 


far  East  were  fluttering  with  the  anticipation  of  his 


descent  upon  them.®  Vast  preparations  were  made. 


• Dion,  Ixviii.  26. : M rh  fop’  Mtx9r\.  I can  hardly  reconcile  this 
mark  of  time  with  the  circumstances  detailed,  whether  we  suppose 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris  to  take  place  in  1 1 5 or  1 1 6.  I have  sup- 
posed in  the  text  that  this  was  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of 
115,  and  that  Trajan  descended  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year. 

’ The  title  of  Parthicus  does  not  appear  on  Trajan’s  medals  in 
this  year  (115);  hut  some  time  mnst  be  allowed  for  the  news  of  his 
last  exploits  to  reach  Rome.  On  the  conquest  of  Ctesiphon,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  the  array  is  said  to  confirm  the  title,  as  though  it  had 
been  already  given.  Dion,  Ixviii.  28. : ritv  MkAt/oo'  toC  TlapOucoD 
iBtBidxraro. 

* Victor,  f/e  Cttnar.  13.:  “Ad  ortiim  Solis  ennetse  gentes  quae 
inter  liidum  et  Eupbratem  sunt  hello  coucussse.’’ 
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and  a mighty  armament  was  wafted  iu  the  spring  of 
116  down  the  Euphrates,  and  the  flotilla  itself  trans- 
ported by  simple  machinery  across  the  neck  of  land 
which  separates  the  Euphrates  from  the  Tigris,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Ctesiphon.'  This  great  city,  the 
residence  of  the  Parthian  sultans,  at  once  opened  its 
gates;  the  army  saluted  their  chief  as  Imperator, 
and  confirmed  the  title  of  Parthicus.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  great  monarchy,  once  Rome’s  only  rival, 
seemed  for  a moment  extinguished.  The  king  fled  * 
into  the  interior  of  Media,  but  the  Roman  forces 
under  Trajan’s  lieutenants  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Susa,  and  there  captured  his  daughter  and  his  golden 
throne.  Leaving  to  Lusius  Quietus,  to  Trajan 
Julius  Alexander,  and  to  Erucius  Clarus  lhri$5a°n 
the  complete  reduction  of  these  regions, 
and  more  particularly  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  a city 
whose  Grecian  liberties  even  the  Parthian  monarchs 
had  respected,  Trajan  descended  in  person  the  stream 
of  the  now  united  rivers,  and  launched  his  bark  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  His  restless  imagination  was  not 
yet  satisfied.  He  could  not  repress  the  puerile  am- 
bition of  emulating  the  first  European  conqueror  of 
the  East,  and  leading  his  legions  to  the  ocean  on 
which  the  triremes  of  Alexander  had  floated.  Seeing 
a vessel  laden  for  India,  and  about  to  sail,  he  ex- 
claimed, Were  I yet  young^  I would  not  stop  till  I 
too  had  reached  the  limits  of  the  Macedonian  con-- 
quest‘d  But  the  hand  of  fate  was  already  upon  him, 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  28.;  vn^peveyKiiv  rh  irKoia  6\Ko7Sf  i.  e.  on  rollers 
covered  with  greased  skins.  Comp.  Hor.  Off.  i.  4.  2.  The  canals 
which  formerly  led  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  had  silted  up 
under  the  negligent  government  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  Euphrates 
constantly  overflowing  its  banks  had  converted  these  once  fertile 
tracts  into  a morass.  It  is  true,  as  Dion  remarks,  that  the  bed  of 
this  river  is  higher  in  its  mid  course  than  that  of  the  Tigris ; but 
by  skilful  engineering,  a portion  of  the  higher  stream  had  formerly 
been  conveyed  safely  into  the  lower.  Comp.  Arrian.  Anah.  Alex.  vii.  7. 

* Dion,  Ixviii.  28  ; Entrop  viii.  2.;  Julian,  CfEs.  p.  22.' 

vvev  av7o7s  t6  T€  VeriKhv  koI  rh  IlapdiKhv  rpibratov*  ^tmto  rh  y^pas. 
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and  had  he  really  breathed  so  wild  an  aspiration,  the 
circumstances  of  the  realm  he  had  left  behind  him 
i)«fectioM  In  niust  have  speedily  dispelled  his  delusions, 
hii  i*»r.  After  a few  skirmishes  with  the  tribes  on 
the  coast,  the  news  of  defections  in  his  rear  caused 
him  hastily  to  retrace  his  steps.  Seleucia,  after  her 
first  submission,  encouraged  perhaps  by  his  absence, 
had  broken  out  in  rebellion,  and  overpowered  a Ro- 
man army.  The  city  was  stormed  by  Clarus  and 
Alexander,  and  according  to  the  historians  burnt  to 
the  ground ; but  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  a 
gross  exaggeration.  Trajan,  however,  was  undeceived. 

He  confessed  that  the  complete  annexation 
re*tSrerno-  of  theso  distant  regions  to  the  empire  was 
gjgDtjTof  impossible,  and  he  proceeded  to  set  up  a 
puppet  of  his  own,  a Parthian  of  royal 
blood,  named  Parthamaspates,  to  perpetuate,  under 
Roman  control,  the  national  existence.  Repairing  to 
Ctesiphon,  he  assembled  the  people  in  the  presence  of 
his  army,  and  calling  the  new  candidate  before  him, 
placed  the  diadem  on  his  head,  with  a magniloquent 
harangue  on  the  splendour  of  his  oivn  achievements.* 
The  year  116  closed  with  this  pretended  settle- 
ment of  Parthian  affairs ; but  troubles  were  gathering 
about  the  conqueror’s  path,  and  his  own  energies  were 
beginning,  perhaps,  to  fail.  The  last  exploit  of  Tra- 
jan was  not  a movement  in  advance,  or  the  opening 
of  another  vista  of  triumphs,  but  an  attempt,  not 
wholly  successful,  to  quell  the  defection  of  revolted 
subjects.  The  little  fastness  of  Atra,  the  modern  El 

i’j  avK  imrp4}\icu/  air^  rois  HapBiKoiis  vpiyfuuTiv  Francke, 

Gesch.  Trajiins,  p.  289.  Thi*  writer  places  Trajan’s  visit  to  the 
IVraian  Gulf  in  117.  If  this  could  be  admitted,  the  de.«oent  of  the 
Euphrates  might  be  assigned  to  the  spring  of  116;  but  it  seems  to 
me  not  to  allow  time  enough  for  the  return  to  Ctesiphon  and  trans- 
actions there  previous  to  the  journey  homeward.  See  below.  In 
either  case  there  is  no  pretence  for  the  assumption  of  some  moderns, 
that  Trajan  launched  upon  the  Arabian  oeean. 

’ Dion,  l.\yiii.  27-30.  The  progress  and  suceesses  of  Trajan  may- 
be traced  on  his  existing  medals.  See  Eckhel  and  Francke,  &c. 
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Hadr,  on  the  road  from  Ctesiphon  to  Singara,  though 
contemptible  in  itself,  was  rendered  formidable 
by  the  nature  of  thQ  country  in  which  it  stood,  » 
desert  almost  destitute  of  water,  affording  neither 
food  for  men  nor  fodder  for  horses.  The  natives 
consecrated  this  city  to  the  Sun,  and  the  fierce  ray.s 
of  that  potent  luminary  striking  on  a dry  and  sandy 
soil,  furnished  a better  defence  than  armies  or  forti- 
fications. Trajan  could  approach  the  place  only 
with  a small  body  of  soldiers,  and  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  breaching  the  walls,  he  was  unable  to  pene- 
trate them,  and  in  succouring  his  baffled  cohorts  he 
was  himself  struck  by  an  arrow.  A thunderstorm 
with  rain  and  hail  added  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Romans;  but  it  served  at  least  to  cover  their  retreat. 
Their  food  and  drink  were  poisoned  with  swarms  of 
noxious  insects,  and  the  chief  was  at  length  corii- 
pelled  to  retire  before  the  last  and  least  formidable 
of  his  opponents.' 

Even  under  ike  command  of  Trajan,  that  gallant 
captain,  an  army  with  its  legate  had  been  Oeneral  rerolt 
cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victorious  cmpo'or’s  Jhiiagho” 
return  was  Tieither  unmolested  nor  blood- 
less.^  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Fronto,  no 
favourable  witness  perhaps,  to  the  disasters  which 
clouded  the  termination  of  the  Parthian  campaigns. 
Trajan  was  now  anxious  to  make  his  way  to  Rome. 
He  still  flattered  himself  that  he  had  effected  per- 
manent conquests,  and  that  the  realms  of  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria  beyond  the  Tigris  would 

' Dion,  Ixviii.  31.  The  position  of  Atra  or  Atrs  is  fixed  bj  the 
etatement  of  Steph.  Bjzant  (ex.  Arrian,  xvii.  Parthic.y.  'Arptu 
•w6Kts  tura^i  EiiippdTov  icol  Tlypirros.  Francke,  p.  293. 

* Front-o,  Princip.  Hitt,  p.  338. : “ 8ed  etiam  fortissimi  imperato- 
ris  dncta  legaius  cum  exercitu  cassns,  et  principis  ad  triamphura  de- 
cedcntis  haudquaquam  sccura  nec  incnicnta  regressio.”  It  will  bo 
understood  that  F-onto,  writing  under  Trajan’s  successor,  is  not  in- 
disposed to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  detract  from  the  great 
conqueror's  unrivalled  merits. 
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continue,  under  the  control  of  his  lieutenants,  a 
lasting  trophy  of  the  Roman  Terminus.'  But  his 
own  weakness  was  no  doubt  sepsibly  increasing.  He 
had  not  provided  for  the  succession,  and  with  his 
habitual  deference  to  the  senate,  he  might  shrink 
from  the  odium  of  making  an  appointment  except  in 
their  presence,  or  with  their  concurrence.  Mean- 
while, within  the  borders  of  the  empire,  sympathetic 
movements  of  revolt  responded  pulse  by  pulse  to  the 
death  spasms  of  Armenia  and  of  Parthia.  The  Jewish 
insurrection,  so  long  impending,  had  burst  forth  in 
several  quarters.  The  fall  of  Antioch  was  perhaps  a 
signal  for  a final  appeal  to  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.* 
Once  more  the  children  of  Moses  and  David  believed 
that  heaven  had  declared  for  them  by  outward  tokens, 
and  that  their  long-destined  triumph  was  at  hand. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  and  Syria  had 
not  yet  recover^  from  its  exhaustion,  but  the  num- 
ber of  this  people  was  very  considerable  in  Cyprus, 
lying  over  against  Antioch,  where  Augustus  had 
granted  to  the  first  Herod  the  privilege  of  working 
the  copper  mines,  whence  the  island  derived  its 


' Rufus,  Breviar.  14. : “ Ad  extrenmm  sob  Trajano  principe  re^i 
majoris  Armenic  diadema  snblaturn  est,  et  per  Trujaiium  Anni  niu, 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria  et  Arabia  proTincise  facta  suiit.”  Eutrup. 
▼iiL  3.:  “Seleuciam  et  Ctesipbontem,  Babylonem  ec  Messenius.  vicit 
ac  tenoit:  usque  ad  Indite  fines  et  mare  mbroiii  accussit;  atque  ibi 
tres  provincias  fecit,  Armeniam,  Assyriam,  Mesopmautiam.”  Thc. 
Ann.  i.  61.:  “Bom,  Imp.  quod  nnne  ad  mare  rubnim  patescit,"  i.  e. 
the  Persian  Oulf. 

* Orosius  sums  np  the  great  features  of  this  wide-spread  insurrec- 
tion in  a few  vehement  sentences:  “ Incredibili  dcinde  motu  snb  nno 
tempore  Judsei,  quasi  rabie  efferati,  per  diversas  terraruin  partes 
exarsemnt.  Nam  et  per  totam  Libyam  adversus  incolas  acroeissima 
bella  gessernnt;  qu»  adeo  tunc  interfectis  cultoribus  desulata  est,  ut 
nisi  postea  Hadrianus  imperator  cullectas  aliunde  colonias  illue  de- 
duxisset,  vacua  penitua  terra,  abraso  habitaton',  raansisset.  -£gyp- 
turn  vero  totam  at  Cyrenen  et  Thebaida  crueiitis  seditioiiibu.s  lurba- 
vorant.  In  Alexandria  aatem  commisso  prselio  vieii  et  attriti  snnu 
In  Mesopotamia  qnoqne  rebellantibus  jussn  Imperatoris  bellum 
illatum  est.  Itaqne  multa  millia  eorum  vasta  ca:de  deleta  sunt.  Sa- 
laminem  sane,  nrbem  Cypri,  interi'eciis  omnibus  inculis  delevenuu.’* 
Oros.  vii.  12. 
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name.  This  rich  and  pleasant  territory  had  afforded 
a refuge  to  the  Jews  of  the  continent  through  three 
generations  of  disturbance  and  alarm,  and  the  He- 
brew race  was  now  probably  not  inferior  there  in 
number  to  the  native  Syrians  or  Greeks.  On  the  first 
outburst  of  a Jewish  revolt,  the  whole  island  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  became  an  arsenal 
and  a rallying  point  for  the  insurrection,  which  soon 
spread  over  Egypt,  Gyrene  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  leader  of  the  revolt  in  Cyprus  o“brel3i"i][ 
bore  the  name  of  Artemion,  but  we  know 
no  particulars  of  the  war  in  this  quarter,  except  that 
240,000  of  the  native  population  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  exterminating  fury  of  the  insur- 
gents. When  the  rebellion  was  at  last  extinguished 
in  blood,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  thenceforth  to  set 
foot  on  the  island,  and  even  if  driven  thither  by  stress 
of  weather  the  penalty  of  death  was  mercilessly  en- 
forced against  them.* 

Throughout  Mesopotamia  the  movements  of  dis- 
affection to  the  Roman  conquest  were  con-  je*i,hrCToui» 
nected  with  this  Jewish  outbreak.  Lusius  cyrenaic». 
Quietus,  the  best  of  Trajan's  generals,  charged  with 
the  task  of  completing  the  reduction  of  the  new  pro- 
vince, was  especially  enjoined  to  clear  it  of  this  element 
of  perpetual  resistaince.*  On  the  coast  of  Libya  the 
contest  assumed  a still  more  formidable  character. 
The  Jewish  population  of  the  Cyrenaica  outnumbered 
the  natives,  and  the  fanaticism  which  had  been  aroused 
by  the  pretended  mission  of  Jonathan  was  fanned 
into  a fiercer  flame  by  a chief,  who  seems  to  have 
borne  the  double  name  of  Andreas  Lucullus.’  Here 

' Dion.  Ixviii.  32.  The  historian’s  father  was  governor  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the  statement  in 
the  text  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  special  sources. 

^ Dion,  Ixviii.  33. ; Euseb.  Hitt.  EecL  iv.  2. : i Si  alnoKpdrvp 
SrerrrtitTas  koI  rovt  if  Mtaom/rofu^  lovSaioi/s  iinOrjirtatat  roit  ain60t, 
AoukI</i  Ku(it^  rpoaira^tf  iKnaSupat  rqr  ainovs. 

* J>ioii  calls  him  “ Andreas,”  and  Eusebius  **  Lucuas,”  which  may 
be  rendered  by  “ Lncullua” 
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the  insurgents  were  for  a time  triumphant,  and  dis- 
graced their  success  by  the  cruelties  they  committed 
on  the  surprised  and  overpowered  Cyrenians ; for 
the  hostility  of  the  Jews  in  these  parts  was  directed 
less  against  the  central  government  and  the  Roman 
residents,  than  the  native  race  with  whom  they  always 
dwelt  in  habits  of  mutual  animosity ; of  these  220,000 
are  said  to  have  perished,  many  of  them  in  torments 
inflicted  with  cannibal  ferocity.  After  every  allow- 
ance for  the  exaggeration  usual  in  such  cases,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  question  the  general  truth  of  these 
charges  agjuust  the  insurgents,  and  in  as  far  as  their 
barbarity  was  wreaked  on  the  natives  rather  than 
on  the  Romans,  the  excuse  of  despair,  and  even  of 
revenge,  has  no  place.  From  Gyrene  the  flame 
quickly  spread  to  EgyjJt.  The  prefect  Lupus  was 
worsted  in  several  encounters,  and  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  Alexandria,  where,  however,  he  indem- 
nified himself  for  his  losses  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Jewish  residents.  His  position  was  still 
precarious,  when  Martins  Turbo  came  from 
Trajan  to  the  rescue,  and  the  frantic  resistance  of  the 
rebels  was  at  last  overcome  after  a protracted  resis- 
tance, and  in  a series  of  engagements.  The  historian 
Appian,  in  speaking  of  the  expiatory  chapel  which 
was  dedicated  to  Pompeius  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Casius,  remarks  incidentally.  This  little  shrine  teas 
destroyed  in  our  oion  time  by  the  Jews,  in  the  in- 
ternecine war  which  Trajan  waged  against  them.^ 
Such  was  the  fury  on  the  one  side,  such  the  vengeance 
on  the  other. 

The  report  of  these  internal  troubles  cast  a deep 
Tr.j.n  return!  gloom  over  Trajau’s  spirit.  He  was  con- 
te  Antioch,  scious  that  he  had  no  longer  the  strength  to 
contend  in  person  against  them,  and  it  was  no  doubt 

' Salvador  refers  to  this  passage  {Bell  Civ.  ii.  90. ) with  the  object 
of  signalizing  the  merdlessness  of  the  Romans;  but  tliis  is  the  device 
of  on  advocate,  and  does  not  befit  the  impartiuLtj  of  history. 
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with  bitter  sorrow  that  he  took  leave  of  his  armies  at 
Antioch,  and  handed  over  to  his  lieutenants  the  com- 
rades of  so  many  well-fought  fields.  As  the 
summer  advanced,  he  turned  his  race  again  on  hie  return 
westward ; but  his  robust  constitution  had 
been  shattered  by  fatigue;  possibly  the  chagrin  of  his 
last  repulse  had  aggravated  the  pestilential  vapours  of 
Atra.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  fancied  him- 
self suffering  from  poison ; but  the  virus,  if  such 
there  were,  was  infused  into  his  system  by  the  air  and 
the  climate,  not  by  the  hand  of  man.  His  disorder 
appears  to  have  assumed ‘the  form  of  dropsy.  He 
became  rapidly  worse,  and  could  proceed  no  further 
than  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  where  he  expired  on  one  of 
the  first  days  of  August.  His  reign,  ex-  ,ndd»that 
tended  beyond  the  term  of  any  of  his  pre-  ®*‘*““*- 
decessors  since  Tiberius,  numbered  nineteen  years 
and  a half,  and  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  spent  in  almost  uninterrupted  activity.  Trajan 
was  the  first  of  the  Caesars  who  had  met  his  death  at 
a distance  from  Rome  and  Italy,  the  first  whose  life 
had  been  cut  short  in  the  actual  service  of  his  country. 
Such  a fate  deserved  to  be  signalized  by  an  extra- 
ordinary distinction.  The  charred  remains  of  the 
greatest  of  tne  emperors  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
suffered  to  repose  in  a golden  urn,  at  the  foot  of  his 
own  column,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.* 

But  the  thread  of  imperial  life  could  hardly 
snap  without  a jar  which  would  be  felt  peniiofthe 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire. 

Trajan,  like  Alexander,  had  been  cut  off 
suddenly  in  the  far  East,  and,  like  Alexander,  he  had 


■ Eutropius,  Tiii.  5. : “ Solus  omnium  intra  urbem  scpultns  est.” 
The  same  distinction  had  been  accorded  to  Julius  Csesar;  “Ossa 
ejus  collocate  in  uriia  aurea  in  foro  quod  sedificaTit  sub  columna 
sita  sunt.”  Dion,  Ixix.  2. : rk  Si  roS  TpeuavoO  oara  iy  rf  xtoi'i  ahroS 
KaTtriSr).  The  column  seems  indeed  to  stand  precisely  on  the  line 
of  the  Serrian  waU. 
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left  no  avowed  successor.  Several  of  his  generals 
abroad  might  advance  nearly  equal  claims  to  the 
sword  of  Trajan  ; some  of  the  senators  at  home  might 
deem  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  purple  of  Nerva. 
On  every  side  there  was  an  army  or  a faction  ready 
to  devote  itself  to  the  service  of  its  favourite  or  ite 
champion.  The  provinces  lately  annexed  were  at 
the  same  time  in  a state  of  ominous  agitation ; along 
one-half  of  the  frontiers,  Britons,  Germans,  and  Sar- 
matians  were  mustering  their  forces  for  invasion ; a 
virulent  insurrection  was  still  glowing  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless  the  com- 
pact body  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  still  held 
firmly  together  by  its  inherent  self-attraction.  There 
was  no  tendency  to  split  in  pieces,  as  in  the  ill- 
cemented  masses  of  the  Macedonian  conquest ; and 
the  presence  of  mind  of  a clever  woman  was  well  em- 
ployed in  effecting  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power, 
and  relieving  the  state  from  the  stress  of  disruption. 

Of  the  accession  of  Publius  ^lius  Hadrianus  to 
Tr»j»n  fbrtn-  empire  ; of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
mOTMt  of  hii  effected ; of  the  character  and  reputation  he 
‘**“*‘'  brought  with  him  to  the  throne  ; of  the  first 
measures  of  his  reign,  by  which  he  renounced  the 
latest  conquests  of  his  predecessor,  while  he  put  forth 
all  his  power  to  retain  the  realms  bequeathed  him 
from  an  earlier  period,  I shall  speak  at  large  here- 
after. It  will  be  well  to  return,  in  concluding  our 
present  review  of  Eastern  affairs,  to  the  great  Jewish 
insurrection,  and  the  important  consequences  which 
followed  from  it.  Trajan  was  surely  fortunate  in  the 
moment  of  his  death.  Vexed  as  he  doubtless  was, 
by  the  frustration  of  his  grand  designs  for  incorpo- 
rating the  Parthian  monarchy  with  the  Roman,  and 
fulfilling  the  idea  of  universal  empire  which  had 
flitted  through  the  mind  of  Pompeius  or  Julius,  but 
had  been  deliberately  rejected  by  Augustus  and  Ves- 
pasian, his  proud  spirit  would  have  been  broken 
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indeed,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  difficulties  in 
which  Rome  was  plunged  at  his  death,  the  spread  of 
the  Jewish  revolt  in  Asia  and  Palestine,  the  aggressions 
of  the  Moors,  the  Scythians,  and  the  Britons  at  the 
most  distant  points  of  his  dominions.*  The  momentary 
success  of  the  insurgents  of  Cyprus  and  Gyrene  had 
prompted  a ‘general  assurance  that  the  conquering 
race  was  no  longer  invincible,  and  the  last  great 
triumphs  of  its  legions  were  followed  by  a rebound  of 
fortune  still  more  momentous.  The  firstv  Hadrian  r«un- 
act  of  the  new  reign  was  the  formal  relin-  neJirovincet 
quishment  of  the  new  provinces  beyond  the  EiShratcf 
Euphrates.*  The  Parthian  tottered  back  with  feeble 
step  to  his  accustomed  frontiers.  Arabia  was  left 
unmolested;  India  was  no  longer  menaced.  Armenia 
found  herself  once  more  suspended  between  two  rival 
empires,  of  which  the  one  was  too  weak  to  seize,  the 
other  too  weak  to  retain  her.  All  the  forces  of  Rome 
in  the  East  were  now  set  free  to  complete  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jewish  disturbances.  The  flames  of 
insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  so  many  remote 
quarters  were  concentrated,  and  burnt  more  fiercely 
than  ever,  in  the  ancient  centre  of  the  Jewish  national- 
ity. Martins  Turbo,  appointed  to  command 
in  Palestine,  was  equally  amazed  at  the 

faith  had  been  mocked,  whose  hopes  frustrated,  whose 

' Spartian,  Hadrian,  5.:  "Deficientibus  bis  nationibns  qnas  Tra- 
janns  subegerat,  Mauri  lacessebant,  SarroatsD  bellum  inferebaut. 
Britanni  teneri  sub  Romana  ditione  non  poterant,  ^gyptus  sedi- 
tionibus  orgebatur,  Lycia  denique  ac  Palaestina  rebcUes  animos 
efferebant.” 

* Spartian,  1.  c.x  “ Quare  omnia  trans  Euphratem  ac  Tigrim  reli- 
quit,  exemplo  ut  dicebat  Catonis.  qni  .Macedonas  liberos  pronontiavit 
quia  teneri  non  poterant**  See  Livy,  xlv.  18.,  who  however  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  matter.  Of  Hadrian’s  relinquishment  of 
Dacia  I shall  speak  later.  There  seems  no  reason  whatever  fur 
attributing  to  jealousy  of  Trajan  measures  which  were  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Comp.  Eutrop.  viiLS.; 
Fronto,  Princip.  Hist.  p.  244. 
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young  men  had  been  decimated,  whose  old  men, 
women  and  children,  had  been  enslaved  and  exiled. 
Under  the  teaching  of  the  doctors  of  Tiberias  faith  had 
been  cherished,  and  hope  had  revived.  Despised  and 
unmolested  for  fifty  years,  a new  generation  had  risen 
from  the  soil  of  their  ancestors,  recruited  by  the  mul- 
titudes who  flocked  homewards  year  by  year,  with  an 
unextinguishahle  love  of  country,  and  reinforced  by 
the  fugitives  from  many  scenes  of  persecution,  all 
animated  with  a growing  conviction  that  the  last 
struggle  of  their  race  was  at  hand,  to  be  contested  on 
the  site  of  their  old  historic  triumphs. 

It  is  not  perhaps  wholly  fanciful  to  imagine  that 
the  Jewish  leaders,  after  the  fall  of  their  city 
n«uon.mj  and  temple  and  the  great  dispersion  of  their 
people,  deliberately  invented  new  means 
doctor.^"  for  maintaining  their  cherished  nationality. 

Their  conquerors,  as  they  might  observe, 
were  scattered,  like  themselves,  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  abode  wherever  they  conquered ; but  the 
laws,  the  manners,  and  the  traditions  of  Kome  were 
preserved  almost  intact  amidst  alien  races  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  existed  a visible  centre  of  their 
nation,  the  source,  as  it  were,  to  which  they  might 
repair  to  draw  the  waters  of  political  life.  But  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  seemed  the  more  irremediable, 
as  the  destruction  of  their  central  home  was  com- 
plete. To  preserve  the  existence  of  their  nation  one 
other  way  presented  itself.  In  their  sacred  books 
they  retained  a common  bond  of  law  and  doctrine, 
such  as  no  other  people  could  boast.  In  those  vene- 
rated records  they  possessed,  whether  on  the  Tiber  or 
the  Euphrates,  an  elixir  of  unrivalled  virtue.  With 
a sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  popular  orators 
and  captains  betook  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  its  history  and  antiquities,  its  actual  text  and  its 
inner  meaning.  The  schools  of  Tiberias  resounded 
with  debate  on  the  rival  principles  of  interpretation. 
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the  ancient  and  the  modem,  the  stricter  and  the  laxer, 
known  respectively  by  the  names  of  their  teachers, 
Schammai  and  Hillel.  The  doctors  decided  in  fe- 
vour  of  the  more  accommodating  system,  by  which 
the  stem  exclusiveness  of  the  original  letter  was  ex- 
tenuated, and  the  law  of  the  rude  tribes  of  Palestine 
moulded  to  the  varied  taste  and  temper  of  a cosmo- 
politan society,  while  the  text  itself  was  embalmed  in 
the  Masora,  an  elaborate  system  of  punctuation  and 
notation,  to  every  particle  of  which,  to  ensure  its 
imcorrupted  preservation,  a mystical  significance  was 
attached.  By  this  curious  contrivance  the  letter  of 
the  Law,  the  charter  of  Judaism,  was  sanctified  for 
ever,  while  its  spirit  was  remodelled  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  or  the  future,  till  it  would  have  been 
no  longer  recognised  by  its  authors,  or  even  by  very 
recent  disciples.  To  this  new  learning  of  traditions 
and  glosses  the  ardent  youth  of  the  nation  devoted 
itself  with  a fanaticism  not  less  vehement  than  that 
which  had  fought  and  bled  half  a century  before. 
The  name  of  the  Eabbi  Akiba  is  preserved  Typic»i 
as  a type  of  the  hierophant  of  restored 
Judaism.  The  stories  respecting  him  are 
best  expounded  as  myths  and  figures.  He  reached, 
it  was  said,  the  age  of  a hundred  and  twenty  years, 
the  period  assigned  in  the  sacred  records  to  his  pro- 
totype the  lawgiver  Moses.  Like  David,  in  his  youth 
he  kept  sheep  on  the  mountains;  like  Jacob,  he 
served  a master,  a rich  citizen  of  Jemsalem;  for 
Jerusalem  in  his  vouth  was  still  standing.  His  mas- 
ter’s  daughter  cast  eyes  of  affection  upon  him,  and 
offered  him  a secret  marriage ; but  this  damsel  was 
no  other  than  Jerusalem  itself,  so  often  imaged  to  the 
mind  of  the  Jewish  people  by  the  figure  of  a maiden, 
a wife,  or  a widow.  This  mystic  bride  required  him  to 
repair  to  the  schools,  acquire  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
surround  himself  with  disciples;  and  such,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  actual  policy  of  the  new  defenders 
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of  Judaism.  The  damsel  was  rebuked  by  her  indig- 
nant father ; but  when  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years 
Akiba  returned  to  claim  his  bride  with  twelve  thou- 
sand scholars  at  his  heels,  he  overheard  her  reply- 
ing, that  long  as  he  had  been  absent  she  only  wished 
him  to  prolong  his  stay  twice  over,  so  as  to  double 
his  knowledge ; whereupon  he  returned  patiently  to 
his  studies,  and  frequented  the  schools  twelve  years 
longer.  Twice  twelve  years  thus  past,  he  returned 
once  more  with  twice  twelve  thousand  disciples,  and 
then  his  wife  received  him  joyfully,  and  covered  as 
she  was  with  rags,  an  outcast  and  a beggar,  he  pre- 
sented her  to  his  astonished  followers  as  the  being  to 
whom  he  owed  his  wisdom,  his  fame,  and  his  fortune. 
Such  were  the  legends  with  which  the  new  learning 
was  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  Jewish  nationality.' 

The  concentration  of  the  Eoman  forces  on  the  soil 
B.rcoci.cb.1  Palestine  seems  to  have  repres.sed  for  a 
surfap'^mcd  season  all  overt  attempts  at  insurrection. 

The  Jewish  leaders  restrained  their  follow- 
A.  I-.  isi.  ers  from  action,  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  feed  their  spirit  with  hopes  only.  It 
was  not  till  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hadrian’s 
reign  that  the  final  revolt  broke  out,  but  it  will  be 
convenient  to  embrace  it  in  our  present  review  of 
the  long  struggle  of  the  nation  throughout  the  re- 
gions in  which  it  was  dispersed.  When  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  launched  forth  upon  the  war,  the  doctor 
Akiba  gave  place  to  the  warrior  Barcochebas.  This 
gallant  warrior,  the  last  of  the  national  heroes,  re- 
ceived or  a.ssuraed  his  title,  the  Son  of  the  Stur, 
given  successively  to  several  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
-people,  in  token  of  the  fanatic  expectations  of  divine 
deliverance  by  which  his  countrymen  did  not  yet 
cease  to  be  animated.*  Many  were  the  legends 

' Salvador,  Domination  Romaint  en  Jud4e,  ii.  547.  foil. 

’ Thu  allusion  was  to  thu  prophucj'  ot  Balaam,  Numbers  xxiv.  17. 
Comp.  Easub.  Hist.  EceL  iv.  6. 
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which  declared  this  champion’s  claims  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  national  cause.  His  size  and  strength 
were  vaunted  as  more  than  human ; it  was  the  am 
of  God,  not  of  man,  said  Hadrian,  when  he  saw  at 
last  the  corpse  encircled  by  a serpent,  that  could 
alone  stHke  down  the  giant.  Flame  and  smoke 
were  seen  to  issue  from  his  lips  in  speaking,  a por- 
tent which  was  rationalized  centuries  later  into  a 
mere  conjuror’s  artifice.*  The  concourse  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  at  his  summons  was  symbolized,  with  a 
curious  reference  to  the  prevalent  idea  of  Israel  as 
a school  and  the  Law  as  a master,  by  the  story  that  at 
Bethar,  the  appointed  rendezvous  and  last  stronghold 
of  the  national  defence,  were  four  hundred  academies, 
each  ruled  by  four  hundred  teachers,  each  teacher 
boasting  a class  of  four  hundred  pupils.  Akiba, 
now  at  the  extreme  point  of  his  protracted  existence, 
like  Samuel  of  old,  nominated  the  new  David  to  the 
chiefship  of  the  people.  He  girded  Barcochebas  with 
the  sword  of  Jehovah,  placed  the  staff  of  command 
in  his  hand,  and  held  himself  the  stirrup  by  which  he 
vaulted  into  the  saddle.® 

The  last  revolt  of  the  Jewish  people  was  precipi- 
tated apparently  by  the  increased  severity  of  Defc.t  ot  the 
the  measures  which  the  rebellion  under  death  of  Bftr- 
Trajan  had  drawn  down.  They  complained 
that  Hadrian  had  enrolled  himself  as  a pro-  *“• 
selyte  of  the  Law,  and  were  doubly  incensed  against 
him  as  a persecutor  and  a renegade.  This  assertion 
indeed  may  have  no  foundation ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  prince,  a curious  explorer 
of  religious  opinions,  had  sought  initiation  into  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  ritual.  But 

‘ The  stated. ent  rests  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jeromi-,  who  derides 
the  imposture  with  fanatical  bitterness.  In  Ruf.  iii.  (turn.  iv.  par. 
2.  p.  466.  cd.  I7U6):  “ Ut  ille  Barcochebas  aucturseditiunis  Judaica: 
stipulam  in  ore  succensmn  anheliiu  vciitilabut,  ui  fluminas  evomcre 
putaretur.” 

* Salvador,  il  S69.;  with  citations  from  the  Talmud. 
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however  this  may  be,  he  gave  them  mortal  offence 
hy  perceiving  the  clear  distinction  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  by  forbidding  the  Jews  to  so- 
journ in  the  town  which  he  was  again  raising  on 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  while  he  allowed  free  access 
to  their  rivals.  He  is  said  to  have  even  prohibited 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  by  which  they  jealously  main- 
tained their  separation  from  the  nations  of  the  West. 
At  last,  when  they  rose  in  arms,  he  sent  his  best 
generals  against  them.  Tinnius  Eufus  was  long 
baffled,  and  often  defeated  ; but  Julius  Severus,  fol- 
lowing the  tactics  of  Vespasian,  constantly  refused 
the  battle  they  offered  him,  and  reduced  their  strong- 
holds in  succession  by  superior  discipline  and  re- 
sources.* Barcochebas  struggled  witli  the  obstinacy 
of  despair.  Every  excess  of  cruelty  was  committed 
on  both  sides,  and  it  is  well  perhaps  that  the  details 
of  this  mortal  spasm  are  almost  wholly  lost  to  us. 
The  later  Christian  writers,  while  they  allude  with 
unseemly  exultation  to  the  overthrow  of  one  inveterate 
enemy  by  another,  who  proved  himself  in  the  end 
not  less  inveterate,  affirmed  that  the  barbarities  of 
the  Jewish  leader  were  mainly  directed  against  them- 
selves. On  such  interested  assertions  we  shall  place 
little  reliance.  In  the  counter-narrative  of  the  Jews 
even  the  name  of  Christian  is  contemptuously  dis- 
regarded. It  relates,  however,  how  at  the  storming  of 
Bethar,  when  Barcochebas  perished  in  the  field,  ten 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Eabbis  were  taken  and 
put  cruelly  to  death,  while  Akiba,  reserved  to  expire 
last,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  hot  pincers,  continued  to 
attest  the  great  principle  of  the  Jewish  doctrine,  still 
exclaiming  in  his  death-throes,  Jehovah  erhad ; God 
is  one.^  ^ 

The  Jews  who  fell  in  these  their  latest  combats 
are  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  we  may 

‘ Dion,  Ixix.  13.  A.D.  132-135,  a.d.  8S5-888;  Hadrian.  6-19. 

* Salvador,  ii.  577. 
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conclude  that  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  fol- 
lowed by  sanguinary  proscriptions,  by  whole- 
sale  captivity,  and  general  banishment.' 

The  dispersion  of  the  unhappy  race,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  West,  was  now  complete 
and  final.  The  sacred  soil  of  Jerusalem  a.  ».  las. 
was  occupied  by  a Roman  colony,  which  * 
received  the  name  of  ^Elia  Capitolina,  with  reference 
to  the  emperor  who  founded  it,  and  to  the  supreme 
God  of  the  Pagan  mythology,  installed  on  the  de- 
secrated summits  of  Zion  and  Moriah.  The  fane  of 
Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  holy  Temple, 
and  a shrine  of  Venus  flaunted,  we  are  assured,  on 
the  very  spot  hallowed  to  Christians  by  our  Lord’s 
crucifixion.*  But  Hadrian  had  no  purpose  of  insulting 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  this  desecration,  if  the 
tradition  be  true,  was  probably  accidental.  A Jewish 
legend  affirms  that  the  figure  of  a swine  was  sculptured, 
in  bitter  mockery,  over  a gate  of  the  new  city.  Tlie 
Jews  have  retort^  with  equal  scorn  that  the  eflBgy  ot 
the  unclean  animal,  which  represented  to  their  minds 
every  low  and  bestial  appetite,  was  a fitting  emblem 
of  the  colony  and  its  founder,  of  the  lewd  worship 
of  its  gods,  and  the  vile  propensities  of  its  emperor.® 

The  fancy  of  later  Christian  writers,  that  Hadrian 
regarded  their  co-religionists  with  special  rinaiMpu*. 
consideration,  seems  founded  on  a miscon-  chri«ii« 
ception.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  gracious- 
ness  with  which  he  allowed  them,  among  other  sec- 

' Dion  specifies  the  exact  number  of  the  Jewish  people  slain  in 
battle  at  580,000,  while,  as  he  says,  the  mnltitudcs  that  perished  by 
famine  and  pestilence  exceeded  all  calculation.  These  statements 
are  probably  as  extravagant  as  those  of  Josephus.  Dion  adds,  how- 
ever, a singular  circumstance,  if  true,  with  reference  to  the  losses  of 
the  Romans,  namely,  that  in  his  despatches  to  the  senate,  the  em- 
peror was  constrained  to  omit  the  usnal  formula:  “ If  you  and  yours 
are  well,  it  is  well  ; I and  my  army  are  well.”  Dion,  Ixix.  14. 

’ This  last  fact,  for  which  we  are  referred  to  Epiphan.,  de  Men*. 
14.,  is  allowed  to  be  doubtful  by  Grcgorovius,  Hadr.  j>.  56. 

’ Salvador,  ii.  583, 
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tarians,  to  defend  their  usagres  and  expound  their 
doctrines  in  his  presence;  and  doubtless  his  curiosity, 
if  no  worthier  feeling,  was  moved  by  the  fact,  which 
he  fully  appreciated,  of  the  interest  they  excited  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  empire.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  his  favour  extended  further  than  to  the 
recognition  of  their  independence  of  the  Jews,  from 
whom  they  now  formally  separated  themselves,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  local  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  occasionally  subjected.*  So  far  the  bigoted 
hostility  of  their  enemies  was  overruled  at  last  in 
their  favour.  In  another  way  they  learnt  to  profit 
by  the  example  of  their  rivals.  From  the  recent 
policy  of  the  Jews  they  might  understand  the  ad- 
vantage to  a scattered  community,  without  a local 
centre  or  a political  status,  of  erecting  in  a volume  of 
sacred  records  their  acknowledged  standard  of  faith 
and  practice.  The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
like  the  Mischna  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  took  the  place 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies  as  the  tabernacle  of  their  Grod, 
and  the  pledge  of  their  union  with  Him.  The  canon 
of  their  sacred  books,  however  casual  its  apparent 
formation,  was  indeed  a providential  development. 
The  habitual  references  of  bishops  and  doctors  to  the 

' Orosius,  vii.  13.,  expresses  the  favourable  opinion  commonly 
vnteriaiiieii  <>f  this  emperor  by  the  Christians,  on  the  ground  that  be 
relieved  them  from  persecution,  and  avenged  them  on  the  cruel 
Btircochebas : “ Ptwcepitque  ne  cui  Judseo  intrandi  Hierosolymam 
esset  licentin,  Christiania  tantum  civitate  permissa.”  On  the  other 
hand  Snip.  Severus  speaks  very  bitterly  of  Hadrian:  “Qua  tempes> 
tare  Hadrianus,  existimunssc  Christianara  (idem  loci  injuria  peremp- 
turum,  et  in  templo  ac  loco  Dominicae  passionis  demonum  simulacra 
constituit.  Et  quia  Christiani  ex  Judasis  potissimuin  puiabantor 
(natnquu  turn  Hierosolynise  non  nisi  ex  circumcisione  habebat  eccle> 
sia  sacerdotem),  inilitum  cohortem  enstodias  in  perpetuum  agitare 
jussit,  quae  Judaoa  omnes  Hierosolymae  aditu  arceret.  Quod  quidem 
Christianae  fidei  proficiebat,  quia  turn  pene  onmos  Christum  Denm 

tub  ob.iervalione  legia  credebant Ita  turn  priinum  Marcus 

ex  gentibus  apud  Hierosolymam  episcopus  fuit.”  Hial.  Sacr,  ii.  45. 
This  last  fact  is  taken  from  Eusebius,  who  gives  a catalogue  of  the 
twelve  bishops,  all  of  the  circumcision,  who  had  previously  presided 
over  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Hist  Eccl.  (.  c. 
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words  of  their  Founder,  and  the  writings  of  his  first 
disciples,  guided  them  to  the  proper  sources  of  their 
faith,  and  taught  them  justly  to  discriminate  the 
genuine  from  the  spurious.  Meagre  as  are  the 
remains  of  Christian  Uterature  of  the  second  century, 
they  tend  to  confirm  our  assurance  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Dispensation  were  known  and  recognised 
as  divine  at  that  early  period,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  future  mistress  of  the  world,  was  already 
become  a great  social  fact,  an  empire  within  the 
empire. 


ns 
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^ CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Birth  and  parentage  of  Hadrian. — His  education  and  accomplish* 

ments.  — His  rise  under  Trajan’s  guardianship His  alleged 

adoption  and  succession. — He  abandons  Trajan’s  conquests  in  the 
East — His  campaign  in  Mcesia,  a.  d.  118. — Suppression  of  a con- 
spiracy against  him, — He  courts  the  senate  and  the  people. — 
Hadrian’s  first  progress. — He  visits  Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  Mau- 
retania, confers  with  the  king  of  Farthia,  visits  Athens,  Sicily  and 
Carthage,  A.  D.  119-123.  — His  second  progress:  he  resides  at 
Athens,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  ; character  of  learning  and 
society  at  these  cities  respectively ; he  revisits  Athens,  and  returns 
finally  to  Rome,  a.  d.  125-134. — His  buildings  at  Rome. — Adop- 
tion of  Ceionius  Vents,  a.  d.  135,  who  dies  prematurely. — Adop-  ‘ 
tion  of  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a.  d.  138,  who  adopts  Annius  Vents 
and  L.  Vents.  — Infirmities  and  death  of  Hadrian,  a.  i>.  138. — 
His  character  and  personal  appearance,  (a.  d.  117-138,  a.  c. 
870-891.) 

The  family  of  the  man  who  had  now  attained  the 
Birth  ud  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  people,  was 
derived  from  the  obscure  municipality  of 
Hadriso.  Hadria  in  Picenum,  an  offshoot  from  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  Adriatic  sea.'  Three  centuries  earlier,  a direct 

‘ We  arrive,  with  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  at  the  series  of  imperial 
biographies  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Historia  Augusta. 
The  writers,  six  in  number,  are  known  as  Sponianus,  Capitolinas, 
Gallicanus,  Lampridius,  Trebellins  and  Vopiscns.  It  comprises, 
with  one  short  interval,  an  account  of  the  emperors  from  the  death 
of  Trajan  to  tlie  accession  of  Diocletian,  under  whom,  or  nut  long 
after,  the  several  pieces  seem  to  have  been  written.  Of  the  writers 
themselves  little  or  nothing  is  known,  nor  are  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective authorship  in  all  cases  satisfactorily  determined.  Hence 
Gibbon  preferred  to  cite  them  indiscriminately  under  the  common 
title  of  the  Augustan  History.  Of  their  value  a good  e-stimate  is 
given  by  Professor  Ramsay  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  Class.  Biugraph. 
They  follow  the  tyjMj  of  the  biographies  of  Suetonius,  and  we  may 
perhaps  rely  upon  them  generally  for  their  account  of  the  salient 
events  of  history,  and  their  views  of  character;  but  we  must  guard 
against  the  trifling  and  incredible  anccdoics  with  which  they  abound, 
and  acknowledge  their  inferiority  in  credit  even  to  the  biographies 
of  the  Ctesars. 
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ancestor  had  visited  Spain  in  the  armies  of  the 
Scipios,  and  had  settled  in  the  Koman  colony  of 
Italica,  where  his  descendants  continued  to  retain,  in 
the  surname  of  Hadrianus,  a memorial  of  the  place 
whence  they  originally  sprang.  The  iElian  Gens, 
with  which  the  emperor  claimed  connexion,  was  an 
ancient  stem,  which  had  thrown  off  many  illustrious 
branches,  distinguished  in  the  records  of  the  ple- 
beian nobility  of  Eome.  But  the  pride  of  historic 
descent  was  already  becoming  faint  among  the 
Homans.  The  new  men,  raised  by  imperial  favour 
from  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  and  even  from  the 
ranks  of  foreign  freedmen,  or  thrown  up  by  the 
mutations  of  fortune  from  their  decent  obscurity  in 
the  provinces,  had  so  far  outnumbered  the  remnant 
of  really  ancient  families,  as  even  to  cast  a slur  on 
the  genuine  claims  of  birth  and  ancestral  dignity. 
The  complacent  feelings  with  which  a few  scions  of 
the  old  aristocracy  might  still  regard  their  historic 
origin,  must  have  been  sorely  lacerated  by  the  scorn 
with  which  they  were  chastised  by  Juvenal.  In 
branding  their  pretensions  as  weak  and  even  criminal, 
he  spoke,  as  they  well  knew,  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  day.*  Accordingly  Hadrian’s  flatterers  made 

' Juvenal,  Sat.  viii. : 

“ Rarua  enim  ferme  aensus  communia  in  ilia  Fortuna  .... 
miaerum  eat  aliorum  iiicuoibere  famte  . . . ergo  cavebia,  £t  metnea, 
ne  tn  aia  Creticua  aut  Camerinaa.” 

The  aatirist  expreasea  the  common  aenae  and  utilitarian  logic  of 
hia  day,  vtrhen  the  people  were  awakening  from  many  ancient  illn* 
aiona,  the  belief  in  which,  nevenheleaa,  had  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  nation.  Such  a diatribe  as  hia  eighth  satire  is  a startling  sign 
of  the  age  of  transition  to  which  it  belonged.  We  cannot  imagine 
its  being  written  even  a century  earlier.  Tiberius,  and  possibly 
Augustus,  would  have  rejoiced  at  such  a blow  suiminiatered  to  the 
haughty  aristocracy,  which  they  flattered  and  cajoled;  but  the  times 
were  not  then  ripe  for  it.  It  would  have  been  equally  out  of  date  a 
century  later.  An  appeal  to  the  “ aensus  communis,”  or  common 
feelings  of  mankind,  marks  the  decline  of  the  “ animus  civilis,”  or 
“aensus  vere  Roitianus.”  as  we  might  call  it.  The  whole  satire  in- 
dicates contempt  for  privileges  of  birth,  and  even  of  race.  The 
Arpinate  is  as  good  as  the  Roman,  the  plebeian  as  the  patrician,  the 
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apparently  no  effort  to  prove,  by  forced  or  fancied 
genealogies,  that  their  patron  deserved  by  his  birth  a 
primacy  of  honour  among  his  countrymen.  They 
were  content  that  he  should  be  judged  by  his  per- 
sonal merits,  and  these,  as  it  proved,  were  unquestion- 
ably such  as  could  be  little  enhanced  by  the  fairest 
gifts  of  fortune.  It  is  enough,  then,  to  say  that  P. 
-®lius  Hadrianus  was  the  son  of  Hadrianus  Afer,  a first 
cousin  of  Trajan.  His  mother  was  a Domitia  Paulina 
of  Gades.  His  grandfather  Marillinus  was  the  first  of 
the  family  who  attained  the  dignity  of  a senator,  and 
his  sister  Paulina  was  united  to  a man  of  great 
distinction  at  Rome,  many  years  older  than  herself, 
named  Servianus.  Hadrian  was  bom  at  Rome, 
Jan.  24,  A.D.  76  (a.u.  829),  in  the  seventh  consulship 
of  Vespasian.* * 

Hadrian’s  childhood  was  spent  probably  at  Rome, 
His  education  amidst  the  high  society  of  the  capital,  and 
“uhmStl."  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  he  was  taken  under  the  guardianship  of 
Trajan,  then  occupying  the  post  of  praetorian  prefect, 
and  of  a knight  of  good  family,  named  Attianus.* 
For  five  years  he  was  placed  under  the  fashionable 
tethers  of  letters  and  philosophy  in  Greece,  and  the 


slave  as  the  freeman.  Comp.  Javen.  viiL  56.,  with  the  argument 
at  the  conclusion  of  Dion  Chrys.  Oral  xr. 

‘ Spartian,  Hadrian,  i.  It  will  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  have 
a synoptical  view  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  emperors. 


Hadrianus 
MarilUnus  (stus  Imp.  Hadr.)=Ulpia 


Trajanus  (arus  Imp.  TraJ  ) 

I.  ^ T~  I 


Trajanus  (pater  Imp. 

TraJ.) 


Domitia  = Hadrianus  Afer  | 

Paulina  | (pater  Imp.  Hadr.)  Mardana^ 

I Matidia 


Traianus 
(Imp.) 
m Plotlna 


Paulina 
= Serrlanus 


HADRiANoa=:Julia  Sabina 
(Imp.) 


* Spartian,  Hadr.  Le.\  Dion,  Ixix.  1.  The  MSS.  fluctuate  he* 
tween  the  names  Attianus  and  Tatianas. 
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success  which  attended  him  in  these  and  other  kindred 
studies,  the  boast  of  the  city  of  Minerva,  gained  him 
the  familiar  nickname  of  Grraeculus.*  He  became 
inxhvued,  we  are  assured,  with  the  tmie  spirit  of  the 
Athenians^  and  not  only  acquiied  their  language^ 
hut  rivalled  them  in  all  their  special  accomplish- 
ments, in  singing,  in  playing,  in  medicine,  in 
nvaihernatics,  in  painting  and  in  sculpture,  in  which 
he  nearly  equalled  a Polycletus  and  a Euphranor.^ 
His  memoi'y,  it  is  added,  was  prodigious,  his  appli^ 
cation  incuidible.  He  was  various  and  versatile  in 
his  tastes ; his  interests  were  manifold  and  many- 
sided.  He  was  smait  in  attack,  and  ready  in  reply 
with  argument,  abuse,  or  banter.  But  the  activity 
of  his  body  equalled  that  of  his  mind,  and  besides  the 
ordinary  training  in  arms  and  feats  of  agility  which 
was  proper  to  his  age  and  position,  he  devot^  him- 
self with  ardour  to  the  toils  and  excitement  of  the 
chase.  The  high  places  of  Roman  society  had  seen 
no  such  universal  talents  since  those  of  the  incom- 
parable Julius,  and  Hadrian  might  rival,  moreover, 
the  sou  of  Venus  himself  in  the  majestic  beauty  of 
bis  person,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  manners.  We 
know,  unfortunately,  too  little  of  his  real  charsMiter 
to  judge  of  the  points  in  which  his  inferiority  actually 
consisted,  and  why  it  is  that  the  first  of  the  Caesars 
so  naturally  takes  his  place  in  the  highest  rank  of 

' Spartian,  L e.  This  writer,  from  whose  confiiscd  statements  we 
gather  our  information  about  Hadrian’s  early  career,  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  that  he  was  educated  at  Athens:  **  Quimodecimo  anno 
ad  patriam  rediit;”  by  which  I understand  “ Rome,”  where  he  was 
l)Orii,  where  he  soon  after  this  period  filled  the  oflSce  of  “decemvir 
litibus  dijudioandis.”  Casaubon  thinks  it  refers  to  Itiilica,  the  home 
of  his  family,  and  gravely  asks,  An  quia  Uomae  natns  quidem 
lladrianus  sed  Italicte  coticeptus  ? ” If  Hadrian  so  returned  to 
Rome  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  must  have  been  educated  elsewhere, 
and  therefore,  as  we  may  conclude,  in  Greece. 

* Victor,  Epit.  28.:  “ Proxime  Poiyclctos  et  Enphranoras.”  In 
tin-  text  1 have  extracted  only  a specimen  of  the  long  list  of  excel* 
leiiCL'S  enumerated  by  the  writer. 
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genius,  while  the  cleverest  of  his  successors  is  hardly 
set  above  the  second  ; but  this,  at  least,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  mere  acquisition  of  manifold  knowledge 
was  far  easier  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  than  at  the 
earlier  epoch,  and  that  in  a generation  of  intellectual 
dwarfs,  a moderate  stature  might  command  extrava- 
gant admiration.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 
the  first  man  of  one  age  would  probably  have  made 
himself  first  in  any  other,  and  the  rivalry  of  a Cicero,' 
a Varro,  and  a Sulpicius  might  have  elevated  Hadrian 
to  the  acknowledged  pre  eminence  of  Julius  himself. 

But  scholastic  training  and  academic  acquire- 
Heri«*,un<ier  mcnts,  unaccompanied  by  active  life,  might 
have  placed  a pedant,  a second  Claudius,  on 
coMuiJitp.  throne.  For  such  a completion  of  the 
imperial  character  the  times  afforded  Hadrian  the 
widest  scope.  From  his  early  studies  he  was  sum- 
moned to  a civil  office  in  Rome,  under  the  eye  of 
influential  patrons,  and  with  the  fairest  prospect  of 
advancement.  His  industry  did  justice  to  his  abilities, 
and  both  to  his  opportunities.  Meanwhile  his  guardian 
Trajan  was  placed  in  high  command  on  the  frontiers, 
and  Hadrian,  attached  perhaps  to  his  staff  or  cohort, 
served  in  Upper  Germany,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Pannonia.'  At  this  period, 
that  is,  towards  the  end  of  Domitian’s  reign,  while 
the  rise  even  of  his  patron  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
conjecture,  he  was  confirmed  by  a soothsayer  in  the 
presage  of  a lofty  destiny,  which  had  been  already 
discovered  for  him  at  his  birth.*  The  path  of  fortune 

' Hudrian  was  a tribane  of  the  Second  Lefpo  Adjntrix.  which,  as 
Dion  iiitbrtns  us,  was  stationed  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and  transferred 
in  the  latter  years  of  Domitian  to  Lower  Mcesia.  Dion,  1x7.34.; 
Stmrtian,  Hadr.  2.  This  legion  had  been  levied  by  Vespasian,  toge- 
ther with  the  Fourth  Flavia  and  the  Sixteenth  Flavia  Firtna.  Dion, 
h c.;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  68.  See  Marquardt  (Becker’s  Alterthiim*r,  iii.  2. 
p.  355.).  These  levies  were  employed  to  repress  the  inroads  of  the 
Sarniatians  and  the  menaces  of  the  Parthnins. 

* According;  to  the  story  repented  by  Spnrtianus,  he  consulted  the 
“ Sortes  Yirgiliaiioe,’'  and  opened  the  mystic  volume  on  the  lines — 
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speedily  opened  to  him.  When  Trajan  was  adopted 
by  Nerva  at  Rome,  the  army  on  the  Danube  deputed 
Hadrian  to  convey  their  congratulations  to  the  new 
Imperator  at  his  quarters  on  the  Rhine.  The  young 
man  was  eager  to  execute  so  agreeable  a mission ; but 
nis  brother-in-law  Servianus,  who,  it  seems,  had 
already  spitefully  divulged  his  excesses  and  debts  to 
his  guardian,  tried  hard  to  detain  him,  and  wQuld 
have  frustrated  it  by  getting  his  chariot  to  be  broken 
on  the  way.  But  Hadrian  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled. 
Leaving  his  disabled  vehicle  on  the  road,  and  con- 
tinuing his  journey  on  foot  without  a moment’s  delay, 
till  he  could  obtain  the  means  of  more  expeditious 
travelling,  he  succeeded  in  outstripping  the  courier 
sent  by  Servianus  to  anticipate  him.*  Trajan  received 
him  cordially,  employed  and  trusted  him.  But  he 
was  still  more  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  Plotina, 
.which  secured  him  Sabina,  the  daughter  of  Matidia, 
in  marriage  ; though  Trajan  himself,  it  was  said,  was 
indisposed  to  the  match,  which  might  seem  to  savour 
too  much  of  a political  adoption.  From  this  time, 
however,  Hadrian’s  advancement  became,  as  might 
be  expected,  more  rapid.  Trajan,  now  sole  d.ioi. 
emperor,  and  in  his  fourth  consulship,  ap- 
pointed  him  qusestor,  in  which  capacity  he  recited 
the  prince’s  messages  to  the  senate,  and  is  said  to 
have  betrayed  but  an  imperfect  pommand  of  the 
Roman  accent,  which  he  had  lost  by  almost  constant 
absence  from  the  city  since  his  childhood.  In  the 
same  year  he  attended  the  emperor  in  the  first  Dacian 

“Quis  procul  ille  autem  ramis  insignia  olivss 
Sacra  ferens  ? nosco  crines  incanaque  menta 
Re(Hs  RonianL” 

The  olive  typified  the  Athenian  accomplishments  of  Hadrian ; the 
beard,  not  nsuallj  worn  at  this  time  hy  the  Romans,  was  an  appen- 
dage brought  also  from  Greece.  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xxii.  12.) 
repeats  a strange  legend  that  Hadrian  caused  the  mouth  of  the  Del- 
phic cavern  to  be  closed  with  large  stones,  that  none  after  him  might 
derive  from  the  oracle  the  expectation  of  empire. 

’ iSpartian,  Hadr.  1.  c. 
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expedition,  and  he  was  wont  to  excuse  his  indulgence 
in  wine  during  his  sojourn  in  the  camp  by  pretending 
that  he  was  required  to  follow  his  general’s  example. 
After  attaining  the  dignity,  now  merely  nominal,  of 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  he  was  entrusted  in  the  second 
Dacian  war  with  the  command  of  the  First  Minervian 
legion,  and  his  services  were  acknowledged  by  the 
present  of  a diamond  ring,  which  Trajan  had  himself 
received  from  Nerva.  This  he  complacently  regarded 
as  a pledge,  or  at  least  an  aiigury,  of  the  imperial 
succession.  The  aedileship  he  was  allowed  to  waive 
on  account  of  his  military  employments ; but  he 
succeeded  in  due  course  to  the  praetorship,  again  re- 
paired to  the  provinces,  and  as  governor  of  Lower 
Pannonia  checked  an  inroad  of  the  Sarmatians.  The 
strictness  of  his  discipline,  and  the  firmness  of  his 
civil  administration  here,  recommended  him  for  the 
last  and  highest  dignity  a subject  could  attain,  and  * 
during  Trajan’s  residence  in  Rome  he  was  appointed 
consul-suffect.  To  the  emperor  and  his  consort  he 
continued  constantly  to  attach  himself ; he  took  part 
in  Trajan’s  expedition  into  the  East,  and  through  the 
interest  of  Plotina  received  the  prefecture  of  Syria. 

A.  D.  iir.  He  was  finally  appointed  consul  a second 
A.U.870.  time,  but  again  sufFect,  in  the  year  117. 
This  appointment  did  not  require  his  presence  in 
Rome,  and  he  was  resident  at  Antioch  as  the  seat 
of  his  government  at  the  moment  of  his  patron’s 
decease.* 

Such  were  the  steps  in  the  career  of  honours 
accomplished  by  this  fortunate  aspirant; 
popu'ii”y  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  nearly 
h"l*i*‘he  they  correspond  with  the  march  of  a Lu- 
empire.  cullus  OT  a Ciccro  in  the  free  state.  So 
faithfully  did  the  outward  form  of  the  Roman 
government  in  the  ninth  century,  after  a hundred 
and  sixty  years  of  monarchy,  retain  the  impress  of 

' Sjjariian,  Hadr.  I c. 
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the  (lays  of  the  republic.*  In  one,  however,  who 
occupi^  the  place  of  Hadrian  about  the  emperor, 
this  succession  of  honours  was  peculiarly  significant, 
Sura,  Trajan’s  chief  adviser,  could  distinctly  assure 
him  that  he  was  destined  for  adoption,  and  all  Rome 
began  to  designate  him  as  heir  to  the  empire,  the 
nobles  vying  with  one  another  in  paying  court  to 
him.  On  Sura’s  death  he  found  himself  possessed  of 
a still  larger  share  of  his  prince’s  confidence,  which 
was  frivolously  ascribed  by  some  observers  who  chose 
to  overlook  the  natural  reasons  for  it,  to  the  good 
service  he  rendered  him  in  composing  his  speeches. 
Still  more  maliciously  did  they  insinuate  that  he 
stood  too  high  in  the  fevour  of  Plotina;  and  finally, 
as  if  still  unsatisfied,  they  did  not  scruple  to  preten(i 
that  he  won  the  freedmen  of  the  palace  to  his  interests 
by  the  basest  compliances.*  So  feeble  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Romans  at  this  period ; such  the  petty 
conceptions  they  now  commonly  entertained  of  the 
springs  of  human  conduct. 

Trajan  had  died  childless,  and  whatever  hopes  or 
expectations  might  have  been  formed 
in  any  quarter,  he  had  adopted  no  heir,  abont  th« 

T*  , , , * . ' Buccesaion. 

nor  mdicated  by  any  overt  act  a suc- 
cessor to  the  purple.  Sufficient  as  he  had  felt 

himself,  even  in  his  declining  years,  for  the  whole 
weight  of  the  empire,  he  had  placed  no  colleague  at 
his  side  to  train  him  for  independent  sovereignty. 
About  the  future  succession  there  were  as  many 
rumours  as  there  were  interests.  The  senate  and  the 
civilians  of  the  capital  leant  to  the  expectation  that 
their  prince  intended  to  nominate  Neratius  Priscus,  a 
learned  jurist  and  an  experienced  administrator.  The 


• The  only  discrepancy  lay  in  the  innovation  of  the  sulfect  con- 
sulship, but  outwardly  there  was  little  difference  in  Roman  eyes 
between  the  honorary  office  of  one  or  two  months  and  the  annual 
magistracy.  The  spirit  of  the  two  institutions  was  indeed  widely  at 
variance. 

* ISpartian,  Hadr.  3,  4.j  Dion,  Ixix.  1. 
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soldiers  whispered  the  name  of  Lusius  Quietus,  the 
most  distinguished  of  their  captains,  who  would  have 
been  as  acceptable  to  the  camps  as  Priscus  to  the 
city.  But  Lusius,  though  he  had  commanded  Roman 
armies,  though  he  had  been  raised  for  a month  to  the 
consulship,  and  now  governed  a province,  was  neither 
a citizen  npr  even  a provincial  by  origin,  but  only  a 
Moorish  chieftian,  who  had  volunteered  into  the 
Roman  service  at  the  head  of  a hand  of  mercenaries.* 
Such  an  adoption  would  have  been  an  outrage  on  the 
senate,  with  which  Trajan  had  acted  in  harmony 
throughout  his  reign,  and  to  which,  according  to 
another  report,  he  proposed  to  leave  the  free  choice 
of  its  future  ruler.  Some,  indeed,  sunnised  that  as 
he  sought  to  follow  the  great  Alexander  in  his  mili- 
tary career,  so  he  might  designedly  leave  the  empire 
as  the  prize  of  the  worthiest:  but  such  speculators 
forgot  that  while  the  senate  alone  claimed  the  legal 
right  of  appointment,  the  army  exercised  actual 
power,  and  that  it  was  perilous  to  leave  such  a prize 
to  be  contended  for  by  such  antagonists.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  Trajan’s  genuine  respect  for  his 
council  made  him  hesitate;  and  his  anxiety,  when 
sensible  of  the  inroads  of  disease,  to  return  to  Rome, 
may  indicate  a wish  to  make  his  final  arrangements  iu 
concert  with  it.  But  the  moment  of  nomination  had 
been  too  long  delayed.  In  the  last  hours  of  mortal 
infirmity  the  master  of  the  Roman  world  might  be 
no  longer  master  of  himself.  He  might  become  the 
sport  of  a favourite  or  a woman,  of  his  kinsman  or  his 
consort.  It  is  true  that  in  the  person  of  Hadrian 
almost  every  claim  was  united.  He  was  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  ad- 
mirably accomplished,  nor  untried  as  an  officer ; he 
had  filled  the  highest  civil  posts,  and  occupied  at  the 
moment  the  most  important  of  all  charges,  the  pre- 

' Little  wei(rht  can  be  attached  to  the  intimation  of  Themistioa 
(Orot.  xvi.)  that  Trajan  designed  this  man  for  his  successor. 
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fecture  of  Syria.  He  was  doubly  connected  with 
Trajan,  as  his  cousin  in  blood,  and  his  niece’s  hus- 
band. Yet  all  these  claims  might  have  pleaded  in 
vain  for  him  now,  as  hitherto,  but  for  the  favour  of 
the  empress,  who  felt  the  liveliest  concern  in  a 
question  which  so  nearly  touched  her  own  position 
and  interests.  From  the  moment  that  Trajan  quitted 
Antioch,  through  the  mournful  stages  of  the  journey 
to  Selinus,  she  had  not  ceased  to  intercede  for 
Hadrian’s  adoption.  Such  influence,  thus  exerted 
under  whatever  motive,  might  easily  prevail.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  question  the  assertion 
that  at  Plotina’s  instigation  Trajan,  almost 
in  his  last  moments,  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  hold  a pen  (if  it  be  true  that  his 
name  was  actually  subscribed  by  her  hand  to  the 
instrument),  addressed  to  the  senate  a declaration 
that  he  had  adopted  Hadrian,  subject  only  to  its 
gp*acious  confirmation.  The  day  of  the  emperor’s 
decease  is  not  accurately  known;  it  was  imagined 
that  the  event  was  concealed  for  a brief  interval  to 
favour  Plotina’s  contrivance.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
we  are  told,  Hadrian  received  at  Antiocih  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  adoption.  Two  days  later  his  parent’s 
death  was  notified  to  him,  and  the  legions,  to  which 
he  immediately  addressed  himself,  accepted  him 
without  hesitation.  But  it  was  impossible  to  esta- 
blish beyond  cavil  the  genuineness  of  this  sudden 
adoption,  and  Dion  could  cite  the  authority  of  his 
own  father,  who  was  at  a later  period  governor  of 
Cilicia,  for  his  assertion  that  it  was  wholly  fictitious. 
According  to  a rumour  recorded  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Trajan  had  already  ceased  to  breathe,  when 
Plotina  removed  the  body,  placed  a confidential 
servant  on  the  couch,  drew  the  curtains  close,  and 
summoned  witnesses  into  the  chamber,  who  heard  a 
feeble  moan,  as  of  their  dying  master,  declaring  that 
he  adopted  as  his  son,  and  nominated  as  his  suc- 
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cessor,  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  kinsman,  Publius 
^lius  Hadrian  us.  ‘ 

The  troops  at  Antioch  received  their  hero’s  last 
iurtri»n'«  me-  commauds  with  respectful  acquiescence ; but 
firmed  by  th«  the  insecurity  which  Hadrian  himself  felt 
»™y-  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  donative,  of  twice 

the  usual  amount,  with  which  he  hastened  to  gratify 
them.®  But  if  Lusius  Quietus  and  Martins  Turbo 
had  higher  claims  on  their  regard,  as  military  leaders, 
these  men  were  absent  at  the  moment  from  head- 
quarters, and  the  timely  liberality  of  Plotina’s  fa- 
vourite carried  the  day  against  them.  Hadrian  was 
equally  politic,  and  not  less  successful  in  his  over- 
tures to  the  senate.  To  that  body  he  professed  the 
most  entire  deference,  excusing  himself  for  having 
yielded  to  the  precipitate  greetings  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  leave  for  one  day 
without  a legitimate  imperator.  In  suing  for  a con- 
firmation of  the  late  prince’s  will,  and  of  the  wishes 
of  the  legions,  he  vowed  that  he  would  assume  no 
honours,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  decreed  him,  till  he 
had  applied  for  them  in  person  in  acknowledgment 
of  actual  services.  Hitherto  it  bad  been  customary 
for  the  senate  to  confer  immediately  on  the  new 
emperor  all  the  functions  and  titles  of  supreme  power. 
But  at  intervals  only,  and  one  by  one,  would  Hadrian 
consent  to  accept  them,  and  the  title  of  Pater  Patricey 


' Dion,  Ixix.  1.;  Spartian,  IfauT.  4.;  Victor,  Cos-  13. 

* Spartian,  Hadr.  5.:  “Ob  auspicia  imperii.”  The  donative  to 
the  soldiers  was  originally  a gift  from  the  captured  booty  on  the 
occasion  of  a triumph.  Octavios,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  pre- 
sented each  of  his  soldiers  with  10,000  H.S.  or  about  80/.  He  gave 
other  sums,  .souictimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  on  different  occa- 
sions. Caius  was  the  first  who  gave  a donative  on  his  accession; 
this  was  only  1. 000  H.S.  or  8/.  per  man.  Claudius  and  Nero  fol- 
lowed this  example,  increasing  the  sum  to  1.5,000  H.S.;  but  thb 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  praetorians.  From  this  time  the 
custom  was  regularly  adopted,  but  the  sum  given  is  not  generally 
specified.  At  a later  period  Pertinax  gave  12.000  H.S.  and  Julianna 
20,000.  Marquardt  (Becker's  Alterthiimer'),  iii.  2.  p.  439,  note. 
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the  highest  distinction  of  all,  he  refrained  from 
adopting  till  a much  later  period  The  chiefs  of 
the  civil  administration  were  won  over  by  this  show  of 
deference,  and  became  ardent  supporters  of  a throne 
which  was  at  first  manifestly  unstable.  The  zeal  of 
the  prsetorian  prefects  whom  Hadrian  appointed,  his 
former  guardian  Attianus,  and  a man  of  tried  and 
noble  character  named  Similis,  sufficed  to  protect  his 
interests  during  his  absence  from  the  city,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  give  proof  of  his  clemency  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  by  remitting  the  punish- 
ment of  some  pretenders  to  the  empire.*  Meanwhile 
Matidia  bore  the  remains  of  Trajan  in  a golden  um 
to  Home,  where  they  were  received  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinction. The  senate  admitted  their  friend  Apotheoii*  of 
and  patron  to  the  honours  of  apotheosis 
without  hesitation,  and  his  successor  erected  a temple 
to  his  divinity  in  the  Ulpian  forum,  and  instituted 
the  Parthian  games  in  his  honour.* 

Hadrian,  however,  had  no  intention  of  retaining 
his  place  permanently  at  the  head  of  his 
armies.  His  most  anxious  care  at  the  out-  ‘iS* 
set  of  his  reign  was  to  dispose  his  officers  “*•*“*■ 
and  legions  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  his  own 
security.  He  placed  Catilius  Severus,  a man  of  no 
conspicuous  eminence,  in  the  prefecture  of  Syria; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  removed  Lusius  Quietus 
from  his  important  command  in  the  East,  and  sent 
him  to  the  obscure  and  distant  government  of  Mamre- 
tania.  The  control  of  Palestine  was  entrusted  to 
Martius  Turbo.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces 
from  the  regions  occupied  by  Trajan  beyond  the 
ancient  frontiers  was  a measure  of  actual  necessity ; 
and  the  notion  that  the  abandonment  of  these  recent 

‘ Spartittn,  5.:  ‘‘Tantnm  dementis  habnit.  at  cam  sab 
prirois  imperii  diebus  ab  Attiano  per  epistolas  esset  admonitas  . . . 
ucniinem  Isderet." 

* Spartian,  Hadr.  6.;  Euscb.  Chrott. 
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acquisitions  was  prompted  by  a mean  jealousy  of  the 
conqueror  may  be  discarded  as  wholly  groundless. 
The  conquests  of  Trajan  in  the  East  were  plainly 
unsubstantial.  There  was  no  soil  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates in  which  Roman  institutions  could  take  root, 
while  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  would  have 
been  utterly  exhausting.  But  Hadrian  was  also 
sensible  of  the  danger  to  his  authority  from  the  am- 
bition of  military  chiefs  placed  there  in  unlimited 
command  of  men  and  money,  and  removed  by  the 
enormous  distance  from  eflfectual  supervision  and 
control.  On  all  these  grounds  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  discretion  in  recmrring,  at  least  in  this  quarter, 
to  the  deliberate  policy  of  Augustus,  and  confining 
the  possessions  of  the  empire  within  their  natural  or 
traditional  limits.*  The  execution  of  these 
Rome,  end  arrangements  may  have  occupied  the  re- 
Trjjw’t  mainder  of  the  year  117-  On  their  com- 

““  pletion  Hadrian  removed  from  Antioch,  and 
repaired  to  Rome.  The  senate  received  him  with 
acclamations,  and  enjoined  him  to  celebrate  as  his 
own  the  victory  of  Trajan  over  the  Parthians ; but 
this  distinction  he  modestly  declined,  and  the  image 
of  the  great  conqueror  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  So  far  did  he  carry  his  modera- 
tion, as  to  remit  to  Italy  entirely,  and  in  part  to  the 
provinces  also,  the  gift  of  coronary  gold,  usually  pre- 
sented to  an  emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph.* 

' Spartian,  Hadr.  5.  The  provinces  abandoned  by  Hadrian  were 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria.  He  still  retained  the  district 
of  Petra,  to  which  Trajan  had  given  the  name  of  Arabia. 

* A.  Gellius,  V.  6.,  explains,  as  an  antiquary,  the  meaning  of  the 
“aurum  coronarium.”  At  first  a crown,  i.e.  wreaths  or  chaplets  of 
laurel  were  presented.  This  simple  offering  was  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  similar  crowns  in  pure  gold.  Finally  the  crowns  were 
commuted  for  a sum  of  money.  The  gift  wtis  originally  a thank- 
offering  from  the  conquered  and  spared.  On  the  line  of  Virgil, 
“ Dona  recognoscit  popnlornm,”  Servius  remarks  that  this  alludes  to 
the  “aurum  coronarium.”  See  more  on  the  subject  in  Becker’s 
Altcrthiimer,  iu.  2.  211, 
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Hadrian  had  come  indeed  to  Rome  laden  wth  the 
spoils  of  war,  and  the  large  sums  at  his  disposal  en- 
abled him  to  extend  his  liberality  witli  well-calculated 
profusion.  Throughout  the  provinces  administered 
by  imperial  prefects  he  remitted  the  arrears  of  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  of  our  money,  and 
ostentatiously  burnt  the  records  of  the  debt  in  the 
Ulpian  forum.'  At  the  same  time  be  relieved  the 
local  officers  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  im- 
perial posts,  and  laid  the  charge  of  this  important 
depaHment  on  the  fiscus.®  To  these  acts  of  munifi- 
cence was  added  the  dotation  of  noble  but  impo- 
verished families,  and  numerous  were  the  well-born 
Romans,  both  male  and  female,  who  were  enabled  by 
this  bounty  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  office,  or  the 
decent  comfort  befitting  their  station.  The 
alimentation  ot  poor  children,  which  we  on^ctiii- 
have  noticed  in  preceding  reigns,  was  ex- 
tended or  increased  by  fresh  endowments.  At  a later 
period  the  authority  of  Hadrian  was  cited  for  the  de- 
finition of  eighteen  years  in  males  and  fourteen  in 
females,  as  the  age  to  which  this  liberality  should  bo 
extended.® 

* This  statement  is  founded  on  a comparison  of  passages  in  Dion, 
Ixix.  8. ; Spartian,  Hadr.  7 ; an  inscription  in  Grater’s  Thesaurus, 
and  other  collections,  ami  a coin  described  by  Spanheim,  Eckhel,  and 
others.  There  are  certain  difficulties  connected  with  it  as  regards 
the  time  and  the  circumstances,  which  are  carefully  discussed  by 
Gregorovius,  Gesch.  Hadrians,  p.  17.  foil.  The  sum  remitted  is 
Slated  in  Roman  money  at  “novies  millies  centenu  niillia  ii.”  The 
arrears  were  for  a period  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  date  of  the  trans- 
action was  the  second  consulship  of  Hadrian,  a.  u.  118. 

* It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  at  this  period  there  was  no 
clear  distinction  between  the  Fiscus  and  the  .^rariurn.  The  emperor 
had  full  command  over  the  treasury  of  the  senatorial  provinces,  ns 
he  had  over  the  appointment  of  their  officers.  Dion,  liii.  16.  22  ; 
Hegewisch,  i?cEjn.  Finanzen,  p.  183. 

’ Spartian,  Hadrian.  7. : “ Pueris  ac  puellis,  qnibus  etiam  Trajanus 
alimenta  detulcrat,  incremcntiim  liberalitatis  adjccit.”  From  a notice 
in  the  Digest,  xxxiv.  1.  14..  it  would  seem  that  this  increment  wa.s 
an  extension  of  the  age  of  the  recipients  “ ut  pueri  ad  xviii.  puellse 
ad  xiv.  annum  alantur.”  It  was  affirmed  by  Hadrian^  detractors 
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Throughout  the  reign  of  Hadrian  the  series  of 
events  must  be  arranged,  in  a great  degree, 
thiiKign  from  conjecture.  We  may  suppose  that  he 

“**  was  detained  for  some  months  at  least  in 

the  East  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  and  that  his  pro- 
gress towards  Italy,  when  he  at  last  set  out,  was  re- 
tarded by  the  arrangements  which  it  was  requisite  to 
make  in  the  provinces  through  which  he  journeyed. 
If  he  reached  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
118,  his  first  residence  in  the  city  could  not  have 
been  prolonged  beyond  a few  months,  and  the  chreer 
of  liberality  on  which  he  entered  was  interrupted  by 
the  campaign  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  under- 
take in  person  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  moment 
of  his  accession,  as  we  have  seen,  was  clouded  with 
public  aiixiety.  Besides  the  disturbances  in  the  East, 
the  peace  of  the  empire  seems  to  have  been  harassed 
by  obscure  outbreaks  in  Mauretania:  the 
froXraof  * Caledonians  in  the  north  of  Britain  were 
assailing  the  outposts  of  the  Roman  power 
in  that  distant  island,  and  in  another 
quarter,  equally  remote  from  the  Atlas  and  the  Che- 
viots, from  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  the  wild 
Sarmatian  horsemen  were  threatening  to  swim  the 
frontier  streams  of  Dacia  and  Moesia.  The  conquest 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  Danube,  fortified,  garrisoned 
and  colonized,  offered  an  important  bulwark  against 
the  rising  tides  of  nomadic  barbarism  ever  beating 
on  the  outworks  of  Roman  civilization.  Thrust  forth 
into  the  heart  of  Europe,  between  Sarmatians  on  the 
east  and  Sarmatians  on  the  west,  the  province  of 
Dacia  required  to  be  strongly  supported  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  empire  against  which  it 

that  for  all  hia  measures  which  he  feared  would  be  unpopular,  he 
pretended  to  have  express  directions  from  Trajan ; among  these  were 
the  abandonment  of  the  eastern  provinces  and  the  demolition,  as  it 
■would  seem,  of  the  theatre  which  Trnjan  had  himself  commenced  i’l 
the  Campus  Martins.  Spartian,  Hadrian.  9. 
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leaned.  The  genius,  indeed,  of  the  Dacians  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  alliance ; for 
nowhere,  as  has  been  said,  did  the  ideas  and  language 
of  the  conquerors  strike  root  more  rapidly  or  fix 
themselves  more  permanently.  Eoman  citizens  had 
already  poured  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  not  only  a multitude  of  Roman 
lives,  but  masses  of  Roman  wealth  and  manifold  in- 
terests, were  protected  by  the  constant  presence  of  a 
large  military  force.  But  even  Trajan  had  not  dis- 
dained the  precaution,  before  adopted  by  Domitian 
and  Vespasian,  of  purchasing  peace  from  the  bar- 
barians by  gifts  and  subsidies.  It  had  already  be- 
come a practice  on  the  frontiers  to  keep  some  of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  in  pay,  in  order  to  restrain  their 
hostility  to  Rome,  and  foster  their  mutual  jealousies. 
The  aggressions  of  the  Roxolani  on  the 
Pruth  or  Dniester  were  caused,  it  seems,  by 
a reduction  of  the  tribute  which  they  had 
hitherto  received.'  Swarms  of  horsemen  crossed  the 
rivers  and  swept  over  the  plains,  and  though  they 
could  not  stand  the  charge  of  the  Roman  soldiery, 
nor  make  dispositions  for  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Roman  territory,  they  spread  terror  and  confusion 
among  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  plundered 
their  homesteads  with  impunity.  The  alarm 
reached  Rome  itself,  and  Hadrian  paused  take.j,he^^id 
in  the  midst  of  his  administrative  measures 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  prepare 
to  take  the  field.  Large  masses  of  troops  were  di- 
nected  to  the  Moesian  frontier,  and  Rome  saw  once 
more  her  prince  go  forth  to  distant  warfare,  the  toils 
and  perils  of  which  were  magnified  by  distance  and 
obscurity.  His  back  was  no  sooner  turned  than 
jealousies  rankling  against  him  broke  out  in  a for- 
midable conspiracy.  When  Hadrian  commenced  his 

• Spartian,  Hadr.  6. : “ Cum  rcge  Roxolanorum,  qni  de  imtuinuCu 
stiptndiiB  querebatur,  cognito  negotio  paccm  composuit.” 

o -i 
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career  at  Rome  with  such  ostentatious  generosity,  he 
was  anxious  to  disarm  the  foes,  disguised  but  not  un- 
known, who  clustered  around  him.  Lusius  Quietus, 
Cornelius  Palma,  Nigrinus  and  Celsus,  the  chiefs  of 
the  army  or  the  senate,  all  felt  equally  mortified  by 
the  elevation  to  which  their  former  comrade  bad 
attained,  which  they  ascribed  neither  to  his  merits, 
nor  his  connexion  with  their  old  master,  but  to  a 
paltry  intrigue.  Our  record  of  the  affair  is  indeed 
confused  and  inconsistent.  One  account  stated  that 
it  was  plotted  to  cut  off  the  emperor  in  hunting; 
another  that  Nigrinus  purposed  to  kill  him  wliile 
sacrificing.  The  assassination  was  to  be 
effected  during  his  absence  from  Italy ; but 
it  was  in  Italy  that  the  reported  conspirators 
were  seized,  at  four  different  spots ; they  were  con- 
demned and  put  to  death  by  direction  of  the  senate, 
and  Hadrian,  who  had  given  the  now  customary  pro- 
mise never  to  exact  the  blood  of  a senator,  could 
declare  that  their  execution  was  without  his  orders, 
and  against  his  wish.'  But  whatever  were  the  actual 
circumstances  of  this  event,  we  may  conjecture  that 
Hadrian’s  return  was  accelerated  by  it.  Instead  of 
plunging  at  the  head  of  his  troops  into  a career  of 
fresh  conquests,  as  his  subjects  may  have  anticipated, 
he  refrained  even  from  chastising  the  insults  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  satisfied  with  repeating  and  perhaps 
increasing  the  bribes  of  his  predecessors.*  The 

The  Roioiani  werc  induced  to  retire  once  more 

iudnoedio  “ within  their  own  lines,  only  to  breik  out 

retire.  . r ^ • 

again  at  the  next  favourable  opportunity. 
But  Hadrian  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Dacia,  at 

* Spartian,  Hadr.  7.  This  conspiracy  may  be  dated  A.D.  119,  in 
Hadrian’s  third  consulship.  Euseb.  Chron. 

* Spartian,  8tc.  Hadr.  6.  The  Roxolaiii  lay  to  the  east  of  Daciiij 

the  Sarmatiuns  are  mentioned  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 
The  lazyges  (on  the  Theiss),  who  wanted  to  trade  with  the  Roxolatii, 
sought  a passage  tlirough  Dacia.  Dion.  Ixxl.  19.  Ir  is  said  of  the 
emperor  AureliU'::  avratsvphs  tovs  'PoJoAdcuis  Oia  rqt  Aa/ciuj 
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least  for  a season,  by  placing  in  command  there  his 
trustiest  officer,  Martins  Turbo,  with  extraordinary 
powers.  The  province  continued  to  be  held  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  empire  through  many  reigns, 
and  we  are  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  common  state- 
ment of  the  historians,  that  Hadrian  con-  Haurun’t«i- 
templated  its  abandonment,  not  so  much 
from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it,  as  from  a 
petty  jealousy  of  Trajan.'  Dion,  indeed,  declares 
circumstantially  that  he  destroyed  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  cross- 
ing into  Moesia;  and  Dion  had  undoubtedly  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  if  he  cared  to  employ 
them.  But  our  acquaintance  with  this  historian  will 
not  lead  us  to  balance  his  word  in  such  a case  against 
the  great  improbability  which  lies  on  the  face  of  the 
story.* 

Hadrian  returned  to  Rome,  pleased  at  least  with 
the  clear  sweep  which  had  been  made  of  all 
his  rivals,  and  well  satisfied  with  the  zeal  court!  Uie 
the  senate  had  shown  in  his  behalf ; yet  not 
without  apprehension  of  the  grudge  that  might  be  felt 
against  him  for  the  shedding  of  so  much  noble  blood. 
The  removal  of  .A.ttianus  and  Similis  from  the  prae- 
torian prefecture  may  have  been  meant  to  mark  his 
pretended  displeasure  at  this  sacrifice.  Both  of  them 
were  trusty  and  able  servants.  The  simple  honesty 
of  Similis  was  deemed  worthy  of  special  remembrance 
by  the  historians.  Doubtless  the  sudden  disgrace  of 

' Eutrop.  viii.  6. : “ Qni  Trajani  glorise  invidcns  statim  provincias 
tres  reliqait  quas  Trajanus  addiderat  (see  above)  ; . . . . idem  de 
Dacia  facere  conatum  amici  deterruerutu.” 

* Dion,  Ixviii,  1 J. ; oup€i\t  riiv  4miro\fit  KarcurKtiriiv.  Bat  this  is  not 
confirmed  by  Eutrupius,  from  whom  we  may  infer  that  Hadrian  was 
deterred  from  abandoning  the  province  by  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
settlers  on  his  protection;  viiL  6-  An  inscription,  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Varhely,  goes  so  far  as  to  ascribe  the  conquest  of  the 
province  to  Hadrian.  “ Imp.  . . . Hadriano  . . . cujus  virtute 
Dacia  imperio  addita  felia  est.”  Gruter,  249.;  Gregorovins,  p.  22. 
Eckhcl  seems  to  doubt  its  genuineness,  vL  494. 
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men  so  highly  recommended  helped  to  stamp  on 
Hadrian  a character  for  ingratitude  and  envy.* . He 
repeated  the  assurance  he  had  already  given,  that 
henceforth  the  life  of  a senator  should  be  ever  sacred 
in  his  eyes.  The  tokens  of  deference  he  showed  to 
the  order,  the  marked  favour  he  bestowed  on  its  most 
distinguished  members,  and  the  various  popular  de- 
crees he  issued,  may  probably  be  traced  to  this  period, 
and  to  the  anxiety  he  felt  at  this  moment  to  concili- 
ate the  nobles^  of  the  city.  The  errvperoTy  we  read, 
deigned  to  admit  the  beat  q/'  the  aenatora  freely  to 
hia  private  aociety.  He  repudiated  the  gamea  of  the 
circua  voted  in  hia  honour,  excepting  thoae  on  his 
own  hirtliday  only,  and  often  declared  in  the  curia 
that  he  would  ao  govern  the  commonwealth  tlud  it 
should  know  that  it  belonged  to  the  people,  and  not 
to  himself.  Aa  he  made  himself  consul  thrice,  ao  he 
advanced  several  personages  to  a third  consulship ; 
hut  the  number  to  whom  he  granted  a second  was 
very  conavderahle.  Hia  own  third  consulship  he 
held  for  four  months  only,  and  in  that  time  sat  often 
in  judgment.  He  always  attended  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  senate,  whether  within  or  without 
the  city.  He  cherished  highly  the  dignity  of  the 
order,  rnoMng  new  nwmber a with  difficulty ; aomuch 
so,  that  when  he  thus  advanced  Attianus,  who  was 
already  prefect  of  the  prastorians,  and  enjoyed  the 
triumph^  ornaments,  he  showed  that  there  was  no 
higher  eminence  to  which  he  could  exalt  him.  He 
suffered  not  the  knights  to  try  the  causes  of  aenatora, 
unless  he  were  himself  present ; no,  nor  even  then. 
For  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  prince  to  take 
counsd  with  both  senators  and  knights  in  such  cases, 
and  to  deliver  judgment  after  deliberating  %vith  them 
all  in  common.  Finally,  Hadrian  expressed  his 
detestation  of  princes  who  paid  the  senate  less  defer~‘ 

' Spanian,  Hadrian.  9.i  Dion.  Ixix.  19, 
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ewce  Ovan  he  siiowed  himsdf.  To  Sei'vianus,  his 
sister’s  husband^  whom  he  treated  with  such  revet'- 
ence  as  always  to  meet  him  tvhen,  he  issued  from  his 
chamber  in  Vie  rmyrning,  he  gave  a third  consulship 
unasked,  taking  care  that  it  should  not  coincide  with 
his  own,  Viot  Servianus  might  never  be  required  to 
speak  second  in  debate.^  This  respect  for  ^ tin 
the  security  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  mag-  pop“*«^ 
nates  was  confirmed,  as  far  as  laws  could  confirm 
them,  by  a decree  that  the  estates  of  criminals  should 
no  longer  accrue  to  the  imperial  fiscus,  but  to  the 
public  treasury.  Hadrian  thus  wisely  put  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation,  beyond  the  suspicion 
of  interest.  The  affluence  he  inherited  from  his 
father’s  conquests  he  maintained  by  his  own  discreet 
economy;  for  his  expenditure,  though  ample  and 
liberal  as  became  him,  seems  to  have  been  extrava- 
gant in  no  particular;  even  his  buildings,  however 
splendid  and  costly,  were  less  various  and  less  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Trajan.  On  great  occasions  the 
shows  with  which  he  favoured  the  populace  were 
conceived  on  a scale  of  unbounded  magnificence. 
It  is  remarked  that  he  exhibited  combats  of  gladiators 
for  six  days  in  succession,  and  gave  a birthday  mas- 
sacre of  a thousand  wild  beasts ; but  such  banquets 
of  blood  and  treasure  were  apparently  not  repeated, 
and  on  the  whole  the  attitude  he  assumed  towards 
the  people  at  their  amusements  was  stem  and  re- 
served, rather  than  criminally  indulgent.* 

Such  were  the  arts,  easy  to  princes,  by  which 
Hadrian  laid  the  basis  of  his  power  in  the 
regard  of  the  soldiers,  the  nobles,  and  the  popuiw”  ‘ 
great  body  of  the  people.  Succeeding  to 
the  most  beloved  of  rulers,  with  an  obedient  army, 

' Spaniao,  Htuir.  8. 

* Spatiao,  im  Hadrian.  7,  8.  The  birthday  here  epecified  was  pro- 
bably that  which  fell  in  the  year  110,  after  Hadrian's  return  front 
Moesia.  The  anniversary  was  the  4th  of  January,  when  he  had  just 
Accepted  his  third  consulship. 
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a contented  nobility,  and  a well-stored  treasury,  his 
position  was  doubtless  more  than  usually  favourable. 
Nevertheless  the  temper  and  abilities  be  brought  to 
the  task  were  also  admirably  fitted  for  it.  We  may 
remark  how  little  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy 
had  yet  tended  to  separate  the  master  from  his  sub- 
jects, and  fix  barriers  of  etiquette  between  them. 
The  intercourse  of  Trajan  with  his  friend  Pliny, 
though  disfigured  by  the  extravagant  forms  of  salu- 
tation adopted  by  the  inferior,  was  substantially  that 
of  two  companions  in  arts  and  arms  in  the  time  of 
the  republic ; it  was  less  distant  perhaps  than  that 
which  had  obtained  between  the  proconsul  in  his 
province  and  the  favoured  subaltern  of  his  cohort. 
iieiHftniy.  But  Hadrian  was  distinguished,  even  be- 
j^kTiny  yoiid  liis  predecessor,  by  the  geniality  of 
tnvy.  jjjg  temperament.  \"ersed  in  all  the  know- 
ledge of  his  era,  he  placed  himself  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  the  ablest  teachers  and  practitioners, 
and  divided  his  smiles  equally  between  senators  like 
Fronto,  and  freedmen  such  as  Favorinus  the  rheto- 
rician, and  the  architect  Apollodorus.  He  conde- 
scended, indeed,  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
professors  of  eloquence  and  the  fine  arts ; but  here, 
though  he  did  not  require,  like  Nero,  that  his  rivals 
should  yield  him  the  palm,  he  could  not  always  con- 
trol the  irritability  of  his  genius.  It  was  well  for 
those  who  could  allow  themselves  to  be  worsted,  and 
disguise  at  the  same  time  the  tameness  of  their  sur- 
render, as  in  the  case  of  Favorinus,  who,  according  to 
the  well-known  story,  yielded  a strong  position  to  his 
imperial  antagonist,  and  replied  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
surprised  bystander,  why  he  defended  himself  so 
feebly"^  that  it  is  HI  arguing  with  the  master  of 
thiiiy  legions.^  Other  opponents,  however,  were  less 

' Spartian,  Hadr.  15.  This  phlegmatic  philosopher  used  to  pique 
hiniself  on  three  paradoxus  of  fortune ; raXarijr  iiv  titvovxoi 

tio  liMxtiax  KfitftaSai,  Paat\fi  SuupfpfaSai  koX  Philusir.  Vit.  SophitL 
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obliging.  Hadrian,  it  is  said,  continued  after  his 
accession  to  retain  a grudge  against  Apollodorus  for 
having  derided  his  early  efforts  in  painting.  He  was 
bent  on  proving  himself  a greater  architect  than  the 
master  of  the  art.  When  about  to  construct  his 
magnificent  temple  of  Eome  and  Venus,  he  produced 
a design  of  his  own,  and  showed  it  with  proud  satis- 
faction to  Apollodorus.  The  creator  of  the  Trajan 
column  remarked  with  a sneer  that  the  deities,  if  they 
rose  from  their  seats,  must  thrust  their  heads  through 
the  ceiling.  The  emperor,  we  are  assured,  could  not 
forgive  this  banter,  which  was  at  least  unbecoming ; 
but  we  need  hardly  take  to  the  letter  the  statement 
that  he  put  his  critic  to  death  for  it,*  Towards  the 
close  of  his  career,  indeed,  Hadrian  became,  as  we 


shall  see,  captious  and  jealous  of  those  around  him; 
but  such  cold-blooded  barbarity  is  little  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  temper.  To  his  many  accomplish- 
ments he  added,  on  the  whole,  an  affability  rarely 
seen  in  the  Eoman  princes,  such  as  may  remind  us 
of  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  when  the  demeanour 
of  the  noble  towards  his  client  was  marked  with  pe- 
culiar courtesy  and  forbearance,  secured  by  the  gene- 
ral sobriety  of  his  manners  and  the  refined  dignity 
of  his  breeding. 

Hadrian’s  third  consulship  commenced  with  the 


year  119,  and  he  retained  it  for  four  months, 
in  which  interval  he  returned  from  his  Sar- 
matian  expedition,  amused  and  flattered  the  p«r.onauy 
senators  in  the  city,  and  prepared  for  more  w>ih  an  the 

■^1*  “Ji  provinoCie 

extended  movements,  r rom  this  period  the 


only  history  of  this  emperor,  and  of  his  times,  is  the  re- 


i.  8.  For  other  anecdotes  of  the  same  kind  about  Hadrian  see  this 
writer  also,  Vit.  SophUt.  i.  22. 

• Dion,  Ixix.  4. : »tal  olfre  Hpyrii'  oSrt  t^v  Xvm)»  (tdrttrx**'.  AXA’ 
i^6vfvatv  aMv.  The  reader  who  has  attended  to  the  character  of 
this  writer’s  statements  throughout  this  history  will  be  always  ready 
to  allow  for  his  malignant  credulity. 
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cord,  confused  and  imperfect  both  in  dates  and  circum- 
stances, of  his  journeys  through  every  province  of  his 
empire,  broken  only  by  occasional  sojourns  at  his 
provincial  capitals,  till  he  finally  settled  for  his  last 
few  years  at  Rome.  It  was  his  object,  partly  from 
policy,  but  more  perhaps  from  the  restless  curiosity 
of  his  disposition,  to  inspect  every  corner  of  his  do- 
minions, to  examine  in  person  its  state  and  resources, 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  wants  and  ca- 
pabilities, and  with  the  administrative  processes  ap- 
plied to  it.  Curious  also  about  the  character  of  men, 
he  studied  on  the  spot  the  temper,  the  abilities,  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  multitude  of  officials  with 
whom  he  had  ordinarily  to  correspond  at  a distance, 
upon  whom  he  had  to  impress  his  own  views  oif 
government,  to  whom  he  had  to  declare  his  pleasure 
by  the  rescripts  which  became  thenceforth  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  he  thus  imposed  on  himself ; 
nor  are  the  zeal  and  constancy  with  which  he  pursued 
it  less  extraordinary.  If  other  chiefs  of  wide-spread 
empires  have  begun  with  the  same  bold  and  generous 
conception  of  their  duty,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  have  so  persevered  through  a period  of  twenty 
years. 

It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  carriage  required  of  a Roman 
ill  pi'rforiliilig  Imperator  little  consistent  with  such  active 
H mi'uary  and  prying  curiosity.  The  dignity  of  his 

iriftinUinin^  milit^  character  was  hedged  round  by 

’’  formalities  and  decorums,  on  which  the 
haste  and  excitement  of  the  traveller  and  sight-seer 
would  rudely  infringe.  Yet  among  the  merits  which 
the  historians  recognise  in  Hadrian,  was  one  which 
they  could  have  learnt  only  from  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  his  assiduity  in  performing  the  duties  of  a 
commander.  Hadrian,  it  was  allowed,  maintained  in 
its  full  vigour  the  discipline  of  Trajan,  He  was  con- 
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stantly  seen,  throughout  his  progresses,  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  sometimes  on  horseback,  but  more 
commonly  on  foot,  marching  steadily  with  them 
twenty  miles  a day,  and  always  bareheaded ; for  if 
the  Koman  soldier  was  permitted  to  relieve  himself 
on  march  of  the  weight  of  his  helmet,  he  might  not 
replace  it  with  the  efTeminate  covering  of  a cap  or 
bonnet.  He  inspected  day  by  day  the  camps  and 
lines  of  his  garrisons,  examined  their  arms  and 
machines  of  war,  their  tents,  huts,  and  hospitals,  as 
well  as  their  clothes  and  rations,  tasting  himself  their 
black  bread,  their  lard  and  cheese,  their  sour  wine  or 
vinegar.  These  attentions  ingratiated  him  with  the 
soldiers,  and  made  them  tolerant  of  his  severe  de- 
mands on  their  patience  and  activity.  He  constantly 
passed  his  troops  in  review,  and  encouraged  them  by 
his  own  example  to  submit  to  the  ever-recurring  drill 
which  was  necessary  to  maintain  their  efficiency.  He 
restored  or  enforced  the  r^ulations  of  the  tacticians, 
and,  while  he  sedulously  avoided  war  on  the  frontiers, 
kept  all  his  legions  in  a state  of  preparedness  for  war. 
With  this  view  he  strictly  repressed  the  indulgences 
both  of  men  and  officers,  in  respect  to  dwellings, 
furniture,  and  equipments,  and  cut  off  the  luxurious 
appliances  with  which  they  sought  to  relieve  the 
hardships  or  tedium  of  their  protracted  exile.  An 
important  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  exertions  is 
home  by  the  historian  Dion,  who,  writing  at  least 
eighty  years  later,  says  that  the  rules  established  by 
Hadrian  remained  in  force  down  to  his  own  days.* 

' Dion,  Ixix.  9.  Comp.  Spartian,  in  Hadrian,  10.  Vegetius,  a 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  says  (i.  27.):  “Prseterea  et  retus  con- 
■netudo  pertnansit,  et  D.  Angpisti  atque  Hadriani  constitutionibus 
prtecavctur,  ut  ter  in  mense  tarn  equites  quara  pedites  educantnr  am* 
bulaturo.”  This  tension  of  discipline  seems  to  be  commemorated  on 
the  coins  of  Hadrian  which  bear  the  legend  Disciplin.  Aug,  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Numtn.  vi.  503.  Victor  remarks  more  generally : “ Officia 
puhlica  et  palatina,  nec  non  militite,  in  earn  forroam  statuit  qua 
paucis  per  CunsUutinum  iiumntatis  bodi.-  perscTeraut.”  Epit,  28. 
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Even  before  his  elevation  to  power,  Hadrian’s 
Hadrian’i  activ6  Career  had  led  him  into  most  of  the 
provinces.  The  regions  of  the  North-west 
Germany.  -w^ere  among  those  with  which  he  was  least 
acquainted,  and  in  these  his  presence  was  more  espe- 
cially required  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  con- 
querors. On  quitting  Rome  he  directed  his  coiurse 
through  Gaul,  and  reached  tlie  Germanic  provinces 
on  the  Rhine,  where  he  showed  himself  to  the  bar- 
barians from  the  ramparts  of  Moguntiacum  or  Colonia. 
He  set  a king  over  the  GcTnians^  says  Spartianus, 
with  excessive  and  indeed  culpable  brevity ; but  the 
oracle  admits  neither  of  expansion  nor  explanation.^ 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  German  tribes  towards  Rome  at  this  moment,  and 
of  their  relations  to  one  another.  We  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  cliief  whom  Hadrian  established  on  his 
throne  was  pledged,  and  possibly  subsidized,  to  re- 
strain the  nations  that  bordered  on  the  rampart  of 
Trajan;  and  we  may  believe  that,  not  trusting  en- 
tirely to  this  safeguard,  the  emperor  prolonged  or 
strengthened  that  great  barrier.  His  care,  indeed, 
extended  to  the  whole  line  of  the  German  frontier. 
The  foundation  of  a colony  at  Juvavium,  or  Salzburg, 
which  received  the  name  of  Forum  Hadriani,  attests 
the  vigilance  which  directed  his  view  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Salza,  and  the  taste,  I would  willingly  add, 
which  selected  for  a town  to  bear  his  name,  the  most 
enchanting  site  in  central  Europe. 

From  Gaul  Hadrian  passed  over  into  Britain.  Of 
the  movements  in  that  province  which  re- 
.BritaJn,  qmrcd  his  presence  we  have  no  account; 

' but  since  Trajan’s  death  an  outbreak  of 

'some  importance  had  occurred;  for  in  the  cursory 
;allusion  to  it  which  alone  remains  the  losses  of  Rome 
•from  the  Britons  are  placed  in  the  same  line  with 

* Spartian,  Hadr,  12.:  “Germania  regem  constituit.” 
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those  she  suffered  from  the  Jews.'  The  conquest  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  island  had  been  effected, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  rapidity,  though  not  im- 
chequered  by  reverses.  Commenced  by  Plautius  and 
Ostorius,  confirmed  by  Suetonius,  and  consolidated 
by  Agricola,  it  had  been  accepted  from  henceforth 
without  an  audible  murmur  by  the  natives,  who  in- 
demnified themselves  for  their  evil  fortune,  if  evil  it 
was,  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  their  conquerors,  and 
declining  to  renew  an  unavailing  struggle.  The  rapid 
advance  of  Koman  civilization  astonished  the  Romans 
themselves.  They  pictured  the  furthest  Orkneys  pro- 
strate before  them,  and  Shetland  inviting  a southern 
sophist  to  instruct  her  in  polished  letters.®  In  no 
part  of  their  dominions,  however,  had  the  happy  re- 
sults of  peace  and  security  shown  themselves  in  fairer 
coloiu-s.  The  building  of  cities,  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  construction  of  roads,  the  erection  of 
neat  or  voluptuous  pleasure-houses,  had  converted 
the  lair  of  Caesar’s  painted  savages  into  an  Italian 
garden.  Already  the  warm  and  mineral 
springs  had  been  discovered,  which  still  lUue  of  the 
draw  our  health-seekers  to  Bath  and  Clifton, 
to  Cheltenham  and  Matlock;  the  tin,  copper,  and 
silver  ores  of  Devon  had  been  worked  with  method 
and  perseverance ; the  iron  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Sussex,  the  lead  of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Salop, 
the  coal  of  Wales,  Staffordshire  and  Durham,  had  adl 
been  brought  into  requisition,  to  supply  the  most 

' Fronto,  fragm.  de  Bell.  Parth.  322,;  “ Qnid,  avo  veatro  Hadriano 
imperiutii  obrinente,  quantum  militumaJudteis,  quantum  a Britannia 
ctesum ! ” 

* Juvenal,  ii.  in  fin.:  “Arma  quidem  ultra  LItora  Juvemse  pro- 
movimus  et  modo  captas  Orcadas;”  xv.  112.:  “ De  conducendo 
loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule.”  Martial,  vii.  10.:  “ Die  it  nr  et  nostros 
ciiutare  Britannia  versus.”  Tacitus,  a graver  authority,  speaks  not 
less  pointedly  (AyWe.  21.):  “Jam  vero  principum  filios  liberalibns 
nrtiluis  erudire,  ( t ingeuia  Britatmorum  studiis  Galloruin  anteferre, 
lit  qui  modo  liiignmii  Rumauam  ubnuebaut,  cluquentinm  concupis- 
ceruit.” 
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essential  wants  of  a thriving  population,  and  to  pour 
their  surplus  into  the  imperial  treasury.*  Britain 
had  her  own  potteries  and  glass-houses ; she  grew 
large  quantities  of  g^ain  adapted  to  her  climate,  and 
exported  corn  and  cattle,  as  well  as  handsome  slaves, 
to  the  markets  of  the  continent.  No  Roman  province 
was  more  self-supporting,  or  more  capable,  as  she 
proved,  at  least  for  a moment,  at  a later  period,  of 
asserting  her  independence.  All  this  material  pro- 
gress had  been  made  with  little  direct  instruction  or 
aid  from  her  conquerors ; for  Britain  contained,  as 
far  as  we  know,  but  one,  or  at  most  three  colonies  of 
Roman  citizens  “ ; her  invaders  were  still  encamped 
on  her  soil  as  soldiers  in  arms,  and  had  not  yet  laid 
down  their  swords  to  assume  the  implements  of  peace. 
Meanwhile  the  greatest  sphere  of  British  energy  and 
activity  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  northern  rather 
than  in  the  southern  parts  of  England.  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  and  even  Kent  and  Sussex,  were  left 
in  great  measure  under  the  dominion  of  the  primeval 


' Ptolemy,  writing  in  the  age  of  Hadrian,  gives  a list  of  fifty  towns 
in  Southern  Britain.  Coins  of  the  early  emperors  from  Claudius 
downwards  have  been  found  in  various  localities.  Inscriptions  on 
pigs  of  lead,  &c.  refer  to  the  reigns  of  Clmirtius,  Vespasian  and 
Dumitian.  Tlie  account  of  our  island  in  the  text  is  taken  from  my 
general  reading  on  the  subject,  and  I think  it  will  be  fully  borne  out 
by  Mr.  Wright’s  excellent  “ Hamlbook  of  Britain,”  to  which  he  gives 
the  title  of  “ The  Kelt,  the  Homan,  and  the  Saxon.’’  The  greatest 
stores  of  original  infunnutioii  on  the  subject  of  Homan-British 
arcbajology  may  be  found  in  the  Collectanea  Anliqua  ot  )Ir.  Uoach 
Smith,  and  in  Dr.  Bruce’s  interesting  work  on  the  Roman  Wall. 

’ The  only  colony  in  the  proper  sense  of  which  we  can  speak  with 
certainty  is  that  of  Claudius  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester).  But  Isca 
Silurum  (Caerleon).  and  Deva  (Chester),  are  also  enumerated  by  the 
antiquaries  as  permanent  military  stations,  and  possibly  are  found 
so  entitled  on  inscriptions.  Tlicre  is  said  to  be  the  authority  of  an 
inscribed  stone  fur  (^levum  (Gloucester)  also ; and  Lincoln  is  some- 
times added  to  the  list  of  colonies  from  the  name  only.  The  pre- 
tended Richard  of  Cirencester  adds  Londinium  (London),  Rutupim 
(Richborough),  Aquae  Soils  (Bath),  and  Camboricum  (Cambridge). 
This  statement  is  of  no  authority.  Londinium  and  Vcrulamiuni  were 
municipia  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  so  probably  was  Kborucum. 
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forest,  while  Eboracum  or  York  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  city  of  the  province,  and  the  resources  of 
the  country  round  it  to  have  been  most  thoroughly 
explored  and  utilized.  A stimulus,  no  doubt,  was 
given  in  this  quarter  to  productions  of  all  kinds  by 
the  presence  of  the  local  government,  and  of  the 
legions  which  maintained  it.  Eboracum  was  the  seat 
of  the  prefect  with  his  official  staff,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  luxury,  while  Londinium  was  still  a mere  resort 
of  traders.'  The  northern  limit  of  the  pro- 
vince  was  as  yet  imperfectly  defined.  Agri- 
cola’s  chain  of  forts  between  the  Clyde  and 
Forth  was  held  by  the  most  advanced  battalions;  but 
while  many  Eoman  settlers  had  planted  themselves 
beyond  the  Cheviots,  and  even  beyond  the.  Forth,  the 
camps  he  had  previously  traced  between  the  Tyne 
and  Solway  formed  a stronger  bulwark;  and  this 
lower  line  of  fortifications  commanded  more  respect 
than  the  upper  from  the  roaming  tribes  of  Caledonia, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  harry  the  homesteads  of  the 
intruders.  The  line  of  the  Tyne  formed  practically 
the  limit  of  Roman  civilization,  and  the  settlers  who 
dwelt  within  range  of  the  barbarians,  constantly  sub- 
ject to  attacks,  and  ever  appealing  to  the  prefect  for 
protection,  had  recently  suffered,  as  I imagine,  from 
an  assault  of  more  than  ordinary  ferocity,  and  had 

' Among  the  innumerable  remains  of  Roman  villas  discovered  in 
this  island,  there  is  none,  I believe,  that  has  revealed  by  a fragment 
of  inscription  the  name  and  quality  of  its  owner.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Roman  civilian  of  fortune  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his 
residence  in  the  country  districts.  Our  Roman  villas  seem  to  have 
been  generally  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  military  stations,  and  may 
have  been  the  pleasure-houses  of  the  oflScers.  The  de>igns  of  their 
mosaics,  as  far  as  they  have  been  discovered,  are  said  to  be  limited  to 
two  subjects,  that  of  Neptune  and  the  marine  divinities,  and  that  of 
Orpheus:  the  one  being  an  allusion  to  our  insular  position,  the  other 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  among  us.  The  subject  of  Orpheus  is 
specially  approfiriatcd  to  eating-rooms.  The  Roman  banquet,  with 
its  music,  its  recitations,  and  the  bath  which  preceded  it,  was  a type 
of  the  highest  advance  in  social  cultivation: 

**  Csedibus  et  rictu  foedo  deterroit  Orpheus.”  Hot.  Art  Poet.  39S. 
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engaged  the  presidiary  cohorts  in  a bootless  and 
calamitous  campaign.  The  time  was  come  when  it 
was  necessary  to  specify  more  accurately  the  limits 
within  which  the  protection  of  Home  could  be  fairly 
required  and  substantially  afforded. 

In  the  absence  of  historical  statements  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  Hadrian  took  bis  survey  of 
the  state  of  the  British  province  from  Ebo- 
racum,  and  that  he  crossed  the  Tyne  in 
person  at  the  spot  where  the  .lElian  bridge 
was  constructed,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  military 
post  by  which  he  secured  it.'  Of  his  further  progress 
northward  there  is  no  trace  perhaps  remaining ; but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  extended  his  personal 
exploration  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  before  he  finally 
determined  to  place  tfie  bulwark  of  the  empire  on 
the  lower  isthmus.  The  neck  of  land  which  separates 
the  Solway  from  the  German  Ocean  is  about  sixty 
miles  in  width,  and  is  singularly  well  adapted  for  the 
site  of  a defensive  barrier.  The  Tyne  and  Irthing 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  east  and  west,  through 
deep  valleys,  present  in  themselves  no  trifling  obstacles 
to  a barbarian  foe,  and  the  tract  of  land  which  se- 
parates and  screens  their  soiurces  is  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous towards  the  north.  The  base  of  this  mountain 
ridge  was  then  lost  also  for  the  most  part  in  swamps, 
and  wherever  the  cliff  was  broken  by  rugged  defiles, 
access  to  them  was  obstructed  by  dense  forests.  This 
advantageous  position  had  been  seized  by  Agricola, 
and  though  his  energies  impelled  him  farther  north- 
ward, he  did  not  neglect  to  secure  it  as  a base  of 
operations,  by  the  construction  of  numerous  forts,  or 
entrenched  camps,  which  he  placed  generally  on  the 
southern  slope  of  his  mountain  ramparts.  These 
posts  were  connected  by  a military  way,  and  in  them 
the  reserves  of  the  presidiary  force  were  permanently 

' PoTis  .®lii  of  the  “ Notitia  Imperii  ” is  ainplj  identified  with 
Nc\vcastlc-on-Tync  by  inscriptions. 


Fortification 
of  the  upper 
isthmus  be* 
tvreen  the 
Tyne  and 
Solway. 
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collected,  while  a few  cohorts  were  advanced  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  province  on  the  upper 
isthmus  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  Hadrian  determined 
ito  foUow  out  on  this  spot  the  same  discreet  and  mode- 
rate policy  he  had  established  elsewhere.  Without 
■formally  withdrawing  his  outposts,  or  denuding  of  all 
protection  the  provincials,  who  had  settled  under 
their  wing,  he  drew  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  the 
.ostensible  frontier  of  his  dominions.  He  connected 
.the  camps  of  Agricola  with  a fosse  and  palisaded 
rampart  of  earth,  adding  subsidiary  entrenchments, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  work  with  a fortified  station 
at  every  fourth  or  fifth  mile.*  TJtie  execution  of  this 
stupendous  undertaking  may  have  occupied  the  troops 
and  their  native  assistants  for  several  years ; but  the 
chiefs  of  the  empire  regarded  it  as  so  important  for 
the  security  of  the  province,  that  they  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  supply  additional  defences.  Severus, 
two  generations  later,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  thrown  up  the  second  line  of  earth- 
works  which  runs  parallel  to  those  of  Ha-  xheoiMiM. 
drian,  and  is  evidently  formed  to  support  them ; and 
finally  the  stupendous  wall  of  solid  masonry,  of  which 
some  fragmentary  sections  still  remain,  running  as 
an  exterior  bulwark  a few  yards  to  the  northward 
from  end  to  end,  may  be  ascribed,  ‘as  I venture  to 
think,  most  probably,  neither  to  Hadrian  nor  Severus, 
but  to  the  age  of  Theodosius  and  StiUcho.*  Mean- 

’ Spartian,  Hadr.  11.:  “ Marnm  per  octoginta  millia  passuum 
prinms  duxit,  quibarbaros  Romanosque  divideret.”  By  “murus  ’’  I 
understand  the  earthen  rampart  whieh  still  exists,  and  may  be  traced 
over  a great  part  of  this  line.  Corap.  the  same  author’s  account  in 
c.  12.  of  the  usual  character  of  Hadrian’s  presidiary  works:  “Per 
ea  tempora  et  alias  frequenter  in  pIurimis*locis  in  quibus  barbari  non 
flnminibus  sed  limitibus  dividuntur,  stipitibus  raagnis  in  inodum 
muralis  sepis  fnnditns  jactis  atqne  connexis,  barbaros  separavit.’’ 

^ This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  reasoning  with  which  I have 
suggested  this  solution  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Jan.  1860.  The 
texts  of  Dion  and  the  Augustan  History,  which  are  cited  to  prove 
the  stone  wall  to  be  the  work  of  Hadrian  or  Severus,  may  very  well 
refer  to  the  earthen  ramparts  only.  . 

VOL.  VIIL  P 
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while  the  camps  which  Agricola  had  planted  on  the 
bleak  rocks  and  moors  of  Northumbria,  budded,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  into  little  towns,  fenced  with 
stone  walls,  adorned  with  halls  and  temples,  and  on 
their  monuments  were  engraved  the  names  of  prefects 
and  centurions,  as  well  as  of  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  the  cosmopolitan  Olympus  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  We  know  from  written  records  that 
the  troops  by  which  these  strongholds  were  occupied 
represented  from  twenty  to  thirty  distinct  nations. 
Along  this  line  of  mutu^  communication  Gauls  and 
Germans,  Thracians  and  Iberians,  Moors  and  Syrians, 
held  the  frontiers  of  the  Koman  empire  against  the 
Caledonian  Britons.  Here  some  thirty  languages 
resounded  from  as  many  camps;  but  the  sonorous 
speech  of  Latium,  not  much  degraded  from  the  tone 
stiU  preserved  on  its  native  soil,  ever  maintained  its 
supremacy  as  the  language  of  command  and  of  every 
oflScial  and  public  document.  On  this  narrow  strip 
of  land  we  may  read  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
Eomans  under  the  Empire : for  myself,  I feel  that  all 
I have  read  and  written  on  this  wide  and  varied  sub- 
ject, is  condensed,  as  it  were,  in  the  picture  I realize, 
from  a few  stones  and  earthworks,  of  their  occupation 
of  our  northern  marches.' 

By  this  formidable  barrier  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians  were  effectually  restrained,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  large  force  which  held  it  encoiu’aged  the 
Romans  settlers  to  plant  themselves  on  every  eligible 
spot  throughout  the  lowlands  even  beyond  it.  Though 
the  region  which  stretches  between  the  two  isthmuses 
was  not  yet  incorporated  in  the  Roman  dominions,  or 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a province,  the  immigrants 

' Thoagh  1 hesitate  to  aceept  Dr.  Bruce’s  conclusions  as  to  the 
origin  and  author  of  the  Wall,  I feel  not  the  less  how  deeplj  the 
students  of  history  are  indebted  to  the  ability  with  which  he  has  in- 
vestigated the  remains  connected  with  his  subject,  and  produced  in 
his  instructive  monograph  a vivid  picture  of  the  ^man  domination 
in  Britain,  which  is  in  fact  a type  of  that  domination  throughout  the 
provinces. 
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from  the  south  felt  sufficiently  secure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Hadrian’s  lines  below,  and  Agricola’s  Htdriw  lo 
forts  above  them.  Four  legions  continued  ?rD*rn9.uo. 
to  occupy  the  possessions  of  the  empire  in  *•  ”•  **• 

the  island,  and  the  equanimity  with  which  the  south- 
ern Britons  bore  the  yoke  might  allow  a large  portion 
of  their  force  to  encamp  in  front  of  the  barbarians 
on  the  Tyne  and  Clyde.  The  duration  of  Hadrian’s 
residence  hardly  admits  of  conjecture ; it  would  seem 
however,  from  a very  enigmatical  statement  of  Sparti- 
anus,  that  he  brought  over  the  empress  to  Britain, 
and  probably  established  his  court  there  for  the  winter 
of  119-120.  The  terms  on  which  he  lived  with 
Sabina  were  never  cordial ; he  scarcely  refrained,  it 
is  said,  from  putting  her  to  death,  and  declared  at 
least  that,  had  he  been  in  a private  station,  he 
would  have  divorced  her ; and  she  reciprocated  this 
dislike,  if  not  with  acts  of  infidelity,  with  expressions 
of  bitter  hatred.  Nevertheless,  she  seems  to  have 
been  the  companion  of  his  journeys,  not  in  Britain 
only,  but  elsewhere ; and  it  was  during  her  sojourn 
here  with  him  that  he  disgraced  his  prefect  Septicius 
Clams,  and  his  secretary  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  for 
showing  her  disrespect.'  That  she  had,  indeed,  much 
cause  to  complain  of  his  vicious  indulgences,  must  be 
freely  admitted.  His  detractors  asserted  that  in  the 
gratification  of  his  passions  he  disregarded  the  ties 
of  friendship  also ; while  bis  jealousy  or  curiosity  led 
him  to  violate  the  common  rules  of  honour,  in  prying 
into  private  correspondence.* 

' Septicius  had  succeeded  to  Attianus  as  prefect  of  the  pnelorians; 
but  during  the  emperor’s  travels  his  place  was  not  at  the  palace,  but 
at  the  prtetorium,  whether  in  the  camp  or  elsewhere.  Suetonius  is 
the  same  to  whose  valuable  biography  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars  we 
are  so  much  indebted.  As  the  disgraced  minister  of  Hadrian  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  he  gave  currency  to  the  worst  stories  against 
him.  The  account,  however,  of  Spartian  is,  as  1 have  said' in  the 
text,  very  enigmatical:  “Qui  apud  Sabinam  uxorem,  injansu  ejux, 
familiarius  setunc  egerant  quam  revcrcntia  domos  aulicse postulabat.” 

* Spartian,  Hadr.  I c. 
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From  Britain  the  emperor  (hrected  his  progress  to 
Hadrian  South-west.  In*  the  course  of  a second 

sp^o^  journey  through  Gaul,  he  commanded, 
■*'  ' among  other  acts  of  munificence  and  splen- 
dour, the  erection  of  a hasUica  at  Nemausus,  in 
honour  of  his  benefactress,  Plotina,  who  seems  to 
have  died  at  this  period.*  The  next  step  in  his 
pilgrimage  brought  him  into  Spain,  which  he  prob- 
ably reached  by  sea,  effecting  his  landing  at  Tarraco, 
where  he  passed  the  ensuing  winter.®  Here  he  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  the  Iberian  states,  not  to  de- 
liberate, but  to  receive  from  his  own  mouth  the 
imperial  decrees  regarding  military  enlistment.  The 
provincials,  it  seems,  but  more  particularly  the  colo- 
nists from  Kome  and  Italy,  had  ventured  to  resist 
the  usual  levy  of  men  for  service ; but  the  emperor’s 
measures,  urged  with  caution  and  judgment,  over- 
came their  opposition.  An  instance  of  Hadrian’s 
good  sense  and  temper  is  here  cited.  While  walking 
one  day  in  the  garden  of  his  host’s  abode,  a slave 
suddenly  ran  upon  him  with  a drawn  sword.  The 
man  was  seized,  and  was  found  on  examination  to  be 
insane.  The  emperor,  who  had  shown  the  utmost 
presence  of  mind,  insisted  that  he  should  not  be 
pimished,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  physicians. 
At  Tarraco  he  restored  the  temple  of  Augustus ; but 
his  services  to  the  province  were  no  doubt  more  im- 
portant and  extensive,  and  we  find  upon  his  medals, 
struck  in  this  country,  the  legend  which  indeed 
accompanies  him  throughout  his  imperial  progresses, 

' Of  this  basilica  there  are  no  remains.  The  famous  temple  or 
Maison-carree  is  of  a later  date.  We  do  not  know  of  any  connexion 
between  Plotina  and  the  town  of  Nemausus.  Possibly  she  may  have 
attended  Hadrian  in  some  part  of  his  journeys,  and  have  died  there. 
But  Nemausus  was  the  native  place  of  the  family  of  Antoninus, 
whonf  Hadrian  afterwards  adopted,  and  whom  ho  had  advanced  in 
this  year  (120)  to  the  consulship. 

* This,  as  1 imagine,  was  the  winter  of  120-121;  but  neither 
Clinton  nor  Gregorovius  ventures  to  determine  the  date. 
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the  Restorer  of  Spain.  Though  he  did  not  care  to 
visit  the  ancient  seat  of  his  family  on  the  banks  of 
the  Baetis,  he  enriched  it  with  presents  and  endow- 
ments. 

Mauretania  had  never  yet  been  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  a Roman  emperor.  Hadrian  ne  visits 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  occupied 
himself  in  person  with  tranquillizing  disturbances 
which  had  broken  out  in  that  remote  dependency, 
connected  perhaps  with  the  treasonable  intrigues  of 
Lusius.  The  movement,  whatever  its  origin  or 
nature,  was  deemed  by  the  senate  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  signalized  by  a Supplication.' 

A much  longer  stride  bore  him  next  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  empire ; and  it  is  with 

• j 1*.  ii.  1 Hulrianon 

some  surprise  and  perplexity  that  we  hear  the  frontiers 
of  bis  suddenly  appearing  on  the  borders  whence  he 
of  Parthia.  The  policy  of  Chosroes,  it 
seems,  was  dubious,  and  the  state  of  the 
eastern  provinces  was  at  this  moment  precarious.  An 
effort  was  required  to  confirm  the  rival  monarch  in 
his  alliance,  and  Hadrian,  averse  even  to  a mere 
. demonstration  of  force,  sought  to  secure  his  influence 
in  a personal  interview.®  The  result  seems  to  have 
fully  justified  the  judgment  which  dictated  this 
proceeding.  The  PaHhian  desisted  from  any  attempt 
to  embroil  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  potentate, 
and  the  two  empires  continued  throughout  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  on  terms  of  peace  and  mutual  forbearance. 
From  Syria  the  emperor  returned  homeward  through 
the  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  touched  at  some 
islands  in  the  iEgean,  on  his  route  to  Athens.  At 


* Spartian,  Hadrian.  12.:  Motus  Maurorum  compressit  et  a 

senatu  sapplicationeg  emeruit’*  The  title  of  **  Restorer  of  Maore- 
tania,**  which  appears  on  his  coins,  may  refer  to  the  revived  security 
of  the  Roman  colonists. 

« • Spartian,  tw  Hadrian.  12.:  “ Bellum  Parthicum  per  idem  tempos 

in  motu  tantum  fuit;  idque  Hadriani  colloquio  rcpressum  esu** 
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the  Grecian  capital  he  made  a more  lengthened 
sojourn,  commencing  new  edifices  for  its  decoration, 
Betonuto  presiding  at  its  festivals.*  But  Eome 

E^«^»nd  was  still  the  goal  of  his  long  and  circuitous 
•ad  cjurthJ^,  progress,  and  hither  he  once  more  bent  his 
steps,  with  but  one  short  digression  to  visit 
Sicily,  and  witness  a sunrise  from  the  summit  of 
Etna,  From  Rome,  however,  he  crossed  the  sea  to 
Carthage,  and  conferred  many  benefits  on  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa.  The  people  there  bestowed  on  him 
the  usual  compliments  in  return,  and  ascribed  to  his 
auspicious  advent  the  copious  fall  of  rain  which  at 
last,  after  a five  years’  interval,  bedewed  their  arid 
country. “ From  Africa  he  retraced  his  voyage  to  Rome. 

None  ‘perhaps  of  our  princes,  says  Spartian  at  this 
Htdriao’i  juncture,  ever  traversed  so  rapidly  so  large 
a portion  of  the  world.  Ha^an  seems  to 
•.D.UIMS4.  jjavg  generally  alternated  a period  of  resi- 
dence in  winter  with  another,  perhaps  a longer, 
period  of  locomotion  in  the  summer.  The  visit  to 
Africa  may  fill  the  interval  between  two  wintei’s 
passed  in  Rome.  The  chronologists  at  least  assure 
us  that  he  was  at  Athens  in  the  year  125,  on  his  way, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Spartian,  to  the  East.®  This 
was  the  commencement  of  what  is  generally  desig- 
nated as  Hadrian’s  Second  Progress,  which  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  reign,  and  included 
more  than  one  long  residence  at  Athens,  with  sojourns 

^ At  Athens  Hadrian  may  have  passed  the  winter  of  122-12S. 
Clinton,  from  Euseb.  Chronicon. 

* Spartian,  Hadrian.  13.  22.:  “Post  qninqnenninm  pluit;  atqae 
ideo  ab  Africanis  dik-ctns  est.” 

* Clinton  from  Eusebius.  Spartian,  Hadrian.  13.  I suppose  the 
winters  123-124,  124-123  to  have  been  passed  at  Rome:  the  second 
being  subsequent  to  the  return  from  Africa.  I must  allow,  however, 
that  Spartian  says:  “Cum  post  Africam  Romam  redisset  statin  ad 
Orientera  profectus  per  Athenas  iter  fecit.”  The  word  “ statim  ” 
may  indeed  mean,  “ as  soon  as  ever  the  next  season  for  travelling 
arrived.”  But  the  chronology  of  Eusebius  would  allow  of  Hadrian 
passing  this  winter,  124-125,  at  Athens. 
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of  some  duration  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  134  that  he  returned  finally  to  Rome, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce  to  consecutive 
order  our  meagre  notices  of  these  various  peregrina- 
tions. The  most  interesting  incidents  in 
this  career  refer  to  his  abode  at  Athens  and  at  Alexandria 
Alexandria.  We  have  sufficient  authority 
to  fix  his  residence  in  the  Egyptian  capital  to  the 
year  131,  and  I imagine  that,  down  to  the  year  pre- 
ceding, he  was  for  the  most  part  domiciled  in  his 
favourite  Athens.  The  events  of  the  Jewish  wars 
carried  him  probably  to  Syria  in  132,  and  from 
thence,  as  we  may  infer,  he  conducted  his  second 
negotiations  with  Parthia,  and  there  invited  the  at- 
tendance of  the  chiefs  of  the  Armenian  lx)rder-land. 
He  was  unquestionably  at  Athens  once  more  at  the 
end  of  133,  and  there  passed  one  winter,  and  his  final 
return  to  Italy,  which  he  seems  never  again  to  have 
quitted,  may  thus  be  assigned,  as  before  said,  to  the 
year  134.  But  the  political  events  of  this  period  are 
either  insignificant,  or  have  been  already  anticipated ; 
and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  to  cast  an  eye  on 
the  moral  and  social  spectacles  presented  by  the  great 
cities  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  rival  universities 
of  the  Roman  world. 

However  numerous  and  magnificent  were  the 
buildings  of  Trajan,  he  must  yield  the  work. of  h»- 
palm,  with  every  other  imperial  builder,  to 
Hadrian,  who  possessed  the  taste,  and  had 
acquired  even  the  technical  knowledge  of  an  archi- 
tect, and  enjoyed,  as  no  architect  before  or  since, 
the  means  and  opportunity  of  executing  his  own 
favourite  conceptions.  In  Greece,  as  elsewhere, 
the  works  by  which  this  prince  obtained  the  title  of 
Restorer,  were  not  confined  to  political  and  social 
improvements,  but  referred  more  commonly  to  the 
creation  of  solid  and  material  monuments,  to  the 
erection  of  aqueducts  and  baths,  temples  and  libraries, 
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and  the  disposition  of  streets,  squares,  and  public 
places.  The  ancient  city  of  Pericles  had  suffered 
for  ages  a gradual  decline  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  sack  under  Sidla  was  a blow  from  which  a com-' 
munity  in  decay,  sustained  by  no  provincial  depen- 
dencies, could  with  difficulty  recover;  and  it  was 
only  the  peculiar  advantage  it  possessed,  as  the  home 
of  arts  and  learning,  and  the  object  of  special  solici- 
tude and  veneration  to  liberal  minds,  that  enabled 
the  seat  of  the  Muses  to  retain  its  place  at  the  head 
of  Academic  institutions.  But  the  halls  and  temples 
which  had  adorned  the  free  state  with  the  purest 
models  of  architectual  embellishment  still  towered 
above  the  city  and  the  plain  in  their  graceful  forms 
and  noble  proportions ; though  repeatedly  despoiled 
of  more  portable  works  of  art,  not  the  temples  and 
halls  only,  but  the  streets  and  forums  still  glistened 
with  exquisite  figures  in  brass  or  marble ; the  shapely 
block  of  the  Theseum  was  rooted  in  the  soil  of  which 
it  seems  even  now  a natural  product,  and  the  figure 
of  protecting  Pallas  still  stood,  where  it  stands  no 
longer,  on  the  steadfast  throne  of  the  Acropolis.*  In 
better  times,  besides  its  public  buildings,  Athens  was 
noted  for  the  splendour  of  many  private  dwellings : 
the  well-kno^vn  features  of  the  Koman  mansion,  with’ 
its  sumptuous  array  of  central  court  and  surrounding 
dwelling-rooms,  were  modelled,  with  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  Eastern  and  Western  manners,  on 
the  type  of  the  Grecian  and  Athenian.  The  Eupa- 
tridse  of  Athens,  indeed,  had  never  rivalled  the  Roman 
patricians  in  the  splendour  of  their  lodging,  as  they 

• The  acconnt  of  Pansanias,  a few  years  later,  shows  how  Athens 
then  abounded  in  ancient  temples  and  works  of  art.  Whatever  may 
bare  been  the  spoliations  of  the  old  Roman  proconsnls,  and  at  a later 
period  of  Nero,  we  may  obsenre  that  this  writer  spcciiies  many  works 
of  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  other  illustrions  artists,  as  still  risible  at 
Athens.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  of  marble,  only  one  or  two  of 
gold  or  silver.  The  cupidity  of  the  conquerors  had  been  tempted  by 
prccions  material  rather  than  the  precious  workuiaiiship.  ' 
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had  never  equalled  them  in  wealth,  and  the  number 
of  the  rich  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  city< 
was  doubtless  much  smaller  than  at  Eome.  The 
poorer  classes  at  Athens  were  not  the  clients  .of  the 
wealthy,  and  their  humble  tenements  were  not,  I 
suppose,  clustered  around  the  walls  of  the  noble 
mansion,  but  stood  each  apart  in  all  their  poverty  and 
nakedness.  Nor  was  the  meanness  of  each  separate 
cabin  carried  off,  as  at  Eome,  by  the  aggregation  of 
house  upon  house,  for  they  were  generally  of  a single 
floor,  and  it  was  only  in  their  material — for  no  mate- 
rial at  Athens  was  readier  than  stone  or  even  marble 
— that  they  excelled  the  most  squalid  den  of  the 
Ebman  proletary.  The  Athenians  were,  moreover,  a 
far  less  cleanly  people  than  the  Eomans,  and  as  they 
were  less  lin^urious  in  their  personal  ablutions,  they 
held,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  less  honour  the  neatness 
of  their  dwellings  and  their  streets.'  We  must  pic- 
ture Athens  to  ourselves,  at  this  period,  as  a dirty  city 
in  decay : we  must  imagine  the  combination  of  a site 
of  unrivalled  magnificence,  of  mingled  slope  and 
level,  formed  by  nature  for  enhancing  to  the  utmost 
the  graces  and  harmonies  of  constructive  art,  with  a 
throng  of  mouldering  fanes  and  neglected  mansions, 
which  alternated,  along  its  straggling  avenues,  with 

^ * See  Leake’s  Topogr,  of  Athens,  App.  “ On  the  Supply  of  Water,” 
vol.  ii.;  also  Dr.  Smith’s  excellent  article  on  “Athens”  in  the  Diet, 
of  Class.  Geography,  with  his  references  to  Aristophanes,  Dicsearchos, 
and  especially  to  Strabo,  v.  p.  235.  From  the  former  writers  wo 
learn,  as  might  be  supposed,  that  there  was  much  washing  connected 
with  the  usages  of  the  palaestra;  but  the  latter,  even  before  the  era  of 
the  great  constructions  of  Nero,  Titus,  and  Caracalla,  contrasts  the 
lavatory  resources  of  Rome  with  those  of  Grecian  cities  generally. 
Rain-water  was  probably  collected  in  tanks,  and  the  limestone  ruck 
on  which  Athens  is  situated,  was  apparently  perforated  with  channels 
which  brought  supplies  from  more  distant  reservoirs  and  fountains. 
The  dust  of  the  modem  city  is  described  as  intolerable.  Hadrian 
constracted  the  only  aqueduct.  There  were  three  or  four  springs 
in -the  city,  but  one  only,  that  of  Callirrhoe,  was  drinkable,  and  this, 
for  a population  computed  by  Bockh,  under  the  free  state,  at  180,000 1 
DubL  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  56. 
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low  and  squalid  cabins,  scarcely  raised  above  the  filth 
and  rottenness  accumulated  around  them ; on  which 
every  rent  and  stain  of  time  was  rendered  painfully 
conspicuous  by  a sun  of  unclouded  splendour,  except 
when  obscured  by  whirlwinds  of  dust,  generated  on 
the  bare  limestone  rock,  treeless,  grassless,  and  water- 
less.' Hadrian  may  have  done  for  Athens  what  Nero 
did  for  Rome,  in  reconstructing  large  portions  of  the 
city  in  the  open  and  luxurious  style  of  Antioch  and 
Ephesus.  One  quarter,  which  he  either  wholly  re- 
built, or  so  beautified  that  it  might  pass  for  his  own 
building,  received,  at  least  in  popular  language,  the 
desi^ation  of  Hadrianopolis ; and  on  the  gate  which 
led  into  it  from  the  ancient  city  were  inscriptions 
purporting  to  distinguish  the  town  of  Theseus  from 
the  town  of  Hadrian.*  He  may  have  repaired  and 
cleansed  the  public  buildings ; but  the  barbaric  in- 
termixture of  splendour  and  squalor  which  charac- 
terizes a declining  community  could  hardly  be  effaced 
by  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  monumental 
magnificence.  Temples  of  Zeus  and  Here  rose  at 
his  command  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  the 
emperor  and  the  empress,  and  another  fane,  inscribed 
to  All  the  Gods,  may  have  been  designed  to  emulate 
the  Roman  Pantheon.®  But  of  all  these  gorgeous 


' It  is  fortanate,  perhaps,  that  nothing  is  told  us  of  the  drainage 
of  Athens;  no  great  citj  was  ever  so  badly  placed  for  due  abstersion 
by  natural  outfall.  The  brook  Ilissus  was  a mere  open  sewer  which 
stagnated  in  a marsh.  No  wonder  that  the  poets  avoid  all  allusion  to 
it.  Statius,  only,  says  of  it  most  heedlessly:  '*  Ilissus  multa  purgavit 
lumina  lympha.’*  Theb.  viii.  extr.  Even  Socrates  took  his  friend  to 
its  banks  above  the  city.  Plato,  Pheedr.  init. 

' The  arch  is  still  existing,  and  is  reputed  to  have  great  architec- 
tural merit.  The  inscriptions  are : oi  S’  tia’  'ASpiovoC  koSx‘  Or/aiut 
wSKis,  on  the  one  side:  ai  S’  tla'  &ri<r4ois  ri  irpTv  xifA<s  on  the  other. 

Grater.  Inscript,  p.  1078.  1.;  Gregorovius,  Gesch.  Hadr.  p.  205. 

• Fausan.  Attic.  18.  9.:  'ASpieuSt  Si  KOTfaKfvdnaro  piv  sol  &\Aa 
AOrivaiois,  i>aby"Hpas,  koI  AiSs  Ilat'cAA'qvi'ou,  Kcd  ^eots  rots  ratrty  Itpbv 

KotuSy ’A$^y<u  pty  oSrws  vwh  rov  icoKtpov  KcucuOfTtrai  row 

'Pwpalw  adBis  'ASptayoC  StunAtiomos  1jy$riaay.  At  Athens  and  else- 
where this  emperor  is  said  to  have  erected  temples  without  any  image 
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structures  none  was  so  illustrious  as  the  Olympieum, 
the  great  national  temple  of  the  Hellenic  Jupiter, 
commenced  on  a scale  far  transcending  any  monu- 
ment of  Greek  or  Roman  piety  by  the  aspiring  genius 
of  Pisistratus.  The  work  had  languished  through 
the  ages  of  Athenian  independence.  The  bold  con- 
ception was  revived  by  the  usurper  Epiphanes,  and 
the  temple,  profaned  and  rifled  by  the  brutal  violence 
of  Sulla,  was  restored  and  carried  a stage  nearer 
to  completion  by  Augustus,  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  eastern  potentates.'  Still  the  Olympieum 
stood  a colossal  fragment,  embracing  within  the  limits 
of  its  columned  precincts  an  area  of  two  hundred 
yards  square,  in  which  it  precisely  corresponded  with 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  fane  itself  far 
exceeded  in  magnitude  its  eastern  rival,  its  dimen- 
sions being  171  feet  in  width  and  354  in  depth,  while 
its  columns  rose  to  the  enormous  height  of  60  feet 
and  upwards.  Such  at  least  was  the  design,  still 
unfinished,  which  Hadrian  undertook  to  complete,  in 
its  full  proportions.  Among  the  decorations  of  this 
marvellous  edifice,  in  which  sculpture,  painting,  and 
gilding  bore  a part,  were  numerous  statues  of  the 
imperial  builder  himself,  placed  as  votive  offerings 
by  states  and  sovereigns.  But  the  king  of  gods  and 
men  occupied  the  cell  in  a glorious  image  of  gold 
and  ivory,  which  emulated  the  masterpiece  of  Phidias 
at  Olympia.  This  combination  of  materials  may 
seem  grotesque  to  our  uneducated  eyes;  but  the 
Greeks  had  cultivated  their  taste  in  the  application 

of  a god.  It  was  believed  that  he  meant  them  to  be  dedicated  to 
himself.  At  a later  period  the  Christians  imagined  that  he  had  in- 
tended them  for  the  pure  worship  of  Jesus.  Lampridius  in  AUx. 
Setter.  41.  It  is  most  likclj  that  these  ideas  were  founded  merely  on 
some  casual  or  temporary  omission.  According  to  Spartian,  however, 
Hadrian  set  up  an  altar  to  his  own  divinity  at  Athens,  and  in  Asia 
at  least  he  did  not  scruple  to  build  himself  temples.  Spartian, 
Hadr.  IS. 

' See  voL  iv.  ch.  xxxiiL  , 
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of  colour  to  statuary,  and  they  had  learnt  to  estimate, 
perhaps  not  unduly,  the  beauty  of  the  soft  warm  tint 
which  the  glowing  metal  may  cast  over  the  paler 
substance.' 

Vehement  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  for 
TheAthenians  accomplishment  of  a work  which  placed 
^^th'the  tuie  their  city  once  more  at  the  summit  of  archi- 
ofoiympiua.  toctural  splcudour ; but  there  was  little  that 
they  could  offer  in  return  to  the  master  of  the  Koman 
world.  The  title  of  Archon,  by  which  their  first 
municipal  officer  was  still  designated,  whose  functions 
were  religious  rather  than  political,  carried  with  it 
only  the  charm  of  its  antique  associations.  Such  as 
it  was,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  tendered  to 
Hadrian  at  a much  earlier  time,  when,  as  a mere 
private  visitor,  yet  unconnected  with  the  reigning 
family,  he  had  displayed  his  interest  in  Athens  by 
devoting  himself  to  her  special  studies.  The  style  of 
Olympius,  which  they  now  appended  to  his  name  on 
coins  and  marbles,  bore  a direct  reference  to  the 
munificence  with  which  he  had  lodged  the  lord  of 
heaven  in  the  most  sumptuous  of  earthly  habitations ; 
but  it  conveyed,  no  doubt,  an  indirect  compliment 
of  another  kind;  for  Pericles,  the 'greatest  of  their 
historic  heroes,  had  been  styled  Olympian,  for  the 
thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  overwhelming 
Athenithe  powcr  he  wieldcd  in  the  state.  Athens  still 
maintained  her  pre-eminence  as  the  mistress 
Roman  world.  eloquence  and  learning.  Athens  was  the 
ancient  classic  university  of  the  civilized  world.  The 

' * Paagan.  Attid.  18.  6, 7.  The  painting  of  statues,  and  the  mixtnre 
of  metals  used  for  them,  had  often  a conventional  meaning.  Thus 
•Pliny,  xxxiv.  40.,  says  of  a certain  artist:  **JEs  ferrumque  miscuit,  ut 
rubigine  ejus  per  nitorem  oris  relucente  exprimeretur  verecondise 
rubor.**  See  on  this  subject  Feuerbach,  der  Vatican,  Apollot  p.  184. 
foil.  The  reflection  of  gold  on  ivory  imparted  a warm  tint,  and 
•the  appearance  of  a supernatural  body:  at  least  such  was  the 
nnderstanding  between  the  artist  and  the  more  enlightened  of  the 
worshippers. 
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splendour  of  an  individual  reputation  might  suffice 
to  found  an  academy  at  other  places  of  educational 
resort ; the  disciples  of  a popular  rhetorician  or  phi- 
losopher might  maintain  for  two  or  more  generations 
the  school  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundations ; but 
the  ephemeral  brilliancy  of  Rhodes,  Tarsus,  or  Hali- 
carnassus, was  lost  in  the  constant  and  steady  light 
which  had  beamed  for  five  centuries  from  the  halls 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  While  hundreds  of  erudite 
professors  of  every  art,  and  of  all  learning,  wandered 
from  the  centre  of  ancient  discipline  to  instruct  in 
their  own  homes  the  patrician  youth  of  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  mankind  still  recognised  in  undi- 
minished force  the  necessity  of  a course  of  study  at 
Athens  itself,  to  equip  the  complete  scholar  and 
gentleman,  the  most  accomplished  product  of  intel- 
lectual training.* 

The  instruction,  however,  imparted  in  these  vene- 
rable seats  was  of  a highly  conventional  comerT.tiTe 
character.  None  but  a weak  enthusiast  ?i',‘rSSive«uy 
here  and  there  maintained  with  the  fervour 
of  genuine  belief  the  tenets  of  any  one  of  the  philo- 
sophic sects,  each  of  which  had  reigned  in  turn,  or 
had  contended  with  rival  claims  in  the  schools  of 
Athens.  On  every  side  it  was  tacitly  acknowledged 
that  the  limits  of  each  specific  dogma  had  been 
reached,  and  that  either  all  must  be  abandoned  to- 
gether as  shadowy  and  baseless,  or  each  be  allowed 
to  hold  its  authority  unquestioned  within  its  own 
province.  To  admit  the  first  alternative  would  have 

' Aulas  Gellius,  writing  at  Athens  about  this  time,  gives  a glimpse 
occasionally  of  the  habits  of  the  young  men  who  met  for  study  at 
Athens.  His  account  is  perhaps  rather  satirical.  See  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  supper  given  by  the  philosophcr^Taurus  (TVbct  Att.  xi. 
1.3.);  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  students  kept  the  Saturnalia: 
“ Quoerebantur  autcm  res  hujusmodi:  aut  sententia  poetac  vcteris 
Icpide  obscura,  non  anxic;  aut  histnrio;  antiquioris  rcquisitio;  aut 
decreti  cujuspiam  ex  philosopbia  perperam  invulguti;  aut  captionis 
sophisticiB  solutio;  aut  iuopinati  rariorisve  verbi  indagatio.”  xviii.  2. 
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been  treason  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  human  under- 
standing, an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
dead ; but  the  second  was  well-adapted  to  recommend 
itself  to  an  age  still  devoted  to  study,  still  curious 
about  psychological  laws,  but  which  despaired  of 
arriving  at  conclusive  results  in  any  direction.  The 
broad  principle  that  all  ancient  doctrines  were  true 
enough  to  be  taught,  was  the  charter  of  the  great 
Grecian  university.  Accordingly,  all  such  doctrines 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  domicile  in  it ; all 
were  established,  and  endowed  with  public  salaries 
or  by  private  liberality ; all  were  allowed  to  be  equally 
important  for  the  education  of  the  ripe  and  perfect 
scholar ; and  the  teachers  of  all  lived  together  in  a 
state  of  conventional  antagonism  not  incompatible 
with  entire  social  harmony,  and  almost  jovial  good 
fellowship.  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  Pyrrhonists  and  Cynics  disputed  together 
or  thundered  one  against  another  simultaneously 
through  the  morning,  and  bathed,  dined,  and  joked 
in  company  with  easy  indifference  all  the  evening. 
Of  new  opinions,  of  real  inquiries,  of  exclusive  en- 
thusiasm they  were  all  perhaps  equally  jealous ; but 
Athens  weis  eminently  a Conservative  University,  and 
the  men  who  yearned  for  actual  truth,  and  still 
dreamed,  if  it  was  but  a dream,  that  after  six  hundred 
years  of  free  speculation,  the  truth  had  been  ever 
missed,  but  might  yet  be  discovered,  did  not  generally 
repair  to  the  Academus  or  Lyceum  in  search  of  it. 

If,  however,  the  matter  of  this  scholastic  teaching 
The  profe.-  was  SO  little  regarded,  if  it  waa  imderstood 
SubiilulfS  fkat  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  said  for 
Atheoi.  Academism  or  Peripateticism,  that  convic- 
tion and  persuasion  on  the  most  venerable  subjects 
of  ancient  debate  were  altogether  out  of  date,  the 
manner  of  teaching  and  expounding  seemed  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  more  serious  attention  than  ever. 
The  language,  the  style,  even  the  gesture  and  de- 
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meanour  of  the  lecturer,  attracted  hearers  who  would 
have  paid  little  heed  to  vehement  assertions  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  his  principles.  To  imbue  the 
disciple  with  the  idiom  of  the  best  Attic  literature 
was  now, considered  essential  to  a liberal  education ; 
and  the  writings  of  this  age  which  emanated  from 
the  schools  of  Greece,  are  coloured  by  a direct  and 
not  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Xenophon  and  his  con- 
temporaries. In  expoimding  the  arts  of  composition 
there  may  have  been  more  originality.  Had  the 
masters  of  rhetoric  of  a more  genial  era  taken  equal 
pains  with  their  successors  in  the  second  century  to 
mould  the  forms  of  speech  and  writing,  we  should 
scarcely  have  lost  all  traces  of  their  labours,  while  we 
retain  the  technical  precepts  of  Hermogenes,  illus- 
trated by  the  laboured  exercitations  of  Dion,  Maximus 
and  Aristides.  The  name  of  Sophist  had  long  re- 
covered ’from  whatever  obloquy  had  been  cast  on 
it  by  Socrates,  and  was  extended  to  embrace  the 
doctors  and  professors  in  all  branches  of  literary 
acquirement.  The  nobility  of  Home  thronged  to 
listen  to  their  eloquence;  crowds  not  of  scholars 
and  neophytes  only,  but  of  mature  and  accomplished 
men  of  the  world  attended  upon  their  lectures,  ad- 
mired and  discussed  their  respective  merits,  attached 
themselves  to  their  classes,  and  caught  up  their 
watchwords,  though  no  germ  of  truth  perhaps  had 
been  discovered  or  suggested  by  them  through  the 
long  period  of  their  sovereignty.  For  half  a century 
these  lecturers  had  been  salaried  by  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  though  the  academic  system  had  not 
yet  attained  its  full  development,  we  may  speak  even 
now  of  the  established  hierarchy  of  the  sophists  at 
Athens,  the  chief  of  whom  occupied  what  was  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  throne  of  the  university. 
Of  the  three  principal  chairs,  those  of  Sophistics  or 
Khetoric,  of  Politics  and  of  Philosophy,  that  of 
Sophistics  took  the  first  rank,  and  was  endowed  with 
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a stipend  of  10,000  drachmae,  equivalent  perhaps  to 
500Z. ' ; but  the  stipend  was  probably  the  least  part 
of  the  emoluments  of  a place  which  commanded  the 
whole  market  of  private  tuition.  One  Chrestus  de- 
clined a recommendation  for  it  to  the  emperor,  in 
whose  patronage  it  lay,  saying  in  his  affected  way, 
T/te  myriad  malces  not  the  man ; but  in  fact  he  was 
the  well-feed  tutor  of  a hundred  private  pupils,  a 
position  which  no  imperial  liberality,  then  or  since, 
could  easily  improve.  The  throne,  however,  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  a place  for  life.  Philagrus, 
who  once  ascended  it,  may  have  won  the  eminence 
by  the  vigour  and  vehemence  of  his  character : he 
had  been  known  to  box  the  ears  of  an  inattentive 
listener.  But  the  mild  Aspasius,  who  lounged  indo- 
lently on  his  cushions  to  old  age,  and  cared  not, 
while  he  drew  his  stipend,  whether  his  audience 
listened  or  not,  was  reproached  by  public  opinion  for 
not  resigning  a distinction  of  which  he  proved  him- 
self unworthy.* 

The  fashion  of  playing  at  oratory  by  sham  contests 
The.o  hi.ti  factitious  subjects  enjoyed  a marvellous 
»tAtheni,»nd  vitality  iu  the  ancient  world.  At  Home 
their  te4ch-  the  genuine  contests  of  the  forum  were 
replaced  by  the  exercises  not  wholly  unreal 
of  the  imperial  bar;  in  many  modern  states  the 
absence  of  political  discussion  has  been  partly  com- 

' Philostratus,  Vit.  Sophixt.  ii.  2.  20.  Comp.  Lncian,  Eunuch.  3. 
Fhilostratus  elsewhere  seems  to  state  one  talent,  25t,as  the  salary  of 
the  iroAtTiKis  dp6vot  at  Athens,  which  I do  not  understand.  Vit,  Soph. 
ii.  20.  Tatian  {Apol.  p.  70.)  mentions  the  sum  of  600  aurei,  or 
guineas. 

• Philostr.  Vit.  Sophist  ii.  8.  33.  Marquardt  in  Becker’s  Alter- 
thiimer,  iii.  2.  p.  87.,  has  collected  in  a note  the  principal  passages 
which  relate  to  the  endowment  of  learned  men  by  Vespasian  and  his 
successors.  Of  Hadrian  Spartian  says  expres.sly,  c.  16.:  “ Omnes 
jjrofessores  et  bonornvit  et  divites  fecit  . . . doctores  qui  profession! 
sure  inliabilcs  videbantur,  ditatos  honoratosque  a professione  di- 
inisit.”  Aspasius  was  inexcusable!  The  liberality  of  Hadrian  seems 
to  have  been  further  e.xtended  by  Antoninus  Pius  and  Alexander 
Sever  us. 
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pensated  by  the  sphere  of  influence  allotted  to  the 
pulpit ; but  it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  social  history 
to  account  for  the  interest  so  long  felt  or  feigned  in 
the  schools  of  ancient  Greece  for  the  mere  shadows  of 
thought  and  speculation  by  which  they  were  occupied. 
The  facile  eloquence  of  the  sophists  seems  to  have 
been  exercised  equally  in  the  illustration  of  philoso- 
phical tenets,  and  in  the  discussion  of  themes  for 
declamation.  The  clever  and  learned  personages 
enumerated  in  long  succession  by  Philostratus  in 
his  Lives  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  class,  who 
were  the  admiration  of  Athens  and  all  Hellas  for 
more  than  a century,  are  celebrated  by  him  rather 
for  their  rhetorical  powers  than  for  their  skill  in  the 
exposition  of  dogmas,  though  their  philosophical 
science  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted.  His  pane- 
gyric, enlivened  as  it  often  is  by  anecdotes  of  wit 
and  character,  fails  for  the  most  part  to  convey  to 
us  distinct  personal  conceptions ; nevertheless  the 
general  character  of  the  class  is  portrayed  with  much 
vividness.  Born  in  various  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
and  generally  gravitating  to  Athens  as  their  natural 
home,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  them  were 
related  to  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  could  boast  a 
connexion  with  senators  and  consulars.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Polemon  to  whom  Trajan  granted  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  taxes,  an  ex- 
emption  extended  by  Hadrian  to  his  pos- 
terity; whom  his  own  countrymen  at  Smyrna  so 
praised  and  flattered  that  he  could  venture  to  say  to 
the  Athenians,  You  have  some  credit,  gentlemen,  fat' 
being  intelligent  hearers ; allow  me  test  your  capa- 
city ; who  was  so  eloquent  that  the  eloquent  Herodes 
dared  not  speak  after  him ; but  who  dpng  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six,  which  in  other  professions  might  be  con- 
sidered old,  was  reputed  a mere  youth  in  sophistry,  for 
the  sophist  continues  learning  to  the  last,  and  storing 
VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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up  the  fruits  of  exercise  and  experience.'  Such  was 
the  great  Herodes  himself,  descended  on  the  one  side 
H«rod«  . froiiQ'  Roman  consulars,.  on  the  other  from 
Atuciu.  mythic  ^Eacidae,  the  inheritor  of  im- 

mense riches,  which  he  used  so  well,  that  Plutus,it  was 
said,  though  blind  with  others^  opened  wide  his  eyes 
when  he  showered  blessings  on  this  generous  favour- 
ite ; who  found  a treasure,  which  when  he  declared  to 
Nerva  it  was  more  than  he  could  rise,  the  emperor  in 
his  boundless  confidence  bade  him  then  afettse ; who 
received  the  name  of  Atticus  not  only  for  his  love  to 
Athens,  like  the  Roman  Pomponius,  but  for  the  en- 
dowments he  had  heaped  upon  it,  and  the  buildings 
he  had  erected ; but  who  was  so  devoted  to  rhetori- 
cal study,  so  anxious  for  success  in  art,  that  being 
deputed  to  address  the  emperor  for  his  favourite  city, 
and  unfortunately  breaking  down  from  nervousness, 
he  rushed  to  the  river  bank — so  ran  the  story — to 
drown  himself.* 


The  vanity  and  frivolity  of  these-  masters  of  word- 
Thephiioto-  fence  have  often  been  depicted,  and  the 
fiutoriln  most  salient  features  of  their  hfe  and  con- 
piutoreh.  versation  may  easily  be  made  to  appear 
more  ridiculous  than  they  really  were.  They  have 
had  the  misfortune,  however,  of  being  most  particu- 
larly described  to  us  by  a generation  even  more 
frivolous  than  their  own,  and  we  must  not  accept 
without  reserve  the  character  of  the  men  and  their 


system  as-  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  Philostratus. 
The  remains  of  Plutarch’s  voluminous  writings  show 
that  he  rose  far  above  the  level  of  the  Polemon  or 


> Fhilostr.  Vit.  Sophist,  L 25.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Olympienm,  Polemon  ascended  the  steps  of  the  portico  and 
made  an  enthnsiastic  harangue  to  the  people : 6 Si  &nrfp  tUSti,  arhaas 
robs  S^aXfiobs  M rds  IfSij  srapKrra/iii'as  iyuolas,  iwa^Kty  iaxnby  ry 
\iyf,  Kol.&ir5  rijs  KprfirTSos  rod  ytu  Sif\fx9ij  woKKa  «al  doa/fidota, 
wpooifuoy  srolovutyos  rod  Kiyou,  rb  /xi)  oBisi  rV  irtpl  abrov  Sp/iify  ytytodtu 
ol.  Vit  Sophist  i.  3. 

*■  Philostr.  Vit  Sophist  u.  1. 
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Herodes  of  our  biographer.  He  was  at  least  an 
earnest  believer  in  his  own  creed,  and  conscientious 
in  the  practice  of  the  virtues  he  commended..  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
Domitian’s  palace,  the  sage  of  Chaeronea  lectured  to 
a Roman  audience  on  the  highest  ends  of  life,  and 
the  true  measure  of  happiness  and  goodness.  His 
teaching  had  for  the  most  part  a direct  moral  object, 
with  little  tendency  to  speculative  refinements.  He 
cared  not  for  the  name  of  any  sect  or  leader,  but 
pleaded  the  cause  of  moral  beauty  in  the  interest  of 
truth  only.  What  his  precepts  wanted  in  authority 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  examples  with  which 
his  wide  historical  knowledge  could  illustrate  them» 
Plutarch’s  Parallel  Lives  are  eminently  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  And  in  estimating  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  times  and  the  influence  of  the  teachers, 
we  must  not  fail  to  remark  the  soundness  of  this 
writer’s  moral  judgments,  as  displayed  throughout  his 
compositions.  There  is  no  work  perhaps  of  antiquity 
that  Christian  parents  can  put  so  securely  into  the 
hands  of  their  children ; the  Christian  statesman  may 
draw  lessons  from  it  in  wisdom,  and  the  Christian 
moralist  in  virtue.  The  work  is,  in  another  point  of 
view,  a curious  monument  of  its  epoch.  The  author’s 
object  was  to  draw  a fair  and  friendly  comparison 
between  the  Grreeks  and  the  Romans,  his  own  country- 
men and  the  foreigner,  between  the  conquered  and  the 
conquerors,  the  spoiled  and  the  spoilers,  the  slaves  and 
the  masters ; between  men  whom  other  censors  would 
have  ever  delighted  to  contrast  as  the  spiritual  Hel- 
lene and  the  brutal  Italian,  or  again  as  the  cringing 
G-rseculus  and  the  lofty  RomuUdes.^  Yet,  through- 
out this  long  series  of  lives,  this  glittering  array  of 
virtues  and  vices,  personal  and  nationa},  there  is  no 
word,  I think,  of  subservience  or  flattery,  of  scorn  or 
vanity,  of  humiliation  or  triumph,  to  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  writer  in  the  face  of  his  Roman  rulers*. 
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Whether  we  consider  the  book  as  addressed  to  the 
, Grreeks  or  to  the  Romans,  the  absence  of  any  such 
indications  of  feeling  is  undoubtedly  remarkable. 
To  me  it  seems  most  honourable  both  to  the  one 
people  and  to  the  other ; moreover,  it  is  invaluable 
for  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the  prevalent  sentiment 
of  the  unity  of  all  races  and  classes  imder  a common 
dispensation. 

Of  the  celebrated  sophist,  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
Apoiionin.  most  illustrious  preacher  of  this  dis- 

ofxyan..  peusatiou,  little  can  safely  be  advanced, 
inasmuch  as  all  our  knowledge  of  him  comes  through 
the  distorting  medium  of  the  romance,  miscalled  his 
life,  by  Philostratus.  The  remarks  which  would  na- 
turally be  challenged  by  that  singular  performance 
belong  to  the  historian  of  the  third  century  rather 
than  of  the  second.  All  that  can  here  be  properly 
said  of  its  hero  is,  that  he  deserves  notice  as  the  first 
perhaps  of  those  itinerant  homibsts  who  began,  from 
the  Flavian  period,  to  go  about  proclaiming  moral 
truths,  collecting  groups  of  hearers,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  knowledge  on  every 
soil  that  could  receive  it.  It  was  by  the  first  Christian 
teachers  that  the  example  of  this  predication  was  set ; 
and  the  effect  produced  on  thoughtful  spirits  by  the 
OQnspicuous  career  of  St  Paul  and  his  associates  is 
evinced,  to  my  apprehension,  by  the  self-imposed 
mission  of  Apollonius  in  the  second,  and  of  Dion  in 
the  third  generation  after  them. 

Of  the  life,  the  conduct,  and  the  specific  teaching 
of  Dion  Chrysostomus,  so  called  by  his  con- 

Dion  Pruuuf,  , 

•nrnuned  temporaries  tor  ms  eminent  eloquence,  we 

Chjjwitomai.  ^ i . <i  i • i i i 

possess  details  on  which  we  can  rely,  whence 
we  may  learn  what  service  a high-minded  sophist 
might  perform  in  the  interests  of  morality.'  In  his 

' Pliilofitr.  Fit  Sophist  i.  7. : Alai'a  Si  tJh/  Upva-aToy  ovie  oTS'  Sri  XPV 
■wpoauTfiy  Sui  r))v  is  irdyra  hptrfiy  ’ApaXBtlas  "fip  Kfpas  ijv,  ri  roS 
\iyov. 
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younger  days,  while  yet  a mere  rhetorician,  this  man 
had  come  to  Rome  from  his  birthplace  Prusa,  and 
had  attached  liimself  to  a distinguished  personage, 
possibly  to  Flavius  Clemens,  in  whose  fall  he  became 
himself  involved.  Domitian  threatened  him  with 
death,  and  he  fled,  taking  with  him,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Delphic  orade,  only  two  books,  one  of  Plato  and 
one  of  Demosthenes.*  He  retired  to  a Grecian  colony 
on  the  frontier  of  the  empire ; but  even  amid  the 
marshes  of  the  Getae  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  forego 
his  real  name,  and  disguise  himself  in  rags,  and  some- 
times apparently  to  plunge  into  deeper  concealment 
on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes.  At  the  moment, 
however,  of  Domitian’s  death,  Dion  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a Roman  encampment  on  the  Danube,  ' 
and'  here,  when  the  soldiers  resented  their  emperor’s 
assassination  and  murmured  at  the  reported  accession 
of  Nerva,  he  harangued  them  with  irresistible  elo- 
quence, and  secured  their  adhesion  to  the  elect  of  the 
senate.®  Nerva  received  him  with  open  arms.  Under 
this  prince  and  his  successor  he  recovered  more  than 
his  former  estimation,  and  became  a prime  favourite 
with  Trajan,  who  often  invited  him  to  his  table,  and 
carried  him  in  his  chariot,  and  was  wont,  according 
to  the  story,  to  reply  to  his  most  charming  discourses, 
I adviire  you  exceedingly,  hut  I don’t  'pretend  to 
understand  a word  you  say.  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  haunts  of  civilized  and  educated  men,  the  com- 
monplaces of  philosophy,  with  which  the  sophist  was 
abundantly  furnished,  passed  current  for  wisdom  and 
truth ; but  it  was  among  tbe  ruder  sons  of  nature  on 
the  borders  of  the  Scythian  wilderness  that,  on  being 
earnestly  questioned,  the  emptiness  of  such  rhetorical 

* Dion  Chrys.  Oral.  xiii.  xlvi.  The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  patron  with  whom  he  was  involved  are  remarkable,  and  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  a case  of  suflFerin(t  for  opinion:  5id  raCro 
&wo6av6vTos  Si  & iro\Aoit  Kol  trycSlii'  irairtv  iS6Kfi  neueipiot. 

* Philostr.  l.c.  who  quotes  from  Homer:  airrcip  6 yunviiBri  PoK^tav 
woXtf/UTjTis  'OSwratvs, 
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flourifihee  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  set  himself  to 
examine  his  own  conscience  and  spiritual  belief.  The 
result  was  the  abandonment  of  the  word-war  of  the 
dogmatists,  and  the  embrace  of  the  simple  morality  of 
Socrates,  as  the  only  man  among  the  ancients  whose 
homely  sense  could  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
human  nature,  or  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  an  awakened 
intelligence.’  The  eflFect  of  this  discovery  upon  the 
p^an  philosopher  may  be  likened  to  that  of  religious 
conversion  on  the  Christian  disciple.  Henceforth 
Dion  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
preached  the  duties  which  he  practised.  He  ex- 
pounded not  the  metaphysics  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus, 
but  their  moral  maxims ; diflfused  the  knowledge  of 
divine  law  and  Providence,  taught  moderation  to  the 
haughty,  patience  to  the  impetuous,  resignation  to 
the  afflicted.  To  Trajan  on  the  throne  he  set  forth 
the  beauty  of  justice  and  the  true  dignity  of  power; 
to  the  turbulent  mobs  of  the  Italian  cities  he  showed 
how  the  order  of  nature,  the  appointed  course  of  the 
sun  and  stars,  might  enforce  the  duty  of  obedience ; 
the  fantastic  and  drunken  crowds  of  Alexandria  he 
rebuked  for  their  levity  and  intemperance ; he  startled 
the  vanity  of  the  Athenians  by  exposing  the  worth- 
lessness of  their  rhetoric  and  sophistics.  He  illus- 
trated with  sense  and  humanity  the  well-known 
paradox  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  man  alone  is 
free,  and  used  it  as  a text  for  preaching  forbearance 
towards  the  slave.*  Dion  and  others  like  him  have 
been  called  the  popular  preachers  of  natural  religion, 
and  the  improved  tone  of  society  at  this  period,  of 
which  we  have  discovered  many  traces,  may  in  part 
be  justly  ascribed  to  the  religious  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  discharged  their  self-appointed  office. 
The  name  of  Chrysostom  may  have  already  reminded 

' Dion  Chrys.  Chat.  xiii. 

* Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  xiv.  p.  233.;  xv.  p.  238.  foil.  See  Wallon^ 
VEtclavage  dant  tAnti<juitl,  iii.  34. 
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us  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  ancient  CJhristian 
orators,  and  his  speeches,  of  which  a large  number 
are  preserved,  may  be  compared,  with  little  disad- 
vantage, with  the  sermons  of  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, for  their  warm  appeals  both  to  the  heart  and 
the  conscience  of  their  bearers.* 

But  the  foundation  of  morality,  as  laid  by  the 
sophist,  could  rest  only  on  the  judgments  of  chri.ti«i 
the  conscience,  and  its  dim  and  fluctuating 
ideas  of  goodness  and  holiness.  At  Athens, 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  empire,  there  were  other 
teachers  at  work  who  pleaded  the  direct  constraint 
of  authoritative  dogmas.  They  appealed  at  once  to 
men’s  hopes  and  fears,  by  the  doctrine  of  a resurrec- 
tion and  a future  retribution.  This  was  the  creed 
preached  of  old  on  Mars’  hill  by  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as 
the  divine  complement  to  the  ethics  of  Zeno  and 
Epicurus.  This  was  the  keystone  required  to  bind 
together  the  broad  arch  of  principles  which  spanned 
the  duties  of  mankind.  In  Athens,  the  home  of 
argument  and  logic,  the  faith  of  Christ  could  not  be 
propovmded  as  a bare  ceremonial  law  ; it  must  be  set 
forth  as  a metaphysical  creed and  as  such  it  at- 
tracted some  at  least  among  the  philosophers  them- 
selves, and  carried  off  men  of  learning  and  acumen 
from  the  shadowy  illusions  of  the  Lyceum  and  the 
Academus.  The  Christian  apologists  of  the  second 
century,  such  as  Justin  and  others,  converts  them- 
selves from  the  Gentile  philosophy,  excited  the  in- 
terest and  admiration  of  their  hearers  by  plunging 
them  into  the  mysteries  of  their  new  faith,  and 
especially  the  deepest  of  all  mysteries,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  If  the  wisdom  of  the  world  was 
repelled  by  the  story  of  Christ’s  humiliation  and 
sufferings,  it  was  atriacted,  on  the  other  hand,  by 

' Dion  ChrygoRtom  is  well  described,  and  not  perhaps  too  highly 
estimated,  by  M.  Martha,  in  the  Revue  Contemporaine,  Paris,  1857. 
Let  Moralietu  de  t Empire  Romain,  1864. 
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ihe  promise  revealed  at  his  resurrection,  and  this 
cardinal  dogma  became  the  stronghold  of  the  new 
faith  in  its  contests  with  the  Gentile  moralists.  The 
presence  of  the  emperor  in  Athens,  and  the  curiosity 
with  which  he  surveyed  all  the  conflicts  of  human 
opinion,  encouraged  ^e  Christian  teachers  to  address 
him  as  a truth-seeker  himself,  and  to  defend  their 
own  bold  and  novel  creed  against  the  reasonings,  the 
sneers,  and  the  violence  of  their  antagonists.  Though 
devoted  from  early  habit  to  the  ancient  formulas  of 
Grecian  wisdom,  and  generally  content  to  roam  from 
the  halls  of  one  familiar  teacher  to  those  of  another, 
n»dri«i’i  Hadrian  was  nevertheless  inquisitive  and 
lh«  curinuD  restless  by  nature,  and  the  vague  aspira- 
tions  suggested  to  him  at  his  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis,—  for  he  had  pried  into 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  heathen  world, — could 
not  fail  to  arouse  him  to  the  pretensions  of  a creed 
which  was  founded  directly  on  the  doctrine  of  Im- 
mortahty.*  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
Christianity,  which  even  at  Borne  assumed  to  unin- 
structed eyes  the  appearance  of  a Greek  speculation, 
at  Athens,  the  very  centre  of  Greece,  seemed  to 
^ emanate  directly  from  the  schools.  Accordingly 
Hadrian  listened  graciously  to  the  apologies  of  Quad- 
ratus  and  Aristides,  who  appeared  perhaps  before 
him  in  the  actual  garb  of  philosophers’;  and  the 


‘ Spartian,  Hadr.  13.;  Euseb.  Ckron.  a.  122.  This  emperor’s 
cnriosity,  particularly  in  religious  matters,  is  affirmed  by  a consensus 
of  authority.  Tertullian,  ./Ipo/.  5.:  “ Curiosit*itum  omnium  explo- 
rator.”  Euseb.  HisL  EccL  v.  5.:  rtii^a  ri  rifiiipya  ■KoKvrpoeynoi/uv. 
Julian,  in  Catar,:  iroAi/vpcry^rwi'  rd  dird^ra.  Like  many  of  the 
Homans  he  demeaned  himself  very  differently  in  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces;  hence  it  could  be  said  of  him  at  Home,  notwithstanding 
the  character  he  then  bore  abroad:  “Sacra  Bomana  diligentissime 
cnravit,  j>ercgrina  contempsit.” 

* Justin  the  Martjrr,  whose  apologies  were  addressed  to  Hadrian’s 
successors,  expressly  states  of  himself  that  he  continued  after  his  con> 
version  to  wear  the  philosopher’s  habit.  {Dial  cum  Tiyph.  init.) 
Aristides  was  also  a convert  from  the  heathen  philosophy,  but  the 
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mildness  he  exercised  towards  the  believers  may  not 
unreasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  their 
reputed  learning  and  wisdom.' 

But  Athens  was  on  the  whole  the  great  conser- 
vative University  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
the  noble  youths  who  flocked  to  it  for  the 
teaching  of  the  sophists,  imbibed  a convic- 
tion  that  the  whole  circle  of  learning  had 
been  there  described,  and  no  further  discoveries  in 
ethics  or  metaphysics  remained  to  reward  industry 
or  genius.  At  Athens  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  re- 
strained by  the  influence  of  great  names  and  long  re- 
vered associations.  Thence  the  student  returned  to 
Rome  with  his  ears  closed  against  all  novel  opinions, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  past,  satisfied  with  the 
assurance  that  the  existing  generation,  if  there  was 
no  new  truth  for  it  to  discover,  was  blest  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  accumulated  discoveries  of  ages. 
Though  bred  himself  in  this  school  of  self-compla- 
cency, and  fitted  by  his  powers  of  acquisition  to 
master  all  the  knowledge  which  Athens  had  stamped 
with  her  sanction,  Hadrian  was  not  so  easily  con- 

same,  however  probable,  cannot  be  said  with  confidence  of  Qua- 
dratns,  who  is  only  known  to  us  as  the  bishop  of  Athens.  See  Euseh. 
Hitt  Ecckt.  iv.  23.;  S.  Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illuslr.  19,  20.  The  only 
existing  fragment  of  Quadratus  asserts  in  the  boldest  manner  reputed 
miracles  of  healing  and  resurrection : ol  dfpaw(v$ttrrts,  oi  ij>turr6.rrfs 
it  t>ticput>.  Compare  Routb,  Heliq.  Sacr.  i.  71.;  Milmao,  Hitt,  of 
Christianity,  ii.  153.  note. 

* From  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  1.  66.,  and  Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  8, 9.,  we 
learn  that  Hadrian,  in  answer  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  prefect  of  Asia, 
directed  him  to  keep  strictly  to  the  law  in  bis  treatment  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  nut  to  yield  to  popular  clamour  against  them.  It  would 
seem  that  since  IVajan’s  rescript  the  law  had  shaped  itself  into  a 
more  definite  form;  still  the  nio(le  and  extent  of  executing  it  app<'ars 
to  have  been  left  generally  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities. 
It  is  strange,  however,  and  shows  how  little  we  really  know  of  the 
Roman  procedure,  to  find  the  Christian  apologist  Melito  addressing 
Hadrian’s  successors  with  the  assertion  that  the  persecution  of  the 
disciples  in  Asia  in  his  time  is  something  quite  new  : rh  yip  oBSe 
wctirorf  ytifS/ityor  yuv  Sukinfreu  t2i  ray  Btocrtfiiy  ytyot  natyois  iKavyifityoy 
Siyitaat  nari  ri/y  'haiar.  Euseb.  Eod,  Hitt  iv.  2fi. 
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tented.  From  temper,  from  experience,  and  from 
the  freshness  of  intellect  which  he  nourished  by  con- 
stant movement,  he  still  retained  an  interest  in  every 
pretension  to  novelty,  and  traced  with  undiminished 
zest  all  the  eccentricities  of  the  human  mind.’  He 
Hecronei  crossed  over  from  Athens  to  Alexandria, 
and  there  a new  scene  opened  upon  him. 
A.  i>.  180,131.  rpjjg  Egyptian  capital  bore,  like  that  of 
Greece,  the  character  of  a University.  Thither  also  the 
youth  of  every  province  flocked  to  attwid  the  lectures 
of  another  tribe  of  sophists;  and  there  too  profes- 
sors of  every  science  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  or  by  endowments  which  had  existed  from 
ribe«i  »d  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  academic 
dSSi'terof  life  of  Alexandria,  such  as  it  had  already  con- 
drian  un“'  tiuued  for  four  centuries,  was  cast  nearly  in 
Teraiiy.  .^^h  wMch  OUT  niodem  ideas  are 

most  familiar.  The  Museum  was  an  assemblage  of 
lecture  rooms,  private  chambers,  common  halls,  and 
libraries,  in  which  the  professors  dined,  studied  and 
disputed  together,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  a 
himdred  generations  of  pupils.®  The  Brucheum  was 
a similar  institution  aflfiliated  to  the  Museum.  The 
emperor  Claudius  had  endowed  a separate  college  in 
which  his  own  histories  were  appointed  to  form  a 

' It  was  from  his  own  lore  of  eccentricity  that  he  pretended  to 
prefer  Cato  to  Cicero,  Ennius  to  Virgil,  Antiraachus  to  Homer. 
Spiartian,  Hadr.  16.  In  compliment  to  this  fancy  an  Alexandrian 
poet  composed  24  books  of  a work  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Anti-Homerus.  Orion  ventnred  on  the  tow  de  force  of  haranguing 
him  in  a Latin  panegyric,  a task  to  which  few  Greeks  would  hare 
been  equal.  Hadrian  repaid  these  flatteries  by  writing  a long  poem 
in  Greek,  in  praise  of  Alexandria  and  its  founder.  “ Cum  his  pro* 
fessoribus  et  philosophis  libris  vel  carminibus  invicem  editis  ssepe 
certavit.”  Spartian,  c.  15.  Hadrian’s  visit  to  Alexandria  may  be 
dated  a.d.  130,  131.  Gregorovius,  p.  39. 

* Strabo,  xvii.  1.;  Fhilostr.  Vit.  Sophist  i.  22.;  Ammian.  Marcell, 
xxii.  16. : “ Diuturnum  prsestantium  hominum  domicilium.”  For  the 
public  libraries  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  see  A.  Gellins,  vi.  17. 
There  is  a full  account  of  Alexandria,  the  Serapeum,  the  Brucheum, 
the  libraries,  &c,  in  Ammianus,  l.c. 
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substantial  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
Temple  of  Serapis  accommodated  the  remains  of  the 
Ptolemsean  library  which  had  escaped  from  Caesar’s 
fire.  There  it  continued  to  receive  large  additions, 
which  made  it  once  more,  in  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, the  great  storehouse  of  ancient  learning.  But 
Alexandria  was  the  university  of  progress.  Though 
the  city  of  the  great  Macedonian  had  now  existed 
•for  near  five  hundred  years,  its  ripe  age  was  not 
encircled  with  the  antique  associations  which  ren- 
dered Athens  peculiarly  venerable.  Alexandria  had 
no  mythology  and  no  legendary  poetry.  She  had 
not  grown  through  the  obscurity  of  immemorial  ages ; 
she  was  a creation  of  historic  times.  From  the  first 
her  career  had  been  marked  out  for  her  by  the  fiat 
of  her  founder ; she  had  been  devoted  originally  to 
the  material  pursuits  of  commerce ; and  now  in  her 
maturity,  she  was  an  emporium  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  speculations  along  with  the  products  of 
various  climes  and  industries.  Alexandria  was  ac- 
customed to  welcome  novelty  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
arts  and  manufactures.  With  her  discovery  was  at 
a premium;  and  even  ethics  and  metaphysics  had 
their  exchangeable  value  among  the  curious  of  all 
nations,  who  met  at  the  junction  of  three  continents ; 
for  her  ships  were  the  feelers  with  which  she  touched 
on  Greece  and  Italy,  while  her  site  was  debateable 
land  between  Africa  and  Asia.*  Through  Alexandria 
ran  the  current  of  Eastern  thought  which  now  set 
most  strongly  westward.  The  Greek  philosophy  do- 
miciled in  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies  was  stirred  to 
its  depths  by  converging  streams  from  Syria,  Persia 
and  India.  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  estab- 


* The  isthmng  of  Suez  or  the  stream  of  the  Nile  has  generally 
been  specified  as  the  bonndary  of  the  two  continents:  hnt  in  Csesar's 
time  the  line  of  demarkation  was  snpposed  popularly  to  run  through 
the  centre  of  the  city  of  Alexandria.  De  Bell.  Alex.  14.:  Frssdicant 
partem  esse  Alexandrise  dimidiam  Africse.” 
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lished  side  by  side  with  the  gross  idolatry  of  the 
Copts,  and  the  elemental  worship  of  the  Sabaeans. 
The  fantastic  theosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  of  which  the 
local  and  the  spiritual  filiation  are  equally  unknown 
to  us,  exercised  an  unacknowledged  influence  wher- 
ever the  human  mind  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
problems  of  man’s  relation  to  the  Deity.  Into  this 
new  world  of  conflicting  opinions  Hadrian  threw 
himself  with  vehemence  and  ardour.  He  made  • 
himself  at  home  in  the  discussions  of  the  Alexan- 
drian schools,  and  was  more  entertained  than  en- 
lightened by  the  wayward  imaginations  which  they 
paraded  before  him.  The  impression  made  upon 
him  is  discovered  from  a letter  in  which  he  describes 
to  Servianus  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  place.'  1 
am  now  become  fully  acquainted,  he  says,  with  that 
Egypt  which  you  extol  so  highly.  I have  found  the 
people  vain,  fickle  and  shifting  with  every  breath  of 
opi/nion.  Those  who  worship  Sei'upis  are  in  fact 
Ghi'istians ; and  they  who  call  themselves  Ghi'istian 
bishops  are  actually  worshippers  of  Serapis.  There 
is  no  chief  of  a Jewish  synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no 
Ghristian  bishop,  who  is  not  an  astrologer,  a fortune- 
teller and  a conjuror.  The  patriarch  himself,  when 
he  comes  to  Egypt,  is  compelled  by  one  party  to 
worship  Serapis,  by  the  other  Ghrist.  Then,  after 
a digression  on  the  busy  and  restless  character  of  the 
people,  he  continues : They  have  but  one  God  (al- 
luding to  their  idolatry  of  lucre) — him  Ghristians, 


• The  (reiminenesg  of  the  letter  may  be  qneationed  on  the  pxonnd 
of  VeruB  being  mentioned  as  Hadrian’s  son.  It  wnald  appear  from 
Spattian  that  this  prince  was  not  adopted  till  the  year  1 35.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  letter 
was  written  from  Alexandria  in  the  time  at  Hadrian’s  visit  in  131. 
But  the  importance  attached  to  the  Christians  and  the  interest  showb 
in  them,  not  to  mention  the  premature  degeneracy  imputed  to  them, 
seem  to  me  to  tlirow  much  doubt  upon  it.  The  letter  is  not  recorded 
by  Hadrian’s  biographer  S|<artianus,  hut  occurs  ihcidentally  in  the 
life  of  a later  emperor  by  V'opiscus.  Vit.  Saturnin,  c.  S. 
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Jews  and  Gentiles  worship  all  alike.}  The  ardour 
of  the  Alexandrians  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  thus 
pungently  satirized,  and  we  can  understand  how  the 
bustle  of  a great  commercial  emporium  would  sur- 
prise an  observer  accustomed  to  the  dignified  som- 
nolence of  an  old-fashioned  city  like  Athens ; but  the 
sneer  thus  loosely  hazarded  against  the  opinions 
current  among  them  may  require  some  closer  con- 
sideration. 

It  must  strike  us  with  surprise  that  the  philosophic 
emperor,  a smatterer  in  all  knowledge,  and  t,i,en 
a spy  upon  all  opinions,  should  direct  his 
remarks,  not  to  the  state  of  Gentile  philo- 
sophy,  but  to  that  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
belief.  Possibly,  if  we  knew  the  occasion  of  this 
letter,  which,  from  certain  allusions  it  contains,  must 
belong  to  a date  some  years  later  than  Hadrian’s 
actual  visit,  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
might  be  more  apparent ; but  taking  the  document 
as  it  lies  before  us,  we  must  conclude  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  Judaism  and  Christianity  constituted,  even 
at  this  period,  the  most  salient  features  of  the  intel- 
lectual movement  at  Alexandria.  The  sophists  of 
the  Museum,  whether  standing  on  the  old  ways,  and 
proclaiming  the  tenets  of  the  old  Greek  philosophy, 
or  whether  busied  in  contriving  the  eclectic  system 


' Snch  is  the  explanation  usually  given  of  this  allnsion  to  the 
One  God;  according  to  the  reading;  ‘‘Unas  illis  deus  est.  Hnnc 
Christiani,”  &c.  Milman,  Higt.  of  Chrittianity,  ii.  156.  But 
the  passage  is  probably  corrupt.  One  MS.  gives:  “Unus  illis  deus 
nuUus  est.  Hunc,”  &c.,  which  Mr.  Sharpe,  Hitt,  of  Egypt,  ii.  168., 
follows,  rendering  it:  “ Their  one  God  is  nothing.  Christians,  Jews, 
and  all  nations  worship  hiih;”  referring  to  the  prevalent  monotheism 
among  the  Oriental  sects  at  Alexandria.  Serapis  combined  more 
than  one  divinity  in  his  own  person:  'HAior,  ^Clpos,  'Oo-ipii,  'Avaf, 
^i6waos,  ’ArJWay.  Euseb.  Prap.  Evang.  iii.  15,  16.:  “ Hence  arose 
the  opinion  which  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Hadrian,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  only  one  God,  and  his  mistake  in  thinking  that  the 
worshippers  of  Serapis  were  Christians.”  Sharpe,  Hist  of  Egypt, 
ii.  168. 
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which  has  assumed  a place  in  mental  history  under 
the  name  of  the  New  Platonism,  attracted  less  remark 
from  a curious  but  intelligent  observer,  than  the  pro- 
fessors of  a religious  doctrine,  Jewish  or  Christian. 
Hadrian,  indeed,  cosmopolite  though  he  was  in  tastes 
and  habits,  could  not  transcend  the  limits  prescribed 
by  his  birth  and  training.  He  discovered  in  the 
views  of  the  Alexandrians  a tendency  to  Oriental, 
and  even  to  Jewish  ideas,  which  revolted  rather  than 
attracted  him.  The  Gnostic  theories  of  the  Divine 
Nature  with  which  they  were  impregnated  would  be 
to  him  strange  and  preposterous,  while  the  seriousness 
they  affected,  and  the  positive  belief  they  required, 
would  be  felt  as  a burden  by  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  regard  all  philosophy  as  a mere  playing  with  truth. 
Hadrian,  however,  mingled  freely  with  the  sages  and 
professors  of  the  Egyptian  capital;  he  conversed, 
debated,  and  banqueted  with  them ; accepted  from 
them  the  same  flattery,  and  dispensed  to  them  in 
return  the  same  liberality  which  had  marked  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  rival  university.  Here,  too,  he 
increased  the  salaries  of  the  public  teachers,  and  en- 
couraged the  youth  of  the  empire  to  make  literature 
their  business.  We  may  believe  that  he  extended 
his  protection  to  the  preachers  of  Christianity  also, 
and  helped  to  raise  them  to  the  high  place  they  long 
held  among  tlie  learned  at  Alexandria.  The  praises 
of  the  early  Church  were  not  ill-bestowed  on  the 
prince  to  whom  we  may  thus  be  indebted  for  the 
liberal  piety  of  Clement  and  Origen.  Here,  as  at 
Athens,  he  left  abundant  tokens  of  his  munificence, 
in  the  erection  of  useful  and  noble  buildings,,  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  a quarter  of  the  city.  But  the 
mob  of  Alexandria  had  been  always  notorious  for 
turbulence  and  indocility.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
Coptic  race  was  here  stimulated  by  political  jealousy. 
In  the  rural  districts  a dispute  about  the  genuineness 
of  an  Apis  had  recently  goaded  it  to  bloody  conflict. 
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and  the  religious  dissensions  of  Ombi  and  Tentyra 
had  been  polluted  by  actual  cannibalism.^  In  the 
city,  however,  the  rivalry  of  the  Copts  and  Jews, 
together  with  their  mutual  hatred  of  the  dominant 
Greek  race,  had  engendered  chronic  disaflFection  and 
resistance  to  all  legal  authority.  In  vain  had  the 
Roman  government  forbidden  its  citizens  to  reside  in 
Egypt,  and  excite  by  their  arrogance  or  cupidity  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  native  population.  In  vain 
was  tile  independence  of  the  proudest  of  cities  more 
tenderly  bandied  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  empire. 
The  rabble  of  the  streets,  who  controlled  the  local 
administration,  despised  every  title  or  dignity : they 
insulted  the  emperor  himself  as  recklessly  as  they 
would  have  hooted  a Greek  sophist  or  a Jewish  rabbi. 
When  Hadrian’s  favourite  Antinous  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile,  a misfortune  with 
which  all  the  world  that  pretended  to  self- 
respect  afiTected  a decent  sympathy,  the 
Alexandrians  alone  made  a mock  of  their  ruler’s 
weakness,  and  the  letter  above  cited  seems  to  have 
been  written  under  the  actual  smart  of  their  unfeeling 
ribaldry.*  I have  given  these  'people,  Hadrian  said. 


' Spartianns,  Hadr.  12.,  refers  tO'  a riot  at  Alexandria  on  the 
snbject  of  the  Apis:  **  Alexandrina  seditione  turbatus,  qute  nata  est 
ob  A pin,  qni  cum  repertns  esset  post  multos  annos  turbas  inter 
populos  creavit,  apud  qnem  deberet  locari  omnibus  studiose  certan- 
tibua”  The  best  account  of  the  Apis  is  in  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii.  14. 
Of  the  respect  with  which  Hadrian  would  affect  to  approach  the 
subject  we  may  surmise  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  him. 
Augustus  had  treated  the  bull-god  with  contempt;  earlier  emperors 
had  wantonly  slain  him.  But  Gcrmanicus  consulted  his  oracle,  and 
Titus  had  paid  him  honour.  The  bloody  quarrel  of  Ombi  and 
Tentyra  is  the  theme  of  Juvenal’s  Sat.  xv.,  and  is  referred  with 
most  probability  to  the  year  119,  the  third  of  Hadrian,  from  the 
words,  “quee  nnper  console  Junio,”  xv.  27. 

* Dion,  Ixix.  11.;  Spartian,  Hadr.  14.  Hadrian  seems  to  have 
said  that  Antinous  fell  by  accident  into  the  water.  Other  accounts, 
however,  asserted  that  he  drowned  himself  voluntarily  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle  which  demanded,  for  the  life  of  the  emperor,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  object  dearest  to  him.  However  this  may  be,  Hadrian  lamented 
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everything  they  asked  for.  I have  confirmed  all 
their  ancient  pHvileges,  and  added  new,  which  they 
could  not  help  acknowledging  in  my  presence.  But 
no  sooner  had  I turned  my  hack  than  they  lavished 
every  kind  of  insult  on  my  son  Verus,  and  my  friend 
Antinous.  I wish  them  no  worse,  he  added  in  his 
bantering  tone,  than  that  they  should  feed  on  their 
ou<n  chickens ; and  how  foully  they  hatch  them  1 am 
ashamed  to  say.^ 

The  character  of  the  Alexandrians  is  painted  in  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Dion’s  orations, 
oftheAUi-  which  is  also  curious  as  a specimen  of  the  lay- 
preaching  of  a converted  rhetorician,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  freedom  of  speech  was  allowed 
in  lashing  the  follies  of  the  sovereign  people.*  The 
sophist’s  charges  against  them  relate  to  their  vanity 
and  frivolity,  their  extravagant  devotion  to  public 
amusements,  singing,  playing,  and  racing,  and  also 
to  the  bloody  conflicts  in  which  their  amusements  too 
often  result^.  But  Dion  visited  Alexandria  before 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  could  not  resent  as  it  de- 


his  death  with  extravagant  weakness,  proclaimed  his  divinity  to  the 
jeering  Egyptians,  and  consecrated  a temple  in  his  honour.  He  gave 
the  name  of  Besantinoopolis  to  the  city  in  which  he  was  worshipped 
in  conjunction  with  an  obscure  divinity  named  BeSa.  Deification  in 
Egypt  assumed  the  form  of  identification  with  a recognised  divinity. 
Origen,  edit  Celaum.  iiL;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ir.  8.;  Sharpe, 
Egypt,  ii.  161.  The  late  discoveries  in  hieroglyphics  have  shown 
that  the  obelisk  on  the  Monte  Pincio  at  Borne  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Antinous  in  the  joint  names  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina. 
Smyth,  Homan  Medals,  p.  110. 

‘ Vopiscus,  Lc.i  “Quos  qnemadmodnm  fcecundant  pudet  dicere.’’ 
Aristotle  had  not  shrunk  from  mentioning  how  the  Egyptians  hatched 
their  fowls’  eggs  in  dung.  Casanbon,  in  loc.  Besides  the  apparent 
anachronism  of  the  allusion  to  Verus,  it  may  be  said  that  neither  the 
matter  nor  the  style  of  this  letter  is  such  as  we  should  expect  from 
an  imperial  correspondent.  Vopiscus  professes  to  take  it  from  the 
volumes  of  Plilcgon,  a freedman  of  Hadrian. 

• Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  xxxii.  Amroian.  MarcelL  xxii.  6.  speaks  more 
particularly  of  their  litigious  and  quarrelsome  temper:  “.ffigyptii 
genus  bominum  controversum,  et  assuetu'dinc  perplexius  litigandi 
semper  Imtissimum,”  &c. 
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served  the  ingratitude  the  people  manifested  towards 
a gracious  prince,  from  whom,  though  parts  of  his 
conduct  might  provoke  a smile,  they  had  experienced 
only  unmerited  kindness.  Hadrian  did  not  con- 
descend to  take  ■ vengeance  on  his  persecutors : two 
generations  later  an  emperor  of  a different  stamp 
washed  out  indignities  not  more  crying  in  a san- 
guinary massacre.'  The  mild  philosopher  who  now 
commanded  the  thirty  legions  shook  off  the  dust  of 
the  turbid  city  from  his  feet  and  made  a pilgrimage,  as 
a peaceful  antiquarian,  to  the  wonders  of  old  Thebes. 
The  name  of  Hadrian  does  not  now  appear  among 
the  rude  inscriptions  which  can  be  still  decyphered 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments ; but  some  Greek  lines 
scratched  on  the  legs  of  the  broken  statue  of  Memnon, 
show  that  Sabina,  at  least,  visited  that  mysterious 
fragment,  and  heard  the  music  which  issued  from  it 
at  sunrise.*  Hadrian  ascended  likewise  the  Casian 
Mount,  crowned  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  restored  the  temple  of  Pompeius  at  its  foot,  which 
had  been  recently  overthrown  by  the  Jews.  His 
taste  and  piety  were  further  attested  by  a short  and 
pithy  epigram  on  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  which 
he  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  it.® 


' Herodian,  iv.  16,  17- 

* The  inscription  is  given  by  Eckhel,  vi.  490.,  and  many  others: 
'EcA.uoi'  avS^<TcwTos  iyd)  IIiJwAjoj  BoXRivor 
^wvdis  T&r  Betas  Mtfxvoyos  ^dutvoep  : k.  t.  A. 

The  date,  which  is  specified  in  it,  may  be  fixed  to  131  or  even  130, 
quite  at  the  commencement  of  Hadrian’s  residence  in  Egypt,  if  not 
a little  before  his  arrival.  The  statue  was  at  this  time  lying  in  frag- 
ments, and  the  sounds  were  supposed  to  issue  from  the  broken 
piecea  Mr.  Sharpe  considers  the  marvel  a direct  imposture.  For 
the  fondness  of  the  Komans  for  visiting  antiquities,  which  has  been 
referred  to  before,  see  Epictetus,  Dissert  i.  6.:  fls  ‘OKvfiiriav  juev 
anoSsintirf , Iv  tlS^re  rh  fpyov  tov  tiiStov,  Koi  ardxVMi*  tKaerros  vfiwv 
otfToi  ri  aviirrdprfTos  roirav  iroBavtiv. 

’ Dion,  Ixix.  11.:  rf  vaos  /SplBovri  stStni  (nrdvis  fsKero  rinfiov. 
Comp.  Spartian,  Hadr.  14.;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  96.  The  historian, 
or  his  epitomist,  brings  Hadrian  from  Greece,  through  Judea  to 
VOL.  VUI.  R 
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If  Hadrian  was  dissatisfied  with  the  people  of 
H.dri»nTiiiu  Alexandria,  he  was  disgusted  and  incensed 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch.  This  city, 
i*yiiid  voiuj!.'  the  third  in  population  and  importance  of 
tuouintw.  empire,  the  capital  of  the  once  power- 

ful kings  of  Syria,  and  honoured  ’for  now  nearly  two 
centuries  by  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul, 
who  approached  nearest  in  rank  and  power  to  the 
emperor  himself,  was  abandoned,  beyond  any  of  the 
great  centres  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the  indolent 
enjoyment  of  voluptuous  ease.  The  Antiochians 
made  no  pretensions  to  learning  or  philosophy,  but 
they  were  addicted  to  vile  and  vicious  superstitions, 
in  which  the  simple  ideas  of  a remote  antiquity  were 
corrupted  into  gross  licentiousness,  and  deformed  by 
the  impurest  orgies.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  a rich 
and  populous  region,  and  on  the  highway  which 
united  the  East  and  West  with  the  South,  they  offered 
a mart  for  the  productions  of  many  realms,  and  their 
city  was  the  resort  of  traders  as  well  as  idlers  from 
the  three  continents.  The  unrivalled  beauty  of  its 
situation,  a fertile  plain  watered  by  an  abundant 
river,  visited  by  breezes  from  the  sea  at  fifteen  miles’ 
distance,  and  sheltered  from  fiercer  winds  by  a lofty 
table  mountain  in  its  rear,  presented  an  alluring  place 
of  residence,  and  made  Antioch  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  idle  and  self-indulgent.  The  attractions  of  its 
submrb,  named  Daphne  from  the  laurel  groves  which 
encircled  the  fane  of  Apollo,  were  famous  throughout 
the  West,  and  often  proved  the  Capua  of  the  Roman 
legions.  The  remoteness  of  this  Eastern  capital 
from  Rome,  and  the  fatal  though  unavoidable  policy, 
by  which  the  legionaries  and  their  chiefs,  together 


Mount  Casius,  on  his  way  into  Egypt  I snppose  him,  on  the  con* 
trary,  to  have  entered  Judea  from  ^ypt  where  he  promulgated  the 
decrees  which  produced  the  Jewish  insurrection  in  132.  But  the 
exact  sequence  of  his  moTements  must  be  considered  as  very  un- 
certain. 
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with  the  concourse  of  the  prefect’s  civil  attendants, 
were  suffered  to  remain  for  many  years  together  in 
so  luxurious  a banishment,  emboldened  the  Italians 
to  cast  oflf  the  restraints  of  national  decorum,  and 
yield  to  the  fascinations  of  the  Syrian  Circe,  who 
flouted  the  austere  habits  of  the  West  with  keen 
edged  satire  or  boisterous  ridicule.  Again  and  again 
the  emperors  called  them  to  arms  to  chastise  the 
Jew,  to  protect  the  Armenian,  or  to  threaten  the 
Parthian ; but  every  interval  of  tranquillity  relaxed 
the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  the  Syrian  proconsul 
was  less  formidable  to  the  prince  at  Rome  when  at 
the  head  of  his  soldiers  in  the  field,  than  when  he 
winked  at  their  irregularities  and  debauched  them  at 
head-quarters.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  disastrous 
earthquakes  contributed  perhaps  to  make  the  people 
reckless  in  their  manner  of  life,  and  disposed  them 
to  enjoy  the  passing  hour,  and  drown  in  tumultuous 
excitement  the  fears  of  impending  danger. 

Hadrian  had  been  known  to  the  Antiochians  while 
still  a subject.  Doubtless  they  had  made 
sport  with  their  usual  levity  of  the  weak  by^the”An- 
points  in  his  character,  which  were  sufifi- 
ciently  obvious.  They  knew  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  succeeded  to  the  purple,  and  many  a 
ribald  joke  had  passed  among  them  touching  the 
favour  to  which  he  was  surmised  to  have  owed  it. 
Though  siuTounded  on  his'  next  appearance  in  their 
city  with  the  terrors  of  sovereign  power,  they  still 
could  not  control  their  bantering  humour,  and  as  an 
emperor  and  a philosopher  he  was  perhaps  equally 
offended  at  the  frivolity  of  a people  who  had  no 
sense  of  dignity  themselves,  nor  could  respect  the 
dignity  of  others.  Among  the  names  of  princes  who 
illustrated  this  spot  with  their  buildings,  that  of 
Hadrian,  the  universal  builder,  finds  no  place.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  firom  it  some  of  its  cherished 
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privileges,  and  subjected  it  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
provincial  seaport  of  Tyre.' 

Such  are  the  incidents  connected  with  Hadrian’s 

Hadrian  con  in  the  principal  cities  of  his  wide 

tinuei’iui  dominions.  There  would  be  no  advantage 
throp'i  Asia  in  Specifying  all  the  places  of  less  impor- 
tance which  he  visited  in  the  course  of  his 
unwearied  peregrinations.  Many  of  them  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  the  historians  and  biographers ; 
others  are  notified  by  the  legends  of  his  coinage,  in 
which  he  appears  as  the  Restorer  of  above  thirteen 
places  or  provinces,  a title  which  seems  to  imply  a 
personal  visit,  accompanied  by  some  eminent  bene- 
faction. ^ He  erected  temples  at  Smyrna  and  Cyzicus, 
buried  in  the  Khseteum  on  the  plain  of  Troy  some 
colossal  bones,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Ajax,  and 
founded  in  Bithynia  a town  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Hadrianothera,  in  commemoration  of  a suc- 
cessful hunting-match.®  On  the  frontiers  of  Armenia 
he  received  the  homage  of  the  petty  chiefs  who  in- 
fested the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  impressed  on 
Pharasmanes,  the  king  of  the  Alani,  a due  sense  of 
Roman  power  and  dignity,  by  clothing  his  gladiators, 
by  way  of  mockery,  in  the  gilded  vestments  with 
which  that  simple  potentate  had  sought  to  purchase 

' Eckhel,  Doctr.  Nutnm.  iii.  297.;  Spartian,  Hadr.  14.:  “Aniio- 
chcnses  ita  odio  habuit  ut  Syriam  a Fhcenice  separare  Toluerit,  ne  tot 
civitatum  metropolis  Antiochia  diceretur.”  At  a later  period  the 
emperors  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  head-quarters  of  their 
army  from  so  corrupt  a locality.  Procopius  Fers.  i.  17.) 

speaks  of  it  as  entirely  denuded  of  soldiers:  fi  81)  i<pv\iucT6s  rt  xal 
vrpaTidnuv  iprin6s  iari'  oil  yip  &AAow  oiiSfuos  rf  Tavnjs  S^pup  8ri  /u)/ 
■Koinjyvpfdiv  T*  Kol  Tpinprjs  fi4Kei,  Kal  rijs  iy  Btirpots  ad  rphs  a\Ai7\our 
ipiXoyeiKlas. 

® See  Eckhel,  vi.  487.  foil.  The  countries  or  cities  thus  mentioned 
are  Achaia,  Africa,  Arabia,  Bithynia,  Gallia,  Hispania,  Italia,  Libya, 
Macedonia,  Mauretania,  Nicoraedia,  Phrygia,  Sicilia.  Hadrian  tra- 
velled with  a company  of  architects  and  artificers,  ordered  after  the 
fashion  of  a legion  of  soldiers:  “Id  specimen  legionum  militarium 
. ...  in  cohortes  centuriaverat.”  Victor,  Epit.  28. 

* Dion,  Ixix.  10. ; Spartian,  IJadr.  20. 
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his  favour.*  At  the  same  time  he  gratified  the 
Paithian  Chosroes,  who  had  resumed  his  ancestral 
seat  on  the  Euphrates,  by  restoring  to  him  his 
daughter  made  captive  by  Trajan.  He  promised  also, 
it  is  said,  to  send  back  to  him  the  golden  throne  which 
the  conqueror  had  carried  off  ft-om  Susa;  but  this 
magnanimous  restitution  was  never  actually  made.* 
These  overtures  of  reconciliation  may  have  been 
timed  to  divert  that  still  powerful  monarch  from 
assisting  the  Jews  in  the  great  struggle  which  broke 
out  in  Palestine  in  132,  as  soon  as  Hadrian’s  presence 
was  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood. 

I have  not  attempted  to  follow  Hadrian’s  steps 
accurately.  The  scattered  hints  received  uadrunonc* 
from  our  authorities  have  been  variously 
pieced  by  the  critics,  and  do  not  admit,  * “ 
perhaps,  of  confident  manipulation.  I presume,  how- 
ever, that  he  passed  through  Syria  in  132,  and  after 
some  further  wanderings  in  the  Eastern  provinces, 
returned  for  the  last  time  to  Athens,  and  there  spent 
the  winter  of  133-134.  At  Athens  he  might  witness 
the  completion  of  his  buildings,  and  enjoy  once  more, 
with  the  gi'eater  zest  from  the  comparison  with  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  the  manners  and  conversation  of 
his  favoxu-ite  residence.  But  Borne,  after  all,  the 
centre  of  business  and  of  duty,  was  the  place  to  which 
the  imperial  pilgrimages  gravitated.  Wherever  else 
ambition,  cupidity,  or  thirst  of  knowledge  and  ad- 
venture might  call  him,  during  his  years  of  activity, 
it  was  at  Rome,  or  within  sight  of  Rome,  that  every 
genuine  Roman  wished  to  retire  in  declining  age, 
and  compose  himself  for  the  last  journey  to  the  rest- 
ing-place of  his  ancestors.  Hadrian  had  Andt»ke.up 
alre^y  reached  old  age,  and  had  governed 
the  empire  sixteen  years;  his  health  too  ■^ ”■***• 
was  much  debilitated,  and  he  had  no  reasonable 

' Dion,  Ixix.  15.;  Spartian,  Hadr.  13.  17.  * Spartian,  Hadr.  IS. 
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prospect  of  lengthened  days,  when,  in  134,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  his  capital,  and  ceased  from  his 
restless  wanderings.  Here,  however,  he  continued  to 
employ  himself  with  unabated  industry.  He  estab- 
Eitabiishment  Ushed  a uuiversity  at  Home,  which  he  desig- 
SLim  nated  the  Athenaeum,  after  the  type  of  the 
cherished  city  whence  its  name  was  derived, 
and  he  endowed  its  professors  on  a scale  befitting  its 
metropolitan  character.*  The  throne  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome  took  precedence  of  all  its  rivals,  both  in  rank 
and  emolument.  But  the  liberal  sciences  were  ex- 
otics in  Italy,  and  produced  no  popular  teachers  and 
no  celebrated  schools.  The  activity  of  the  Roman 
mind  was  running  towards  law  and  jurisprudence; 
but  this  was  a practical  subject  which  formed  no  part 
of  the  speculations  to  which  the  career  of  Academic 
study  was  prescriptively  confined.  While  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  were  stationary  or  retrogressive,  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  were  rapidly  advancing,  and  Hadrian 
was  himself  unconscious  of  the  social  transformation 
which  was  already  taking  shape  under  his  auspices. 
At  Rome  we  behold  in  him  the  busy  and  earnest  ad- 
ministrator, surveying  from  the  centre  of  his  vast 
dominions  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  subordi- 
nates, keeping  all  his  instruments  well  in  hand, 
assiduous  in  selecting  the  best  agents,  and  strict  in 
requiring  an  account  of  their  agency,  putting  to  use 
the  loc^  and  personal  knowledge  acquired  by  so 
many  years  of  travel  and  inspection.  Amidst 

Hadrian’i  , i • • j r i.*  *i. 

building!  at  this  unceasing  round  ot  occupation,  it  was 
his  recreation  to  behold  the  glorious  build- 
ings still  rising  at  his  command  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city.  It  is  almost  wearisome  to  turn  again  and 

* Philostr.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  10,  8.  Victor,  Cafi.  14.:  “ Ita  Grtecorum 
more  . . . gymnasia,  doctoresque  curare  occoepit,  adeo  quidem  ut 
etiam  ludum  ingenuarum  artium  quod  Athenajum  vocant,  consti- 
lueret ; atque  initia  Cercris  Libciaoque,  quas  Eleusinia  dicitur, 
Atheniensium  modo  Roma  percoleret.’* 
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again  to  the  subject  of  the  imperial  architecture, 
which  has  formed  a feature  in  the  narrative  of  almost 
every  reign  in  succession ; but  we  are  bound  to  re- 
mark that  the  edifices  of  Hadrian  at  Rome  surpassed 
in  magnificence  all  the  works  of  his  predecessors.' 
His  temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  with  its 
double  cells,  placed  fantastically  back  to 
back,  was  at  once  the  largest  in  size  and  the 
most  splendid  in  its  features  of  the  religious  edifices 
of  the  capital.  Raised  on  a lofty  basement  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Velia,  and  looking  down  into  the 
hollow  in  which  the  Colosseum  was  injudiciously 
placed,  it  might  command  even  more  remark  and 
admiration  than  that  masterpiece  of  imperial  gran- 
deur. The  Mausoleum  which  Hadrian  cre- 


ated for  himself  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
Tiber  far  outshone  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  “ 
which  it  nearly  confronted ; of  the  size  and  dignity 
which  characterized  this  work  of  Egyptian  massive- 
ness, we  may  gain  a conception  from  the  existing 
remains ; but  it  requires  an  effort  of  imagination  to 
transform  the  scarred  and  shapeless  bulk  before  us 
into  the  graceful  pile  which  rose  column  upon  column, 
surmounted  by  a gplded  dome  of  span  almost  un- 
rivalled, and  terminating  in  the  statue  of  the  bea- 
tified builder,  whose  remains  reposed  below.  The  Mole 
of  Hadrian  was,  next  to  the  Colosseum,  the  most 
distinguished  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture 
which  we  designate  as  Roman,  whencesoever  really 
derived ; which  by  raising  tier  upon  tier  of  extern^ 


' Spartian,  Hadr.  19.,  gives  a long  enumeration  of  these  works. 
It  was  remarked  that  Hadrian  modestly  refrained  from  inscribing 
his  name  upon  any  one  of  them,  except  the  temple  he  dedicated  to 
Trajan.  Among  other  undertakings  he  employed  an  architect  named 
Decrianns  to  remove  the  colossus  of  Nero,  the  face  of  which  had 
been  altered  into  a Sol,  from  its  place  on  the  slope  of  the  Velia  to 
another  site.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  the  design  of 
ApoUodorus  to  erect  a companion  statue  of  Luna. 
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decorationB,  after  the  number  of  stories  required 
within,  adapted  to  civil  and  domestic  purposes  the 
monumental  grandeur  of  the  Grecian.  Besides  these, 
and  other  erections  of  his  own,  Hadrian  is  noted  as 
the  restorer  of  many  famous  buildings  of  an  earlier 
date,  such  as  the  Septa,  the  Pantheon,  the  temple  of 
• Augustus,  and  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  But  his  ser- 
vices in  these  cases  may  have  been  but  slight.  How- 
ever liable  Rome  was  to  suffer  from  fires,  earth- 
quakes and  inundations,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
these  structures,  most  of  which  had  been  repaired  by 
Titus  or  Domitian,  could  already  require  again  ex- 
tensive renovation.' 

Hitherto,  Hadrian  had  been  able  to  follow  the  policy 
Hadrian  which  had  before  recommended  itself  to  his 
predecessor,  of  shunning,  by  long  absence 
from  the  city,  collision  with  his  jealous 
A.  D.  105.  nobility.  At  the  same  time  he  had  skil- 
fully avoided  the  alternative  which  alone  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  Trajan’s  mind.  He  had  kept  the 
legions  in  good  humour  without  indulging  them  in 
the  exhausting  amusement  of  perpetual  warfare.* 
When,  however,  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  in 


‘ The  Tibnrtine  viUa  of  Hadrian  is  entirely  destroyed.  Its  site  is 
said  to  be  ascertained,  and  its  limits,  eight  miles  in  circuit,  may  per- 
haps be  traced.  It  embraced,  besides  the  residence  and  quarters  for 
the  guard,  buildings  modelled  on  the  Lyceum  and  Academy,  the 
colonnade  called  Poecile,  the  Prytaneum,  &c.  at  Athens,  a Canopus 
which  may  have  represented  some  edifice  at  Alexandria.  In  its 
gardens  was  a space  laid  out  after  the  fashion  of  the  vale  of  Tempe,  a 
Tartarus,  and  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  Elysian  Fielda  Spartian, 
Hadr.  26.  j Victor,  Cat.  14. 

* Spartian,  Hadr.  21.;  “ Expeditiones  sub  eo  graves  nnllse  fuc- 
runt;  bella  etiam  silentio  psene  transacta.”  At  the  same  time  the 
writer  adds:  “ A militibus,  propter  curara  exercitus  nimiam, mnltum 
ainatus  est,  simul  quod  in  eos  liheralissimus  fiiit.”  Victor  relates 
(Epit.  14.)  that  Hadrian  used  to  boast  that  he  had  gained  more  for 
the  empire  in  peace,  by  the  skilful  use  of  bribes  to  foreign  potentates, 
than  his  predecessors  by  war;  but  Spartian,  c.  17.,  gives  a different 
colour  to  these  pretensions:  “Regibus  multis  plurimum  detulit;  a 
plerisque  vero  etiam  pacem  redemit ; a nonnullis  contemptus  est.” 
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Rome  or  his  villas  in  the  vicinity,  the  prince  of  the 
senate,  the  first  citizen,  as  he  proclaimed,  of  the  re- 
public, found  himself  the  mark  of  an  envious  aristo- 
cracy, encouraged  by  his  condescension  to  fancy  them- 
selves really  his  equals,  and  disposed,  at  the  first  sig^ 
of  his  health  failing,  to  intrigue  against  him.  The 
successor  of  Trajan  and  Nerva  had  vowed  never  to  • 
put  a senator  to  death;  and  the  only  instance  in 
which  this  hope  had  been  hitherto  disappointed,  was 
excused  by  the  precipitation  of  the  senate  itself.  But 
such  a restriction  could  not  possibly  be  maintained, 
if  the  emperor’s  person  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 
machinations  of  senatorial  ambition.  Nor  was  Ha- 
drian’s good-nature  proof  against  the  irritation  caused 
by  increasing  infirmities.*  Sensible  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  anxious  to  the  last  to  keep  faith  with  his 
subjects,  he  determined,  having  no  child  of  his  own, 
to  choose  a colleague,  and  adopt  an  heir  and  a suc- 
cessor, as  the  best  security  for  his  own  peace,  the 
most  direct  check  on  the  irregular  aspirations  of  his 
nobles.  But  the  empire,  as  it  would  seem,  was 
singularly  deficient  in  men  of  eminence  befitting 
such  an  elevation.  We  need  not  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  charge  of  jealousy  made  against  him,  for  rejecting 
the  presumed  claims  of  personages  so  obscure  as 
Terentius  Gentianus  and  Plaetorius  Nepos.®  Nor,  in 
our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances,  shall  we  dwell 
on  the  strange  intimation,  that  he  was  so  jealous  of 
the  pretensions  of  his  brother-in-law  Servianus,  then 
ninety  years  of  age,  as  to  put  him  to  death  on  a 
frivolous  pretext,  in  defiance  of  every  obligation.  It 

* Of  this  good-nature  seTeral  instances,  some  of  them  eccentric 
enough,  are  recorded  ; but  such  anectlotes  seem  hardly  worth  re- 
peating. See,  however,  Spartian,  Hadr.  16,  17.  20.  The  trial  of 
wit  between  the  emperor  and  the  poet  Floras  in  the  verses,  **  Ego 
nolo  Cffi-sar  esse,  etc.,”  is  well  known. 

* A.  Plaetorius  Nepos  is  only  known  to  us  as  a commander  in 
Britain,  from  the  various  inscriptions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  wall. 
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is  said,  indeed,  that  many  other  magnates  were  sacri- 
ficed at  the  same  time,  some  by  judicial  sentences, 
others  by  assassination.*  At  this  period,  also,  the 
empress  Sabina  died ; and  as  her  dislike  of  him  was 
well-known,  and  it  was  even  rumoured  that  she  had 
taken  precautions  against  conception,  lest  the  world 
should  be  afflicted  by  such  another  monster,  it  be- 
came currently  reported  that  she  was  taken  off  by 
poison.®  All  these  charges  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
or  fall  together ; the  last  is  expressly  discredited  by 
a far  from  friendly  historian.  Nor  am  I inclined  to 
pay  much  regard  to  the  insinuation,  that  his  choice 
of  a successor  was  finally  determined  by  mere  un- 
worthy favouritism.  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus 
was  a young  noble  of  high  birth  and  family  distinction  ; 
but  the  Romans  refused  to  allow  him  any  personal 
merit,  and  affirmed  that  his  adoption  and  appoint- 
ment were  made  in  opposition  to  the  universal  feel- 
ing, and  required  to  be  purchased,  as  it  were,  of  the 
people  and  soldiers  by  largesses,  donatives  and  shows.® 
Such  liberalities,  it  is  enough  to  say,  would  follow 
the  designation  of  an  heir  to  the  empire  as  a matter 
of  long-established  usage. 

The  descriptions  we  have  received  of  this  child  of 
chancterof  foitunc  sccm  meant  to  reproduce  the  tra- 
verni.  ditioual  features  of  the  most  noted  volup- 
tuaries. They  represent,  however,  a certain  fantastic 
finery  of  manners,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  exact  parallel.  The  habits  of  Verus  com- 
bined the  effeminacy  of  Maecenas  with  the  dissolute- 


' Spartian.  Hadr.  23. 

* Victor,  Epit.  14.  Spartian  mentions  the  mmonr  as  “fabula  dati 
Teneni,”  a phrase  he  would  hardly  have  used  if  he  wished  to  accredit 
it.  Victor  adds  a report  hardly  less  to  the  emperor’s  discredit,  if 
true,  which  is  very  doubtful,  that  she  killed  herself  in  disgust  at  his 
ill-treatment,  “ prope  servilibus  injiiriis.” 

* Spartian,  i c. : “ Adoptavit  Ceionium  Commodum  Venim  invitis 
omnibus,  eumque  .£iium  Verum  Ctesarem  appellavit.”  Dion,  Ixix. 
1 7. : Kaftropa 
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ness  of  Otho,  and  the  extravagance  of  Petronius;  but 
he  possessed  neither  the  shrewdness  of  the  first,  the 
courage  of  the  second,  nor  the  genial  though  reckless 
gaiety  we  attribute  to  the  last  of  these  voluptuaries. 
The  few  anecdotes  recorded  of  him  give  a picture  of 
the  times,  if  not  of  the  actual  man, — of  their  emascu- 
late dissipation  and  indolent  elegance, — not  unim- 
portant to  our  historical  review.  Thus  Verus,  we  are 
told,  recommended  himself  to  the  emperor  by  the 
invention  of  a pasty  which  became  the  favourite 
dish  at  the  imperial  table.*  He  was  wont  to  take 
his  mid-day  rest,  with  his  concubines,  on  an  ample 
couch  enclosed  in  mosqiuto-nets,  stuffed  with  rose- 
leaves,  and  strewn  with  a coverlet  of  woven  lilies, 
amusing  himself  with  the  perusal  of  Ovid’s  most 
licentious  compositions.  He  equipped  his  pages  as 
Cupids,  with  wings  on  their  shoulders,  and  made  them 
run  on  his  errands  with  a speed  which  human  muscles 
could  not  maintain,  till  they  dropped.  When  bis 
spouse  complained  of  his  infidelities,  he  gaily  bade 
her  understand  that  wife  is  a term  of  honour,  not  of 
pleasure.*  This  despised  matron,  however,  is  said  to 
have  borne  him  several  children,  who  lived  to  enjoy 
and  prolong  the  honour  and  fortunes  of  the  family. 
It  was  added,  even  by  those  who  so  described  him, 
that  if  there  was  nothing  to  praise,  there  was  also 
little  to  reprove  in  him,  and  that  he  might  be  re- 
garded as  at  least  a tolerable  ruler.  The  historian 
allows,  indeed,  that  in  addition  to  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  his  person,  Verus  was  dignified  in  counte- 

' Spartian,  JEliua  V*iw,  5. : “ Tetrapharmacum  sea  potins  penta- 
phannacum,  quo  postea  semper  Uadrianus  est  nsus,  ipse  dicitur 
reperisse.”  Hadrian’s  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  is  men- 
tioned among  other  of  his  tastes  or  accomplishments  by  Fronto  (de 
Feriis  Alsientihus,  3.):  “ Or  bis  terrarum  non  regendi  tantnm  sed 
etiam  perambulandi  diligentem,  modulorum  tamen  et  tibicinum 
studio  devinctum  fuisse  scimus,  et  prseterea  prandionim  opimorum 
esorem  optimum  fuisse.” 

* Spartian, /.  c.:  “ Uxor  enim  dignitatis  nomen  est,  non  volnptatis." 
Our  language  can  hardly  rival  here  the  compactness  of  the  Latin. 
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nance  and  impressive  in  his  delivery,  besides  being 
a good  composer  of  verses.  We  may  suspect  some 
false  colouring  in  this  delineation,  and  that  Hadrian’s 
choice  was  more  judicious  and  more  honourable  than 
it  is  represented.  The  office  of  praetor,  to  which 
Verus  had  been  previously  appointed,  required  under 
a vigilant  master  botli  industry  and  capacity;  and 
after  his  adoption,  this  pretended  minion  of  the  court 
was  sent  to  take  the  emperor’s  place  at  the  head  of 
the  Pannonian  legions,  on  the  most  exposed  of  the 
frontiers.  Here  too  he  had  occasion  to  exert  his 
prowess  in  the  field,  and  obtained  from  the  same 
historian  the  praise  of  a respectable,  if  not  a brilliant 
commander.  The  sentiment  with  which  in  his  first 
hours  of  weakness  he  is  said  to  have  courted  death — 
that  an  emperor  should  die  in  health  and  not  in  sick- 
ness— deserves  to  be  recorded  in  his  honour.*  The 
expression  of  his  numerous  busts  is  manly  as  well  as 
handsome,  and  indicates  intelligence,  frankness,  and 
liberality,  far  removed  from  the  common  type  of 
Eoman  beauty,  in  which  regularity  of  feature  and 
noble  bearing  scarcely  redeem  the  hard,  stern,  and 
narrow  character  which  plainly  underlies  them.  The 
portraits  of  Trajan  and  of  Verus  seem  to  belong  to 
climes,  ages  and  races  far  removed  from  one  another. 

But,  after  all,  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  was  not 
Hb  pr*m*.  tested  by  actual  results.  The  health  of  the 
D.'iM*'’'  i*ew  Caesar  began  to  fail  soon* after  his  adop- 
a.d.891.  tion,  and  when  it  was  observed  that  he  had 
not  strength  to  wield  the  arms  of  the  imperator, 
Hadrian  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  bitterness, 
that  he  had  spent  his  money  to  no  purpose,  and  leant 
on  a rotten  wall,  which  could  not  bear  the  weight  of 
the  republic  or  even  his  own.*  These  harsh  words 


• Spartian,  Ver.  6.  i “ S®pe  dicens,  sannm  principem  mori  debere, 
non  debilem/’ 

* Spartian,  Z.c.t  “ Ter  millies  perdidimus  . . . siquidem  satis  in 
cadneum  parictent  incubuimus.” 
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were  carried  to  the  sick  man’s  ear,  and  aggravated 
his  disorder.  The  oflficious  talebearer  was  disgraced ; 
but  this  reparation  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  invalid 
expired  on  the  calends  of  January  138,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  feeble  sovereignty.  Hadrian  would  not 
suffer  the  holiday  of  the  new  year  to  be  profaned  by 
tokens  of  public  sorrow.  For  Verus  the  portals  of 
the  colossal  mausoleum  for  the  first  time  opened ; but 
his  surviving  colleague  felt  his  o^vn  eud  approaching, 
and  became  more  anxious  than  ever  to  provide  for 
the  peaceful  transmission  of  power  after  his  decease.* 
It  was  cited,  indeed,  as  a mark  of  Hadrian’s  heart- 
lessness, or  levity,  that  when  urged  after  ^ 
Verus’s  death  to  make  a fresh  adoption  for  hi« 
without  delay,  he  replied  that  he  had  al- 
ready  formed  his  resolution  while  Verus  was 
still  living.  He  commanded  numerous  busts  and 
statues  of  his  favourite,  directed  the  senate  to  pro- 
claim his  divinity,  and  allowed  temples  to  be  raised 
to  him  in  various  places  But  after  a brief  interval 
he  called  the  most  illustrious  senators  to  his  bedside 
in  the  Tiburtine  villa,  and  announced  that  his  choice 
of  a successor  had  fallen  on  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a 
man  of  mature  age  and  approved  abilities,  who  seems 
to  have  been  universally  acceptable.  At  the  ^ 
same  time  that  he  made  this  adoption,  he  him  to\dopt 

, iij*  -,>1.  Aiiniui 

required  his  new  son,  who  had  no  male  verMondL. 
child  of  his  own,  to  nominate  heirs ; indi- 
cating to  him  for  this  preferment  Marcus  Annius 
Verus,  his  own  sister’s  son,  and  Lucius  Verus,  the  son 


' The  nncertaia  character  of  the  imperial  succession  is  stronply 
marked  in  the  instance  of  Verus.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  he  wus 
associated  in  the  empire,  as  Trajan  had  been  associated  by  Nerva,  or 
Piso  by  Galba.  Spartian  says  of  him  significantly : “ Qui  primus 
tantnm  Csesaris  nomen  accepit.”  Hadrian  honoured  him,  “ impera- 
torio  funere;*’  but  the  biographer  again  remarks;  “Keque  quidquam 
de  regia  nisi  mortis  habuit  dignitatem.”  Nevertheless  .£lius  Verus 
has  always  been  enumerated  in  the  imperial  series  both  by  ancients 
and  modems. 
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of  his  deceased  colleague,  the  one  at  the  time  a youth 
of  seventeen,  the  other  a mere  child,  and  both  already 
favourites  with  him.'  Yet  the  choice  of  the  elder 
was  undoubtedly  determined  by  the  promise  of  his 
staid  yet  generous  character,  and  if,  in  regard  to  the 
younger,  Hadrian  yielded  to  a natural  preference,  he 
might  fairly  hope  the  best  from  an  amiable  infant  to 
be  trained  under  a parent  and  a brother  of  approved 
virtue.  He  had  now  done  his  best  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  empire,  and  tormented  by  maladies 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  and  conscious  that  his 
days  were  numbered,  the  sense  of  having  well-dis- 
charged his  greatest  duty  as  a prince  may  have 

Hi  iner«»rin  relief  and  consolation.  That 

inflrmftieiuid  he  gave  way  under  a painful  disorder  to 

irritfttlo&t  ® . . . . T • 

excessive  irritation,  and  even  put  innocent 
persons  to  death  from  caprice  and  vexation,  is  charged 
against  him  by  historians  whose  ill-nature  or  in- 
capacity is  sufficiently  apparent."  But  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  gentle  Antoninus  to  soothe  his  bursts 
of  passion,  and  shelter  those  they  might  threaten  to 
overwhelm;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  senators  or 
courtiers  doubtless  prompted  them  to  exaggerate  the 
beneficial  influence  of  their  patron.  The  sufferings 
of  the  sick  man,  we  are  assured,  were  most  acute. 
Despairing  of  medical  relief,  he  resorted  to  the  arts 
of  the  magicians ; but  the  imprecation  of  Servianus 
was  fulfilled,  that  in  his  agony  his  last  wish  should 
be  for  death,  yet  he  should  be  unable  to  die."  Given 
over  by  the  physicians,  and  vainly  tended  by  astro- 
logers and  diviners,  he  implored  his  own  attendants 
to  put  him  out  of  pain  by  the  sword  or  poison.  To 

* Spartian,  Hadr.  24.;  Ver.  7.  He  excused  the  adoption  of  the 
younger  of  these  with  the  kindly  expression:  “Habeat  respublica 
quodcunque  de  Vero;’’  which,  as  the  writer  remarks,  is  opposed  to 
the  notion  put  forth  by  some  that  he  repented  of  the  favour  he  had> 
shown  to  the  father.  Comp.  Dion,  Ixix.  21. 

- Spartian,  Hadr.  23.  25.;  Victor,  C’tes.  14.,  Epit.  28. 

• Dion,  Ixix.  27.,  IxxvL  7. 
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one  of  his  slaves,  a barbarian  from  beyond  the  Da- 
nube, he  pointed  out  the  exact  spot,  which  he  had 
ascertained  and  marked  on  his  breast,  where  the  heart 
could  be  reached  most  promptly  and  certainly ; but 
the  fierce  swordsman  fled  in  horror  from  his  presence. 
It  is  said  that  he  even  swallowed  in  his  despair  sub- 
stances which  he  knew  to  be  deleterious.  At  ^ 
last  his  powers  gave  way,  and  he  expired, 
worn  out  by  a long  disease,  which  seems  to  *’ 
have  been  dropsical.*  Among  his  last  words,  de- 
livered perhaps  in  a brief  interval  of  ease,  was  a play- 
ful address  to  his  departing  spirit,  which  if  it  has 
attained  more  success  than  it  deserves  as  a philo- 
sophic utterance,  betrays  at  least  no  sign  of  the 
gloomy  terror  or  remorse  which  haunt,  no  doubt,  the 
deathbeds  of  tyrants.* 

Hadrian  di^  on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  A.n.  138 
(a.u.  891),  having  lived  about  sixty-two  Eftim.i*of 
years  and  a half,  and  reigned  twenty-one  *'*' 
years  wanting  one  month.  There  is  none  of  the 
emperors  about  whom  we  are  so  much  disappointed 
in  the  scantiness  and  questionable  character  of  our 
materials  for  estimating  him.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge, indeed,  a general  consistency  in  the  impression 
conveyed  by  Dion,  Spartian,  and  the  still  briefer 
epitomists.  All  indicate,  more  or  less  clearly,  the 
conflicting  elements  in  his  varied  character,  his  ear- 


' Dion,  Ixix.  22.;  Spartian,  Hadr.  24. 

* Spartian,  Hadr.  25.  The  biographer  treats  these  famous  verses 
very  lightly.  He  adds : “ Tales  autem,  nec  mulco  meliores,  fecit  et 
Graces.”  To  me  the  force  and  character  of  this  simple  ejaculation 
consist  in  its  abruptness,  brevity,  and  uncouthness,  like  the  verses  we 
make  in  a delirious  dream.  Polished  and  paraphrased  by  modern 
translators,  it  becomes  a trifling  commonplace,  hardly  worthy  of  the 
considerable  poets  who  have  exercised  their  talents  upon  it. 

” Animnia,  vagula,  blandula,  Soul  of  mine,  pretty  one,  flitting  one, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis.  Guest  and  partner  of  my  clay. 

Qua  nunc  abibis  in  loca, — Whither  wilt  thou  hie  away, — 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula — Pallid  one,  rigid  one,  naked  one — 
Nec,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos?  Never  to  play  again,  never  to  play? 
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nestness  and  his  levity,  his  zeal  for  knowledge  and 
frivolity  in  appreciating  it,  his  patient  endurance  and 
restless  excitability,  his  generosity  and  his  vanity,  his 
peevishness  and  his  good-nature,  his  admiration  of 
genius,  and  at  the  same  time  his  jealousy  of  it.' 
Such  contradictions  may  possibly  be  reconciled  by 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
manifold  interests  of  a complicated  civilization  com- 
bined witli  the  absence  of  a controlling  principle  and 
a guiding  object.  Not  in  Hadrian  only,  but  in  all 
the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  Trajan  himself  being 
no  exception,  we  miss  that  unity  of  aim  and  complete 
subordination  of  all  the  faculties  to  a ruling  idea, 
which  exalt  the  man  of  talent  into  the  man  of  genius. 
Nevertheless,  if  this  be  true  of  emperors  and  states- 
men, still  more  is  it  true  of  the  lesser  men  who  re- 
lated the  incidents  of  their  careers,  and  criticized 
their  characters.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the 
compilers  of  the  meagre  abridgments  which  contain 
all  we  know  of  them,  could  understand  the  greatness 
of  any  really  great  men,  if  such  in  their  own  day 
there  were.  Dion  Cassius,  if  we  may  connect  with 
his  name  the  fragments  preserved  by  the  manipula- 
tions of  Xiphilin,  may  have  acquired  an  idea  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero  not  wholly  unworthy  of  their  merit, 
from  the  better  writers  whom  he  could  consult  about 
them ; but  where  left  to  his  own  observation,  or  to 
the  estimate  of  persons  nearly  contemporary  with 
himself,  he  may  have  completely  failed  to  rise  to 
the  true  height  of  the  object  before  him.  Of  the 


’ Thus  Spartian  describes  him  (Hadr.  10.)  as,  “Sevems,  Itetns; 
comis,  gravis;  lascivus,  cunciator;  tenax,  liberalis  ....  stevus, 
clemens;  et  semper  in  omnibus  varius.”  Victor  (£pit  14.)  says: 
“ Yarius,  multiplex,  multiformis;  ad  vitia  atque  virtutes  quasi  arbiter 
gcnitus,  impetum  mentis  quodam  artiheio  regens,  ingenium  invidum, 
triste,  lascivum,  et  ad  ostentationem  sui  insolens,  callide  tegebat; 
continentiam,  facilitatem,  clementiam  simulans,  contraque  dissimulaus 
ardorem  gloris  quo  flagrabat.” 
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feeble  biographer  Spartiamis,  it  may  not  be  unjust 
to  affirm  that  he  would  have  spoilt  even  better  ma- 
terials than  the  best  that  lay  within  his  reach.  For 
my  own  part  I am  dissatisfied  with  the  portraiture 
we  have  received  of  Hadrian.  I cannot  think  that 
we  have  the  real  man  before  us.  I imagine  that  he 
was  really  greater  than  he  is  represented,  and  that 
many  of  the  stories  to  his  disparagement  have  been 
invented  or  coloured.  But  I can  only  refer  this 
impression  to  what  I remark  of  the  character  of  his 
administration,  in  which  he  undoubtedly  reconciled 
with  eminent  success  things  hitherto  fotmd  irrecon- 
cilable ; a contented  army  and  a peaceful  frontier ; 
an  abundant  treasury  and  a lavish  expenditure;  a 
free  senate  and  a stable  monarchy ; and  all  this  with- 
out the  lustre  of  a great  military  reputation,  the  foil 
of  an  odious  predecessor,  or  disgust  at  recent  civil 
commotions.  But  the  merit  of  Hadrian  is  above  all 
conspicuous  in  the  decision  with  which,  the  first  of 
Roman  statesmen,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  governing 
the  world  as  one  homogeneous  empire.  Suddenly, 
but  once  for  all,  he  discarded  even  in  theory  the  tra- 
dition of  a Roman  municipality,  as  the  master  and 
possessor  of  all  the  soil  of  the  provinces.  He  recog- 
nised in  theory  both  conquerors  and  conquered  as 
one  people,  while  he  left  their  practical  equalization 
to  the  gradual  and  spontaneous  influences  which  were 
plainly  working  thereto.  He  visited  every  comer  of 
his  dominions,  and  greeted  in  person  every  race  among 
his  subjects,  making  no  distinction  between  Roman 
and  Briton,  African  and  Syrian.  The  title  of  citizen 
might  still  remain,  and  certain  fiscal  immunities, 
though  balanced  by  countervailing  burdens,  continue 
to  maintain  its  nominal  pre-eminence ; but  substan- 
tially there  was  now  little  difference  between  the 
status  of  the  Roman  and  of  his  subjects ; and  even  that 
little  was  vanishing  of  its  own  accord,  and  wanted 
only  a stroke  of  the  pen  to  erase  it  in  due  time  from 
VOL.  VIII.  S 
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the  statute-book.  But  though  thus  liberal  in  his 
own  ideas,  the  prince  of  the  senate  had  still  to  humour 
the  prejudices  of  his  nobles.  He  must  not  suffer  the 
Roman  to  degrade  himself  in  his  own  eyes  by  indulging 
rmworthy  indolence.  Accordingly,  Hadrian  discarded 
the  freedmen  of  the  palace,  the  instruments  whom 
his  predecessors  had  thrust  between  themselves  and 
the  honourable  industry  of  the  knights ; he  rivalled 
Augustus  himself  in  the  reverence  he  paid  to  the 
toga,  the  symbol  of  Roman  majesty,  and  required  the 
senators  and  knights  always  to  wear  it  in  public.  It 
seems  that  upon  the  citizens  generally  this  staid  ob- 
servance could  no  longer  be  enforced.* 

On  the  whole,  I am  disposed  to  regard  the  reign 
h«  rei  of  Hadrian  as  the  best  of  the  imperial  series, 

HadrTaT^B  marked  by  endeavours  at  reform  and  im- 
iinpcHai  ° provement  in  every  department  of  adminis- 
tration in  all  quarters  of  the  empire.  The 
character  of  the  ruler  was  mild  and  considerate, 
far-seeing  and  widely  observant,  while  the  ebullitions 
of  passion  which  clouded  his  closing  career  were  con- 
fined at  least  to  the  small  circle  of  his  connexions 
and  associates.  His  defects  and  vices  were  those  of 
his  time,  and  he  was  indeed  altogether  the  fullest 
representative  of  his  time,  the  complete  and  crowning 
product,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the  crowning  age 
nii«sBr*aad  Romau  civiUzi^tion.  His  person  and 
Bountenaao.  counteiuince,  which  we  have  unusual  means 
of  figuring  to  ourselves  from  the  number  of  his  busts, 
statues  and  medals,  corresponded  well  with  his  cha- 
racter. With  Hadrian  the  Roman  type  of  features 
begins  to  disappear.  Hadrian  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Roman ; he  is  of  no  race  nor  country ; but  rather 
what  we  might  deem  the  final  result  of  a blending  of 

’ Spartian,  Hadr.  21, 22.  When  he  aaw  a slave  of  his  own  walking 
as  an  equal  between  two  senators,  he  ordered  his  ears  to  be  boxed, 
and  forbade  him  to  converse  with  personages  who  might  at  any  time 
become  his  masters. 
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many  breeds  and  the  purest  elements.  He  reminds 
us  more  than  any  Roman  before  him,  of  what  we 
proudly  style  the  thorough  EngUsh  gentleman,  with 
shapely  trunk  and  limbs,  and  well-set  head,  no  pro- 
minent features,  no  salient  expression,  but  a general 
air  of  refinement  and  blood,  combined  with  spirit  and 
intelligence.  His  face  and  figure  are  both  eminently 
handsome,  though  inclining  to  breadth  and  bulk. 
His  coimtenance  expresses  ability  rather  than  genius, 
lively  rather  than  deep  feelings,  wide  and  general 
sympathies  rather  than  concentrated  thought  or  fixed 
enthusiasm.  The  sensual  predominates  in  him  over 
the  ideal,  the  flesh  over  the  spirit;  he  is  an  admi- 
nistrator rather  than  a statesman,  a man  of  taste 
rather  than  a philosopher.  A casual  observer  would 
perhaps  hardly  notice  that  Hadrian  is  the  first  of  the 
Komans  whose  bust  is  distinguished  with  a beard.* 
Hitherto,  though  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  varies 
from  one  generation  to  another,  or  follows  the  per- 
sonal taste  of  the  wearer,  every  public  man  at  Home 
scrupulously  shaved  his  cheeks,  lip  and  chin.  But 
Hadrian  Atticized  as  well  as  philosophized,  and  he 
might  reasonably  incline  to  cherish  the  natural  ap- 
pendage which  betokened  both  the  Grecian  and  the 
sophist.  Some,  indeed,  whispered  that  he  suffered 
hair  to  grow  on  his  chin,  to  conceal  a physical 
blemish ; but  this  explanation  seems  far-fetched,  and 
the  fashion  set  by  Hadrian  and  adopted  generally  by 
his  successors,  seems  rather  to  indicate  a change  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  their  inclination  to 
disregard  the  special  distinctions  of  race  in  deference 
to  views  more  enlightened  and  genial. 

’ Spartian,  Hadr.  26.:  “ Statura  fuit  procera,  forma  complns, 
flcxo  ad  pcctinem  capillo,  promissa  barba,  ut  vulnera  qua  in  facie 
naturalia  erant  tegcreu” 
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Early  career  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius. — Attitude  of  the  Bar- 
barians.— The  wall  of  Antoninus  in  Britain. — His  paternal  govern- 
ment at  home. — His  indulgence  to  the  Christians. — His  virtues 
and  happiness. — Vices  of  the  empress  Faustina. — Early  promise 
of  M.  Aurelius. — His  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  Antoninus. — 
Death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  remarks  on  the  character  of  his 
epoch. — Review  of  the  political  elements  of  Roman  society. — 1. 
The  populace  of  the  city. — 2.  The  provincials. — Progress  of  uni- 
formity.— Extension  of  the  franchise. — Development  of  the  civil 
law. — 3.  The  senate;  its  pride,  pretensions  and  imbecility. — 4. 
The  praetorians  and  the  legions. — The  final  supremacy  of  the 
soldiers  inevitable,  (a.  i>.  138-161.  a.  u.  891-914.) 

The  adopted  son  of  Hadrian  was  in  the  maturity  of 
his  fifty-second  year,  when  he  was  admitted  to  a share 
Name*  and  sovereign  power.  After  the  fashion 

ImJirorTuni  prevalent  in  the  noblest  families,  he 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  gentile 
names  of  several  ancestors.  His  style  at  full  length 
had  been  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvius  Boionius  Arrius 
Antoninus,  which  he  now  exchanged  for  that  of  Titus 
.dElius  Hadrianus  Antoninus,  to  which  he  added  at 
once  the  titular  designation  of  Augustus  and  Caesar, 
and  soon  after  his  accession,  as  we  shall  presently 
notice,  that  of  Pius.  The  name  of  Aurelius  Fulvius 
had  been  borne  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  both 
of  whom  had  been  consuls,  and  whose  family  was 
sprung  from  Nemausus  in  Gaul.'  His  mother  was 
an  Arria,  and  both  an  Arrius  and  a Boionius  had 
been  among  his  maternal  ancestors.*  He  was 

* Capitol.  Anton.  P.  1.  The  emperor  was  bom  at  Lanuvium, 
and  educated  at  Lorium,  in  Etruria,  which  became  his  favourite 
residence. 

* Capitol,  l.c.i  “ Avus  maternus  Arrius  Antoninus,  homo  sanctus, 
et  qui  Nervam  miseratus  essot  quod  imperare  ccepisset.” 
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married  to  an  Annia  Galeria  Faustina,  by  whom  he 
had  had  four  children, two  sons  and  two  daughters;  the 
eons  had  died  young  before  his  advancement,  and  of 
one  of  the  daughters  we  have  no  further  account. 
The  other,  however,  named  Annia  Faustina,  he  united 
to  the  young  Aurelius,  her  cousin,  whom  at  Hadrian’s 
instance  her  father  had  himself  adopted.  But  of  all 
his  names  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Antoninus, 
which  he  first  introduced  to  the  distinguished  place 
it  occupies  in  Roman  annals,  the  origin  of  which, 
however,  we  can  trace  no  further.  Fourteen  em- 
perors passed  away  before  this  designation,  sanctified 
by  the  noblest  associations,  was  suffered  to  disappear 
from  the  imperial  style.'  So  deep  was  the  impression 
made  on  the  Romans  by  the  virtues  of  the  two  illus- 
trious princes,  who  assumed  the  sovereignty  at  the 
death  of  Hadrian  with  the  acclamations  of  the  senate 
and  people,  and  the  loyal  consent  of  the  legions.  The 
decease  indeed  of  their  late  jealous  master  was  felt 
as  a relief  by  the  nobles  in  the  city.  They  pretended 
to  have  trembled  for  their  lives  and  fortunes  during 
the  pangs  of  his  last  illness,  and  in  their  zeal  to  do 
honour  to  his  successor,  muttered  a refusal  to  grant 
him  the  apotheosis  which  had  been  hitherto  denied 
only  to  the  most  hateful  of  tyrants.  Antoninus 
meanwhile  removed  the  body  from  Baiae  to  Rome, 
and  entombed  it  in  the  gorgeous  mausoleum  long 


• Capitol,  m OpUio  Mact-in.  3.:  “Enimvcro  Pius  primus,  Marcus 
secundus,  Verus  tertius,  Commodns  qiiartus,  quintus  Caracallus, 
sextus  Geta,  Septimus  Diadumenus,  octavus  Helingabalus  Antonini 
fuere.”  These  eight  princes  are  enumerated  to  show  the  fulhlment 
of  a certain  prediction;  but  others,  such  as  Peninax,  Julianus,  Se* 
verus  and  Macrinus  himself,  might  be  added.  Alexander  Sevcrus 
thus  addressed  the  senate:  “ Antoninorum  nomen,  vel  jam  nnraen 
potius,  quale  fuerit,  meminit  vestra  dementia.”  The  senate  replied: 
“Vicisti  vitia,  vicisti  crimina:  Antonini  noraen  ornavisti.”  But 
Alexander  persisted  in  declining  the  name,  as  not  belonging  to  his 
family.  The  senate  would  have  called  him  Magnus,  and  at  last 
forced  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus.  Lampridius  in  Alex.  Set.  9. 
(a.  d.  222,  A.  D.  975.) 
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prepared  for  its  reception.  When  the  senators  observed 
the  respect  with  which  he  Vas  disposed  to 
therarnun*  treat  it,  they  discovered  another  mode  of 
flattery,  declaring  that  he  had  rescued  many 
of  their  order  from  Hadrian’s  death-warrants,  and  on 
this  account,  or  as  others  said,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  dutiful  affection  for  his  unworthy  parent,  decreed 
him  the  surname  of  Pius ; a surname  eagerly  repeated 
by  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  destined  to 
become  the  most  distinctive  of  all  his  appellations.* 
The  opposition  to  Hadrian’s  consecration  was  now 
withdrawn;  his  temple  rose  in  due  time  at  Rome, 
and  an  order  of  Flamens  was  appointed  to  serve  for 
ever  at  his  altar. 

In  noble  simplicity  of  character,  and  devotion  to 
the  good  of  the  state  they  were  invited  to 
MWCTjmd  govern,  the  two  Antonines  deserved  to  be 
classed  together.  For  three  and  twenty 
years  they  sat  side  by  side  in  public,  and  were 
nominally  colleagues  in  the  empire : but  while  the 
elder  governed  by  virtue  of  his  mature  age  and  tried 
abilities,  the  younger  trained  himself  reverently  after 
his  parent’s  example,  with  assiduous  and  painful  self- 
examination.  Though  vying  with  one  another  in 
their  noble  qualities  and  the  excellence  of  their  ad- 
ministration, in  their  temper  and  education  there  was 
a marked  difierence.  Aurelius  became,  by  study, 
reflection,  and  self-exercise,  the  most  consummate 
product  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  while  Pius  is  a 


' The  origin  of  this  title  is  varionsly  explained : 1 . because  Anto- 
ninas supported  his  infirm  parent  in  the  senate;  2.  because  ho  saved 
certain  senators,  as  mentioned  in  the  text;  3.  because  of  the  honours 
he  extorted  from  the  nobles  for  his  predecessor;  4.  because  he  had 
taken  measures  to  prevent  his  suicide;  5.  because  of  the  general 
clemency  and  goodness  of  his  own  character.  We  may  observe  that 
the  title  first  api>ears  on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian ; and  that  the  festival  he  instituted  in  honour 
t>f  Hadrian  was  specially  designated  “ Pialia.”  Artemidorus,  writing 
in  Greek,  calls  it  etxrc/Seui.  £k:khel,  Uuclr.  Numm.  vii.  36.  > 
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singular  instance  of  an  accomplished  Roman  con* 
tenting  himself  with  the  practice  of  virtue  and  genu- 
ine morality,  disregarding  the  questions  of  the  schools. 
From  his  early  years  Antoninus  had  been  engaged  in 
the  active  discharge  of  official  duties.  Sprung  from 
a race  of  curule  magistrates,  he  had  been  bred  in  the 
traditional  maxims  of  official  life,  and  had  become 
qualified  for  distinction  himself  by  long  training  in 
the  career  of  honovirs  under  an  able  and  vigilant 
emperor.  Thence  he  had  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a province.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  four  consulars  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  was  confided,  and  had  finally  been  raised  to  the 
prefecture  of  Asia  before  Hadrian’s  experienced  eye 
fixed  on  him,  as  the  fittest  man  in  the  empire  to 
lighten  his  own  burdens,  and  conduct  the  machine 
he  had  put  in  good  working  gear  by  his  long  labours.* 
Antoninus,  however,  though  himself  a simple  man  of 
business,  could  respect  speculation  in  others,  and 
encouraged  his  adopted  son  to  employ  his  leisure, 
while  yet  young,  in  examining  the  bases  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  under  the  ablest  teachers. 

Alone  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  empire,  Antoninus  has 
had  the  fortune  to  escape  the  animadversion  unmimoM 
of  the  historian  Dion.  Reduced  as  we  are  t°i 

at  this  period  to  the  meagre  epitome  of 
Xiphilin,  the  book  which  was  devoted  to  the  narra- 
tive of  this  reign  had  perished,  save  a few  brief  sen- 
tences, even  before  the  time  of  the  abbreviator ; and 
instead  of  the  harsh  and  captious  commentary  with 
which  Dion  reviewed  the  career  of  the  emperors,  we 
have  only  the  flowing  panegyric  of  Capitolinus,  which, 
if  devoid  of  critical  sagacity,  is  free  at  least  from  the 
vice  of  ill-nature.  Tlie  brief  notices  of  Antoninqs 
foimd  elsewhere,  as  in  the  abridgments  of  Victor 
and  Eutropius,  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 


' CapitoL  Anton,  P.  3. 
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kindred  sources  with  those  of  the  biographer,  while 
the  Christian  Orosius  concurs  in  the  unvaried  strain 
of  panegyric;  for  of  all  the  princes  of  this  age 
Antoninus  alone  was  free  from  the  sin  of  persecution. 
It  is  a relief  indeed  from  the  chequered  tissues  of 
splendid  virtues  and  degrading  vices,  to  meet  once 
at  least  in  the  course  of  our  long  review  with  a cha- 
racter  of  unstained  goodness,  with  one  man  faultless, 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  him,  in  act  and  intention,  and 
yet  not  wanting  in  manly  sense  and  vigour.  Trajan 
governed  the  empire  from  the  camp  and  the  frontiers ; 
Hadrian  from  the  provinces  and  the  schools;  Antoninus 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  Rome,  and  during  his 
long  reign  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  never 
absented  himself  for  a day  from  the  city  or  its  near 
environs.  He  had  seen  that  even  the  peaceful  pro- 
gress of  the  emperor  through  the  provinces,  however 
personally  frugal,  became  an  occasion  of  severe  ex- 
actions.* But  the  genuine  moderation  of  this  prac- 
tical sage  enabled  him  to  maintain  throughout  his 
career  unbroken  harmony  between  the  prince  and 
the  senate.  He  made  on  his  accession  the  customary 
declaration,  that  none  of  the  order  should  suffer  death 
by  his  sentence ; a declaration  which  pledged  him  to 
moderation  and  economy,  that  he  might  not  be  con- 
strained to  recruit  his  finances  by  confiscation.  This 
promise  he  kept  faithfully  to  the  end.  We  hear 
indeed  of  more  than  one  conspirator  against  him; 
hut  of  these  AttiUus  was  proscribed  without  his  con- 
currence by  the  senate ; Priscianus  slew  himself,  and 
the  emperor  forbade  inquiry  to  be  made  for  his 
accomplices.  It  would  be  small  satisfaction,  he  said, 
to  learn  by  such  investigations  that  he  was  hated  by 
a number  of  his  fellow-citizens.*  Once  only,  in  the 

* Capitol.  Anton.  P.  7.:  “GraTcm  esse  provincialibus  comitatutn 
principis  etiam  nitnis  parci.” 

* Capitol.  l.c.\  Victor,  Epit,  15.  The  particulars  of  these  con- 
■piracies  have  not  reached  us.  Attilius  bore  the  surname  of  Tatianas 
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case  of  a parricide,  he  sentenced  a noble  culprit  to 
confinement  on  a desert  island,  where  nature  herself 
would,  as  he  said,  justly  forbid  him  to  exist.'  While 
however  all  the  public  establishments  were  maintained 
on  the  most  frugal  scale,  he  was  munificent  in  his 
gifts  and  largesses.-  He  acquitted  the  promises  of 
Hadrian  at  his  adoption,  completed  many  of  his 
predecessor’s  buildings,  and  remitted  the  coronary 
gold  expected  on  his  accession,  to  the  Italians  entirely, 
to  the  extent  of  one-lialf  to  the  provincials.*  When 
the  treasury,  which  he  received  full  from  Hadrian, 
became  at  last  empty,  he  replenished  it  by  the  sale 
of  the  imperial  furniture.* 

But  the  reign  of  three-and-twenty  years  on  which 
the  pious  Antonine  was  now  entering,  was  Threatened 
not  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of  unruffled  on  the’’?™^ 
tranquillity.  The  troubled  state  of  the 
frontiers  was  a source  of  constant  anxiety  and  expense ; 
and  even  within  them  some  elements  of  disturbance 
still  required  the  establishments  of  the  empire  to  be 
maintained  in  full  vigour.  The  Jews,  so  often  quelled 
and  so  ruthlessly  down-trampled,  chafed  and  mur- 
mured both  in  Achaia  and  Egypt ; the  nomades  of  the 
Atlas  ventured  again  to  encroach  on  the  zone  of 
cultivation  which  was  only  won  from  the  sands  by 
constantTabour,  and  secured  by  an  armed  occupation. 
The  Dacians  did  not  quietly  resign  themselves  to  the 
yoke ; and  the  Alani,  a name  which  had  recently 
become  formidable,  were  ever  prowling  along  the 
bank  of  the  Ister,  or  in  front  of  Trajan’s  ramparts, 
watching  an  opportunity  of  bursting  into  Mcesia. 
Of  the  operations  conducted  against  these  various 
enemies  no  accounts  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
Incessant  and  harassing  as  the  warfare  may  have 

or  Attianns ; from  which  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  connected 
with  Hadrian’s  guardian,  and  therefore  himself  a relative  of  the  late 
ruler. 

' Capitol.  Anton.  P.  c.  8.  * Capitol,  c.  4.  * Capitol,  o.  7. 
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been,  it  led  to  no  triumphs,  and  probably  to  no  de- 
cisive victories.  The  mild  and  peaceful  prince,  who 
proclaimed  that  it  was  better  to  save  a single  citizen 
than  to  slay  a thousand  enemies,  followed  perhaps 
the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  purchasing  the 
forbearance  of  the  invaders.*  In  Britain, 
Antomfmu  however,  we  learn  that  tlie  prefect,  LolUus 
cj^uid  Urbicus,  after  chastising  a revolt  of  the 
Brigantes,  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  fron- 
tier, and  completed  the  defences  of  Agricola  with  a 
continuous  rampart  of  earth  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
Forth.*  The  Roman  occupation  was  now  definitively 
extended  to  the  upper  isthmus,  while  its  outworks 
were  pushed  perhaps  in  some  directions  still  further. 
The  district  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus was  rapidly  filled  with  monuments  of  southern 
civilization.  The  spirit  of  colonization  and  enter-» 
prise  seems,  at  least  in  this  quarter,  to  have  been  as 
active  now  as  at  any  previorus  period.  But  the  reason 
why,  wherever  the  limits  of  Roman  power  extended, 
the  subjects  of  Rome  continually  advanced  a little 
further,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
provincials  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  their  local 
burdens,  without  placing  themselves  beyond  reach 
cff  assistance,  or  cutting  off  the  means  of  a timely 
retreat,* 

' This  sentiment,  it  seems,  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Scipios,  but 
it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  Capitol.  Anton.  P.  9.:  “ Ut 
Scipionis  sententiam  frequcntarit,  qua  ille  diccbat,  malle  se  unum 
civem  servare  quara  mille  hostes  occidere.” 

* The  coins  of  Antoninus  bear  Imp.  II.  in  the  year  139;  and  this 
title  was  probably  assumed  for  some  successes  over  the  Caledonians. 
Clinton  in  ann.  He  was  one  of  the  few  emperors  down  to  this 
period  who  never  celebrated  a triumph.  Victor,  C<es.  15. ; “ Nisi  fone 
triumphorum  expertem  socordise  videtur:  quod  longc  secns  est.” 

* The  ichnography  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  is  delineated  and 
described  in  Stuart’s  Caledonia  Eomana,  ar.d  (he  few  inscriptions 
collected.  The  remains  are  far  less  than  those  of  the  lower  isthmus, 
and  have  suffered  considi-rably  since  the  time  of  Roy's  survey.  The 
portion  best  preserved  is  about  a mde  in  length  near  Polwarth, 
w hero  the  rampart  has  been  protected  by  a plantation.  I presume 
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Ou  the  whole  the  historians  describe  the  external 
policy  of  Antoninus  as  singularly  successful. 

The  authority  of  the  empire  was  raised  to  ext«m»ipoUcy 
its  highest  pitch,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
most  distant  nations.  Rome,  under  the  most  peace- 
ful of  her  princes,  imposed  a king  upon  the  Lazi,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Phasis.  She  withheld  the  Parthian 
sultan  from  attacking  Armenia  by  the  terror  of  a 
proclamation  alone,  while  she  refused  to  restore  the 
celebrated  throne  captured  by  Trajan,  and  so  often 
redemanded.'  She  determined  the  quarrels  of  various 
Eastern  rulers  with  their  rivals  or  subjects.  She  ap- 
peased the  differences  between  Greeks  and  Scythians 
on  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  peninsula,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Sarmatian  rivers.  Appian  declarer 
that  he  had  seen  at  this  time  at  Rome  the  envoys  of 
barbarian  tribes,  who  had  offered  to  place  themselves 
under  the  yoke  of  the  mighty  conquerors,  but  whose 
allegiance  had  been  quietly  declined.®  While  the 
counsel  of  Augustus,  not  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  sank  deeper  than  ever  into  the  minds  of 
statesmen,  the  tendency  of  the  vast  body  to  attract 
smaller  bodies  to  itself  was  still  in  force,  and  required 
stedfast  self-control  to  resist  it.  The  reign  of  An- 
toninus gave  rise  to  more  than  one  signal  monument 
of  the  size  and  unity  of  the  empire  in  ita  greatest 
permanent  extension.  The  great  work  of  Claudius 
Ptolemaeus,  if  founded  on  the  principles  of  Hip- 

thiit  Falkirk,  which  stands  on  the  line,  is  the  church  on  the  Pfalz  or 
Pale.  There  is  said  to  be  no  vestige  of  a stone  rampart.  From  the 
absence  of  later  inscriptions,  the  defence  of  the  wall  seems  to  have 
been  relinquished  at  an  early  period,  but  coins  have  been  found 
alonK  it  of  the  date  of  Diocletian  and  Cunstuntine. 

' CapitoL  Anton.  P.  9.  On  a medal  of  Antoninus  Pius  we  find 
the  legend : “ Sex  Armenia  datus,”  but  to  the  event  itself  we  have 
no  other  clue.  Another  has : “ Kcx  Quadis  datus.”  Smyth,  Roman 
Medals,  p.  119. 

* Appian,  Protem.  c.  7.  Comp,  Victor,  Epit.  15.:  “Quin  etiam 
Indi,  Bactriani,  Hyrcani  legates  misere,  justitia  tanti  imperatoris 
comperta.” 
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parchus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Marinus,  deserved,  from 
its  extensive  observations  and  systematic  arrangement, 
to  become  the  standard  work  on  mathematical  geo- 
graphy.' The  Itinerary,  designated  by  the  name  of 
Antoninus,  describes  the  course  of  the  highways,  and 
the  distances  of  every  Station,  from  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  * ; while  the 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine,  and  that  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  show  the  relations  of  Homan 
commerce  and  navigation  with  coasts  and  colonies 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  Homan  sovereignty. 

The  Ust  of  the  emperors  is  not  wanting  in  names 
of  men  who  deserved  well  of  mankind  for 
go«™mentof  their  benevolence  and  wisdom  : we  can  dis- 
° cem,  perhaps,  taking  a wider  view  of  their 
policy  than  was  possible  for  their  contemporaries,  in- 
dications among  them  of  a genuine  love  of  clemency 
and  justice,  which  their  historians  have  failed  to 
notice.  But  the  consent  of  antiquity  plainly  declares 
that  Antoninus  was  the  first,  and,  saving  his  colleague 
and  successor  Aurelius,  the  only  one  of  them  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  government  with  a 
single  view  to  the  happiness  of  his  people.  Through- 
out the  meagre  notices  of  his  career  which  alone  re- 
main to  us,  we  discover  no  trace  of  a selfish  thought 
or  passion,  none  of  carelessness  or  precipitation,  none 
of  pride  or  even  of  pardonable  vanity.  Every  step, 
every  act,  seems  to  have  been  weighed  hy  a good 
heart  carefully  directed  to  a definite  end.  It  had 


' The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Marinus  of  Tjrre  were  adapted 
to  a plane  projection  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Ptolemy  applied  them  to 
the  sphere. 

* The  “ Itinerarinm  Antonini  ” may  be  so  called  from  Antoninus 
Pius,  from  his  successor  Aurelius  Antoninus,  or  from  Antoninus 
Caracalla.  The  work  underwent,  no  doubt,  many  rerisions  at  dif- 
ferent epochs.  That  on  which  our  editions  are  founded  seems  to  have 
l>een  as  late  as  Diocletian.  See  Jtiner.  Anton.,  ed.  Parthey : pnef. 
p.  vi.  The  Itiaerary  of  Jerusalem  is  doubtless  a later  work,  though 
compiled  from  ancient  sources. 
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been  said  in  praise  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  the 
Paterfamilias  of  the  whole  empire : but  the  head  of 
a Koman  family  was  at  best  a beneficent  despot, 
standing  aloof,  in  haughty  dignity,  from  the  caresses 
of  wife  and  children,  and  exacting  obedience  from 
their  fear  rather  than  their  affection ; while  among 
his  slaves  he  was  a tyrant,  self-willed  alike  in  kind- 
ness and  in  cruelty.  Antoninus  was  the  father  of  his 
subjects  in  a different  sense.*  The  time  had  come 
when,  both  in  the  state  and  in  the  family,  the  sense 
of  mutual  rights  and  obligations  made  itself  felt.  The 
rule  of  an  Antonine  over  Eomans  and  provincials, 
freedmen  and  slaves,  could  be  less  unequal  and 
partial  than  that  of  an  Augustus,  both  from  the 
, nearer  approach  of  all  classes  to  equality,  and  from 
the  higher  elevation  of  the  emperor  above  all.  For- 
merly it  was  the  greatest  praise  of  a just  ruler  that 
he  controlled  the  injustice  of  his  officers,  and  re- 
pressed their  wanton  exactions.  Now  the  procurators 
of  the  fiscus  could  be  specially  directed  to  exercise 
moderation  in  extorting  even  their  legitimate  dues, 
to  spare  the  needy,  to  indulge  the  unfortunate ; and 
they  were  requir^  to  render  strict  account  of  their 
proceedings.  Every  complaint  against  the  powerful 
found  ready  attention.  The  informers  who  lived  by 
denouncing  defaulters  to  the  treasury,  a class  whom 
it  had  once  been  necessary  to  foster,  could  now  be 
firmly  repressed ; the  revenues  were  to  be  collected 
fairly  and  openly,  or  not  collected  at  all.  Antoninus 
took  no  pleasure  in  gain  derived  from  the  sufferings 
of  his  people.  The  salaries  of  idle  and  inefficient 
officers  were  reduced,  while  by  allowing  good  gover- 
nors to  remain  many  years  in  their  posts,  he  abated 
at  least  the  first  access  of  their  cupidity.^  But  An- 
toninus sought  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  condition 

* Victor,  EpiL  15. : “Quce  incredibili  diligentia  ad  speciem  optimi 
oatris  familias  exsequebatur.’* 

* Capitol.  Anton,  P.  5. 
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and  resources  of  all  his  subjects,  and  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  fiscal  science,  as  then  understood.  His 
judicious  economy  might  give  offence  to  some  who 
could  not  appreciate  its  rare  merit,  and  hence  arose 
perhaps  the  only  invidious  epithet  that  was  ever  ap- 
plied to  him.'  Once  for  all,  on  attaining  the  sovereign 
power  he  set  a noble  example  of  disinterestedness  in 
surrendering  his  private  fortune  to  the  uses  of  the 
state.* 

Simple,  however,  and  moderate  as  Antoninus 
Humunifi-  showcd  himsolf  in  liis  personal  tastes,  the 
splendour  of  the  imperial  authority  suffered 
iegi.utioD.  jjQ  diminution  in  his  hands.  His  largesses 
to  the  people,  and  his  shows  in  the  circus,  fully 
maintained  the  scale  of  magnificence  to  which  they 
had  been  raised  by  the  rivalry  of  previous  sovereigns. 

D.  147.  The  secular  games  with  ^hich  he  celebrated 
A.o.soo.  ijjg  nine-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  city 
were  worthy  of  the  solemn  occasion.*  Antoninus 
continued  to  adorn  Rome.  To  him  are  due  the 
completion  of  Hadrian’s  mausoleum,  and  the  erection 
of  a graceful  column,  though  inferior  in  height  to 
Trajan’s  or  to  that  raised  afterwards  by  Aurelius;  he 
is  believed  to  have  built  also  the  amphitheatre  at 
Nismes  and  the  aqueduct  of  the  Pont-du-Grard,  the 
noblest  monument  of  Roman  grandeur  beyond  the 
Alps.^  He  extended  and  improved  the  Academic 
system,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Flavian 
aid  ministration,  with  the  feeling,  not  of  a pedant,  but 

' Xiphilin  (Dion,  Ixx.  3.)  says  he  was  called  KvtiwovpttrTfis,  or  pea- 
splitter  (comp.  Zonar.  xii.  1.),  referring,  probably,  to  the  raillery  of 
Silenns  in  Juliati’s  “ Cossars.” 

* Capitol.  Anton.  P,  8. 

* Victor,  Ccu.  15.:  “ Cclebrato  magnifice  urbis  nongentesimo.” 

‘ A fuller  but  not  a complete  list  of  these  structures  is  given  by 
Capitolinus,  c.  8.  The  column  is  interesting  from  the  sculpture  on 
the  base,  wiiich  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina. 
The  emperor,  seated  between  the  wings  of  his  Genius,  or  of  his  own 
soul,  ascends  to  heaven,  preserving  the  unruffled  composure  whicls 
distinguished  him  upon  earth. 
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of  a liberal  and  accomplished  gentleman.'  His  long 
and  tranquil  reign  was  farther  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
gress of  legal  science,  Antoninus  being  himself  active 
in  dispensing  justice,  and  gathering  about  him  many 
expert  jurisconsults,  among  whom  the  names  of 
TImmidius  Verus,  Salvius  Valens,  Volusius  Montanus, 
Ulpius  MarceUus,  and  Javolenus  are  specially  re- 
corded. The  contributions  of  this  emperor  to  the 
imperial  code  are  knoMm  to  us  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances only,  all  marked  by  their  leaning  to  principles 
of  equity  and  humanity.  In  wisdom,  in  science,  and 
in  temper  he  equally  deserved  to  be  designated  the 
Numa  of  imperial  Rome.*  But  the  great 
merit  of  this  paternal  ruler  was  the  activity 
with  which  he  interposed  for  the  protection 
of  the  Christians.  The  proclamations  he  addressed 
to  the  Larissseans,  the  Thessalonians,  the  Athenians, 
and  to  the  Greeks  generally,  are  specially  mentioned, 
in  which  he  proclaimed  and  guarded  the  indulgence 
already  nominally  accorded  to  the  believers  by  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.® 


' Antoninus  composed  his  own  harangues,  which  was  not,  it  seems, 
the  case  with  all  his  predecessors.  Several  of  these  were  still  extant, 
in  the  time  of  his  biographer.  Capitol.  Anton.  P.  11. 

* CapitoL  Anton.  P.  2.;  Victor,  Epit.  15.;  Eutrop.  Breviar.  viii.  8.; 
Dion,  Ixx.  5.:  outos  i 0aoi\tiis  'AvrwyTvoi  ipurros  1ji>  itol  (ukKurra 
Vloufi^  Karh  rh  rijs  riyeiu>yias  bpoi&rpoirov  l^tos  TopaSdAAca'dat,  Kofidircp 
61)  'Vu/iiKtf  TpaXavhi  &(p9n  irafxnrA^irioi. 

’ Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  13.  26.;  Dion,  Ixx.  3.  We  may  per- 
haps connect  these  addresses  to  the  Grecian  communities  with  the 
Jewish  disturbances  in  that  quarter.  The  Jews  followed,  no  doubt, 
their  old  habit  of  attacking  the  Christians,  and  throwing  the  blame  of 
the  disorders  on  them.  Antoninus  enforced  the  rule  that  inquisition 
should  not  be  made  into  Christian  tenets.  Oros.  vii.  14.:  “ Justinns 
philosophus  librum  pro  Christiana  religione  compositura  Antonino 
tradidit,  benignnmqno  eum  erga  Cliristianos  fecit.”  Nevertheless 
Antoninus  was  not  indifferent,  like  Hadrian,  to  the  religion  of  the 
state.  An  existing  inscription  celebrates  his  regard  for  the  estab- 
lished ceremonial:  “Optimo  maximoque  principi,  et  cum  summa 
benignitate  justissimo,  ob  insignem  erga  caercmonias  publicas  enram 
ac  religioncm.”  Eckhel,  JDoctr.  Numm.  vii.  29.  1 lie  coins  of  Anto- 
uiuus  abound  in-  references  to  the  oldest  Roman  mythology. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  private  character  of  this  estimable 
singniu  ruler,  we  find  it  marked  with  a dignified 
iutoitaS/  tenderness  which  is  interesting  as  a token 
of  the  period.  The  harshness  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  public  transactions,  and  the  rigid 
sternness  with  which  they  acted  in  political  life,  are 
strangely  contracted,  throughout  their  history,  with 
the  features  of  gentleness  and  kindness  which  meet 
us  in  their  private  behaviour.  But  at  no  period  was 
this  contrast  more  marked  than  under  the  early  em- 
perors, and  no  portion  of  their  literature  exhibits  so 
many  traits  of  domestic  goodness  as  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  age  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  embraces 
the  pages  of  Seneca  and  the  younger  Pliny.  At  last 
the  quality  of  feminine  gentleness  which  underlay 
the  rough  exterior  of  many  a Roman  warrior,  which 
gleams  on  the  surface  in  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid, 
and  may  be  descried  beneath  the  rougher  lineaments 
of  Lucan  and  Persius,  Quintilian  and  Juvenal,  which 
lurks  under  the  grim  reserve  even  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
ill-veiled  melancholy  of  Statius  and  Martial,  is  raised 
to  the  throne  of  the  world  in  the  person  of  Antonine  the 
Pious.  The  characteristic  of  this  virtuous  prince  is 
cheerfulness.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  less  at 
ease  had  he  been  more  of  a philosopher.  But  his 
happy  temperament  seems  to  have  exempted  him 
from  the  painful  questionings  which  beset  the  men 
of  his  time  who  thought  as  deeply  as  they  felt.  He 
was  content  with  the  policy  of  his  epoch,  content 
with  its  society,  content  with  its  religion;  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  present,  not  anxious  about  the 
future;  while  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his 
natural  rectitude  withheld  him  ‘from  the  selfish  in^ 
dulgences  which  leave  a sting  behind  them.  He 
possessed  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean  with  the 
practice  of  the  Stoic;  and  this  imion  constitutes 
perhaps  the  fairest  compound  that  Heathenism  could 
supply.  Antoninus  was  apparently  the  happiest  man 
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of  whom  heathen  history  makes  mention ; and  I can 
well  believe  that  he  practically  effected  more  good 
than  any  other. 

The  attainment  of  power  had  wrought  a marked 
change  in  almost  all  the  earlier  Caesars;  in 
some  for  the  better,  but  generally  for  the  h£  inildoeti 
worse.  In  Antoninus  it  made  no  change  at 
all.  Such  as  he  had  been,  kind,  modest, 
and  dignified,  as  a senator,  such  he  continued  to  be 
as  emperor.  He  bore  himself  in  all  respects  towards 
his  inferiors  as  he  had  formerly  wished  his  superiors 
to  bear  themselves  towards  him.  If  he  demanded  an 
appointment  or  other  advantage  for  a friend,  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  dispense  with  the  forms  of  law 
and  custom.  With  his  associates  he  lived  on  the 
same  terms  as  ever.  He  assembled  them  at  his  table, 
or  presented  himself  at  theirs,  and  rejoiced  especially 
in  their  company  at  the  genial  ceremonies  of  the 
vintage.  He  stooped  easily,  say  his  biographers,  from 
the  imperial  summit  to  the  level  of  civil  life,  and 
cheerfully  endured  the  raillery  current  in  the  polite 
circles  of  the  city.'  Preceding  emperors,  indeed,  had 
mixed  on  equal  terms  with  their  nobles;  Antoninus 
was  patient  with  the  populace,  and  treated  their  ill- 
temper  with  forbearance.  On  the  occasion  of  a dearth 
in  the  city,  the  people  assailed  him  with  stones ; but 
he  only  applied  himself  the  more  assiduously  to  supply 
their  wants,  and  studied  to  explain  to  them  the 
measures  he  had  adopted  in  their  behalf.  WTien 
prefect  of  Asia,  he  had  once  resorted  to  the  splendid 
dwelling  of  Polemon  the  wealthy  sophist.  The  owner 
was  absent.  On  his  return  he  was  offended,  such  . 
was  his  arrogance,  at  the  freedom  taken  by  the 
governor,  and  insisted  on  his  great  but  unbidden 
guest  vacating  his  apartments,  and  going  forth  at 

' Capitol.  ./Inton.  P.  6.:  " Imperatorima  fastigiom  ad  Bamnaam 
civilitatem  dcdnxit;”  and  adds,  “unde  plus  crerit.”  Comp,  the 
anecdote  of  Omullus,  c.  11. 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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midnight  to  seek  another  lodging.  Polemon  was  a 
favourite  with  Hadrian,  and  the  emperor,  though 
vexed  perhaps  at  his  impertinence,  was  anxious  to 
protect  him  after  his  own  death  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a quarrel  with  his  future  sovereign.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  inserted  in  his  will  a statement  that  his 
choice  of  Antoninus  had  been  actually  made  at  the 
sophist’s  suggestion.  Antoninus  could  not  be  deceived 
by  this  device ; nevertheless  he  acted  as  if  he  believed 
it,  and  heaped  his  favours  on  the  fortunate  Polemon. 
When  at  last  the  sophist  presented  himself  at  Borne, 
the  new  emperor  commanded  that  he  should  be  ac- 
commodated with  lodgings,  insisting  archly  that  no 
one  should  venture  to  remove  him.  An  actor  com- 
plained, soon  afterwards,  that  Polemon,  when  presiding 
at  the  Olympic  games,  had  once  driven  him  off  the 
stage.  At  what  hour‘s  demanded  Antoninus.  At 
midday.  Ah^  replied  he,  he  expelled  me  from  hie 
house  at  midnight.^ 

In  the  absence  of  public  memorials,  the  whole 
Domertic  life  interest  of  this  epoch  must  centre  in  the 
oi  Antoniniu.  person  and  family  of  the  prince.  Nor  shall 
we  regret  to  rest  for  a moment  on  the  character  of 
one  so  blameless  and  attractive,  and  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  master  of  the  Koman  world  in  the 
bosom  of  his  private  connexions.  Antoninus  resided, 
as  we  have  seen,  wholly  in  Borne  or  his  neighbouring 
villas,  of  which  Lorium  on  the  Etruscan  coast,  and 
Lanuvium,  his  own  birthplace,  among  the  Alban  hills, 
seem  to  have  been  his  favourites.  His  mode  of  life 
was  simple  and  abstemious ; his  robe  was  woven  by 
the  handmaids  of  his  own  consort.  But  Faustina 
was  unfortunately  no  Lucretia,  and  the  vices  of  this 
licentious  woman  infused  perhaps  the  only  drop  of 
gall  in  the  cup  of  her  husband.  Yet  Antoninus  did 
not  allow  himself  to  resent,  or  appear  even  to  notice 

' Philost.  Vit.  Sophist,  i.  25. 
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the  scandal  she  brought  on  an  establishment  of 
antique  severity.*  Faustina  was  the  sister  uocntiont 
of  .^lius  Verus,  and  had  been  married  to 
Antoninus  before  his  adoption.  This  adop- 
tion,  indeed,  he  may  have  at  least  partly  owed  to 
the  affection  Hadrian  naturally  bore  to  the  sister  of 
his  lost  favourite ; and  it  was  the  consciousness,  per- 
haps, of  this  obligation  that  induced  the  injured 
husband  to  wink  at  her  irregularities.  On  assuming 
the  purple,  he  obtained  for  her  the  title  of  Augusta ; 
he  gave  the  name  of  Faustinian  to  the  endowments 
he  made  for  tlie  support  of  female  orphans ; and  on 
her  death,  which  happened  in  141,  only  Herd«th.nd 
three  years  after  his  accession,  he  raised  a 
temple  in  her  honour,  the  remains  of  which, 
bearing  his  own  name  conjointly  with  hers,  still  form 
a striking  object  in  the  Roman  forum.*  Games  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  her  apotheosis,  and  her  image 
was  borne  among  those  of  the  national  divinities. 
The  coinage  on  which  her  name  is  perpetuated  is 
still  unusually  abundant,  and  is  generally  marked 
with  devices  asserting  her  eternal  godhead.  After 
the  decease  of  his  children’s  mother,  Antoninus  re- 
frained from  introducing  another  matron  into  his 
house  on  the  footing  of  legitimate  marriage,  and 
contented  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  the  most  dis- 
creet and  dignified  Romans,  %vith  the  inferior  union 
known  to  their  jurisprudence  by  the  now  degraded 
title  of  concubinage.* 

' Capitol.  Anton.  P.  3. : “ Dc  hnjus  nxorc  mnlta  dicta  sunt  ob 
nimiam  libertatcm  ct  vivendi  facilitatem,  quaa  ilie  cum  animi  dolore. 
compressit.” 

* The  inscription  recording  the  names  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
is  still  legible:  “ Divo  Antonino  et  Divae  Paustinm  ex  S.  C.”  Capi- 
tol. Anton.  P.  6. : “ Tertio  anno  imperii  sui  Faustinam  uxorem  per- 
didit,  qu®  a senatu  consecrata  cst,  delatis  circensibas  ntque  templo.” 

’ The  regard  of  Antoninus  for  the  unworthy  Faustina  is  further 
attested  by  an  expression  in  a letter  to  the  rhetorician  Fronto: 
“ Mallem  mehorculc  Gyaris  cum  illaquam  sine  ilia  in  Palatio  vivere/ 
Fronton.  Epist.  i.  2. 

T 2 
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Both  the  sons  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  seem,  as 
has  been  said,  to  have  died  before  Hadrian’s  decease. 
On  their  parent’s  adoption,  it  had  been  arranged 
that  his  daughter,  the  younger  Faustina,  should  be 
Mairi.geof  betrothcd  to  Commodus  Verus,  the  child 
«,e™ou‘gM  whom  he  was  required  himself  to  adopt  to- 
Faujtiiia.  gether  with  M.  Aurelius,  while  Aurelius  was 
to  take  in  marriage  a daughter  of  the  elder  Verus. 
But  the  younger  Verus  was  but  seven  years  of  age, 
while  Aurelius  had  attained  to  seventeen.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  one  was  as  yet  at  least  undetermined, 
while  the  other  had  already  given  excellent  pro- 
mise, and  was  daily  advancing  in  every  virtue.' 
Accordingly,  Antoninus,  making  the  immature  age 
of  Verus  his  excuse,  did  not  hesitate  so  far  to  violate 
Hadrian’s  intentions  as  to  give  Faustina  to  Aurelius. 
The  union  was  solemnized,  but  not  perhaps  without 
some  years’  interval ; for  the  births  from  this  marriage, 
of  which  there  were  several,  date  from  a somewhat 
later  period. 

Meanwhile  the  young  Caesars  grew  up  to  manhood, 
. E„iy  and  the  paternal  care  of  Antoninus  was  not 
unrewarded  with  regard  to  either.  Verus 
Antoninu..  Jjgijt  imprcssible  character,  easily 

moulded  to  good  or  evil,  and  though  he  exhibited 
none  of  the  qualities  demanded  of  a ruler,  he  seems 
at  least  to  have  shown  as  yet  no  proneness  to  vice. 
But  Aurelius,  on  the  other  hand,  fulfilled  with  advan- 
cing years  every  hope  and  wish  the  fondest  and  wisest 
of  parents  could  have  cherished.  He  engaged  in  all  the 
athletic  and  martial  exercises  which  befitted  a youth 

' The  opinion  Hadrian  already  formed  of  his  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity is  marked  by  the  appellation  of  “ Verissimus  ” instead  of 
Verus,  which  he  playfully  bestowed  upon  him.  Capitol,  in  M.  Anton. 
Philosoph  1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  young  Aurelius  bore 
also  the  name  of  Verus.  The  biographer  distinguishes  the  two  An- 
tonines  by. the  titles  of  “Pius  ” and  “Philosophus.”  Other  writers 
generally  designate  the  second  by  his  adoptive  name  of  “ Aurelius,” 
or  by  his  prsenomen  “ Marcus.” 
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of  family;  but  his  own  temper,  and  still  more  perhaps 
some  weakness  of  constitution  and  lack  of  animal 
spirits,  disposed  him  by  preference  to  study.’  To 
the  cares  of  public  administration  he  devoted  his 
patient  attention ; but  his  heart  was  in  the  libraries 
of  ancient  wisdom,  or  with  its  best  living  expositors ; 
for  these  he  reserved  the  hours  borrowed  from  sleep  or 
recreation;  and  throughout  his  father’s  reign,  he  never, 
it  is  said,  was  tempted  to  quit  his  closet  at  Rome  but 
for  two  nights.®  The  time  was  coming  when  the 
pale  student  of  the  Palatine  would  be  required  to 
pass  his  days  in  the  saddle  and  his  nights  under  can- 
vas, on  the  wildest  frontiers  of  the  empire  ; but  how- 
ever ill  his  training  might  be  adapted  to  harden  his 
frame  against  fatigue  and  inclement  seasons,  the 
lessons  of  patience  and  endurance  he  learned  from 
his  masters,  imbibed  by  a congenial  spirit,  sufficed  to 
fortify  him  in  the  career  to  which  duty  called  him. 
Disposed  by  his  own  loving  temper  to  reverence  pa- 
rental authority,  he  was  animated  by  the  approbation 
of  a father  whom  he  could  justly  admire.  When, 
many  years  after  his  accession  to  complete  sove- 
reignty, he  reviewed  in  an  address  to  his  conscience, 
his  own  principles  and  conduct,  he  could  refer  them 
with  affection  and  gratitude  to  that  model  of  all 


* Both  the  Csesars  seem  to  have  had  similar  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. The  names  of  their  numerous  teachers  are  carefully  recorded. 
Of  Aurelius  it  is  said:  “ Usus  est  miigistris  ad  prima  elementa 
Euphranore  literature,  et  Gemino  comoedo,  musico  Androne, 
eodemque  geomctra:  quibus  omnibus,  ut  disciplinarum  auctoribus, 
plurimum  detulit.  Usus  prseterea  grammaticis,  &c.  . . . usus  est 
oraturibus,  &c. . . . usus  est  etiam  Coramodo  magi.stro  . . . usus  est 
et  Apollonio  Chalcedonio,  Stoico  philosoplio. . . . Andivit  et  Scstum 
Chseronensem,  Plutarchi  nepotem,  &c.  Studuit  et  jiiri  andiens,  &c. 
. . . frequentavit  et  declamatorum  scholas,”  Sia.  Capitol.  M.  Anton, 
Phil.  2,  3.  Of  the  teachers  of  Yerus  a list  nearly  as  long  and  various 
is  given.  Ver.  2. 

* Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  7.  It  was  mentioned  as  a token  of  his 
devotion  to  philosophy,  that  he  attended  the  fchool  of  the  teacher 
Apollonius  even  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple. 
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human  excellence.  Though  himself  an  ardent  lover 
of  speculative  philosophy,  he  had  wisely  sought  a 
practical  director  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  he 
seems  to  acknowledge  that  the  virtues  of  Antoninus 
had  served  him  better  than  even  the  doctrines  of 
Zeno.  After  enumerating  his  special  obligations  to 
his  ancestors,  his  friends,  and  his  instructors,  for 
their  good  advice  or  precious  examples,  he  concludes 
with  an  encomium  on  his  imperial  parent,  on  which, 
lingering  as  we  fondly  do  over  this  brightest  type  of 
heathen  excellence,  we  shall  willingly  dwell  yet 
HI.  dMcrip.  another  moment : — In  my  father  I noticed 
mildness  of  manners  and  fii-mneas  of  re- 
f.iher.  solution,  Contempt  of  vain  glory,  industry 
in  business,  accessibility  to  all  who  had  counsel  to 
give  on  public  matters,  and  care  in  allowing  to 
everyone  his  due  share  of  consideration.  He  knew 
when  to  relax,  as  well  as  when  to  labour;  he  taught 
me  to  forbear  from  licentious  indulgences ; to  con~ 
duct  myself  as  an  equal  among  equals ; to  lay  on 
my  friends  no  burden  of  servility;  neither  chan- 
ging them  capriciously,  nor  passionately  addicting 
myself  to  any.  From  him  I leamt  to  acquiree  in 
every  fortune,  and  bear  myself  calmly  and  serenely ; 
to  exercise  foresight  in  public  affairs,  and  not  to  be 
above  examining  the  smallest  matters ; to  rise  supe- 
Hor  to  vulgar  acclamations,  and  despise  vulgar  re- 
prehension ; to  worship  the  gods  without  superstition, 
and  serve  mankind  without  ambition:  in  all  things 
to  be  sober  and  stedfast,  not  led  away  by  idle  novel- 
ties ; to  be  content  with  little,  enjoying  in  moderation 
the  comforts  within  my  reach,  but  never  repining  at 
their  absence.  Moreover,  from  him  I leaint  to  be 
710  sophist,  710  schoolTnan,  no  mere  dreaming  book- 
worm; but  apt,  active,  practical,  and  a man  of  the 
world;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  due  hoTiour  to 
true  philosophers ; to  be  neat  in  person,  cheerful  in 
demeanour,  regular  in  exercise,  and  thus  to  rid  my- 
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self  of  the  need  of  medicine  and  'physicians.  Again^ 
to  concede  without  a grudge  their  pre-eminence  to  all 
wJio  speckdly  excel  in  legal  or  any  oth&i'  knowledge ; 
to  act  in  all  things  after  the  usage  of  our  ancestors, 

yet  without  pedantry My  father  was  ever 

prudent  and  moderate;  he  neither  indulged  in 
private  buildings,  nor  in  excessive  largesses,  or  ex- 
travagant shows  to  the  people.  He  looked  to  his 
duty  only,  not  to  the  opinion  that  might  be  formed 
of  him.  He  was  temperate  in  the  use  of  baths, 
modest  in  dress,  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  his 
slaves  and  furniture.  Such,  I say,  was  the  whole 
character  of  his  life  and  manners : nothing  harsh, 
nothing  excessive,  nothing  rude,  nothing  which  be- 
tokened roughness  and  violence.  It  might  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  Socrates,  that  he  could  both  abstain  from 
and  enjoy  the  things  which  men  in  general  can 
neither  abstain  from  at  all,  nor  enjoy  without  excess.'^ 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  this  paragon  of  humanity, 
drawn  by  one  who  knew  him,  and  drawn, 
as  it  appears,  without  exaggeration.  The  AmoniJa* 
testimony  of  Aurelius  may  well  be  credited, 
confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  Xiphilin, 
Orosius,  Victor,  and  Capitolinus.  These  moral  excel- 
lences were  set  off  by  a noble  figure  and  expression : 
the  numerous  busts  and  medals  of  Antoninus  agree 
in  representing  him  as  one  of  the  finest  in  personal 
appearance  of  the  whole  line  of  Ctesars.*  Borne  en- 
joyed the  blessing  of  his  administration  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-four  he  was  carried  off  at  Lorium  by  gastric 
fever.®  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  confirmed 

* M.  kxxraVCommentariorum,  i.  16.  The  proper  title  of  the  volume 
which  I thus  designate  for  convenience,  and  which  is  sometimes 
cited  as  Meditationes^  or  de  Vita  Sud,  is  tls  iaurSv:  **  An  Address 
to  Himself.” 

* Victor,  Epit.  15.;  “Vultu  sereno  et  pulcro,  procerus  membra, 
decenter  validus.” 

* Antoninus  Pius  was  associated  in  the  empire  Feb.  138:  he  sue- 
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in  the  presence  of  his  chief  officers  the  choice  he  had 
made  of  Aurelius  for  his  successor.  To  this  object 
of  love  and  hope  he  recommended  the  care  of  his 
daughter  and  of  the  state ; then,  divesting  himself  of 
the  ensigns  of  sovereignty,  he  commanded  the  golden 
image  of  Fortune  -which  the  emperors  set  up  in  their 
inner  chamber,  to  be  transported  to  the  apartment  of 
his  designated  heir.  In  the  delirium  which  followed, 
the  good  old  man  was  heard  to  mutter  about  the 
HucompMoi*  welfare  of  the  republic ; and  in  the  moments 
in  (tenth.  Qf  returning  sense  which  preceded  his  de- 
cease, gave  to  the  tribune  of  his  guard  the  watch- 
word Equanimity.'^ 

This  anecdote  indeed  may  well  have  been  the  in- 

The.pochof  ® period,  so  aptly  does  it 

Ai|toniiiuf  correspond  not  only  with  the  traditional 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  with  the  temper  of  the  epoch  itself,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  succeeding  generations  he  represented.* 
Equanimity  of  mind,  composure  of  demeanour,  were 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  good  Antoninus ; and 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  well-balanced 
nature,  rather  than  the  product  of  education  emd 
reflection.®  As  regards  the  period  also  which  he 
illustrated  by  his  virtues,  there  now  occurs  a pause 

ceeded  to  Hadrian  July  10. 138,  and  died  March  7, 161 ; accordingly 
he  reigned  from  the  fir.-t  date  twenty-three  years  and  about  one 
month,  from  the  second,  twenty-two  years  and  nearly  eight  months. 
His  age  was  74  years,  5 months,  16  days.  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom.  ann. 
161  ; but  the  statements  of  our  authorities  do  not  exactly  correspond 
with  one  another. 

* Capitol.  Anton.  P.  12.}  M.  Anton.  Philos.  7. 

* Thus  similar  stories  of  the  last  words  of  later  emperors,  the 
“ laboremus  ” of  Se vents,  the  “ militemus  ” of  Fertinax,  seem  to  have 
a mythic  significance. 

* Victor,  Ctes.  15.:  “ Adeo  squalls,  probisque  moribus,  uii  piano 
docuerit,  ncque  jugi  pace,  ac  longo  otio  absoluta  ingenia  corrumpL’* 
The  solemnity  of  his  consecration  seems  to  have  called  forth  a 
genuine  enthusiasm.  Capitol.  Anton.  P.  in  fin. : “A  senatu  divus  est 
appellatus  cunctis  certatim  adnitentibus,  cum  omnes  ejus  pietatcm, 
clementiam,  ingenium,  sanctimouiam  laudarent.” 
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in  the  life  of  the  Roman  people,  from  the  moment- 
ary equilibrium  of  conflicting  forces.  The  turbulent 
career  of  Roman  affairs  may  be  likened  to  the  stream 
beginning  as  a mountain  torrent  in  constant  uproar 
and  irritation,  gradually  gaining  the  compact  energy 
of  a river,  majestic  in  its  collected  force,  but  ready 
to  boil  into  fury  if  impeded  by  a sudden  obstacle, 
widening  at  last  and  deepening  into  a placid  lake,  in 
which  the  eye  can  scarce  detect  the  direction  of  the 
current.  But  the  mightiest  rivers,  after  expanding 
into  such  inland  seas,  are  sometimes  again  abruptly 
straitened  by  encroaching  cliffs  and  ledges,  and 
their  languid  serenity,  so  much  admired  and  trusted, 
proves  only  the  ton'ent'a  stillness  ere  it  dash  below. 
So  it  was  with  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  The  reign 
of  the  elder  Antonine  was  like  the  Erie  of  the  great 
St.  Lawrence ; and  when  his  successor  received  the 
fatal  sceptre,  the  fitful  stream  was  already  rushing 
with  resistless  though  yet  unruffled  rapidity  to  the 
verge  of  the  Niagara,  in  which  its  repose  and  dignity 
were  to  be  engulfed.* 

To  this  extreme  verge  I am  about  to  lead  the  reader 
before  I commit  him  to  the  care  of  a firmer 
and  more  experienced  guide,  who  may  teach 
him  to  look  into  the  abyss  without  dismay 
or  dizziness.  But  before  commencing  my 
final  chapter  I will  ask  him  to  pause  for  a moment  with 
me,  and  review  rapidly  the  chief  elements  of  political 
society  at  this  eventful  epoch. 

I.  The  world  could  not  be  governed  by  the  local 
municipality  of  an  Italian  city.  Dimly 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  unfolding  wider  cuy. 
principles,  Augustus  had  invented  his  abortive 

' Thus  Statius  also  describes  a pause  in  the  career  of  the  “ headlong 
Anio.”  Sy/v.  L 3.  20: 

“ Ipse  Anien  (iniranda  tides),  infraque  superque 
Saxeus,  hie  tumidam  rabiem  spumosaque  poiiit 
Murmura;  ceu  placidi  veritus  tnrbare  Vopiset 
Hcriosquo  dies,  et  habentes  carmina  somnos.” 
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scheme  for  the  representation  cf  more  remote  com- 
munities. The  failure  of  this  feeble  attempt  to 
invigorate  the  popular  assembly  w;us  followed  by  the 
suppression  of  the  assembly  itself  under  Tiberius. 
The  trifling  part  henceforth  conceded  to  the  people 
in  ratifying  the  legislation  of  their  rulers  hardly  de- 
serves consideration.  The  real  value  of  the  urban 
suffrage  had  lain  in  the  importance  it  gave  the  electors 
in  the  eyes  of  candidates ; and  for  this  and  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  it  secured  them,  the  plebeian  had 
accepted  the  toils  and  risks  of  military  service.  But 
from  the  moment  when  the  suffrage  was  taken  from 
him,  he  declined  enlistment.  He  flung  away  his 
sword  at  the  same  time  that  he  surrendered  his 
privileges.’  This  voluntary  disarming  was  not  un- 
pleasing to  the  emperors.  The  commons  of  the  city, 
forming  a great  national  g^ard  under  officers  of  their 
own  election,  as  in  the  free  state,  would  have  effectu- 
ally controlled  the  princeps  and  the  iroperator,  until 
at  least  they  had  mutually  destroyed  one  another. 
Unarmed  as  they  now  were,  they  might  raise  dis- 
turbances and  seditions,  but  they  could  not  overthrow 
governments.  We  have  seen  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  emperors  provided  for  their  support  and  amuse- 
ment, and  how  they  winked  at  the  factions  of  the 
theatre  and  circus,  as  a vent  for  popular  caprice. 
Claudius  and  even  the  virtuous  Antoninus  were  pelted 
in  the  forum,  and  meekly  endured  the  insult.  Nero 
despised  the  murmurs  of  the  senate,  so  long  as  he 
could  command  the  acclamations  of  the  mob.  Never- 
theless we  must  not  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  at  Rome  exercised  any  real  political  influence. 
A prince  who  was  firm  in  the  support  of  the  senate 
or  the  legions  had  no  cause  to  fear  them.  Tiberius, 

' There  was  a partial  revival  of  the  comitia  under  Trajan.  Plin. 
Paveg.  63.  77.  If  his  military  schemes  required  him  to  levy  soldiers 
in  the  city,  he  miKht  seek  to  coinpcnsiite  the  citizens  by  infusing  a 
little  more  vigour  into  the  old  machinery  of  the  Campus  Martius. 
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the  most  cautious  of  the  Caesars,  who  had  been  fain 
to  restore  to  the  people  a favourite  statue  which  he 
had  removed  from  the  baths  to  his  own  palace,  diet 
not  hesitate  to  require  the  prompt  suppression  of  a 
tumult,  and  to  reprimand  the  magistrates  who  had 
weakly  succumbed  to  it.'  Caius,  Domitian,  and 
others  indulged  their  moody  cruelty  towards  all 
classes  indiscriminately.  Hadrian  rebuked  the  mob 
with  haughty  dignity.  The  masses  of  the 
free  population  were  in  fact  politically  help- 
less.  They  were  detached  from  the  nobles, 
their  natural  leaders,  by  the  habits  of  mutual  inde- 
pendence and  distrust  which  their  princes  had  fostered 
in  both  olasses.  Steeped  in  slothfulness  and  poverty 
they  had  neither  intelligence  nor  resources.  Mingled 
and  confounded  with  the  crowd  of  enfranchised  slaves 
of  foreign  origin  and  ideas,  they  had  lost  the  tradi- 
tions of  race,  which  had  formerly  bound  the  Roman 
citizens  together,  and  gave  them  confidence  in  one 
another.  Disarmed,  disorganized,  and  untrained,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  act  against  the  moral 
weight  of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble,  still  more  against 
the  sword  and  spear  of  the  legionaries  and  praetorians. 
They  had  now  ceased  altogether  to  be  counted  among  . 
the  political  forces  of  the  empire.  We  may  dismiss 
them  henceforth  from  our  consideration. 

II.  If  we  now  extend  our  view  from  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  within  the  walls  of  the  capitol  to  ^ 
the  much  larger  mass  of  citizens  beyond  liuonofth* 
them,  we  shall  meet  with  an  object  of 
greater  interest,  if  not  of  more  real  political  impor- 
tance. The  emperors  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have 
worked  deliberately  in  favour  of  their  foreign  sub- 
jects, enlarging  the  sphere  of  Roman  citizenship,  and 
generalizing  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
They  had  not  the  genius,  nor  perhaps  the  wish,  to 

' Tac.  Ann.  vi.  13.;  Plin.  Hut.  Nat.  xxxiv.  19.  6. 
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create  a new  constitution  for  the  empire ; but  taking 
the  Roman  municipality  for  their  model,  they  con- 
trived by  a series  of  laborious  experiments  to  apply 
its  principles  to  the  inferior  races.  The  freeman  of 
the  imperial  commonwealth,  though  long  deprived  of 
his  legislative  and  elective  privileges,  was  distin- 
guished from  the  stranger  within  the  same  borders 
by  exemption  from  certain  fiscal  burdens,  and  sub- 
jection to  a special  code  of  laws.  The  internal 
history  of  the  empire,  obscure  as  it  is,  turns  chiefly 
on  the  extension  of  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

Roman  citizenship  had  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its 

Exten/ion  of  When  after  a desperate  strug- 

the^^mn  gle  the  franchise  was  conceded  to  the  states 
“ of  Italy,  it  was  discovered,  with  surprise,  that 

the  boon  was  after  all  but  little  relished,  and  was  in 
fact  wholly  declined  by  large  numbers  of  the  people 
who  had  just  made  it  the  watchword  of  a sanguinary 
struggle.  The  Social  War  had  been  really  fought 
for  ^e  chiefe  of  the  Italians,  not  for  the  people.  The 
leaders  of  the  confederates  contended  for  a share  in 
the  emoluments  of  foreign  conqnest.  They  expected 
. that  the  franchise  would  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
knights  or  senators  of  the  conquering  state,  to  the 
control  of  her  revenues,  or  the  command  of  her 
armies.  But  the  mass  of  their  followers  submitted 
blindly  to  their  guidance,  and  when  at  last  they 
opened  their  eyes  on  the  morrow  of  their  victory, 
were  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  the  burdens  and 
obligations  which  would  now  fall  to  their  share. 
The  Roman  franchise  was  a severe  discipline.  The 
itihaniahiix  I^ws  and  usages  under  which  the  child 
udnutiou.  Qf  Quirinug  fryed  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave,  were  hardly  endurable  even  by  those  who  were 
inured  to  them  by  life-long  habit,  and  he  was  glad 
and  anxious  to  escape  from  them,  even  with  the 
sacrifice  of  conscience  and  self-respect.  Every  citi- 
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zen,  indeed,  so  far  aR  he  was  the  occupier  of  Roman 
or  Quiritary  soil,  which  from  henceforth  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  Italy,  enjoyed  exemption  from  the 
tribute  or  rent-charge  due  to  the  state  as  the  supreme 
owner  of  provincial  territory.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  became  liable  not  only  to  the  military  con- 
scriptions, but  to  the  code  of  civil  law,  which  in  many 
respects,  as  in  regard  to  family  and  marriage,  to  con- 
tracts and  the  transfer  of  property,  was  framed  in  a 
harsh  and  formal  spirit,  revolting  to  a people  trained 
in  a laxer  system,  or  accustomed  at  least  to  other 
ways  and  notions.  Of  the  laws  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Samnites  we  know  indeed  nothing : possibly  they 
were  not  less  severe  and  stringent  than  those  of 
Rome ; but  these  nations  had  at  least  grown  up  under 
them,  and  their  prejudices  now  rebelled  against  the 
artificial  customs  of  the  city  on  the  Tiber,  which 
none  but  Roman  patricians  could  expound  to  them. 
The  Romans  were  little  disposed  to  make  concessions, 
and  smooth  the  asperities  which  repelled  their  new 
associates ; and  accordingly  enfranchisement,  though 
ultimately  inevitable,  was  a work  of  time,  and  the 
result  of  mutual  intercourse. 

The  great  experiment  of  the  consolidation  of  Italy, 
thus  partially  successful,  was  never  repeated  Quiriury  pro- 
on  a large  scale.  While  the  necessities  of 
the  state  or  the  interests  of  party  leaders  fr'.t^’theund- 
demanded  the  admission  of  entire  communi- 
ties  to  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and  com- 
merce,  with  eligibility  to  the  suffrage,  which  were  all 
comprehended  in  the  boon  of  the  Latin  franchise,  little 
disposition  was  shown  to  bestow  on  strangers  the  full 
privileges  of  Quiritary  proprietorship,  which  gave 
not  merely  the  empty  title  of  the  suffrage,  but  the 
precious  immunity  from  tribute  or  land-tax.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  Pompeius,  Caesar,  Augustus  and  others 
extended  the  Latin  rights  to  many  provincial  com- 
munities, they  were  careful  to  give  the  full  Roman 
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qualification  to  persons  only.*  Of  such  persons,  in- 
deed, large  numbers  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by 
the  emperors.  The  full  rights  of  Rome  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Transalpine  Gauls  by  Claudius,  and  the 
Latin  rights  on  the  Spaniards  by  Vespasian;  but  it 
was  with  much  reserve  that  any  portions  of  territory 
beyond  Italy  were  enfranchised,  and  rendered  Italic 
or  Quiritary  soil,  and  thus  endowed  with  a special 
immunity.*  Thus  the  state  retained  a grasp  on  the 
land  with  its  fiscal  liabilities,  while  it  reaped  a dis- 
tinct fiscal  advantage  from  every  personal  enfran- 
chisement. Augustus,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
ventured  to  lay  a personal  tax  on  the  citi- 
MfrlnXie.  zens  in  the  shape  of  a legacy  duty,  to  coun- 
terbalance their  immunity  from  tribute. 
This  tax  was  no  more  than  a twentieth,  and  from  it 
direct  descendants  were  exempted.  Nevertheless  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  Roman  society  might  make  such 
a duty  more  productive  than  from  modern  experience 
we  should  expect.  The  exemptions  on  the  ground 
of  lineal  descent  would  be  comparatively  few,  for  the 
wealthy  noble  was  scandalously  averse  to  the  forms 
of  legitimate  marriage  : it  gratified  his  vanity,  more- 
over, to  inscribe  on  his  testament  the  names  of  the 
g^eat  people  he  numbered  among  his  friends.  Beset 
through  his  declining  years  by  the  legacy-hunters, 
one  of  the  minor  pests  of  the  Roman  society,  he 
might  too  often  divert  liis  posthumous  liberality  from 

' Such  was  their  general  practice.  No  doubt  there  were  exceptions. 
Dion,  in  speaking  of  Csesar’s  proceedings,  indicates  the  different 
kinds  and  values  of  his  boons;  tSuKt  fiiy  x<ipia  xai  drt\tiav,  voXiTtlav 
Tf  nai,  Kol  aroiKovs  ruv  'Pufiaiav  yofil^eadai,  xliii.  30.  So  also 

in  sonne  cases  Augustus.  Suet.  Oct.  47.:  “ Civitates  merita  ergapop. 
Rom.  allegiintcs  iniinunitate  vel  civitate  donavit.”  Vespasian  gave 
the  J ns  Italicnm  to  Stobi,  a town  in  Macedonia.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv. 
10.  See  Spanheim,  Orb.  Rom.  p.  153. 

* The  origin  of  the  Jus  Italicum  is  ascribed  to  Augustus  by  A. 
Zumpt,  followed  by  Marquardt  (Becker's  Raem.  Alterth.  iii.  1.  264.). 
lie  transplanted  the  citizens  displaced  by  his  veterans  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and  there  endowed  their  territories  with  the  immunities  of  Italy. 
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his  next  of  kin,  or  even  from  his  children,  if  such  he 
had,  to  mere  aliens  and  strangers.  Whatever  was 
the  amount  of  this  tax,  it  had  the  recommendation 
of  being  direct,  and  easily  levied  under  the  strict 
administration  of  Eoman  law ; and  accordingly  the 
readiness  with  which  the  emperors  imparted  citizen- 
ship is  explained  by  their  eagerness  to  grasp  this 
tempting  booty.  Though  strongly  opposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  we  do  not  find  that  the  legacy  duty 
caused  audible  murmurs  among  the  people  when  they 
had  become  accustomed  to  it.  It  was  counted,  how- 
ever, among  Trajan’s  merits  that  he  relaxed  in  some 
degree  its  stringency.  Great  numbers  had  gained 
their  footing  as  Roman  citizens  by  serving  magis- 
tracies in  the  Latin  towns ; but  the  Roman  rights  to 
which  they  had  attained  were  still  so  far  incomplete, 
that  they  had  no  power  of  deriving  an  untaxed  in- 
heritance from  their  own  parents ; for  their  parents 
still  remained  under  the  Latin  disabilities.  Hence 
the  value  of  citizenship,  thus  burdened  and  circum- 
scribed, was  held  in  question  by  the  Latins.*  Nerva 
and  Trajan  decreed  that  these  new  Citizens,  as  they 
were  designated,  who  thus  came,  as  it  was  called, 
through  Latium,  should  be  put  on  the  same  ad- 
vantageous footing  as  the  old  and  genuine  class.  In 
so  doing  they  made  doubtless  some  sacrifice,  though 
not  perhaps  an  important  one,  of  revenue.  The 
merit  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  esteemed  so 
much  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  legacy-duty  was 

‘ Plin.  Paneg.  37.  Comp.  Spanhcim,  Orb.  Rom.  p.  1 59.:  “ Adeo  nt 
non  habercnt  ii  jura  cognationis,  nisi  rcscriptis  ad  earn  rem  aprincipe 
seorsim  acceptis ; sed  quando  iilius  succedcbat  patri,  succedebat 
tanquam  extrancus  hseres,  soluta  hsereditatis  viccsima.  Ncrva,  ain- 
plificato  eo  jure,  matrem  in  liberorum  hsereditate,  et  vicissira  liberos 
ac  filium  in  parentis  bonis  ea  immunitate  pcrfrui  voluit.  Trajanua 
vero  id  beneficium  in  tantum  auxit  at  sicut  patris  filius,  ita  in  filii 
biereditate  pater  immunis  esset : turn  ut  frater,  avus,  avia,  neptis, 
ncpos.  et  invicem  absque  diminutione  vicesimae  hteredes  esse  possent; 
denique  exiles  hsereditates  ad  quoscunque  hscredes  pertinereut  im- 
iiiunes  itidem  fecit.” 
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paid  to  the  fiscus,  and  not  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  was  devoted — such,  at  least,  was  the  destination 
assigned  it  by  Augustus — to  the  maintenance  of  the 
imperial  armies. 

It  was  the  fiscus,  as  we  see,  that  gained  by  the 
Constant  succession  tax ; but  at  the  same  time  the 
thf  aerarium  lost  by  the  exemption  from  land- 

in  tax  conferred  upon  Italic  soil.  The  area 
the  proYinces.  ^ \^’hich  this  immunity  was  extended  can- 
not be  estimated.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
confined,  beyond  the  Alps,  to  specific  districts  apper- 
taining to  the  colonies,  and  possibly  in  a few  cases 
to  municipia,  and  never  to  have  been  communicated 
to  a whole  province,  or  indeed  to  the  lands  of  mere 
peregmni,^  The  places  thus  endowed  were  such  only 
as  were  inhabited  by  Romans  or  Latins,  by  persons, 
that  is,  either  possessing  the  full  franchise,  or  enjoy- 
ing the  capacity  of  acquiring  it.  But  citizenship  in 
the  provinces  must  have  been  in  a state  of  constant 
deterioration ; for  the  genuine  Roman  could  not  form 
a legitimate  marriage  except  with  a woman  of  his 
own  political  status;  and  as  these  must  have  been 
few  in  the  provinces  compared  with  the  men,  unions 
of  disparagement  must  have  been  habitually  con- 
tracted, the  offspring  of  which  could  not  succeed  to 
all  their  father’s  privileges.  The  population  of  the 
colonia  must  thus  have  generally  become  in  two  or 
three  generations  Romans  of  a degenerate  legal  type ; 
though  they  seem  to  have  still  retained,  by  some  un- 
explained fiction,  the  name  of  citizens,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  some  conventional  superiority  over  the  pere~ 
grini. 

Accordingly,  while  the  Italic  exemption  was  im- 
parted to  none  who  were  not  already  citizens,  and 
therefore  liable,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  tax  on  suc- 

* A few  municipia  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  may  probably  be  enu- 
merated among  the  civitatis  juris  Italici.  Spanheim,  Orb.  Rom, 
p.  151. 153. 
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cession,  the  citizenship  with  its  attendant  taxahilitj 
was  bestowed  on  many  who  enjoyed  no  Italic  on«in.i  ex- 
exemption  to  set  off  against  it.  It  became  to 

the  obvious  interest  of  the  government  J^puut^of 
to  extend  the  one,  and  to  limit  the  other. 

The  earlier  emperors  had,  indeed,  exercised  a jealous 
reserve  in  popularizing  the  Eoman  privileges ; but 
from  Claudius  downwards  they  seem  to  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
conferred  them  as  a boon,  or  imposed  them  as  a 
burden.*  The  burden  indeed  might  be  but  trifling. 
Direct  succession  was  exempt  from  the  duty,  the 
smallest  successions  were  relieved  from  it,  and  the 
chance  of  an  ample  legacy  from  a stranger  might 
hardly  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  candidates 
for  citizenship.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
hardly  comprehend  in  what  the  boon  could  generally 
consist,  except  to  persons  resident  in  or  near  to  Rome, 
who  might  hope  to  share  in  the  honours  and  offices, 
the  distributions  and  largesses,  reserved  for  Roman 
citizens.  When  Pliny  is  reduced  to  specify  respect 
or  love  for  the  commonwealth  as  the  ruling  motive 
of  such  applications,  he  would  seem  to  be  really 
screening  from  view  some  baser  or  more  worldly  in- 
ducement.* We  must  presume  that  the  resident  in 
provinces  acquired  by  citizenship  some  superiority 
over  his  fellow-countrymen.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  great  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  felt  among  large 
classes  to  obtain  enrolment  in  the  ranks  of  Rome. 


' The  practice  of  purchasing  Civitas  was  undoubtedly  common 
under  Claudius,  and  the  price  was  at  first  high;  but  afterwards  the 
emperor’s  freedmen  sold  it  for  a trifie  to  stimulate  the  demand.  Dion, 
lx.  17.  Galba  made  a great  favour  of  bestowing  it.  Otho  lavished 
it  on  the  whole  nation  of  the  Lingones.  Suet.  Galb.  8.;  Tac.  Hist. 
i.  78. 

* Flin.  Paneg.  37.:  **  Inveniebantnr  tamen  qnibns  tantns  amor 
nominis  nostri  inesset,  ut  Roroanam  civitatem  non  viccsimm  modo  sed 
etiam  affinitatis  damno  bene  compensatam  putarent;  sed  iis  maxime 
debebat  gratuito  contingere  a quibus  tarn  magno  sestimabatur,” 
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The  solicitations  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  in  the  interest 
of  his  personal  friends  and  clients,  represent  doubt- 
less the  pressure  which  was  actually  exerted  on  the 
emperor  from  every  side.*  Hadrian  was  besieged  as 
closely  and  as  constantly  as  his  predecessor.  The 
benefactions  of  tliis  prince  to  the  provinces  are  sig- 
nalized in  general  terms  by  Dion ; and  Spartian  assures 
us  that  he  conferred  the  Latin  right  on  several  com- 
munities, while  he  remitted  tribute  to  others  ; an 
indulgence  which  may  perhaps  imply  the  concession 
Deere*  of  Italicum.®  Autouinus  Pius  is 

c$^^‘  celebrated  on  medals  as  a Multiplier  of 

citizens^;  but  neither  Hadrian,  as  hastily 
affirmed  by  St.  Chrysostom,  nor  his  next  successor, 
as  has  been  inferred  from  a confusion  of  names,  was 
the  author  of  the  decree  by  which  the  Eoman  fran- 
chise was  finally  communicated  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  empire.'*  Whatever  the  progress  of  enfranchise- 
ment may  liave  been,  this  famous  consummation  was 
not  effected  till  fifty  years  after  our  present  date,  by 
the  act  of  Antoninus  Cai-acalla.* 

This  gradual  approximation  of  the  free  races  of 
the  empire  to  a common  status  was  the  most 
uni-  marked  symptom  of  progress  towards  imity. 
formit,.  fpjjg  advances  Hadrian  made  to  his  subjects 
by  rendering  himself  accessible  to  them  at  their  own 

' Plin.  Epist.  X.  4.  and  8.  The  writer  solicit!)  Civitas  for  his  phy- 
sician Harpocras,  an  Etryptiaii.  I prusame  that  had  this  man  been 
resident  at  Rome,  lie  would  have  obtained  the  franchise  under  the 
ancient  decree  of  Julius  Cajsar.  by  which  the  professors  of  his  and 
other  sciences  wen*  thus  favoured.  Suet  Jul.  42. 

* Dion,  Ixix.  5.  Spartian,  Hadr.  21. 

' Spanheim,  Orbix  Rom.  p.  169.,  refers  to  a medal  of  Antoninns 
in  Goitz’s  Thesaurus,  with  the  legend  “ampliatori  civium,”  and  to 
an  inscription,  Gruter,  ccccviii.  1. 

* S.  Chrysost.  in  Art.  Apost.  xxv. : iwh  ‘ASpioroD  ipaal  ^rdsras  ttuvu 
'Punaioiis  • rh  ybp  irdtauor  oux  oirus.  See  Spanheim,  Orb,  Rom. 

p.  162. 

* Dion,  Ixxvii.  9.;  Digest,  i.  5,  “ de  Statu  Hominnm,”  § 17.t  Span- 
heim,  OrbU  Rom.  p.  196.  The  reign  of  Caracalla  dates  211-S17' 
The  uliJuct  of  the  constitution,  it  is  agreed,  tras  simply  fiscal. 
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doors,  were  answered  by  a corresponding  advance  on 
their  part,  in  the  willingness  with  which  they  ac- 
cepted proflFers  of  citizenship,  notwithstanding  the 
drawbacks  attaching  to  it.  The  requirements  of  the 
treasury  were  now  working  in  the  same  direction  in 
other  quarters,  to  enforce  the  principles  of  adminis- 
trative uniformity.  The  distinction  between  the 
Imperial  and  Senatorial  provinces  was  still  formally 
maintained ; but  the  emperors  assumed  more  direct 
powet  over  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  with  a view 
to  assimilate  legal  procedure  and  taxation  generally 
throughout  the  empire.  WTiile  several  communities 
were  still  suffered  to  retain  the  boon  of  autonomy, 
the  choice  of  their  own  magistrates  and  the  use  of 
their  own  internal  regulations,  the  privilege,  not  less 
dear  to  freemen,  of  self-taxation  was,  perhaps, 
wholly  withdrawn  from  them.  The  new  name, 
which  we  may  render  by  controller,  of  the  officer 
now  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  overrule  such  local 
administrations,  seems  to  imply  new  functions,  and 
these  undoubtedly  related  to  the  levy  of  tolls  and 
contributions.' 

With  the  assimilation  of  the  subject’s  fiscal  burdens 
kept  pace  the  assimilation  of  the  law  and  citu  i»w 
procedure  by  which  he  was  protected  or  of^pTiwai? 
coerced.  The  civil  laws  of  Rome,  like  her 
political  institutions,  had  grown  up  with  the 
commonwealth  itself,  and  applied  from  the  first  in 
strictness  to  the  mutual  relations  of  citizens  only. 
The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  written  code  of 

* Plitiy  speiiks  of  an  extraordinary  commissioner,  “ legatns 
Angusti,’’  who  was  sent  ‘‘  ad  ordinandum  stntnm  liberarum  civita- 
tnm.”  Epist.  viii.  24.  Comp.  Pliny’s  own  position  at  Apamea, 
X-  92.  Under  Hadrian  Claudius  Herodes  was  SiopBuiiit,  “con- 
troller," of  the  free  states  of  Attica.  Philostr,  Vit  Sophist,  i.  256. 
The  same  officer  seems  to  hear  e'.sowhere  the  title  of  Afryierrir,  “ ac- 
countant;’’ and  from  this  designation  we  should  infer  that  his  func- 
tions were  chiefly  fiscal.  See  Becker's  Alterthumer  (Slarquardt), 
iiL  1.  67. 

tl  2 
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the  Eepublic,  defined  the  rights  of  the  Quirites,  the 
obligations  of  Quiritary  property,  and  the  mode 
of  litigation  in  regard  to  them.  The  Replies  of  the 
learned  patricians,  who  devoted  themselves  to  ex- 
poimding  the  law  to  their  plebeian  clients,  referred  to 
the  interpretation  of  principles  curtly  set  forth  in  the 
written  code,  and  their  application  to  the  suits  of 
Romans  against  Romans ; but  they  must  have  been 
soon  extended  to  the  solution  of  questions  arising  out 
of  the  dealings  of  citizens  with  sojourners,  and*  even 
of  sojourners  with  one  another.  As  regarded  the 
tenure  of  property  and  modes  of  succession,  the  rules 
of  Quiritary  possession  were  clearly  inapplicable  to 
provincial  estates,  and  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as 
some  others,  the  common  sense  of  the  jiuisconsults 
was  directed  to  modifying  Roman  principles,  and 
gradually  ventilating  more  general  methods,  under 
the  title  of  the  Jus  Gentium  or  Law  Universah 
Thus  for  instance  the  Patria  Potesias,  or  rights  of 
fathers  over  their  children,  was  specially  confined  to 
full  citizens.  The  Roman  jurists  boasted  that  in  no 
other  community  were  such  excessive  powers  granted 
to  the  father  as  in  theirs ; but  they  did  not  attempt 
to  extend  these  powers  to  their  subjects.  When 
therefore,  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  questions  of 
parental  right  in  the  case  of  foreigners  came  before 
them,  they  were  reduced  to  look  for  some  other  rule 
of  decision  either  in  the  recognised  law  of  the  appli- 
cant’s own  country,  or  in  default  of  this,  in  such  a 
law  as  they  could  themselves  invent  and  apply  in 
accordance  with  their  own  sense  of  simple  justice. 

WTien,  however,  all  Italy  became  Quiritary  soil, 
Asomaiouiie-  the  Italians  generally  had  accepted  the 
j™  cwfie  Md  status  of  Roman  citizens,  fewer  cases  of  con- 
th?m“  ?h?'  flicting  principle  would  occur  in  the  courts 
ri«uneiB.  praetor,  and  there  might  have 

been  no  incongruity  in  enforcing  there  the  civil  law 
in  all  its  strictness.  But,  in  fact,  the  ideas  of  the 
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Romans  had  mellowed  with  their  fortunes,  and  they 
liad  become  anxious  to  soften  the  harshest  features, 
and  expand  the  narrowest  views  of  their  law,  after 
coming  in  contact  with  the  riper  and  milder  notions 
of  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  Slow  and  obscure  was  the 
process  by  which  the  stiff  lines  of  the  Decern  viral 
code  were  rounded  into  the  flowing  lineaments  of 
Justinian’s  institutes.  On  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  this  direction  in  the  last  age  of  the 
republic,  when  the  status  of  citizen  and  subject  was 
still  strongly  defined  and  contrasted,  much  light  is 
thrown  in  the  writings  of  Cicero ; but  three  centuries 
pass  before  the  sun  again  rises  in  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius,  and  then  the  distinction  of  citizen  and  subject 
has  become  nearly  obliterated.  ‘ At  the  period  we 
are  now  considering,  the  two  conditions  were  dis- 
solving into  one  another ; but  what  were  the  relations 
of  the  law  of  the  Roman  and  the  law  of  the  foreigner, 
or  what  the  character  and  application  of  the  Jtis 
Gentium  or  universal  law,  which  seems  to  have  mode- 
rated between  them,  we  can  but  faintly  conjecture.* 
The  great  instrument  by  which  the  assimilation  of 
law  was  conducted  was  the  Jus  Honon'a- 
rlum.  or  official  Edict  of  the  chief  judicial  Honorarium 

, and  Perpetnal 

the  of  Hie 

. prsstor. 


term  of  office,  published  the  formula  by  which  they 

* Gaiue,  however,  still  retains  the  formal  distinction  of  civcs 
Romani,  Latini  and  Dediticii.  Instit  i.  3. 

* The  distinction  between  the  Jus  Civile  and  Jus  Gentium  is 
stated  by  Gaius  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Inatit.  i. 
1.  1.  (cited  in  the  Digest,  i.  1.  9.):  “Omnes  popuH  qui  legibus  et 
moribus  reguntur,  partim  suo  proprio  partim  communi  omnium 
hominum  jure  utuntur.  Nam  quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  jus 
constituit,  id  ipsius  proprium  est,  vocaturque  jus  civile,  quasi  jus 
proprium  ipsius  civitatis:  quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes 
•homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes  popuios  perseque  custoditur,  vo- 
caturque jus  gentium,  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gentes  utuntur.  Populn«i 
itaque  Rum.  partim  suo  proprio,  partim  communi  omnium  hominum 
■jure  utitur.** 

* DigesL  L 1.  7.  from  Fapinian:  **  Jus  prsetorium  est  quod  prsetores 


magistrates  of  Rome.^  Year  by  year 
prators  and  aediles,  on  commencing  t 
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proposed  to  regulate  their  administration  of  justice. 
This  edict,  originally  inscribed  on  a whitened  tablet, 
and  suspended  in  a public  place,  must  have  been,  in 
the  first  instance,  a short  and  simple  document,  set- 
ting forth  the  recognised  sources  of  the  written,  with 
some  leading  principles  of  unwritten  law  and  pro- 
cedure. We  may  suppose  that  in  later  times,  when 
che  accumulation  of  laws,  decisions  and  interpreta- 
tions, had  become  excessive,  the  edict  direct^  the 
reader  to  the  accredited  legal  experts  whom  the  judge 
pr  .fessed  to  adopt  as  his  guides.  In  the  existing 
conflict  of  law  and  usage,  the  litigant  would  require 
direction  as  to  the  course  the  bench  proposed  to 
follow,  and  the  bench  would  be  glad  to  shelter  itself 
under  established  precedents  and  authorities.*  While 

Theprorinciai  pTsetors  dispensed  the  law, 

e^ct^uie  the  one  to  the  citizens,  the  other  to  foreign 

residents,  the  prefect  in  the  provinces  ad- 
ministered justice  to  both  classes,  and  hence  the 
Provincial  Edict  which  he  promulgated  was  founded 
from  an  early  date  on  a fusion  of  Koman  and  foreign 
principles.  We  may  suppose,  indeed,  that  in  the 
refined  communities  of  the  East,  familiar  with  the 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  the  prefect  allowed  full 
weight  to  the  local  law,  and  subjected  his  own  notions, 
derived  from  the  Roman  forum,  to  considerable 


introduxeranty  adjnvandi  vel  supplendi  vel  corrigendi  juris  cirilis 
gratia,  propter  utilitatem  publicam;  quud  et  lionorarium  dicitur,  ad 
honorem  prcetorum  sic  nominatuni.’’  Ci'inp.  Dig,  i.  i.  2,  10, 

* The  Kdict  was  called  **  perpetnara,”  as  desiined  to  be  in  force 
through  ihe  prator’s  year  of  oflice.  Dion,  xxxvi.  23  ; Heinecc. 
Antiqu.  liom.  Jurispr.  i.  2.  23.  Under  Hadrian  Salvius  Julianas 
is  specified  as  having  compiled  (composuit)  a “ perpetual  edict.” 
Eutrop.  viiL  9.  This  compilation  is  referred  to  by  Justinian,  and 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  known  as  the  Edict  of  Hadrian.” 
The  nature  of  this  edict  is  open  to  question ; there  seems,  however, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  constituted  a cmnplete  or  permanent 
code;  nor  has  Hadrian  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a great  Rt)man 
legislator.  Hugo,  Hist.  Droit.  B(m.  § 311.  I rcter  to  the  FreucU 
translation. 
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modification.  Among  the  nider  populations  of  the 
West,  however,  there  would  be  less  occasion  for  such 
accommodation,  and  the  magistrate  would  inflict 
Quiritary  law  on  the  Gauls  and  Britons  in  almost  all 
its  stringency.  In  either  case  the  provincial  edict 
would  refer,  perhaps,  solely  to  the  cases  which  came 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  prefect  himself.' 

This  high  officer  belonged  to  the  class  of  Roman 
nobility,  of  which  every  member  was  sup-  Method,  ud 
posed  to  be  generally  acquainted  with  legal 
principles,  though  he  might  in  few  in- 
stances  have  acquired  a special  legal  education.  He 
came  to  his  important  post  with  a multiplicity  of 
functions  to  perform,  and  with  little  or  no  practical 
experience  of  the  law  which  he  was  required  to  ad- 
minister. Under  these  circumstances  he  was  not 
expected  to  act  wholly  for  himself  The  prefect 
having  set  forth  his  programme,  with  the  aid,  doubt- 
less, of  professional  advisers,  summoned  learned  asses- 
sors to  his  aid,  or  appointed  judges  in  each  particular 
case  before  him.  To  facilitate  the  ends  of  justice,  he 
made  a circuit  through  the  chief  towns  of  his  pro- 
vince, assembb’ng  in  each  the  conventus  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  selecting  from  among  the  delegates  persons 
whom  he  deemed  fit  to  hear  causes  in  his  name. 
These  select  judges  were  not  permitted  to  decline 
the  office;  and  indeed  it  was  chiefly  in  order  to 
supply  the  prefect  with  such  assistance,  that  the  con- 
ventus was  summoned.  It  appears  also  that  these 
judges  were  chosen  from  Roman  citizens  or  from 
provincials  according  as  the  suitors  desired  to  be 
ruled  by  Roman  law,  or  by  the  special  customs  of 
their  own  province.  In  important  cases  the  prefect 
might  refer  his  suitors  to  the  emperor  at  Rome ; and 

■ See  Pliny's  letter  ( EpUt.  x.  74.),  where  he  consults  Trajan  on  a 
point  regarding  which  he  finds  thiit  there  exists  no  general  law  for 
tbe  empire,  nor  one  for  his  own  province.  Trajan  makes  a special 
decree  for  the  occasion. 
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he  was  assisted  by  several  deputies  or  substitutes,  to 
whom,  at  least  in  private  cases,  he  mij^ht  remit  his 
jurisdiction;  and  these  deputies  also,  being  often 
untrained  in  legal  science,  obtained  the  aid  of  pro- 
fessional assessors.* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  extended  to  criminal 
as  well  as  civil  causes.  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted  publicly  in  the  forum  of  the  pro- 
vincial  capital.  The  judges,  who  sat  by 
the  prefect’s  side,  were  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
provincials,  and  these  gave  to  the  accused  the  benefit 
in  some  degree  of  judgment  by  his  own  countrymen. 
There  seems  to  be  no  mention  in  the  Codes  of  any 
courts  of  first  instance  but  such  as  were  commissioned 
by  the  prefect : we  can  hardly  doubt,  however,  that 
the  police  of  the  villages,  the  adjudication  of  small 
debts  and  other  cases  of  petty  wrong,  must  have  been 
left  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  native  authorities, 
at  least  in  the  remoter  districts.  Beneath  the  action 
of  Roman  courts  and  procedure  there  must  have  long 
existed  a native  law  and  native  usage,  which  only 
gradually  gave  way  to  tlie  extension  of  Roman  ma- 
chinery.* It  must  be  remembered  that  our  existing 

’ Sipoiiius,  de  Jure  Proviite.  ii.  in  Gr®v.  Thtsavr.  tom.  ii.  The 
^reat  kource  of  our  knowlrilge  of  these  matters  in  tlie  pre-iinpcrial 
periotl  is  the  Verrinu  oratiuns.  I cannut  quit  this  subject  \rithoiit 
acknowledging  the  advantage  I have  derived  from  Mr.  Maine’s  in* 
tercsting  volume  on  " Ancient  Law,”  and  still  more,  perhaps,  from 
personal  intercourse  with  him. 

* The  administration  of  law  in  the  Roman  provinces  has  tieen  well 
illustrated  from  that  in  British  India  in  some  papers  in  the  Bombaff 
Quarterly  Mag.  18.^3,  attributed  to  Sir  Erskine  Perry.  Our  pro- 
viiice.t  have  beeii  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Ri^gulation  and  the 
Non-Regulation.  The  latter  class  comprises  generally  the  latest 
acquisitions,  in  which  there  has  been  less  opportunity  for  amending 
the  native  organization  according  to  British  ideas.  Here,  as  under 
the  Roman  svstem,  the  judicial  and  executive  functions  are  lodged 
for  the  most  part  in  the  same  hands,  subject  to  the  general  control  of 
the  central  government.  The  judges  are  not  lawyers  by  profession. 
They  have  been  trained  as  fiscal  or  military  offic<  rs,and  when  deputed 
to  sit  ou  the  tribunals,  they  require  the  aid  of  assessors,  mostly 
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documents  inform  us  only  of  the  state  of  the'  civil 
law  after  the  whole  empire  had  been  reduced  to  a 
homogeneous  mass : it  may  be  presumed,  however, 
that  the  principles  of  uniformity  had  gained  no  such 
ascendancy  in  the  period  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Among  the  various  races  which  obeyed  the 
imperial  sword,  various  in  temper  as  well  as  in  con- 
dition, we  may  suppose  that  these  principles  were 
variously  appreciated ; that  the  Grauls  and  Germans 
advanced  in  them  more  dubiously  and  slowly  than 
the  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  The  intervention  of  tech- 
nical forms,  and  of  the  class  of  agents  appropriate  to 
them,  was  resented  as  a grievance  by  the  subjects  of 
Varus;  just  as  in  many  parts  of  India,  at  this  day, 
the  character  of  judge  and  ruler  is  held  to  be  identical, 
and  any  attempt  to  separate  their  functions  is  dis- 


liatives,  whom,  however,  they  have  full  mnhority  to  overrule.  This, 
it  is  said  is  the  sy.stem,  rude  and  wrongful  as  it  seems  to  us,  which 
most  recommends  itself  to  the  native  mind,  accustomed  as  it  is  to  bow 
to  power,  and  insensible  to  the  principles  of  scientific  jurisprudence. 
But  since  attention  nt  home  has  been  called  to  the  duties  of  a con- 
quering race,  we  have  felt  our  obligation  to  give  our  subjects  a better 
system  than  their  own,  and  raise  their  intelligence  to  appreciate  it. 
Accordingly,  the  gnater  part  of  our  possessions  have  been  put  “for 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years”  under  Regulation.  The  judicial  and 
executive  are  completely  separated.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  sent  out  from  England,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
sit  as  a court  of  appeal  in  the  capitals  of  the  Presidencies  ; beneath 
them  are  a distinct  class  of  English  judges,  dispersed  throughout 
the  country  stations,  trained  by  practice  if  not  by  technical  education, 
to  administer  an  imperfect  code  of  native  law,  tempered  by  English 
principles,  and  the  application  of  their  own  good  sense;  and  finally 
there  is  a large  establishment  of  native  officers,  who  dispense  justice 
in  the  native  fashion,  after  the  native  laws  and  customs,  subject  on.y 
to  appeals  to  the  European  courts  above  them.  This  system,  how- 
ever, us  described  ten  years  ago,  is  undergoing  constant  modificatioti 
and  the  impending  promulgation  of  a Code,  applying  to  both  natives 
and  Europeans,  will  complete  the  analogy  between  our  judicial 
organization  and  that  of  the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Empire ; except 
that  the  emperors  seem  to  the  last  to  have  withheld  from  their 
suj)jccts  the  boon,  indispensable  we  should  deem  it,  of  a Supreme 
Court  independent  of  the  resident  executive,  and  responsible  to  the 
sovereign  only. 
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tasteful  and  liable  to  misconstruction.  The  education 
of  the  world  in  the  principles  of  a sound  jurispru- 
dence was  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  Roman 
conquerors.  It  was  complete ; it  was  universal ; and 
in  permanence  it  has  far  outlasted,  at  least  in  its 
distant  results,  the  duration  of  the  empire  itself. 

But,  unfortunately,  education  in  jurisprudence  is 
Deoiine  of  ^^t  cducatiou  in  freedom ; generally  speak- 

CTind.tcnt*‘  ing  it  is  much  the  reverse.  The  most  com- 
r^r’lo'n'r'^'  prehen  si  ve,  exact,  and  logical  codes,  from 
juriipruiience.  jugtinian  dowTiwards,  have  been  the  actual 
badges  of  national  servitude  and  degradation.  The 
disgust  of  the  Germans  at  the  niceties  of  Roman  law 
and  procedure  was  the  instinct  of  freemen,  looking 
to  broad  practical  results,  and  despising  the  intellec- 
tual attractions  of  form  and  harmony.  The  develop- 
ment of  an  exact  and  philosophical  jurisprudence  in 
the  empire  kept  pace  with  the  decline  of  public  spirit, 
and  the  decay  of  self-respect  and  self-assertion.  The 
body-politic  became  an  admirable  machine,  but  life 
and  soul  were  wanting  to  it.  Such  was  the  languor 
that  was  stealing  over  Roman  society  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  brilliancy,  and  its  highest  culture. 
Such  was  the  stagnation  which,  in  spite  of  material 
and  even  moral  improvement  on  all  sides ; in  spite 
of  culminating  science,  of  wide-spread  art,  of  milder 
manners  and  expanding  humanity ; in  spite  even  of 
spiritual  yearning,  was  beginning  to  paralyse  the 
Roman  world  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The 
channel,  indeed,  sloped  so  gradually,  that  the  direction 
of  the  current  was  hardly  perceptible  so  long  as  no- 
thing occurred  to  break  and  agitate  it.  But  its 
downward  course  was  made  fully  apparent  on  the 
first  political  catastrophe.  The  disasters  of  the  reig^n 
of  Aurelius,  to  be  presently  related,  revealed  to  all 
observers  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and  showed 
but  too  plainly  that  it  possessed  no  vital  power  of 
rebound  and  recovery. 
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Meanwhile  even  the  outward  uniformity  impressed 
on  the  Homan  world  had  no  effect  in  crea- 
ting a nation.  The  portions  of  the  mighty  iuhoStSai- 
structure  have  been  compared  to  mosaic  **“*“““■ 
work.  Each  province,  each  district,  almost  every 
town  was  distinct  from  all  the  rest,  and  at  first  not 
only  distinct  but  different,  like  the  several  pieces  of 
a variegated  tessellation,  such  as  adorned  the  palace 
of  a prince  or  senator.*  Ultimately  they  were  re- 
duced to  a single  type ; they  were  all  of  one  shape, 
size  and  colour,  like  the  flooring  of  a plebeian  cot- 
tage; but  still  they  remained  separate  and  distinct 
one  from  another.  There  was  uniformity  without 
amalgamation.  In  an  earlier  chapter  I have  shown 
how  the  various  districts  of  each  province  were  pur- 
posely estranged  and  kept  apart ; how  the  system  of 
local  organization  worked  in  making  each  dependent 
upon  Home,  but  all  mutually  independent.  Hence 
the  mass  of  the  emperor’s  subjects  could  form  no 
political  body  to  act  spontaneously  for  his  interests. 
They  were  moved  as  counters  by  the  hands  of  a cen- 
tral government,  and  employed,  often  blindly  and 
ignorantly,  for  the  creation,  or  at  least  for  the  extor- 
tion of  maWial  wealth.  The  producers  of  the  empire 
were  subjected  to  the  control  and  fiscal  manipulation 
of  Roman  officials,  and  these  officials  were  still,  as  in 
earlier  times,  the  magnates  of  the  capital,  the  knights, 
the  nobles,  and  especially  the  senators  of  Rome. 

III.  The  position  of  the  nobility  and  the  senate 
has  been  reviewed  more  than  once  in  this  j.  Th,  n— fr 
work,  at  several  crises  of  our  history.  Let  "»*“<****‘'- 
us  once  more  turn  our  eyes  upon  it,  as  it  stood  in 
the  age  of  the  Flavians  and  the  Antonines,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  its  imperial  patrons.  If  Ves- 
pasian, Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  are  the  most 
virtuous,  the  most  able,  the  most  successful  of  the 


Dubois-Gucfaan,  Tacite  el  eon  Steele,  i.  567. 
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Caesars,  the  secret,  as  our  authorities  insinuate,  of 
their  eminence  lay  in  the  favour  in  which  they  held 
the  most  august  order  of  the  citizens.  It  is  by  sena- 
tors, or  by  the  clients  of  senators,  that  our  history 
has  been  entirely  written ; it  will  be  interesting  to 
examine  what  was  the  real  amount  of  the  influence 
or  power  thus  conferred  upon  the  body  which  has  so 
warmly  acknowledged  it. 

The  old  traditions  of  the  free  state,  which  confined 
^ to  senators  the  curule  and  other  high 

OrcnmfUncea  • . • .mi  • i • 

•wch^g.«»  magistracies,  were  still  religiously  mam- 
[«runM  w tained.  It  was  only  to  the  new  classes  of 
office,  directly  attached  to  the  imperial 
service,  such  as  the  prefecture  of  the  city,  and  com- 
mand in  the  praetorium  or  the  palace,  that  knights 
and  inferior  citizens  could  be  appointed.  These  posts 
were  indeed  lucrative  and  important,  and  the  nobles 
deeply  grudged  the  good  fortune  of  the  upstarts  who 
obtained  them ; but  they  were  regarded  as  emanating 
from  the  prince’s  mere  caprice,  as  pertaining  to  his 
personal  affairs,  as  touching  closely  upon  menial  ser- 
vice, and  the  magnates  could  pretend  at  least  to  de- 
spise them.  The  consuls  indeed  were  themselves  no- 
minated directly  by  the  emperor ' : but  the  consulship 
toignityofthe  "'^^.s  still  illustiious  for  its  name  and  tra- 
SStoiOTml-  ditions,  and  not  only  the  consulship  which 
name  to  the  year,  but  the  supple- 
mental  and  honorary  distinction  which  bore 
the  name  only,  continued  to  be  an  object  of  the 
highest  ambition.*  Even  the  empty  badge  of  the 

, ' Trajan,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  remitted  these  elections  to  the 
senate.  Plin.  Patieg.  65.:  “Consules  fecit  quos  vos  elegeratis.” 

* The  substitution  of  consols  for  a part  of  the  year  was  an  irregu- 
larity introduced  by  the  first  Csesar.  Augustas  adopted  and  systema- 
tized it  It  seems  that  down  to  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  term  of 
office  was  ordinarily  six  months.  From  Vespasian  to  Hadrian  it  was 
reduced  to  four  months,  and  the  Antonines  limited  it  to  three.  This 
rule  is  said  to  have  heen  ascertained  by  Borghesi,  the  great  epigra.- 
phist  of  San  Marino,  lately  deceased.  See  Noel  des  Vergers,  Euai 
twr  M.  Aurile,  p.  36. 
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consular  ornaments,  now  lavishly  bestowed,  was  prized 
and  sought  for.  The  praetors,  aediles  and  quaestors 
enjoyed  a show  at  least  of  free  election  by  the  senate ; 
and  this  distinction  may  have  tended  to  enhance 
their  credit.  The  enactments  regarding  the  mode 
of  voting  at  these  elections,  at  one  time  open,  at  an- 
other secret,  show  that  some  real  importance  attached 
to  them.'  At  the  begfinning  of  Trajan’s  reign  the 
practice  of  open  suffrage  was  in  use.  Old  men  in 
Pliny’s  time  remembered  the  gravity  with  which  this 
dignified  procedure  had  been  invested,  and  their 
testimony,  we  must  suppose,  referred  to  the  practice 
under  Claudius  or  Nero.  Each  candidate  was  re- 
quired to  declare  the  grounds  of  his  pretensions  in 
the  face  of  the  senate.  He  recounted  his  life  and 
actions,  his  offices  and  his  honours ; his  friends  were 
summoned  to  attest  his  merits.  They  spoke  briefly, 
and  the  fathers  listened  with  censorial  gravity.  But 
in  later  times  this  usage  had  degenerated  into  a 
contest  of  loudness,  vehemence  and  impudence ; the 
claimants  trusted  more  to  entreaties  than  to  merit, 
more  doubtless  to  bribery  than  to  either.  Trajan 
enacted  laws  to  check  bribery  * ; but  the  senate,  im- 
patient at  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  its  elec- 
tions, insisted  with  one  voice  on  striking  at  the  root 
of  these  evils  by  resorting  to  the  secret  ballot,  which 
was  recommended  by  the  usage  of  the  republic,  and 
had  found  patrons  among  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  free  state.*  Amid  the  fierce  selfishness,  however, 
of  the  falling  Eepublic,  the  ballot  had  been  found 
intolerable ; in  the  feebler  corruption  of  the  Empire 
some  of  its  minor  inconveniences  soon  called  for 


' Plin.  EpisU  iiL  20.,  iv.  25.  * Plin.  EpisL  vi.  19. 

' Cicero,  in  the  speech  de  Leg.  Agrar.  L 2.,  had  called  the  ballot, 
" vindex  tacits  libertatis.”  This  was  the  sentiment  he  thought  fit  to 
€xpre.<<8  on  a popular  occasion ; but  his  philosophical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject was  different.  See  de  Legg.  iii.  6.:  “Tabella  vitiosum  occultabat 
sufTragium.” 
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reprehension.  Pliny,  who  had  been  among  the  first 
to  invoke  it,  was  no  less  prompt  to  complain  of  it. 
The  electors  inscribed  trifling  and  even  ribald  jokes 
on  their  ballots.  The  insulted  senators  had  no 
remedy  but  to  solicit  the  prince's  anger  against  the 
unknown  delinquents.  But  probably,  Pliny  adds,  the 
deHnquents  themselves  were  among  the  loudest  in 
pretendiug  indignation.  What  can  you  expect  in 
private  Life  from  one  who  will  act  so  scandalously 
in  a grave  matter ; who  will  dare  to  joke  and  banter 
in  the  senate  ? The  bad  man  cares  not  what  he  does, 
for.  Who  will  know  it?  He  asks  for  his  ticket,  he 
takes  his  stylus,  he  puts  down  his  head,  he  cares  for 
no  man,  he  has  no  respect  for  himself.  ....  Our 
vices  are  too  potent  for  our  remedies.^  This  vehe- 
mence is  indeed  somewhat  beyond  the  occasion,  and 
seems  to  reflect  on  the  political  capacity  of  the  writer 
who  allows  himself  to  indulge  in  it.  The  interest  of 
the  account  lies  chiefly  in  the  view  it  gives  us  of  the 
importauce  still  attached  to  the  appointment  to  sena- 
torial offices. 

Yet  the  consulship  was  in  fact  a mere  pageant : the 
ooTernment  pTsetors  and  sediles  were  simply  the  minis- 
bJT  ters  of  the  imperial  legislation.  But  the 
•enaton.  Augustau  divisiou  of  the  provinces  between 
the  emperor  and  the  senate  still  existed.  The  as- 
signment of  the  various  prefectures  was  almost  the 
same  as  that  established  by  the  founder  of  the  empire. 
The  senate  still  governed  the  interior  provinces  by 
proconsuls  chosen  from  its  own  order.  Each  of  these 
magistrates  was  endowed  with  a competent  salary, 
and  extensive  patronage,  which  he  distributed  among 
the  friends  of  his  own  colleagues.  These  advantages 
were  indeed  enjoyed  in  subjection  to  the  caprice  of 
the  emperor,  who  often  interfered  to  annul  the  sena- 
torial appointment,  to  retain  a favourite  at  his  post 

' Plin.  Epitt.  It.  25 
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beyond  the  legitimate  period,  or  events  assume  for  a 
time  the  government  of  the  province  itself.  Nor 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  state  imwilling  to  listen  to 
complaints  against  the  senatorial  officers.  Tlie  op- 
pressed might  submit  their  wrongs  to  the  very  body 
from  which  their  oppressors  had  been  selected,  and 
the  senate  was  compelled  to  hearken  to  them,  and 
even  to  assign  them  the  advocates  whom  they  de- 
manded.* The  Eoman  people,  in  the  person  of  thefr 
imperial  tribune,  presided  at  the  trial  of  extortionate 
proconsuls,  and  listened  with  favour  to  declamations 
fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  Verrine  orations.  Pliny 
■speaks  with  complacency  of  his  engagement  to  the 
provincials  of  Africa  and  Bsetica,  to  prosecute  the 
governors  from  whose  tyranny  they  had  suffered,  and 
he  quickened  the  justice  of  the  senatorial  tribunal 
by  statements  of  the  violence  practised  upon  Boman 
citizens.  Caecilius,  a consular,  one  of  the  delinquents, 
withdrew  himself  from  judgment  by  suicide,  and 
Marius  Priscus  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  banish- 
ment.* The  fathers  were  not  suffered  to  regard 
themselves  as  above  the  law' ; nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  unduly  resented  the  vigour  with  w'hich  even 
their  patrons  among  the  emperors  brought  the  most 
criminal  among  them  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  its  manifest  weakness,  however, 
the  senate,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  its  reputed 


* Plin.  Epiit  ii.  11.,  iv.  4..  x.  10.  Plitiy  and  Tncilus  were  ap- 
pointed (jussi)  to  plead  for  the  Al'ricaiii>,  by  a semiiiib-consnltuni. 
The  trial  of  Marins  took  place  a.  n.  loo,  at  the  beginninc  of  Trajan’s 
reign.  Pliny  accused  Bsebius  Massa  in  93.  under  itoniitian.  'J'ae. 
Agric.  45.  On  other  occasions  he  appeuri  U fur  the  defence,  as  in. the 
case  of  Julius  Bassus  and  Yarenns.  EpUt.  vi.  29. 

* Plin.  U.  cc.  Juvenal,  i.  47.,  viii.  25. 120..  who,  however,  insinuates 
that  the  victims  of  ibe.se  energetic  proceedings.  like  Milu  ut  Mas.silia, 
had  little  reason  to  bewail  their  sutl'erings:  “Exnl  ub  ueiava  Maries 
bibii:  et  ftuiiur  Dis  Iratis;  at  tu,  victrix  provinein,  pluras.”  Juvenal 
seems  also  to  indicate  the  frequency  of  such  accusations  at  this  i>eriod ; 
but  the  names  of  Pansa  and  Natta,  which  he  introduces,  are  snpp(u>cd 
to  be  fictitious. 
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dignity,  continued  to  cherish  the  traditions  of  its  an- 
cient power.  The  feeling  which  animated 
b been  preserved  in  the  most  glowing 

pages  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Romans ; 
the  national  imagination,  which  elsewhere 
displays  itself  in  various  forms  of  poetical  invention, 
seems  at  Rome  to  have  brooded  on  the  past  glories 
of  the  great  national  coimcil.  The  senate,  in  its 
culminating  period,  had  been  an  oligarchy  of  which 
all  the  members  were  equal.  The  action  of  each  was 
subjected  to  conventional  rules.  Every  step,  tone,  or 
look  in  the  assembly  was  governed  by  the  usage  of 
centuries,  and  by  prejudices  founded  in  the  national 
veneration  for  antiquity.  The  conscript  fathers  were 
trained  like  soldiers  to  obey  the  word  of  command 
delivered  by  their  officers  in  the  tone  of  persuasion, 
and  they  moved  from  one  side  of  the  curia  to  the 
other,  cheered  or  voted,  in  deference  to  signs  under- 
stood among  them,  with  a precision  which  might  be 
envied  by  the  tacticians  of  a British  parliament. 
The  chiefs  of  factions  had  well-defined  positions ; the 
prince,  the  consuls,  the  tribunes,  the  consulars  all 
exercised  a direct  sway  within  their  own  sphere,  more 
like  the  authority  of  colonels  or  centurions,  than  the 
precarious  influence  of  our  greatest  party  leaders. 
Hence  the  senate,  whatever  personal  independence 
its  members  might  claim,  had  long  been  subjected, 
as  a body,  to  almost  despotic  command.  In  tranquil 
times,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  nobles  was  uncon- 
tested, it  might  respect  as  its  patron  a Scipio  or  a 
Catulus ; but  in  periods  of  excitement,  when  its  pre- 
rogatives were  assailed,  when  the  knights  were  de- 
manding a share  in  its  monopolies,  or  the  provincials 
clamouring  for  equal  justice,  a Sulla  or  Pompeius 
was  the  champion  to  whom  it  turned,  and  it  was 
troubled  by  no  apprehension  of  the  sword  under 
which  it  placed  itself.  It  might  have  shrunk  indeed 
from  the  prospect  of  this  armed  sway  being  indefi- 
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nitely  prolonged;  but  Sulla  had  voluntarily  abdi- 
cated, Pompeiua  had  consented  to  exchange  his 
authority  in  the  city  for  empire  in  the  provinces ; 
the  fortune  of  the  republic,  or  its  own,  possibly  in 
the  last  resort  the  daggers  of  tyrannicides  might 
abridge  the  date  of  too  protracted  a sovereignty. 

Such  was  the  senatorial  theory  of  constitutional 
government ; as  such  it  was  understood  by 
Lucan  and  Tacitus.  They  asked  only,  did  wumphi  ant 

,,  ...  •'  .th*  freedmeo. 

the  existing  impenal  system  correspond 
with  the  spirit  of  this  theory?  was  the  emperor  a 
prince  or  a tyrant;  the  elect  of  the  senate,  or  a 
military  usurper?  Was  he  the  champion  of  the 
nobles  in  the  face  of  the  legions,  the  people  and  the 
provinces ; or  was  he  a mere  selfish  upstart,  using  all 
classes  for  his  own  greed  or  ambition  ? In  descent, 
in  character,  in  person,  did  his  pre-eminence  betoken 
the  choice  and  favour  of  the  gods  ? If  such  were 
his  claims,  the  usage  of  a century  and  a half  might 
reconcile  the  sturihest  republicans  to  the  principle 
of  a life-tenure.  Augustus  had  humoured  their 
scruples  by  the  show  of  periodical  resignation  and 
re-appointment ; but  this  farce  was  not  repeated  by 
his  successors;  from  Vespasian  to  Antoninus  the  best 
and  most  honoured  of  the  Caesars  pretended  to  no 
such  overstrained  moderation.'  Though  the  chiefs 
of  the  state  still  retained  the  tribunitian  power,  and 
counted  the  years  of  their  reign  from  the  day  that 
they  acquired  it,  the  functions  it  symbolized  had  lost 
in  the  second  century  all  poHtical  meaning.  The 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Italy,  between  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  between  the  senators  and  the  knights, 
the  struggle  for  the  Judicia  and  the  emoluments  of 
oflBce  abroad,  had  all  passed  away.  The  senate  re- 

' The  emperors  who  reigned  long  enough  continued  to  celebrate 
“ Dccennalia,”  and  to  strike  medals,  on  the  conclusion  of  each  tenth 
year  of  their  principate.  Thus  we  hare  coins  of  Antoninus  Pins  with 
the  legend,  “ primi  decennales  others  with,  **  vot.  sol.  decenn.  ii." 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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tained  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  some  political  ad- 
vantages ; but  it  was  a senate  so  often  renewed  by 
fresh  infusions,  so  freely  percolated  by  the  blood  of 
the  lower  classes,  that  the  old  jealousies  had  lost 
their  force,  and  the  feuds  of  the  republic  had  been 
pacified.  Against  one  class  only  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  the  freedmen,  especially  those  of  the  im- 
perial household,  did  the  senate  cherish  a grudge ; 
a class  small  in  number,  but  formidable  from  its 
wealth,  from  its  favour  with  their  common  master, 
from  its  opportunities  of  intruding  into  places  of 
trust  and  power.  Against  this  class  it  still  held  a 
hostile  attitude ; it  assailed  it  with  ridicule,  with  de- 
fiance, with  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
and  the  fears  of  the  prince;  and  when  it  gained  at 
last  the  prince’s  ear,  there  was  no  claim  it  so  strongly 
urged  as  that  his  freedmen  should  be  discountenanced 
and  their  influence  abated.  This  was  the  single 
triumph  which  the  senate  obtained  from  Vespasian 
and  Trajan;  and  for  this  it  lavished  on  them  its 
loudest  praises,  and  vowed  that  the  days  of  equality 
and  liberty  had  once  more  returned.  The  secular 
contest  of  the  Patres  and  the  Plebs,  of  the  Optimates 
and  the  Tribunes,  finally  died  away  in  the  disgrace 
of  a score  or  two  of  upstert  foreigners.* 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  merit  of  the  Flavian 
Thenobiei  Csesars,  and  especially  of  Trajan,  in  the 
SiiI^S*who  eyes  of  the  senators,  as  revivers  of  the  old 
55thwn^u“u  traditions  of  conquest.  The  Romans  as  a 
*iKi  plunder,  nation  had  gloried  in  victories  and  tri- 
umphs ; but  the  nobles  had  lived  upon  them.  The 

wealth  and  consideration  of  the  old  historic  houses 

% 

‘ Hadrian  was  the  first,  if  we  except  the  momentarj  innoration 
of  Vitellius  (Suet,  in  Fite//.),  to  employ  Roman  knights  in  his  private 
service  in  the  place  of  freedmen;  Spartian,  Hadr.  22.;  and  this 
practice  was  gradually  formed  into  a system,  and  remained  in  use 
beyond  the  tin.e  of  Constantine.  Victor,  Epit.  14.:  “OfiScia  sane 
pnblica  et  palatina,  nec  non  mil.tise,  in  earn  formam  statuit,  quae  pancis 
a Constantino  immutatis  hodie  pcrseverant.’’ 
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had  depended  on  their  opportunities  of  command,  of 
plunder,  of  administrative  office.  The  peace  of  the 
empire  had  reduced  the  nobles  in  this  respect  to  the 
level  of  private  citizens.  Hence  their  deep  disgust 
at  the  imperial  system.  They  were  never  tired, 
never  ashamed  of  flouting  the  weakness  and  coward- 
ice of  the  princes  who  refused  to  launch  them  against 
the  foreigner  on  the  frontier.  Vespasian  earned 
their  sympathy  by  his  warlike  career  before  he 
sheathed  his  sword ; and  his  closing  the  temple  of 
Janus  betokened  the  cessation  of  civil  rather  than  of 
foreign  warfare.  The  extension  of  the  empire  in 
Britain  was  continued  throughout  his  reign.  Do- 
mitian  added  a new  province  beyond  the  Solway, 
and  attempted  at  least  to  acquire  fresh  territories  on 
the  Danube.  The  acquisitions  of  Trajan  exalted  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  senatorial  flatterers  to  the  rank  of 
a Pompeius  or  a Caesar.  But  the  old  policy  of  the 
republic,  the  policy  of  the  senate  in  its  era  of  ascend- 
ancy, then  revived  for  a season,  could  not  be  per- 
petuated. Hadrian  found  it  necessary,  like  Augustus, 
to  draw  in  his  outposts,  and  Hadrian,  like  Augustus 
in  his  latter  years,  or  like  Tiberius  the  imitator  of 
Augustus,  became  an  object  of  pique  and  discontent 
to  the  senators,  and  suffered  in  character  from  their 
unscrupulous  animosity.  These  passions  were  at 
last  calmed  down  in  the  languid  trance  of  the  reign 
of  Antoninus.  * 

The  emperor’s  freedmen  had  been  special  objects 
of  jealousy  because  they  intercepted  the  Th*«mnonor 
influence  in  his  counsels  which  the  senate 
claimed  for  its  own.  Augustus  had  insti-  SSaISuS? 
tuted  a council  or  cabinet  of  fifteen,  com- 
prising  the  consuls  and  chief  functionaries,  with 
whom  he  prepared  his  measures,  and  to  whom  he 
partly  opened  the  secrets  of  his  policy.  Under  the 
Claudii  this  intimacy  had  been  doubtless  obstructed 

X 2 
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by  the  personal  interest  of  Sejanus  and  Macro,  of  Pal- 
las and  Narcissus.  But  under  Domitian,  who  amidst 
all  his  vices  retained  at  least  no  favourite  and  kept 
his  freedmen  in  check,  the  council  recovered  some 
portion  of  its  authority : even  the  burlesque  debate 
of  the  turbot  shows  that  functions  which  could  be 
so  caricatured  were  not  wholly  in  abeyance.  This 
council  or  Consistorium,  as  it  came  to  be  designated, 
continued  to  gain  in  dignity ; while  other  advisers, 
taken  also  from  the  highest  nobility,  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  Auditorium,  a bench  of  assessors 
in  the  emperor’s  court  of  justice.'  Bound  to  their 
prince  by  honours  and  dotations,  assured  by  his 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  allow  none  of  their 
blood  to  be  shed  judicially,  favoured  by  his  personal 
intercomse,  distinguished  not  only  by  their  garb  and 
trappings,  but  by  the  sounding  title  of  Clarieaimi, 
flattered  with  the  declaration  made  by  Hadrian  when 
he  introduced  into  their  order  his  praetorian  prefect, 
that  he  could  bestow  on  his  choicest  friend  no  higher 
dignity,  the  senators  did  not  push  their  affectation 
of  independence  to  acts  of  defiance  or  rivalry.^  The 

' Marqnardt  points  ont  that  knights  and  others  below  the  rank 
of  senators  were  admitted  into  the  council,  at  least  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  afSrms,  bat  hardly  on  suflScient  grounds,  that  the 
council  ceased  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  senate.  Comp.  Spartian, 
Hadr.  22.;  “ Causes  ....  frequenter  audivit,  adhibitis  consilio  con- 
sulibus  atque  prsetoribus,  et  optimis  senatoribus.”  c.  8.:  “Optimos 
quosque  de  senatu  in  contubemium  imperatoriae  majestatis  adscivit 
....  erat  enim  tunc  mos  ut,  quara  princeps  causas  cognosceret 
et  seiiatores  et  equites  Rom.  in  consilium  vocaret."  But  of  these  last 
it  is  said,  c.  18.:  “ Quos  tamen  senatus  omnis  probasset.”  Passages 
are  cited  from  Dion,  Ixxx.  1.;  Herodian,  vi.  1.;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev. 
15,  16,,  which  show  that  even  at  a later  period  the  composition  of 
this  cabinet  was  essentially  senatorial. 

• Spartian,  Hadr.  8.  The  members  of  the  Consistorium  received 
salaries  amounting  apparently  to  60,000  or  100,000  sesterces =480t 
or  800/.  Orelli,  Inscript.  2648.,  cited  by  Marquardt  (Becker's  Allerth, 
iii.  2.  87,  note  10.).  The  term  “ Clarissimi,”  as  a specific  designation 
of  the  senators,  may  have  come  into  use  somewhat  later;  but  Pliny 
{Epist.  iL  11.,  vi.  29.  33.,  Paneg.  90.)  qualifies  the  proceedings  of 
the  illustrious  order  as  ” clarse,”  and  its  dignity  as  “ Claritas.” 
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panegyric  •which  Pliny  pronounced  on  Trajan’s 
early  promise  hazarded  the  boldest  utter-  piiny’i 
ances  of  which  they  were  now  capable. 

On  assuming  his  office  as  consul  suflfect  in  ^s**®?**® 
September  100,  the  orator,  according  to 
custom,  addressed  the  prince  in  a set  speech  •!>««*• 
before  the  fathers.  Such  harangues  had  been  hitherto 
confined  to  the  single  topic  of  thanks  for  the  honour 
to  which  the  speaker  had  been  raised.  But  Pliny 
took  a higher  flight.  Trajan  had  but  recently  re- 
turned from  the  provinces.  His  life  had  been  past 
mostly  in  the  camps ; he  had  hardly  yet  confronted 
the  august  assembly  since  his  election.  The  object 
of  the  speech  is  apparently  to  show'  the  entire  har- 
mony which  exists  between  the  conduct  of  the  new 
Caesar  and  the  vows  of  his  senate.*  Trajan  is  pre- 
sumed to  enact  the  part  of  the  perfect  ruler.  He 
fulfils  every  condition  which  the  best  of  the  Romans 
would  require  of  the  chief  to  whom  they  pay  willing 
obedience.  He  was  not  designated  for  adoption  by 
Nerva  to  gratify  an  empress.  He  was  chosen  from 
among  the  citizens  as  the  best  and  worthiest.  He 
who  was  to  rule  over  all  should  be  selected  from  the 
midst  of  all.  Nor  though  a genuine  imperator,  was 
Trajan  made  emperor  by  the  army.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  chosen  of  the  senate,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate  itself.  The  orator  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  civil  merits  of  his  hero : his  moderation,  in  not 
multiplying  his  consulships ; his  just  appreciation 
of  desert  in  bestowing  the  fasces  a third  time  on  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  senators ; his  noble  indig- 
nation against  the  delators ; his  abolition  of  the  laws 
of  Majesty,  his  indulgence  to  the  people,  his  gene- 
rosity to  the  senate  and  nobles.  On  the  first  day  of 

* See  the  Eummarj  of  the  Panegyriau  in  Gierig’s  edition,  Di»- 
putatio,  p.  xriii.;  or  in  the  work  itself,  cc.  1-5.,  25—43.,  44-46., 

81-88,  &c.  It  had  not  been  so  formerly:  '‘Oderat  quos  nos  ama* 
rcmus,  sed  et  nos  quos  ille.”  Flin.  Paneg.  62. 
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his  consulship  Trajan  had  invited  the  fathers  to  re- 
sume their  liberty,  to  undertake  with  him  the  care 
of  the  empire,  to  watch  over  the  public  weal,  to  gird 
themselves  manfully  to  their  task.  Such  indeed 
had  been  the  language  of  other  princes  also;  but 
none  had  ventured  to  take  them  at  their  word.  It 
was  not  so  now.  Thee^  says  Pliny,  we  follow,  vnthout 
fear,  vnthout  hesitation.  Thou  commandest  us  to 
be  free : we  will  be  free.  Thou  requirest  its  to  ex- 
press our  wishes  and  opinions:  we  will  express 
them.'  Intoxicated  by  such  condescensions,  he  allows 
the  senate  to  assume  a tone  of  independence  and 
almost  of  condescension  also.  Though  the  emperor 
has  stood  before  the  consul  seated  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  state ; though  perfect  civil  equal- 
ity has  been  attained  between  prince  and  people ; 
though  the  magistrates  are  now  free  to  act  as  they 
acted  when  no  emperor  existed;  though  the  gods 
have  been  solemnly  invoked  to  preserve  the  chief  of 
the  state  as  long  as  he  is  faithful  to  his  duties,  and 
no  longer ; nevertheless  the  senate,  he  protests,  will 
continue  to  pay  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and 
will  not  risk  its  security  by  rudely  stretching  its 
acknowledged  authority.*  The  contrast  is  amusing 
between  the  orator’s  profession  of  independence  and 
his  anxiety  not  to  offend  by  it ; but  the  senate  sup- 
plied the  best  commentary  on  its  spokesman’s  lan- 
guage, by  its  zeal  in  protecting  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  and  anticipating  his  sentence  on  every  con- 
spirator against  him. 

• PHn.  Paneg.  66. 

* Plin.  Paneg.  44.  64.  68.  S3.  Comp.  DDboiB.6uchai],  Taeii*  et 
son  Slick,  L 1 7.  The  consal,  speaking  solemnly  in  the  name  of  the 
senate,  repudiates  the  use  of  the  term  “dominus,”  as  applied  to  the 
emperor,  Paneg.  2.,  and  insists  on  the  proper  differenee  between 
“ dominatio  ” and  “ principatus,”  c.  45.  But  in  his  official  letters  the 
same  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  address  Trajan  as  “dominus.” 
Epist.  X.  2.  4,  5,  &c.  So  also  in  the  “ D.  Hadriani  Scntentite  et 
Epistolse”  (Corp.  Juris.  Ante- Justin,  p.  202.  ed.  Boecking),  the  em> 
peror  is  constantly  addressed  by  petitioners  as  “ dominos  imperator.? 
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IV.  Nevertheless,  the  love  of  raillery  and  com- 
plaining which  gained  on  the  Roman  cha-  ^ 
racter  as  it  lost  its  self-respect  and  vigour,  rian»  ud  um 
might  annoy  even  the  most  popular  princes; 
and  we  have  seen  that  both  Trajan  and  Hadrian 
resided  for  the  most  part  away  from  the  city,  and 
drew  their  breath  more  freely  at  a distance  from  the 
curia.  The  rival  power  which  balanced  the  senate, 
and  divided  with  it  their  jealous  vigilance,  was  the 
army.  Between  these  forces  a certain  antagonism 
had  always  existed.  When  Augustus  foimd  himself 
at  the  head  of  forty  legions,  it  was  diflBcult 
to  reassure  the  council  which  lay  helplessly  g» 
at  his  mercy.  The  establishment  of  a body- 
guard,  to  watch  over  the  prince’s  safety, 
and  keep  peace  at  the  same  time  in  the 
city,  was  a concession  to  these  natural  apprehensions. 
The  legions  were  disbanded,  or  dismissed  to  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  and  the  praetorians,  a small  and 
select  brigade,  humoured  by  high  pay  and  many  in- 
dulgences, took  their  place  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  citizen  still  resumed  the  toga  when  he  entered 
the  gates,  and  the  armed  auxiliary  was  excluded  not 
from  the  city  only  but  from  the  whole  of  Italy.  In 
the  second  century  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  re- 
cruited from  the  peninsula,  which  thenceforth  was 
exempted  from  the  military  conscription.  The  senate 
might  still  flatter  itself  that  this  formidable 
body  was  unconnected  at  least  with  the  re- 
gular  army ; that  it  was  no  foreign  force,  like  the 
legions  recruited  in  the  remotest  provinces,  menacing 
the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  freedom  of  debate ; 
but  a genuine  militia,  chosen  from  the  citizens  them- 
selves, in  whose  feelings  it  participated,  and  whose 
privileges  it  protected  sword  in  hand.  The  numbers, 
favour  and  consideration  of  the  praetorians  continued 
to  advance,  till  the  emperors  resorted  more  frequently 
to  the  camps,  and  made  themselves  more  eminently 
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the  chiefs  of  the  army.  From  that  time  the  impor- 
tance of  the  city  guard  declined.  Trajan  paid  little 
regard  to  this  domestic  force,  and  gave  no  special 
confidence  to  its  prefects.  At  a later  period  Severus, 
a champion  of  the  legions,  both  affronted  and  chas- 
tised it.  It  was  finally  abolished  at  the  reconstruction 
of  the  empire,  and  the  avowed  establishment  of  mili- 
tary government  by  Constantine. 

The  regular  army  continued  to  occupy  its  stations 
generally  in  the  frontier  provinces,  where  it 
Mitij  /mer.  WHS  retained  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
emperor.  With  him  rested  the  appointment 
of  its  officers,  the  distribution  of  its  several  corps, 
and  the  regulation  of  its  discipline.  The  transform- 
ation of  the  legions  from  a national  militia  to  a 
paid  soldiery,  though  long  consummated  in  fact,  had 
hardly  yet  been  accepted  in  principle,  and  the  burdens 
which  might  be  imposed  on  every  citizen  on  the 
ground  of  natural  duty,  were  repudiated  by  merce- 
naries who  bargained  for  their  services.  Hence  the 
soldiers  of  Tiberius  and  Trajan  chafed  under  the 
harsh  restraints  of  the  ancient  service,  and  insisted 
on  their  pay,  their  pensions,  their  privileges,  which 
they  regarded  as  alleviations  of  servitude.  Every- 
Keimtion  of  where  the  officers  connived  at  a relaxation 
di«ipiine.  Qjf  their  discipline,  and  the  emperors  had 
no  harder  or  more  invidious  task  than  to  brace  it 
again,  when  they  had  become  demoralized.  It  was 
easier  to  soothe  their  murmurs  by  largesses,  and  the 
Emoiomenta  Other  emolummts  of  the  service,  which  it 
ofiervice.  study  of  Nero  and  Domitian  to  in- 

vent.* The  soldier  was  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of 

* Tho  ‘‘pramia.miHtiee,”  besides  ornaments  and  badges,  were  a 
pension  to  veterans,  allotments  of  land,  immunity  from  certain  taxes, 
citizenship  in  the  case  of  auxiliaries.  We  possess  many  specimens  of 
the  form  of  these  discharges,  or  “ tabulse  honestse  missionis;”  thus,  for 
instance:  “Ser,  Galba  imperator  ....  veteranis  qni  militavemnt 
in  leg.  i.  Adjutr.  honestam  missionem  et  civitatem  dedit.”  See 
Marquardt  (Baker’s  licem.  Alterth.  iii.  2,  432.). 
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citizenship,  taught  to  regard  himself  as  a member  of 
a separate  commonwealth,  and  invested  with  all  the 
outward  badges  of  a distinct  and  favoured  class.  He 
was  relieved  from  the  restrictions  which  retained  the 
son  of  a Koman  family  under  the  legal  power  of  his 
father,  and  forbade  him  to  devise  property  by  will. 
The  soldier  was  specially  licensed  to  hold  property 
and  to  bequeath  it,  and  unmarried  and  childless  as 
he  was,  he  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  being 
caressed  by  his  own  parent  for  the  sake  of  it.*  He 
was  removed,  moreover,  from  the  j urisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts ; he  settled  disputes  with  his  comrades 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  officers,  and  even  the 
civilian  whom  he  had  insulted  was  obliged  to  appeal 
against  him  to  the  partial  ears  of  the  legatus  or  cen- 
turion.* The  awe  in  which  these  privileges  caused 
him  to  be  held  by  the  quailing  provincials,  was  more 
valuable  perhaps  than  the  privileges  themselves.  He 
found  that  if  he  had  bartered  away  blood  and  strength, 
his  elevation  in  social  rank  had  more  than  repaid 
him. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  legion,  the  instrument  by 
which  the  empire  had  been  acquired,  should  p„man«ioeor 
continue  to  exist  as  one  of  its  most  per-  «o®n“f'S5e“' 
manent  and  unvaried  institutions.  The  ac-  ****““■ 
count  already  gpven  of  it  under  Augustus  and  Nero 
applies  in  almost  every  particular  to  the  age  of  An- 
toninus. Its  arms  and  accoutrements,  its  tactics  and 
training,  its  personal  composition,  remained  as  of 
old.  The  extension  of  the  provinces  required  some 
addition  to  the  number  of  legions,  which,  accordingly, 
we  find  increased  from  twenty-five  to  thirty ; but  the 

* Comp.  Juv,  xvi.  51.: 

“ Solis  prffiterea  testandi  militibua  jus  Vivo  patre  datnr.” 
Comp.  Jn»t,  iL  12.:  “Quod  quidem  jus  initio  tantnm  militantibus 
datum  est  tam  auctoritute  d.  August!,  qnam  Nervse,  nec  non  optimi 
imperatoris  Trajani;  postea  vero  subscriptions  d.  Hudriani  etiam 
dimissis  militia,  id  est  veteranis,  concessum.” 

* Juvenal,  /.  c. 
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complement  of  each,  and  its  due  proportion  of  aux- 
iliaries was  unchanged.*  The  rule  which  required 
apparently  the  legatus,  or  brigadier,  to  be  a senator, 
while  the  tribmie,  or  colonel,  was  sometimes  taken 
from  the  knights,  seems  to  indicate  a concession  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  imperial  councillors.  The  most 
important  innovation  we  disox)ver  relates  to  the  sys- 
tem of  castrametation,  as  set  forth  by  Hyginus  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.  A comparison  of  the  Polybian  and 
the  Hyginian  camps  shows  that  the  space  required 
by  an  army  at  the  later  era  was  less  than  half  of  that 
which  was  allotted  at  the  earlier ; and  we  conclude 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  empire  chose  rather  to  be 
crowded  into  a narrow  space  than  execute  the  labo- 
rious works  to  which  the  stricter  obedience  or  hardier 
sinews  of  the  republican  militia  submitted.* 


' Marqaardt  (Becker’s  Bcem.  Alterth.  iii.  2.  356.)  gives  a list  of 
the  legions  from  a column  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum  of  the 
date  of  M.  Aurelius,  See  Grnter,  5 13.  3.;  Orelli,  3368.,  corrected  bj 
Borghesi,  which  it  may  be  well  to  subjoin. 

3 in  Britain:  ii.  Augusta,  vi.  Victrix.  xx.  Valeria  Victrix. 

2 in  Germ,  sup.:  viii.  Aug.  xxii.  Frimigenia. 

2 in  Germ.  inf. : i.  Minervia.  xxx.  Ulpia. 

3 in  Pannon.  sup. : i.  Adjutrix.  x.  Gemina.  xiv.  Gemina. 

1 in  Pannon.  inf.:  ii.  Adjutrix. 

2 in  Moesia  sup. : iv.  Flavia.  vii.  Claudia. 

4 in  Mcesia  inf.  and  Dacia:  i.  Italica.  v.  Macedonica.  xL  Claudia, 
xiii.  Gemina. 

2 in  Cappadocia:  xii.  Fulminata.  xv.  Apollinaris. 

1 in  Phcenice : iii.  Gallica. 

2 in  Syria:  iv.  Scythica.  xvi.  Flavia. 

2 in  Judea:  vi.  Ferraia.  x.  Fretensis. 

1 in  Arabia;  iii.  Cyrenaica. 

1 in  Africa:  iii.  Augusta. 

1 in  Egypt : ii.  Trajana. 

1 in  Hispania:  viL  Gemina. 

1 in  Noricnm : ii.  Italics. 

1 in  Rbtetia:  iii.  Italics. 

* See  the  two  systems  explained  by  General  Roy,  Mil  Antiq.  m 
Scotland,  p.  186.  It  appears  that  the  space  required  for  19,000  men 
under  the  Scipios  sufficed  to  accommodate  50,000  under  Trajan. 
The  general  characteristic  of  the  Hyginian  camp  is  its  oblong  shape, 
the  Polybian  being  properly  square.  But  both  Hirtins  {Bell.  Alex. 
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The  habit  of  constructing  not  fortified  camps  only, 
as  of  old,  but  long  lines  of  entrenchment  sytttmof 
for  permanent  defence,  of  which  we  have 
met  with  such  striking  instances,  has  com- 
monly  been  branded  as  a symptom  of  de- 
dining  courage.  Yet  the  armies  of  the 
republic  were  trained  to  wield  the  spade  alternately 
with  the  pilum,  and  seem  never  to  have  despised  the 
shelter  of  the  mound  and  fosse.  We.  may  remember 
the  earthworks  of  Caesar  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
and  before  the  Pompeian  camp  at  Petra;  and  the 
fortified  lines  which  traversed  the  heart  of  Germany 
were  begun  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  In  the  defen- 
sive positions  which  the  Romans  now  assumed  on 
their  own  frontiers,  they  could  not  dispense  with  the 
protection  of  strong  places,  at  convenient  distances, 
and  their  connecting  these  posts  with  continuous 
lines  was  surely  no  proof  of  cowardice.  The  system, 
indeed,  of  frontier  defences  was  now  carried  out  more 
elaborately.  The  marches  of  the  empire  assumed 
the  character  of  a military  occupation.  Their  garri- 
sons were  permanently  established ; every  camp  was 
converted  into  a castle,  enclosed  in  embattled  walls 
of  stone,  and  furnished  with  the  ordinary  conveniences 
of  civil  life.  The  surrounding  tracts  were  assigned 
to  the  veterans,  or  to  bands  of  warHke  barbarians 
invited  from  beyond  the  frontiers.  Certedn  battalions 
were  specially  exempted  from  ceimp-duty,  and  lodged 
as  a local  militia  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Bound  to  appear  in  arms  at  the  first  summons,  they 
enjoyed  the  use  of  cattle,  slaves  and  implements, 
supplied  them  by  the  state.'  The  hiring  of  barbarian 

so.)  and  Vegetins  (i.  23.),  at  an  interval  of  four  centuries,  tell  us 
that  Roman  camps  were  often  circular,  semicircular,  or  triangular, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  ground. 

‘ Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  S4.:  “ Agros  vacuos  et  militnm  usni  sepositos.” 
The  veterans  settled  on  these  frontier  lands  were  afterwards  called 
limitanei  milites,  ripenses,  riparienses.”  Codex  Theod.  vii.  22.  8.; 
Cod.  Justin.  xL  59.  3. 
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mercenaries,  which  became  daily  a more  important 
element  in  the  military  policy  of  the  empire,  had  not 
been  unknown  to  the  republic,  and  was  adopted  in 
turn  by  every  imperator.'  But  undoubtedly  the 
system  was  carried  further  under  Trajan  and  his 
successors  than  before.  Not  bands  of  mercenary 
warriors  only,  but  tribes  and  kingdoms  were  taken 
into  pay.  The  Marcomanni,  the  Astingi,  the  lazyges 
learnt,  side  by  side  with  the  Romans,  the  tactics 
which  they  could  employ,  when  occasion  served, 
against  them.  The  cupidity  of  their  chiefs  was  in- 
flamed by  the  touch  of  Roman  gold ; and  thus,  step 
by  step,  was  introduced  the  unworthy  policy,  fatal 
as  it  finally  proved,  of  pajdng  a disguised  tribute  as 
the  price  not  only  of  active  defence,  but  even  of  ab- 
stinence from  attack. 

In  their  love  of  gold,  the  barbarians  might  vie  with 
The  emperoi.  their  more  polished  patrons,  but  they  could 
Mx'oullto  hardly  exceed  them.  The  cupidity  of  the 
"fiiuiy*lpirit  legions  was  still,  as  in  the  more  exciting 
ofthewidfeyy.  pgriojjg  q£  civil  War,  the  principle  to  which 
their  leaders  could  most  safely  appeal.  The  plunder 
of  an  enemy  is  sweet  to  every  soldiery;  but  the 
Roman  retained  to  the  last  the  national  taste  for 
compassing  and  hoarding  petty  lucre  by  thrift  and 
usury,  as  well  as  manual  labour.  The  solid  coin  he 
received  for  his  military  pay  was  invaluable  for  in- 
vestment at  a time  when  even  the  wealthy  lived 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  farms;  and  if  the 

' In  the  coarse  of  this  history  we  have  remarked  on  the  settlements 
of  Caesar  and  Agrippa  on  the  Khine.  So  also  Tiberias,  Dion,  liv.  36.; 
Suet.  Tib.  9. ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  63.  An  earlier  instance  of  the  kind 
occurs  in  Livy,  xl.  34.  38.  For  a later  instance,  see  Vopiscus  in 
Prob,  14,  15.  ^ Antoninus,  after  succeeding  to  Pius,  made  many 
such  settlements  in  Dacia,  Pannonia,  Moesia,  and  even  in  Italy.  But 
he  desisted  from  introducing  the  barbarians  within  the  Alps,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  disturbances  at  Ravenna.  Dion,  Ixxi.  11.  koX 
aOrwi'  dy  'PoRe'vvjj  riyis  olKOvyrts  iyeantpuray  ....  koI  Stit,  toDt’  ouKirt 
is  ri/y  ’Ira\tay  oiSfya  r£y  pap^dpav  iariyayty,  iwH  Kol  roEs  srpoatb'yfit- 
yovs  i(^Ki(rty. 
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means  of  investment  were  not  at  hand,  he  committed 
it  as  a precious  deposit  to  the  soil,  often  not  to  be 
brought  to  light  again  before  the  lapse  of  many  cen-  ' 
turies.  The  donatives,  given  in  sums  varying  from 
ten  to  a hundred  pounds  of  our  money,  required  at 
every  accession,  and  every  anniversary  of  an  accession, 
might  be  regarded  as  a regular  advance  on  the 
soldier’s  ordinary  pay.  These  sums,  large  as  they 
were,  might  be  fairly  set  off  against  the  expense  of 
constant  war  on  the  enemy,  or  the  scandal  of  plunder 
and  free  quarters  among  the  provincials.  Let  us 
not  grudge  the  Caesars  the  credit  of  maintaining  their 
legionary  hordes  with  so  little  injury  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  on  the  whole  with  so  little  aggression  on 
their  neighbours.  When  compelled  to  wage  war 
beyond  the  frontiers,  they  were  nervously  solicitous 
that  their  wars  should  be  brief  as  well  as  triumphant. 
To  gratify  the  restlessness  of  the  soldiers  sometimes 
might  be  necessary ; but  it  was  most  important  not 
to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  officers.  The  imperator, 
and  he  alone,  though  long  absent  from  the  camps, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  legions,  the 
source  of  honour,  the  patron  of  desert,  the  tutelary 
genius  whose  auspices  led  to  victory.  Hence  the 
custom  of  reqtdring  the  soldiers,  through  all  their 
ranks,  to  take  the  military  oath  at  the  commencement 
of  every  year.  In  nothing  was  the  contrast  more 
marked  between  Trajan  and  Domitian,  than  in  the 
temper  with  which  each  awaited  the  announcement 
that  this  ceremony  had  been  completed.  To  the  one, 
says  Pliny,  the  dky  was  happy  and  serene,  which 
cast  over  the  other  a cloud  of  anxiety.  The  had 
princes  full  of  restless  ten'or,  and  underrating  even 
the  'patience  of  their  subjects,  looked  out  on  all  sides 
for  the  messengers  of  the  public  servitude.  Did 
rivers,  snows  or  tempests,  retard  the  tidings,  straight- 
way they  apprehended  the  worst  that  they  deserved ; 
they  feared  everybody  without  distinction ; for  bad 
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princes  see  their  own  successors  in  all  who  are  better 
than  themselves,  and  therefoi'e  they  have  reason  to 
fear  evet’ybody.  But  Trajan's  security  teas  disturbed 
neither  by  the  delay  of  his  messenger's,  nor  by  their 
tidings.  He  hlows  that  the  oath  to  him  is  every- 
where being  taken,  for  he  too  has  pledged  himself  by 
oath  to  all  the  citizens,'^ 

The  balance  thus  adjusted  between  the  senate,  the 
Tht  emperon  prsetorians,  and  the  legions  was  precarious 
temporary.  It  was  in  fact  a compro- 
™ise  of  pretensions  and  forces  which  re- 
qiiired  for  its  security  wisdom  and  temper 
uu  widien.  chief  of  the  state,  unreserved  sur- 

render of  ambition  in  the  nobles,  and  the  continued 
inactivity  of  the  armies  on  the  frontier.  So  long 
indeed  as  the  prince  retained  his  place  in  the  city, 
the  guards  who  surrounded  his  person  had  the  power 
to  make  or  unmake  him ; but  few  as  they  were  in 
number,  and  subject  to  his  constant  care  and  vigilance, 
he  had,  generally,  ample  means  of  attaching  or  con- 
trolbng  them.  But  circumstances  were  in  progress 
which  compelled  him  at  no  distant  date  to  quit  the 
curia  and  the  praetorian  camp,  and  throw  himself 
into  the  lines  of  the  Ehine  and  Danube.  A pre- 
ponderating influence  was  thus  given  to  the  army 
both  in  the  choice  of  the  ruler  and  the  mode  of 
government.  The  champion  of  the  soldiers  became 
the  terror  of  the  senate,  which  he  seldom  met  but  to 
oppress  or  chastise  it.  His  own  perilous  eminence 
was  only  retained  by  pampering  the  multitude  of 
his  masters,  either  by  constant  wars,  or  by  plunder 
and  confiscation.  Once  or  twice  the  senate,  mad- 
dened by  wrongs  and  insults,  ventured  to  oppose  to 
a basebom  Thracian  or  Illyrian,  invested  by  the 
soldiers  with  the  imperial  purple,  a chief  of  its  own 
rank  and  its  own  appointment;  but  strength  was 


' Plin.  Paneg.  68. 
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wanting  to  its  pretensions,  and  the  elect  of  the  nobles 
soon  fell  before  the  favourite  of  the  array.  Had  the 
empire  remained  unassailed  from  without,  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  under  a succession  of  prudent  princes,  the 
compromise  of  the  Flavian  era  might  have  been 
maintained  indefinitely;  but  its  wealth  was  too 
tempting,  the  weakness  of  its  inanimate  bulk  too 
apparent;  the  cupidity  and  the  confidence  of  the 
barbarians  waxed  together ; and  the  great  onset  they 
made  on  it  in  the  latter  years  of  Aurelius,  rendered 
the  decline  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  into  a 
pure  military  despotism  both  inevitable  and  rapid. 
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CHAPTER  LX^^II. 

M.  Anrelius  Antoninus  sole  emperor. — Association  of  Veras. — ^Dis- 
turbances abroad  and  calamities  at  home. — Verus  conducts  a war 
with  Parthia.— Joint  triumph  of  the  emperors,  166. — Adminis- 
tration of  Anrelius  at  Rome. — Inroads  of  the  Germans,  Scythians, 
and  Sarmatians  on  the  northern  frontier.  — Pestilence  spread 
through  the  empire  by  the  legions  returning  from  Syria. — The 
emperors  advance  to  Aquileia,  167. — They  cross  the  Alps,  168. — 
Return  and  death  of  Verus,  169. — Aurelias  on  the  Danube. — His 
victory  over  the  Qiiadi,  174. — His  domestic  troubles. — Unworthi- 
ness of  his  son  Cominodus. — Licentiousness  of  his  consort  Faustina. 
— Revolt  and  death  of  Avidins  Cassius,  i 75. — Anrelius  in  the  East. 

— He  returns  to  Rome  and  triumphs  over  the  Sarmatians,  176 

Repairs  again  to  the  Danube. — His  successes  over  the  harbarians, 
and  death,  180. — Compared  with  Alfred  the  Great. 

Symptoms  of  decline  of  the  empire. — 1.  Contraction  of  the  cir- 
culation.— 2.  Decrease  in  population. — 3.  Effects  of  vice,  arising 
from  slavery. — t.  Exhaustion  of  Italian  blood,  ideas,  and  principles. 
—5.  Effect  of  pestilence  and  natural  disturbances. — Revived  of 
superstitious  observances  and  persecution  of  the  Christians. — 
The  “ Meditations  ” of  M.  Aurelius. — Stoicism. — New  Platonism. — 
Revival  of  positive  belief. — Christianity. — Conclusion.  (a.D.  161- 
180,  A.D.  914-933.) 

Of  all  the  Caesars  whose  names  are  enshrined  in  the 
The  lutae  of  P^gs  of  historj,  Or  whoso  features  are  pre- 
OTtheciiS!  served  to  us  in  the  repositories  of  art,  one 
pidogiio.  alone  seems  still  to  haunt  the  eternal  city 

in  the  place  and  the  posture  most  familiar  to  him  in 
life.  In  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  crowns  the  platform  of  the  Campidoglio,  im- 
perial Rome  lives  again.*  Of  all  her  consecrated 

' This  nohle  figure  of  bronse,  originally  gilded,  was  extracted  from 
the  mins  of  theFomm  in  1187,  and  placed  before  the  Lateran  palace 
by  Clement  III.  under  the  name  of  Constantine,  a misnomer  to  which 
it  owes  perhaps  its  preservation.  In  1533  it  was  removed  to  the 
Capitol,  where  it  now  stands.  Its  base  is  supposed  to  have  been 
recently  discovered  between  the  arch  of  Severus  and  the  milliary 
column.  It  may  have  nearly  replaced  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Domitian,  to  wliich  it  seems  to  have  borne  a resemblance  in  the 
attitude  of  the  rider.  See  vol.  vii  chapter  btii. 
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sites  it  is  to  this  that  the  classical  pilgrim  should 
most  devoutly  repair ; this  of  all  the  monuments  of 
Eoman  antiquity  most  justly  challenges  his  vene- 
ration. For  in  this  figure  we  behold  an  emperor,  of 
all  the  line  the  noblest  and  the  dearest,  such  as  he 
actually  appeared ; we  realize  in  one  august  exemplar 
the  character  and  image  of  the  rulers  of  the  world. 
We  stand  here  face  to  face  with  a representative  of 
the  Scipios  and  Csesars,  with  a model  of  the  heroes  of 
Tacitus  and  Livy.  Our  other  Homans  are  effigies  of 
the  closet  and  the  museum ; this  alone  is  a man  of  the 
streets,  the  forum,  and  the  Capitol.  Such  special 
prominence  is  well  reserved,  amidst  the  wreck  of 
ages,  for  him  whom  historians  combine  to  honour  as 
the  worthiest  of  the  Homan  people. 

The  habits  of  mind  which  Aurelius  had  cultivated 
during  the  period  of  his  probation,  were  Anreuot 
little  fitted,  perhaps,  to  give  him  a foresight  SSSiuSi' 
of  the  troubles  now  impending.  In  pre- 
siding  on  the  tribimals,  in  guiding  the  de- 
liberations  of  the  senate,  in  receiving  embassies  and 
appointing  magistrates,  he  had  shnmk  from  no 
fatigue  or  responsibility;  but  the  distaste  he  ex- 
pressed from  the  first  for  his  political  eminence, 
continued  no  doubt  to  the  end ; his  heart  was  still 
with  his  chosen  studies,  and  with  the  sophists  and 
rhetoricians  who  aided  him  in  them.*  Hadrian,  in 
mere  gaiety  of  heart,  turned  the  prince  into  an 
academician,  but  it  was  with  genuine  reluctance,  and 
under  a strong  sense  of  duty,  that  Aurelius  con- 
verted the  academician  into  the  prince.  But  the 
hope  that  his  peculiar  training  might  render  him  a 
model  to  sovereigns,  the  recollection  of  the  splendid 
fallacy  of  Plato,  that  states  would  surely  flourish, 

* Capitol  M.  Anton.  Phil.  5. : “ Ubi  se  comperit  ab  Hadriano  adop< 
tatam,  magis  est  deterritna  qaam  Itetatns  ....  cninque  ab  eo 
ilomeatici  qiiasrerent,  cor  tristis  in  adoptionem  regiam  transiretf 
disputavit,  quae  mala  iu  se  contineret  imperiam.” 

VOL.  vm.  r 
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were  but  their  philosophers  princes,  or  were  but  their 
princes  philosophers,  sustained  him  in  his  arduous 
and  unwelcome  task,  and  contributed  to  his  success 
in  it.*  Though  little  aware,  as  yet,  of  the  unparal- 
leled demands  which  the  exigency  of  public  affairs 
would  actually  make  upon  his  energies,  he  showed  at* 
the  moment  of  his  accession  that  he  had  completed 
a conquest  over  himself.  Although,  by  Hadrian’s 
express  direction,  the  young  Verus  had  been  adopted 
together  wth  him  by  Antoninus,  their  parent  had  re- 
solved, from  the  first,  to  treat  them  on  an  unequal 
footing.  He  had  given  his  own  daughter  to  Aurelius ; 
he  had  associated  him  in  the  government,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  his  confidence  as  his  destined  suc- 
cessor. To  Verus  he  had  shown  no  such  special 
marks  of  favour.  He  had  scrutinized  the  child’s 
character,  in  which  no  training  availed  to  correct 
disorders  inherited  from  a weak  and  dissolute  sire ; 
and  even  when  Verus  attained  to  manhood,  Antoninus 
would  not  suffer  him  to  participate  in  the  duties  of 
sovereignty.  He  seems  to  have  placed  the  youth  in 
no  public  post  whatever ; but  surely  a man  so  good 
and  just  would  not  thus  have  slighted  his  ward,  had 
he  not  been  convinced  that  his  faults  were  incor- 
rigible.’ Accordingly,  in  nominating  a successor, 
he  seems  to  have  passed  over  Verus  altogether.  But 
Amrelius  had  no  such  confidence  in  his  own  superi- 
ority. He  suffered  his  affection,  at  least,  to  persuade 
him  that  he  could  guide  his  brother’s  steps  and  cover 
his  deficiencies.  VTien  the  senate  hailed  him  with 
acclamations  as  the  natural  heir  and  successor  to 
their  deceased  favourite,  he  caused  all  his  own 

' Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  27.:  “ Sententia  Flatonis  semper  in  ore 
fuit:  fiorero  civitaccs,  si  aut  philosophi  imperarent,  aut  imperatores 
philosopliarentur.”  Comp.  Plato,  de  Republ.  v.  18.,  referred  to  by 
Cicero,  ad  Qu.  Fratr.  i.  1.  10.  Victor  quotes  the  sentiment  as  that 
of  the  eider  Antoninus. 

* Capitol,  in  Ver.  Imp.  S.\  “Diu  autem  et  privatns  fuit,  et  ea 
honorificentia  caruit  qua  Marcus  ornabatur.*’ 
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honours  and  offices  to  be  communicated  to  Verus, 
giving  him  the  title  of  Augustus  as  well  as  of  Caesar ; 
so  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  two  August!  sat 
together  in  the  purple,  and  the  legends  of  the  coin 
age  celebrated  their  mutual  concord  or  joint  liber 
ahty.*  Aurelius  henceforth  contented  himself  with 
the  legitimate  prerogative  of  seniority  and  the  natural 
ascendancy  of  a nobler  and  stronger  character ; nor 
did  Verus,  whose  slight  and  perhaps  vicious  temper 
was  not  devoid  of  affection,  unduly  resent  the  superi- 
ority thus  gently  asserted.  The  elder  emperor  as- 
sumed, indeed,  somewhat  of  the  parental  relation 
towards  his  younger  colleague,  betrothed  to  him  his 
daughter  Lucilla,  and  directed  him  to  bear  the  adop- 
tive names  of  Lucius  Aurelius  Antoninus  Verus  Corn- 
modus.  After  transacting  the  requisite  ceremonies 
in  the  senate,  both  princes  repaired  together  to  the 
praetorian  camp,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
soldiers  to  their  installation,  with  a promise  of  20,000 
sesterces  to  each  of  the  guards,  and  a proportionate 
largess  to  the  legionaries. 

This  liberal  offer  wais  no  doubt  promptly  redeemed. 
The  treasury  was  full,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  transfer  of  power  the  chief  on  the  fron- 
with  money  in  hand  commanded  all  suf- 
frages.® Already  the  emperors  were  troubled  with  the 
report  of  an  insurrection  of  Iberians  in  Lusitania, 
and  of  an  irruption*  of  Moors  into  Spain.®  The 

' Capitol.  l.c.\  “Sibique  consortem  fecit,  cum  illi  soli  senatns 
detulissot  imperinm.”  Eutrop.  viii.  5. : “ Turn  primnm  Rom.  resp. 
duobus  . . . parnit;  cum  usque  ad  eos  singulos  semper  habuisset 
Augustos.” 

• Eutrop.  viii.  8.,  of  the  elder  Antoninus:  “.ffirarium  opulentum 
reliquit."’ 

• Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  8.  The  conduct  of  Priscus,  unnoticed 

by  the  earlier  historians,  is  recorded  from  some  other  sources  by 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  : 5ri  S’  iv  Bpiravvlf  orpaTiura!  TlploKor 
imotrrpdrrjyov  airroKpdropa'  6 Si  irapT/rrioaTO.  Noel  des  Vergers, 

Pssat  HUT  M.  Aurele,  p.  29.  The  successive  posts  held  by  Priscus 
are  specified  in  an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  which  may  have  been 
engraved  on  the  base  of  a statue. 
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Chatti  broke  into  Gaul  and  Rhaetia,  counting,  per- 
haps, on  the  unsteady  attitude  of  the  provincial 
rulers ; and  in  Britain  we  are  assiu-ed  that  the  pre- 
fect Statius  Piiscus  was  offered  the  purple  by  his 
soldiers,  and  hardly  suffered  to  decline  it.‘  Aurelius, 
with  prudence  and  moderation,  contented  himself 
with  recalling  his  rival,  and  gave  him  another  com- 
mand in  Syria,  where  his  military  talents  might  be 
serviceably  employed.  Calpumius  Agricola,  who  was 
sent  to  replace  him,  diverted  the  minds  of  the  legion- 
aries by  a well-timed  attack  on  the  Caledonians ; but 
his  object  was  perhaps  gained  when  he  had  led  forth 
his  men  from  their  camps,  and  the  total  absence  of 
inscriptions  of  this  date  on  the  line  of  the  Antonine 
wall  seems  to  show  that  the  Roman  arms  were  not 


now  seriously  occupied  on  the  frontier  of  the  British 
pro\dnce.* 

The  commander  of  the  forces  in  Syria  was  always 
venuiMumei  formidable  to  the  emperor  at  Rome,  espe- 


the  command 
of  the  force* 


cially  at  the  moment  of  a new  accession. 


in  Sjria. 


When  we  hear  that  on  the  death  of  Anto- 


ninus war  broke  out  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  we  may 
guess  that  the  new  rulers  hoped  to  anticipate  revolt 
by  an  aggressive  movement.  But  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  ever  on  the  watch  to 


baffle  each  other  in  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  was  ready 
at  all  times  to  burst  into  a flame;  and  the  last 


thoughts  of  Antoninus,  embittered  by  the  misconduct 
of  his  royal  clients,  may  have  been  clouded  with 
apprehensions  of  an  outbreak  in  this  quarter,  as  soon 
as  his  own  firm  hand  should  be  withdrawn.*  There 


was  serious  prospect  of  war  in  the  East.  It  waa 


* Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  21,  22. 

* Stuart,  Caledonia  Jtomana ; Noel  des  Vergers,  E$$ai  sur  M. 
Aurile,  p.  63.  The  name  of  Calpumius  Agricola  occurs  on  the  lower 
wall.  Gruter,  Inscript.  86.  7.;  OrelL  Inscript,  iii.  5861. 

' Thus  CapitolinuB  reports,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  other 
statements,  that  on  his  death-bed  Antoninns  “ Nihil  alind  quam  de 
regibus  quibus  irascebatur  locntus  est,” 
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deemed  prudent  for  one  at  least  of  the  emperors  to 
assume  command  there  in  person,  and  Aurelius  de- 
puted to  his  colleague  the  care  of  this  enterprise,  in 
wliich,  with  chosen  generals  at  his  side,  he  might 
gain  distinctions,  while  his  frivolity  and  weakness 
would  he  removed  at  least  from  the  gaze  of  the  citi- 
zens. Nor,  indeed,  was  the  charge  Aurelius  retained 
for  himself  at  home  lighter  or  less  important. 

Though  the  eagles  had  retreated  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Euphrates,  the  chiefs  who  had  seen 
how  irresistible  was  their  swoop,  and  how 
terrible  their  fury,  had  not  ventured  to 
follow  them  to  their  nests,  and  assail  them  in  their 
own  fastnesses.  But  the  Parthians  seized  the  moment 
of  a change  in  the  succession  for  a side  blow.  An- 
other Vologesus,  who  had  had  no  personal  experience 
of  the  Eomnn  valour,  revived  the  claims  of  his  nation 
over  Armenia.  The  legions  were  summoned  to  assert 
the  influence  of  the  empire : hut  the  legions  were 
enervated  by  long  peace  and  luxury ; discipline  had 
been  shattered ; and  neither  the  soldiers  nor  their 
officers  were  fit  to  contend  against  a vigorous  foe  in 
a diflBcult  country.'  The  Koman  arms  met  with  a 
series  of  reverses.  Their  defeat  at  Elegia  was  severe 
enough  to  recall  the  disasters  of  Charrae  and  the 
Teutoburg.  Severianus,  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  de- 
ceived by  a pretended  prophet,  was  slain,  with  the 
total  rout  of  a legion.®  Meanwhile,  Aurelius  had 
accompanied  his  colleague  into  Campania,  and  there 
hade  him  speed  on  his  mission  to  the  East ; but  Verus 
had  loitered  on  the  way,  and  was  still  wasting  his 
time  at  Apulia,  while  the  authority  of  the  empire 

' Pronto,  Epist.  ii,  193^  draws  a picture  of  the  degeneracj  of  the 
Syrian  army. 

* Lucian,  in  Alexandra,  c.  27.  The  leader  of  the  Parthians  is  here 
called  Othryades,  a mistake  for  Osroes,  or  Chosroes.  Comp.  Lucian, 
Quomodo  Hist,  sit  Conscrih.  c.  21.  Dion,  Ixxi.  2.,  describes  the  Par- 
thians as  the  assailants.  The  Komans  were  defeated,  as  of  old,  by  the 
nse  of  the  bow. 
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was  imperilled  on  the  frontiers.  Fortunately,  Rome 
still  possessed  in  the  East  a captain  of  the 
viendw  ancient  stamp.  The  valour  of  Avidius 
Cassius  checked  the  advance  of  the  victors, 
and  turned  the  tide  of  victory.  The  whole  force  of 
the  empire  was  placed  at  once  in  his  hands.  Verus 
reached  the  province,  but  took  no  active  part  in  the 
campaigns  that  followed.  The  peace  which  he  lan- 
guidly offered  was  disdainfully  refused.'  While, 
however,  the  young  prince  amused  himself  at  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  or  fretted  at  the  ribald  jokes  of  the 
populace,  Cassius  led  his  legions  once  more  to  the 
Tigris,  took  the  capitals  of  the  Parthian  monarchy, 
sacked  Seleucia,  and  burnt  the  royal  palace  at 
Ctesiphon.*  The  conquests  of  Trajan  were  suddenly 
recovered ; the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  was  vindi- 
cated; the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  was  re-esta- 
blished. Statius  Priscus,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand in  Cappadocia,  re-occupied  Artaxata.  Furius 
Saturninus,  Claudius  Front o,  Martins  Verus,  Julius 
Marcianus,  and  Pontius  .lElianus,  the  chiefs  of  the 
victorious  army,  shed  a halo  of  renown  over  the  last 
splendid  successes  of  the  empire.® 

Nor  did  these  gallant  warriors  want  for  pens  to 
TheieMHoin  Celebrate  their  exploits.  The  excitement 
Se'Kr1e'“  caused  by  this  sudden  revival  of  the  old 
of  the  time.  Uomau  prowcss  seems  to  have  kindled  the 

* Fronto,  however,  turns  this  transaction  into  a subject  of  pane- 
gyric (ii.  341.):  “Literas  ultro  dederat  helium,  si  vellet,  conditioni- 
bns  poneret  Dum  oblatam  pacem  speruit  barbarus,  male  mulcatus 
est.” 

* Dion,  /.  c.;  Capitol.  Anton.  Phil.  9.,  Ver.  8.  Lucian  refers  to  the 
severity  of  this  contest,  and  the  great  battles  fought  at  Europus 
and  Sura,  on  the  Euphrates.  Cassius  entered  Babylon.  The  names 
of  five  legions,  and  of  detachments  from  various  others,  which 
served  in  this  war,  may  be  recovered  from  medals  and  inscriptions. 
Noel  des  Vergers,  Essai,  p.  57. 

' These  names  may  be  traced  in  various  inscriptions,  and  also  in 
Lucian’s  satire.  The  Chinese  writers  make  mention  of  a pretended 
Koman  embassy,  referred  to  this  period,  from  a chief  designated  as 
Antun  (Antoninus).  Noel  des  Vergers,  p.  58. 
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imagination  of  the  men  of  letters,  and  transformed 
the  herd  of  grammarians,  anecdotists,  and  rhetoricians 
into  military  historians.*  All,  however,  that  we  know 
of  the  composition  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
glories  of  Verus  and  Cassius,  is  unfortunately  confined 
to  the  sarcastic  criticism  of  a contemporary  satirist. 
liUcian  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  narratives  of 
these  pretended  Livys  and  Sallusts  were  mere  clumsy 
romances,  and  that  the  few  real  facts  they  recorded 
were  overlaid  with  fictions,  or  distorted  by  rhetorical 
flourishes.  The  work  which  Pronto,  the  preceptor 
of  Verus  and  Aurelius,  consecrated  to  this  interesting 
subject,  has  escaped  the  reflections  of  Lucian:  pos- 
sibly it  was  not  composed  till  after  the  publication 
of  the  treatise  On  the  Art  of  WHting  History.  The 
introduction  alone  remains.  Its  merit  is  trifling,  and 
may  cause  us  to  wonder  at  the  excessive  reputation 
enjoyed  in  his  own  day  by  its  author;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  its  affected  verbiage  was  devoted  to  cover- 
ing all  the  defects,  and  enhancing  all  the  merits  of 
the  imperial  hero.  Posterity  at  least  was  not  de- 
ceived by  it.  The  common  voice  of  later  writers 
declare  that  Verus  proved  wholly  incompetent  to 
direct  the  affairs  over  which  he  nominally  presided, 
while  some  insinuated  that,  intoxicated  by  his  lieu- 
tenants’ successes,  he  dreamt  that  he  could  govern 
the  empire  alone,  and  actually  intrigued  to  overthrow 
his  colleague  and  patron.® 

After  a struggle  of  five  years,  Vologesus,  driven 
from  his  capital  and  overmatched  in  every  quarter. 


’ Lncian,  Quomodo  Hist,  sit  Conscrib,  Of  this  swarm  of  historians 
we  recover  the  names  of  Calpumianus  of  Pompciopolis,  of  Callimor- 
phus,  surgeon  to  a legion,  of  Antiochianus,  of  Demetrius  of  Saga- 
lessus,  and  of  Asinius  Quadratus.  Noel  des  Vergers,  p.  62. 

* Fronto,  de  Princip.  Hist.  ii.  337.  Verus,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
entreats  Fronto  to  write  the  history  of  this  war,  offering  to  send 
him  the  necessary  materials.  The  actual  account,  t&  far  as  our 
fragments  extend,  is  a curious  parallel  between  Trajan  and  Vems,  in 
which  the  palm  is  openly  given  to  the  latter. 
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was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  cession  of 
Mesopotamia  was  demanded  and  enforced, 
o? AureUM^  Once  onlv  duriner  the  progress  of  hostilities 
had  Verus  quitted  his  voluptuous  retreat, 
when  he  retraced  his  steps  as  far  as  Ephesus  to  receive 
his  affianced  bride,  and  prevent,  as  was  surmised, 
the  further  advance  of  his  father-in-law  within  his 
dominions.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
■ 166  he  hastened  back  to  Home,  where 

Aurelius  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  threw 
a veil  over  his  want  of  personal  prowess  by  conduct- 
ing a joint  triumph  with  him.*  The  two  emperors 
assumed  the  titles  of  Parthicus,  Armeniacus,  and 
Medicus,  though  Aurelius  refused,  at  first,  a share  in 
honours  for  which  he  had  not  personally  contended.^ 
Verus,  ashamed  perhaps  of  his  own  demerits,  pressed 
these  honours  upon  him,  and  at  last  overcame  his 
reserve.  Which  of  the  two  heroes,  asked  the  courtly 
Fronto,  ought  we  most  to  admire  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cares  of  empire  at  home, 
M.  Aureiiut  ‘wifl*  which  AuTelius  specially  charged 
>t  Rom*.  himself,  were  not  less  gi*ave  than  those  on 
the  frontier.  After  attending  his  colleague  into 
Campania,  he  had  returned  to  apply  all  his  resources 
to  the  reUef  of  the  city,  which  was  suffering  from 
Hi!  deference  inuudatious  and  scarcity.  Casting  aside 
totherenate.  ][jpoks,  to  which  he  had  little  leisure 
again  to  apply  himself,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the 
benches  of  the  rhetoricians,  which  he  had  so  long 
frequented,  he  took  the  affairs  of  state  and  the  wisest 
counsellors  of  the  senate  to  his  bosom.  He  increased 
in  various  ways  the  employments  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  illustrious  order.  The  appellate  juris- 
diction of  this  supreme  court  was  extended  by  him, 

’ Capitol  Anton.  Phil.  12. 

* Of  thesA  and  several  triumphal  designations  Medicus  alone,  it  is 
said,  never  occurs  in  medals  or  inscriptions,.to  avoid,  peiiiape,  a pos- 
sible misinterpretation. 
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particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  prince’s  own  inter- 
ests were  concerned.  Hadrian  had  superseded  the 
functions  of  the  old  municipal  oflScers  of  Italy,  the 
duumvirs,  sediles,  and  dictators  of  Samnium  and 
Etruria,  by  the  appointment  of  four  juridici  of  con- 
sular rank.*  But  this  institution  was  again  revised  by 
Aurelius,  who  offered  the  high  and  lucrative  distinc- 
tion to  a larger  class  by  extending  it  to  praetors  also.* 
Beneath  these  superior  oflScers  was  a larger  class  of 
curators,  who  discharged  judicial  functions  in  the 
several  burghs  of  Italy,  and  these  were  now  to  be 
selected  from  the  whole  body  of  the  senators.  Ame- 
lius  was  constant  in  his  attendance  in  the  curia,  even 
when  he  had  no  meaisures  of  his  own  to  propose. 
When  he  had  a Relation  to  make  to  the  fathers  he 
would  come,  even  from  the  distance  of  a Campanian 
villa,  in  person,  rather  than  introduce  it  by  the  mouth 
of  his  quaestor.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  attend  the  comitia 
of  the  senate,  at  which  the  prince’s  direct  appoint- 
ments were  still  formally  ratified,  and  which,  it 
seems,  were  tedious  solemnities,  often  protracted  far 
into  the  night.  Yet  he  would  never  quit  the  assembly 
before  the  consul  pronounced  the  venerable  formula : 
Conscrnpi  fathers,  we  no  longer  detain  you.  The 
respect  thus  paid  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  grati- 
tude of  the  body,  and  a fuU  meed  of  praise  accorded 
him  by  its  historians.  It  was  taken  as  a further 
compliment  that  when  he  wished  to  gratify  a friend 
with  the  choicest  of  boons,  instead  of  giving  him 
slaves  or  ornaments,  he  conferred  on  him  the  rank 
of  senator.  None  of  the  virtuous  chiefs  of  Rome 
showed  more  deference  to  the  senate.® 

* Spartian,  Hadrian,  19.;  Capitol.  Anton.  Phil  11. 

* Thug  we  read  in  an  inscription  of  C.  Cornelius  Tbrallus,  “ Juri- 
dicus  per  Flarainiam  et  Umbriam,”  who  is  praised  bj  the  people  of 
Ariminum,  “ Ob  eximiam  moderationem,  et  in  sterilitate  annonse 
laboriosam  fidem.”  From  this  mention  of  a scarcity  Noel  des  Vergers 
(Essai,  45.)  supposes  that  the  institution  may  be  referred  to  the  first 
years  of  Aurelius,  a very  precarious  conclusion. 

* Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  10,  11. 
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The  merits  of  this  excellent  emperor  consisted, 

however,  not  so  much  in  the  vigour  of  his 
choice  of  own  acts,  or  the  breadth  and  justness  of 

roiniftera.  ^ • n 

his  views,  as  m the  choice  oi  good  ministers 
and  able  instruments.  Amidst  the  exhaustion  and 
lassitude  of  the  great  families  at  this  era  of  luxurious 
security,  it  was  not  in  their  ranks  that  he  could  find 
men  of  shrewdness  and  energy  to  repair  or  sustain 
the  machine  of  empire.  The  ministers  of  Aurelius 
were  chosen  from  the  teachers  of  his  own  favourite 
philosophy ; they  were  accomplished  speakers,  and  at 
the  same  time  men  of  sense  and  practical  ability. 
Such,  we  may  believe,  was  Junius  Rusticus, — Our 
friend  the  prefect, — as  he  is  addressed  by  bis  patron 
in  a rescript  of  The  divine  brothers,  who,  after  being 
twice  consul,  commanded  for  many  years  in  the  city, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  passed  sentence  from  his 
tribunal  on  Justin,  the  Christian  martyr.*  The  pre- 
fecture of  the  city,  it  seems,  was  now  only  given  to 
persons  who  had  been  twice  consul ; an  ample 
guarantee,  in  the  eyes  of  the  senators,  against  the 
rash  and  careless  favouritism  of  the  earlier  Csesai's. 
Cornelius  Fronto,  another  rhetorician,  had  attained 
the  consulship  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
but  declined  office  in  the  provinces.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  old  age  to  attend  and  advise  his 
imperial  pupil,  who  treated  him  with  the  highest 
consideration.®  The  names,  moreover,  of  Salvius 

‘ Thetnistius,  OraU  13.  17.;  Digest,  xlix.  1.  3.:  “ Kx  rescripto 
divorum  fratrum,”  i.  e.  Aurelius  iitid  Verus.  M.  Aun  l.  CummenL 
i.  7.;  Dion,  Ixxi.  35.  The  martyrdom  of  Justiu  is  placed  between 
165  and  168. 

* The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Fronto,  consisting  of  a large 
number  of  letters  between  him  and  his  pupils  Aurelius  and  Verus, 
together  with  a sketch  of  contemporary  history,  Principia  Historice, 
and  some  miscellaneous  fragments,  has  lowered  rather  than  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  man  who  in  his  own  day  was  considered  a second 
Cicero.  His  history  is  a vapid  panegyric,  his  letters  idle  prattle.  He 
was,  perhaps,  very  old  at  the  time  of  writing  them;  but  at  best  they 
cast  a fatal  shade  over  the  literary  character  of  the  age. 
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Julianus  the  Jurist,  of  Helvius  Pertinax,  himself 
afterwards  a virtuous  but  unfortunate  emperor,  of 
Catilius  Severus,  Valerius  Asiaticus,  Martius  Verus, 
and  other  persons  of  high  pubUc  character,  are  re- 
corded in  the  list  of  prefects,  as  men  on  whom 
Aurelius  justly  bestowed  his  esteem  and  confidence.* 
During  the  last  years  of  the  Parthian  expedition, 
the  government  had  been  disquieted  by 
despatches  from  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  b«b.ri»m 
Danube,  announcing  repeated  inroads  of 
the  barbarians  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  river.  Aurelius  felt  that  Home  was  not  strong 
enough,  at  least  at  the  moment,  to  wage  two  great 
wars  simultaneously.  He  had  directed  his  officers  to 
connive,  to  bribe,  to  temporize,  till  the  renewal  of 
peace  in  the  East  should  leave  a numerous  army 
of  veterans  free  for  other  service.  The  honours 
with  which  the  emperors  were  greeted,  the  triumph 
they  celebrated,  tiie  victories  they  proclaimed  on  the 
return  of  Verus,  disguised  to  the  populace  the  deep 
anxiety  of  their  statesmen,  who  seem  to  have  been 
struck  now  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  by  ap- 
prehensions of  decline  at  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  of  increase  of  power- in  its  assailants  on  the 
fr(jutiers.  Aurelius  was  evidently  much 
depressed;  Verus  continued  careless  and 
insensible  as  ever.  The  younger  Caesar 
flung  himself  into  the  dissipations  of  his 
villa  oh  the  Clodian  Way,  and  among  his  boon  com- 
panions paraded  the  trophies  of  his  campaigns,  his 
troops  of  buffoons  and  players,  dancers  and  conjurors, 
and  all  the  vilest  spawn  of  the  Orontes.* 

I 

’ Noel  des  Vergers,  Essai,  &c.  p.  54.,  from  Borghesi’s  recent  in- 
vestigations among  the  inscriptions. 

* CapitolinuH  (Ver.  4.)  compares  the  vices  of  Vmis  to  the  mad 
freaks  of  Cains,  the  low  buffoonery  of  Nero,  and  the  tasteless  glut- 
tony of  Viteliius:  “ Amavit  etaurigas,  prasino  faven'".  Gladiatomm 
etiam  frequentius  pngnas  in  convivio  habuit.”  Aurelius  groaned 
over  dissipation  which  he  deemed  extravagant  and  vicious  : “ Post 
convivium  iusum  cst  tesscris  usque  ad  lucem." 
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But  these  noxious  instruments  of  dissipation  were 
not  the  most  fatal  gift  the  East  had  now 
•pread”  conferred  upon  her  conquerors.  The  army 

throughout  fC**  1*1..  *1^  • A. 

the  empire  of  Syria,  which  accompanied  verus  into 
Italy,  was  deeply  infected  with  the  germs 
of  a strange  and  deadly  pestilence,  con- 
tracted in  the  marshes  or  sands  of  Mesopotamia.  In 
every  town  it  traversed  it  disseminated  the  infection.* 
In  Rome,  the  number  of  victims  amounted  to  many 
thousands.  The  virulence  of  the  disease  was  no 
doubt  increased  by  the  long-continued  scarcity,  and 
the  general  misery  of  the  people.  Superstitious 
fears  demanded  a crime  and  a victim.  The  crime 
was  discovered  in  the  treachery  employed,  as  it  was 
averred,  by  Avidius  Cassius  in  the  sack  of  Seleucia; 
and  thence,  according  to  report,  the  seeds  of  plague 
were  scattered  far  and  wide  on  the  opening  of  a 
coffer  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.*  Cassius,  indeed,  was 
too  powerful  to  be  sacrificed  to  a popular  outcry. 
We  may  conjecture,  however,  that  the  fierce  hostility 
to  the  Christians,  which  now  suddenly  blazed  forth, 
was  due  to  these  panic  alarms.  Not  among  the 
Christians  only,  but  through  the  ranks  of  Pagan 
society  also,  prophecies  of  the  world’s  impending 
conflagration  were  boldy  advanced,  and  eagerly  cre- 
dited. Misery  and  terror,  terror  and  imposture,  went 
as  usual  hand  in  hand.  Pretenders  trifled  with  the  . 
popular  agony  for  gain  or  notoriety.  One  man  as- 
serted that  the  secular  fire  would  descend  at  the  mo- 

' Capitol.  Ver.  8.:  “Fuit  ejns  fati  nt  in  eas  provincias,  per  quas 
rediit,  ^mam  nsque,  lacm  aecum  defcrre  videretur.” 

’ Capitol.  /.  c.:  “Nata  fertur  pestilentia  in  Babylonia,  ubi  de 
teniplo  Apollinis  ex  arcula  aurea,  qnam  miles  forte  incidcrat,  spiritus 
pestilens  evasit,  atqae  inde  Fartbos  orbcmque  complesse.”  The 
statement  is  repeated  by  Ammianns  Murcellinus,  xxiii.  6.  24.,  with 
the  variation  that  the  effluvium  proceeded  from  a narrow  chink  or 
crevice  in  the  temples.  Tlie  fatal  effects  of  subterranean  gases  were 
often  the  subject  of  wondering  remark  to  the  ancients.  See  ApuL 
de  Mundo,  p.  729.,  and  the  commentators  uii  Amm.  Marccll.  inloc. 
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meat  when,  casting  himself  from  a tree  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  he  should  be  seen  transformed  into  a stork. 
He  leapt  from  the  tree,  and  let  a stork  fly  from  his 
bosom;  but  the  trick  was  discovered,  and  forgiven, 
with  a pensive  sigh,  by  the  gentle  Aurelius.*  The 
emperor’s  philosophical  tenets,  however  inconsis- 
tent with  a genuine  belief,  recommended  a re- 
verential observance  of  established  cults;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  so  tender  a spirit  was  itself  akin  to 
superstition.  He  was  fain  to  invoke  in  aid  of  the 
commonwealth  all  the  rites  and  formulas  of  pagan 
religion.  He  summoned  to  Kome  the  ministers  of 
every  deity,  foreign  as  well  as  national,  performed  a 
solemn  lustration  of  the  city,  and  .delayed  his  de- 
parture for  the  war  till  he  had  celebrated  a lectis- 
ternium  seven  days  successively.®  Meanwhile,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  too  numerous  to  be  tended 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Carts  and  waggons  were 
employed  to  convey  them  to  their  place  of  sepulture. 
Not  the  vulgar  herd  of  the  Suburra  only,  the  usual 
victims  of  a pestilence,  were  stricken,  but  many  of 
the  highest  rank  also  sufiered.  Aurelius  marked  the 
national  character  of  the  calamity  by  according  to 
small  as  well  as  great  the  melancholy  tribute  of  a 
public  burial.  The  plague  diverged  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  line  ^ong  which  it  had  been  carried. 
It  spread  from  east  to  west,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  with  such  virulence,  that  one  writer,  at  least, 

’ Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  13. 

* The  sacrifices  which  Aurelias  made  on  this  occasion  were  re- 
membered two  centuries  later ; and  when  Julian  ofiTcred  similar  pro- 
pitiations to  the  national  divinities  before  engaging  in  his  Parthian 
expedition,  he  was  reminded  of  the  epigram  current  in  the  days  of 
his  predecessor.  Cf.  Ammian.  Maro.  xxv.  4. ; 

ol  $6tt  ol  \(VKo\  Vldpnq)  rf  Kaloapi  xalptty  " 

Si  Ol/  vuefiOT)!  ifipis  hr/aASixtSo. 

But  the  same  venerable  jest  had  already  been  applied  to  Augustus. 
Seuec.  de  Benejic.  iii.  27. : **  Kufus,  vir  ordinis  senatorii,  inter  ccenain 
optaverat,  ne  Ca:sar  salvus  rediret  ex  peregrinatione  quam  purabat; 
et  adjecerat,  idem  omnes  et  tauros  et  vitulos  optare.” 
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has  ventured  to  affirm  that  more  than  half  the  po- 
pulation, and  almost  all  the  soldiers,  perished.* 
Orosius  may  be  credited  in  his  fearful  account  of 
this  visitation,  though,  with  the  natural  feeling  of 
his  co-religionists,  he  ascribes  it  to  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  which  he  says  had  already  broken 
out  in  Asia  and  Gaul.®  The  plague,  he  says,  ex- 
tended through  many  provinces,  and  so  devastated 
the  whole  of  Italy,  that  villas,  towns,  and  lands  were 
everywhere  left  without  inhabitant  or  cultivator,  and 
fell  to  ruin,  or  relapsed  into  wildernesses.  It  is 
aflBrmed,  too,  he  adds,  as  if  from  accredited  records, 
that  the  legions  in  their  winter  quarters  were  so  re- 
duced that  it  was- impossible  to  wage  the  Marcoman- 
nic  war  without  raising  a new  army,  which  detained 
Aurelius  three  years  at  Camuntum.® 

It  was  in  167,  in  the  depth  of  this  sore  affliction, 
c»mp»ign  fbat'  file  emperors  went  forth  together ; for 
of  107.  Aurelius  scrupled  either  to  send  Verus  to 
the  war  without  him,  or  to  leave  him  in  the  city. 
The  legions  followed  drooping  with  sickness  and  des- 
pondency ; reports  from  the  scene  of  warfare  were 
terrific.  The  audacity  of  the  assailants,  their  numbem 
and  organization,  the  alarm  of  the  provincials,  the 
falling  in  of  the  out-posts,  and  defeat  of  frontier  co- 
horts, combined  to  show  that  the  crisis  was  of  no 
common  kind,  and  would  task  all  the  energies  of  the 
state,  all  the  energies  of  its  rulers.*  But  Aurelius 

‘ Eiitrop.  viii.  12.  : “Ut  SomDe  ac  per  Italiam  provinciasque 
maxima  hominam  pars,  militum  omties  fere  copifc  langnore  dcfe- 
corint.”  Amminri  Marcell. /.  <r.:  “ Ab  ipsis  Fersarum  iinibus  adas- 
quc  Khcnum  et  Gnlliiis.” 

* Oros.  vii.  15.:  “Secnta  est  lues.”  Unfortnnately,  we  cannot 
determine  the  year  of  the  martyrdom  of  Justin,  which  Tillemont 
puts  in  168,  two  years  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  pestilence.  Clin- 
ton, however,  assigns  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  to  166.  Greswell, 
Suppl.  Dissertations,  p.  247.  foil,  to  164. 

* Oros  Lc.:  “ Delectu  militum  quern  triennio  jngiter  apnd  Car- 
nunium  M.  Antoninus  habuit.” 

* 'I'he  (jnadi  and  Marcomauni,  it  seems,  had  penetrated  into  Italy, 
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was  as  yet  untried  in  war:  to  his  subjects  he  was  known 
at  best  as  a laborious  administrator  of  do- 
mestic  affairs ; while  Verus  bad  only  shown  adyanceto 
himself  abroad  to  earn  general  contempt. 

The  citizens  were  not  reassured  by  their  departure ; 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  barbarians 
would  be  terrified  by  their  arrival.  But  the  name  of 
Imperator  still  commanded  the  respect  of  the  nations. 
When  the  emperors  reached  Aquileia,  they  heard 
that  the  Marcomanni  had  already  recrossed  the 
Danube,  and  the  Quadi,  who  had  lately  lost  their  own 
king,  offered  to  accept  a ruler  from  the  Komans. 
Verus,  flushed  with  this  first  success,  and  already 
weary  of  a campaign  which  placed  him  under  the  eye 
of  an  austere  colleague,  proposed  at  once  to  return  ; 
but  Aurelius,  assuming  the  rights  of  an  elder  and 
superior,  forbade  him  to  leave  the  camp.*  The  retreat, 
however,  of  the  barbarians  allowed  both  the  brothers 
to  retrace  their  steps  before  the  winter,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  notes  of  time  in  our  brief  and  meagre 
histories,  the  legend  of  a medal,  and  the  casual  notice 
of  a statute,  may  serve  to  show  that  Aurelius  was  in 
Eome  at  the  end  of  167,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year. 

Meanwhile  every  eflfort  was  made  to  recruit  the 
legions,  to  reinforce  the  garrisons,  to  collect  second  cun- 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  With  the  re-  *’*'*"• 
turn  of  the  military  season,  the  emperors  exchanged 
^the  toga  for  the  sagum,  and  once  more  revisited  their 
camps.  But  their  levies  were  not  yet  completed,  the 
heart  of  the  empire  was  stricken  with  languor,  and 
its  limbs  shook  and  withered.  It  was  necessary  to 
enrol  the  slaves  for  service,  as  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Punic  invasion,  and  after  the  overthrow  of  Varus.^ 

had  sacked  Opitcrgiam,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Aquileia.  Ammian. 
MarcelL  xxix.  6. 

* Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  H.  ® Capitol.  M.  Anton,  Phil.  21. 
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The  mustering  of  the  forces  at  Aquileia  served  to 
concentrate  the  fatal  sickness  which  had  abated  none 
of  its  virulence,  and  with  which  the  skill  of  Galen, 
the  great  physician,  who  was  summoned  to  head- 
The  emptror.  quartcrs,  was  uuable  to  contcnd.*  The  em- 
crou  the  Alpe.  perors,  indeed,  now  crossed  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  presented  themselves  in  Illyricum,  where  they 
provided  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  instead  of  striking 
at  the  advancing  power  of  the  enemy.  Again  Verus 
urged  his  colleague  to  return.  Baffled  by  a foe 
more  invincible  than  the  barbarians,  they  again  sus- 
pended their  operations,  and  retraced  their  steps. 
They  journeyed  amicably  in  the  same  litter,  the  elder 
still  striving  to  screen  the  weaknesses  of  the  younger  ; 
Return  .nd  ^^t  the  days  of  Verus  were  already  num- 
deathofvenu.  ^gred  ; Shattered  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  if 
not  by  dissipation,  he  fell  sick  on  the  road,  and  ex- 
pired at  Altinum  in  Venetia.® 

The  decease  of  an  unworthy  associate  was  a relief 
A.  I).  i(!9.  to  tbe  survivor.  Aurelius  could  bear  his 
A.  U.92A  troubles  more  easily  when  no  longer 

required  to  urge  a reluctant  colleague,  whom  he  would 
not  abandon  to  contempt.  He  desired  the  senate  to 
decree  a consecration ; nevertheless,  he  did  not  fail 
to  assure  it  that  the  victories  over  the  Parthians  had 
been  gained  by  his  own  politic  dispositions,  not  by 
the  skill  or  courage  of  the  stripling  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  deify.  But  the  perils  of  the  state  now  im- 
pressed him  more  deeply  than  ever.  His  gentle  ^ 

' Gnlcn  was  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  Commodas,  the 
young  sou  of  Aurelius  (born  a.d.  161),  with  whom  he  soon  left  the 
camp  for  Rome,  and  there  occupied  himself  in  the  composition  of  his 
voluminous  medical  treatises. 

* CapitoL  I.  c„  Ver.  9.,  M.  Anton.  PhiL  14. ; “ Lneius  apoplexis 
correptus  periit.”  This  writer  rejects,  with  honest  indignation,  the 
fable  that  Aurelius  caused  his  brother  to  be  poisoned : “ Nemo  est 
principum  quern  non  gravis  fama  perstringat  ....  nota  est  fabnla 
quam  Marci  non  capit  vita  ....  sed  hoc  nefas  est  de  Marco  putaii 
....  totam  purgatam  confutatamque  respuimus.” 
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nature  was  harrowed  by  the  misery  around  him, 
inflicted  by  a Power  with  which  it  seemed  even 
impious  to  contend.  The  weight  of  empire  was  too 
heavy  a burden  for  the  sensitive  student ; yet  of  all 
the  Romans  none  bore  it  more  manfully.  He  plunged 
into  the  struggle  with  the  barbarians  as  a refuge 
from  graver  apprehensions ; yet  when  he  could  steal 
an  hour  from  affafrs  for  study  or  meditation,  he  stiil 
patiently  revie\ved  the  dogmas  of  philosophy,  or  ex- 
amined his  own  heart  and  conscience  by  abstract  and 
eternal  principles.  The  contest  with  the  assailants 
was  long  and  dubious.  It  is  represented  as  a simul- 
taneous, and  even  a combined  attack,  of  all  the  races 
on  the  northern  frontier,  who  may  be  ranged  under 
the  three  national  divisions  of  Germans,  Scythians, 
and  Sarmatians ; though  we  may  question  the  fact  of 
an  actual  league  among  tribes  so  many,  so  various, 
and  so  distant.* 

Aurelius  seems  to  have  mustered  his  legions  at 
Carnuntum,  the  centre  of  the  menaced  line  H.  Aureliut 
of  defence,  but  his  hand  was  long  restrained 
by  the  weakness  of  his  forces.  Nor,  with  all 
his  devotion  to  duty,  did  this  gallant  prince  possess 
the  vigour  or  the  genius  of  a great  commander.*  He 
cast  himself  on  the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  even  of 
his  nobles,  and  was  wont  to  pretend  that  it  better 
became  him  to  follow  the  counsel  of  many,  than 
compel  all  to  submit  to  his  sole  direction.®  This 

' From  Dion,  Ixxi.  12.,  and  Capitolinus,  M.  Anton.  Phil.  22.,  we 
get  the  names  of  the  Marcomanni,  Quad),  Narisci,  and  Herinunduri 
(German);  the  Latriiigi,  Buri,  lazjges,  Astingi,  Cotini,  Dancrigi 
(Sarmatian) ; the  Vietovalcs,  Sosibes,  Sicobatcs,  Boxolani,  Bastarnte, 
Peacini,  Alani,  and  Costoboci  (Scythian).  See  Greenwood,  Hist, 
of  the  Germans,  i.  176.,  who  remarks  on  the  improbability  of  these 
nations  having  formed  a common  confederacy. 

* Anrelins  speaks  disparagingly  of  his  own  natural  genius:  this 
may  be  modesty,  but  it  agrees  with  the  idea  I form  of  him.  Com- 
ment. V.  5.:  Spiuimrri  irov  ovk  Oaufidirai.  term'  aWh  ertpa 

woAAjl,  i<p'  Zy  oiiK  tirttr,  ov  yap  rr&pvKa . oSf  irofx'x*’*'- 

' Capitol.  M.  Anton.  PhiL  22.  Avidius  Cassius  complained  of  his 

VOU  VIII.  • .Z 
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indulgence  they  seem  to  have  repaid  by  complaining 
of  his  severity,  and  carping  at  his  studies ; but  the 
war  with  the  Marcomanni  cost  the  lives  of  many  of 
their  number,  and  the  Ulpiau  Forum  was  crowded 
with  statues  erected  in  their  honour  by  their  master.* 
Even  through  the  winter  were  the  Komans  compelled 
to  confront  a foe,  who  chose  the  season  of  frost  and 
ice  for  his  inroads.  They  fought  more  than  once  on 
the  bosom  of  the  frozen  Danube,  when  they  could 
only  keep  their  footing  by  placing  their  shields  be- 
neath them.®  At  other  times  the  campaign  was 
carried  on  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  The 
Quadi  surrounded  and  reduced  them  to  straits  by 
cutting  off  their  supply  of  water.  A sudden  storm, 
which  filled  the  Homan  camp  with  a seasonable  rain- 
Ifemu-kable  fall,  while  the  enemy  was  disordered  by 
th* ‘cNim?'  violent  lightnings,  was  regarded  as  miracu- 
A.  D.  174.  lous,  and  ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  an 
Egyptian  magician,  to  the  prayers  of  a legion  of  Chris- 
tians, or  to  the  favour  of  Jove  towards  the  best  of 
mortals,  according  to  the  various  prejudices  of  dif- 
ferent observers.®  The  question  itself  would  hardly 


neglecting  the  empire  for  his  books  : “ M.  Antoninas  philosophatnr, 
ct  quaerit  de  dementia,  et  de  animis,  et  de  honesto  et  justo ; ncc 
sencit  pro  repnblica.”  Vulcatius  Gallicanos,  in  Avid.  Cass.  14. 

' Capitol.  1.  c.  The  barbarians  seem  to  have  penetrated  into  thu 
provinces  in  various  quarters.  Fertinax,  afterwards  emperor,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  out  of  Hhaetia  and  Noricum,  Capitol.  Pertin. 
2.;  Dion,  IxxL  3.  The  pre.-^ence  of  a great  number  of  legions  along 
the  Danubian  frontier  is  attested  by  inscriptions.  Noel  des  Vergers, 
£ssai,  see  p.  77.  foil.  * Dion,  Ixvi.  7. 

‘ See  the  account  of  the  event  as  given  by  Dion,  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Christian  Xiphilinus  ; and  compare  the  famous  lines  of 
Claudian,  xxviii.  349.:  ' 

“ Chaldeea  vago  sen  carmina  ritu 
Armavere  Deos,  seu,  quod  reor,  omne  Tonantis 
Obsequinm  Marci  mores  potuere  mereri.” 

Capitol.  Af.  Anton.  Phil.  24.:  “Fulmen  de  coelo  precibns  suis  contra 
hostium  machinamentum  extorsit,  suis  pluvia  impetrata.”  Tertullian, 
from  whom  the  church-writers  seem  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  miracle,  declares  that  letters  of  Aurelius  to  that  effect  were 
in  existence.  Apolog,  5.  (cf.  ad  Scap.  4.).  Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL  T.  5., 
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be  worth  an  allusion,  but  for  the  pertinacity  with 
which  it  was  once  debated,  and  the  importance  even 
recently  assigned  to  it.  But,  however  insignificant  the 
discussion  may  now  appear,  an  interest  will  still  attach 
to  the  event,  as  long  as  the  sculptures  on  the  column 
of  Aurelius,  which  still  adorns  the  principal  avenue  of 
modem  Eome,  presents  to  us  the  figime  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  casting  from  the  opened  heavens  his  be- 
neficent rain-fiood,  and  his  appalling  thunderbolts. 

But  the  victory  thus  signally  gained  was  chequered 
by  many  reverses.  The  arms  of  Home,  Trouwei  of 
however  successful  in  the  field,  were  impeded 
by  the  climate  and  the  soil,  by  the  wide  " 
spaces  to  be  traversed,  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  enemy. 
Aurelius  was  retained  in  the  north  through  several 
summers ; the  treaties  he  made  with  his  adversaries 
were  repeatedly  broken  by  them  again,  and  the  peace 
which  was  to  secure  him  a triumph  slipped  constently 
from  his  hand.  To  the  public  troubles  which  en- 
compassed him  were  added  domestic  calamities.  Of 
the  two  sons,  in  whom  he  might  hope  to  find  a com- 
fort and  support  in  his  old  age,  a blessing  to  which  none 
of  his  predecessors  could  look  since  Vespasian,  Annius, 

the  dlder,  fell  sick  in  early  youth,  and  ^ 

died  after  a long  decline;  Commodus,  the 
younger,  though  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  sage  and  gentle  Fronto,  display^,  from  the 
first,  an  evil  nature.  A daughter  named  ETUn»tia»of 
Faustina  died  also  in  opening  girlhood. 

The  father’s  tenderness  for  his  children  is  attested  in 

safB  merely  \iyos  lx«.  Orosius,  vii.  15  : “ exstare  dicnntur.”  Ense- 
Mhs  refers  to  a certain  Appollinaris  for  the  statement  that  the  emperor 
gave  to  the  legion  the  name  of  “ Fulminata,”  in  attestation  of  the 
Chirstian  miracle  ; bnt  it  is  enough  to  say  that  thr'rc  was  a legion 
already  so  called  nnder  Trajan.  Of  recent  writers  Mr  Fynes  Clinton 
has  given  a full  collection  of  the  authorities.  (Appendix  to  Fast. 
Rom.  p.  24.)  Professor  Blunt,  of  Cambridge,  the  latest  defender  of 
Patristic  miracles,  has  abandoned  this  one,  which  will  hardly  lie 
maintained  after  his  rejection  by  any  English  Protestant  divine.  See 
Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Church,  p.  295. 
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a letter  to  Fronto,  whicli  agreeably  delineates  his 
amiable  character.*  His  regard  for  their  mother  was 
tender  even  to  weakness,  if  at  least  she  was  as  un- 
worthy of  a husband’s  confidence  as  some  historians 
have  represented  her ; yet  even  from  his  most  intimate 
friend  he  disguises  his  vexation  at  the  proofs  he 
in«deiity  of  roceivod  of  her  infidelity.  Her  guilt,  in- 
Fuutino.  deed,  he  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  and 
deplored  ; but  he  refused  to  dismiss  her,  pleading,  as 
was  reported  in  excuse,  that  if  he  divorced  his  wife 
he  ought  also  to  surrender  the  empire  her  dowry.* 
Even  at  the  commencement  of  their  union,  while 
Aurelius  was  occupied  with  affairs  at  Rome,  or  plunged 
in  his  studies  in  the  recesses  of  the  palace,  Faustina, 
in  the  voluptuous  villas  of  Campauia,  rejected  the 
restraints  of  matronhood  with  flagrant  indecency.* 
Such  is  the  account  which  has  received  general 
credence ; but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
ribaldry  of  contemporary  anecdote,  and  for  the  hatred 
of  the  next  generation  towards  the  mother  of  the 
tyrant  Commodus.  The  insinuation  that  this  son 
was  the  base-born  child  of  a gladiator,  suggested, 
perhaps,  by  his  passion  for  the  shows  of  the  arena, 
is  belied  by  h’ronto’s  warm  assertion  of  his  likeness 
to  Aurelius,  and  by  the  testimony  of  existing  coins 
which  strikingly  confirms  it. 

Nor  can  we  affirm  with  confidence  another  charge 
Tr*«wnof  ^^g^inst  Faustina,  of  still  graver  public  im- 
portance.  The  health  of  Aurelius  caused 
her  much  anxiety ; for  Commodus  was  fri- 
volous and  inexperienced,  and,  among  the  military 
chiefs  now  rising  to  eminence,  she  saw  perhaps  mof^ 
than  one  who  might  snatch  at  the  purple  on  his  de- 

' Fronton.  Epist  i.  p.  258,  259. 

’ Capitol.  M.  ^nfon.  PhU,  19.;  “ Dixiisse  fertur,  si  nxorem  dimit* 
tiniU8,  reddamus  et  dotera.”  Comp.  3 29.  It  should  be  observed 
that  no  such  charges  are  brought  against  Faustina  by  Dion. 

* Fronton.  Epist.  iu  p.  52,  54.:  **Tam  simili  facie  ut  nihil  sit  hot> 
simili  similius.” 
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cetise.  Aurelias  was  not  perliaps  originally  sickly; 
in  his  youth  he  had  enjoyed  all  martial  and  athletic 
exercises;  but  his  devotion  to  study,  according  to 
Dion,  had  early  weakened  his  health,  and  the  fatigue 
and  cares  of  his  painful  position  may  have  aggravated 
every  morbid  symptom.  Faustina  had  accompanied 
her  husband  during  his  campaigns.  After  the  rout 
of  the  Quadi,  when  the  army  selected  him  as  Impe- 
rator,  they  proclaimed  her  Mother  of  the  Camps.' 
She  was  on  the  spot,  and  from  personal  observation 
she  was  convinced  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  She 
addressed  herself,  so  it  was  asserted,  to  Avidius 
Cassius,  assured  him  that  the  throne  would  presently 
be  viicaut,  and  incited  him  to  assume  the  purple  at 
the  head  of  his  legions,  with  the  promise  of  her  sup- 
port, and  the  offer  of  her  hand.*  She  hoped  thus  to 
preserve  her  own  position,  and  secure  a throne,  at 
least  in  reversion,  for  her  son.  Cassius,  a descend- 
ant of  the  tyrannicide,  professed  hereditary  hatred  to 
tyrants,  and  was  wont  to  lament  that  the  republic 
could  not  be  rid  of  one  Imperator  but  by  the  hand 
of  another.*  Even  in  his  youth  he  had  harboured 
the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  elder  Antoninus,  but  his 
impetuosity  had  been  checked  and  disguised  by  a 
prudent  and  loyal  father.  Verus  had  conceived  just 
fears  of  his  ambition,  and  had  warned  Aurelius 
against  him.  Aurelius  had  replied  in  the  tone  of 

' Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  26.;  Dion,  Ixxi.  10. 

* Dion,  Ixxi.  22.  Capitol.  M.  Anton.  PhiL  24. : “ Ut  qaidam  vo- 
lont.”  Vnlcatins  Gallicanos,  Avid.  Cass.  7.:  “ Ut  qnidam  dicunt.” 
It  is  admitted  that,  according  to  another  mmour,  this  story  was  a 
pretence  of  Cassias,  to  persuade  his  soldiers  that  he  had  certain  in- 
formation of  the  emperor’s  death.  Gallicanns  tells  as  that  he  takes 
the  account  from  the  history  of  Marias  Maximus,  but  expressly  says 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  alleged  guilt  of  Faustina.  The  reason, 
indeed,  which  he  gives,  that  her  letters  exist,  in  which  she  urged  her 
husband  to  punish  the  rebellion  with  severity,  is  not  very  conclusive. 
See  cc.  9.  10,  11. 

' Avidius  Cassius  claimed  descent  from  C.  Cassius,  who  had  held 
the  Syrian  prefecture.  His  father  was  a Greek,  a rhetorician  of 
Cyrrhus,  named  Ueliodorus,  who  had  become  prefect  of  Egypt. 
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Stoical  fatalism,  that  tw  prince  ever  killed  his  suc- 
cessor, and  had  added,  repeating  the  sentiment  of 
Hadrian,  How  vn’etched  is  the  lot  of  rulers,  whose 
fears  of  treason  are  never  credited  till  they  have 
fallen  by  it!  ' He  refused  to  adopt  any  precautions, 
and  was  content  to  leave  the  Syrian  prefecture  in  the 
hands  of  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  brave  and  able, 
and  a bulwark  of  the  ancient  discipline ; one  who,  in 
a luxurious  age  and  a voluptuous  capital,  affected 
the  character  of  a Marius,  and  put  to  death  without 
mercy  the  officer  who,  without  orders  to  fight,  had 
gained  him  9.  victory ; who  finally  had  quelled  a 
mutiny  by  throwing  himself  unarmed  into  the  ranks, 
and  inviting  the  soldiers  to  slay  him  if  they  dared.* 
Such  was  the  man  who  suddenly  announced  at 
Antioch  that  Aurelius  was  dead,  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  having  received  the  ensigns  of 
sovereignty  from  a trusty  adherent,  whom  he  named 
his  praetorian  prefect,  invited  the  legions  to  sanction 
his  usurpation.  But  violent  and  headstrong  as  he 
was,  he  had  failed  in  his  calculations.  The  legions 
detested  him ; they  rose  at  once  against  him,  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot,  without  awaiting  the  order  of 
the  emperor.  The  report,  meanwhile,  of  his  defec- 
tion reached  Rome,  and  the  senate  boldly  proclaimed 
him  a public  enemy ; but  its  courage  rapidly  evapo- 
rated on  the  rumour  that  he  was  in  full  march  for 
Italy,  prepared,  in  the  emperor’s  absence,  to  take  dire 
vengeance  for  the  insult,  and  give  up  the  city  to 
plunder.  The  head  of  the  traitor  was  conveyed  to 
Aurelius,  who  beheld  it  with  pity  and  concern.® 

' Gallicanns,  Cass.  2.:  “Quod  avus  tuu8  Hadrianusdixe- 
rit  ; . . . . ejus  autem  excmplum  ponere,  quaiu  Domitiani,  qui  hoc 
primus  dixisse  fertur,  malui.’’ 

* Gallic,  c.  4.:  “Meruit  timeri  quia  non  tininit,”an  allusion  to  Lucan, 
V.  317.  Capitol.  Anton.  Phil.  21.:  “Cum  per  Egjptnm  Bucolici 
milites  gravia  multa  fecissent,  per  Avidiuin  Cassium  retusi  sunt.” 

• Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phil.  26.:  “Doluit  deiiique  Cnssiuin  ex- 
stiuctum,  dicens,  voluisse  se  sine  scuatorio  sanguine  imperiuin  trana- 
igere.” 
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'WJud  would  he  have  done  to  you  had  ?te  conquered  f 
exclaimed  the  bystanders.  The  sage  calmly  appealed 
to  his  own  piety  and  virtue,  and  showed  that  all  the 
princes  who  had  perished  violently  before  him,  had 
fallen  by  their  own  deserts.'  He  entreated  the  sen- 
ate, to  whom  he  left  the  punishment  of  this  public 
crime,  to  deal  mercifully  with  the  guilty,  requesting 
that  no  member  at  least  of  their  order  should  suffer 
under  his  rule.  The  family  of  the  traitor  he  caused 
to  be  spared,  and  even  generously  provided  for  them, 
and  a few  centurions  only  were  sacrificed  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  military  discipline.*  The  senate,  among 
whom  Cassius  may  have  had  some  half-concealed 
accomplices,  was  delighted  at  a clemency  by  which 
it  personally  benefited,  and  poured  forth  its  praise 
and  gratitude  in  broken  exclamations  : — 0 pious 
AntoninCf  the  gods  preserve  thee  ! 0 clement  Anto~ 
nine,  the  gods  preserve  thee!  thou  mightest  and 
wouldest  not! — We  have  done  what  we  should  do  ! 
— May  Commodus  have  his  legitimate  sovereignty  ! 
— Confirm  thou  thine  own  offspring  ; make  our 
children  safe  and  happy! — Violence  cannot  haim 
good,  government ! — The  tribunitian  power  for  Com- 
modus ! — Thy  presence  and  protection  for  Commo- 
dus!— Hail  to  thy  philosophy,  to  thy  patience,  to  thy 
learning,  to  thy  nobility,  to  thy  innocence! — Thoa 


' Gallic.  Avid.  Co**.  6. : “ Non  sic  Deos  coluimus,  nec  sic  vivi- 

mus,  ut  ille  nos  vinccret meruisse  Neronem,  ineruisse 

Ciiligulam;  Othonem  et  Vtcclliam  nec  imperare  voluisse.”  Galba’s 
avarice  he  regarded  as  a public  crime.  The  old  story  of  burning  the 
papers^of  the  criminal,  that  his  accomplices  might  not  be  known,  is 
repeated  of  M.  Aurelias  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxi.  16. 

* The  letters  between  Aurelias,  Faustina,  and  the  senate  on  this 
subject,  are  very  interesting,  and  seem  to  be  genuine.  The  children 
of  Avidius  Cassias  were  allowed  to  retain  a portion  of  their  patri- 
mony, and  were  admitted  to  public  office.  Commodus,  however,  on 
his  accession,  caused  them  “all  to  be  burnt  alive.”  Gallic.  Avid. 
Co4*.  13.  In  consequence  of  this  attempted  revolt  in  Syria,  Aure. 
lias  ordained  that  in  future  no  officer  should  hold  the  prefecture  of 
the  province  in  which  he  had  been  bom.  Dion,  Izxt  31. 
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conquerest  thy  foes;  thou  overcomest  thy  adversaries! 
— The  gods  'protect  thee  ! — and  so  on,  all  speaking 
together.^ 

The  news  of  the  defection  of  Cassius  had  reached 
Aurelius  on  the  Danube.  He  summoned  his 
son,  now  in  his  fifteenth  year,  to  his  side, 
invested  him  vwith  the  robe  of  manhood, 
styled  him  Prince  of  the  Youth,  and  designated  him 
for  the  cousiiiship.  Having  thus  defied  the  assault 
upon  bis  dynasty,  he  went  forward  to  crush  it.  Before 
he  reached  Syria  the  enemy  had  fallen ; but  Aurelius 
DMthofraM-  occupied  for  some  months  in  making 
““»•  dispositions  for  the  future.  During  this  pro- 

*■  “ gress  be  lost  Faustina,  who  died  suddenly  at 

Halala,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus.  Faithful  to  the 
last  to  the  unfaithful,  he  desired  the  senate  to  decree 
her  divine  honours;  he  gave  her  name  to  the  place 
of  her  decease,  and  built  her  there  a temple;  he 
established,  moreover,  a new  foundation  of  Faus- 
tinian  orphan  girls.®  Aurelius  had  never  before 
visited  the  East.  He  examined  with  great  interest 
the  most  renowned  seats  of  ancient  wisdom,  and 
favoured  them  with  tokens  of  his  munificence.®  Re- 
pairing from  Antioch  to  Alexandria,  where  Cassius 
had  gained  support,  he  not  only  pardoned  all  offences, 
but  condescended  to  act  the  part  of  a private  citizen, 
frequenting  the  temples,  schools,  and  lecture-rooms 
in  the  garb  of  a philosopher.  On  his  voyage  home- 
ward he  lingered  also  for  a time  at  Athens,  and  to 
prove  himself  without  sin,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 


‘ Gallic.  Avid.  Cass.  IS.  The  date  of  the  insuirection  of  Axidias 
CH.xhius  is  fixed  by  Clinton  to  the  year  175. 

^ CapitoL  M.  Anton.  P/til.  26.;  Dion,  Ixxi.  29.  Some  said  that 
she  killed  herself  tor  fear  of  her  complicity  with  Cassias  being  disco- 
vered; others  that  she  died  of  an  attack  of  gout. 

• Capitol.  1.  c.  I do  not  know  how  else  to  interpret  “ Apod  mnltas 
(Orientalcs  provincias)  philosopliise  vestigia  reliquit.”  Philostratus 
in  the  “ Lives  ” tolls  some  anecdotes  of  Aurelius  and  the  sophisM, 
and  also  mentions  that  he  was  obliged  to  punish  the  incorrigibln 
Antiochiaus  by  interdicting  fur  a time  their  spectacles. 
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Stoic  religion,  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  in  the 
mysteries.'  In  the  autumn  of  176  he  finally  reached 
Italy,  landing  at  Brundisium,  where  he  laid  aside  the 
military  cloak  and  ensigns,  and  entered  the  city  in 
the  robe  of  peace.  The  senate  decreed  him  Triumph  o«r 
a triumph  over  the  Sarmatians,  in  which 
the  young  Commodus  was  also  a-sociated.  * 

An  arch  was  erected  in  the  Campus  on  the  Flamiuian 
Way,  which  was  standing  till  modern  times:  some 
bas-reliefs  have  been  saved  from  the  ruin,  which 
represent  the  apotheosis  of  Faustina,  Au-  The  Antonine 
relius  sits  below,  g^ing  with  affection  on 
his  consort,  wafted  upwards  on  the  wings  of  a spirit. 
The  graceful  column,  banded  like  that  of  Trajan  with 
spiral  sculpture,  on  which  his  exploits  are  recorded, 
still  seems  to  follow  her  ascent  to  heaven.  It  was 
crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor,  who  deserved 
to  share  with  Trajan  the  title  of  the  Best ; and  for 
many  centuries  these  two  noblest  products  of  heathen 
culture,  in  the  realms  respectively  of  action  and  reflec- 
tion, occupied  the  pre-eminent  elevation  which  Chris- 
tian piety  has  since  assigned  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.* 

Shows  and  largesses,  as  usual,  followed,  some  ad- 
ministrative measures  were  promulgated,  Commodus 
was  associated  in  the  Tribunitian  power,  and  married 
with  modest  solemnities.  But  the  chief  of 
the  empire  could  not  resume  his  place  in  war  with  the 
the  senate  and  the  palace.  The  Sarmatians  ■mdMtroo- 
had  been  triumphed  over;  nevertheless,  they 
rose  again,  or  continued  still  in  arms.  The  Marco- 

* Capitol  c.  27.:  “ Ut  se  innocentera  probaret.”  Anrelins,  ac- 
cording to  Dion,  Ixxi.  31.,  instituted  salaried  teachers  of  all  sciences 
at  Athens,  “for  people  of  all  nations;”  iroau'  ivOfniirots  SiScuTKtl\ovs 
tir\  wdoTjs  \Ayov  iroiSeia;  niaffitv  M\(ru>v  <pi)>ovras : which  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  establishment  of  lectures  in  various  languages.  If  so,  it 
was  no  doubt  a novelty. 

* That  this  column  was  originally  surmounted  by  a statue  of  the 
emperor  appears  from  the  medals.  This  statue  had  long  fallen, 
when  Pope  Sixtus  V.  replaced  it  in  1589  by  a figure  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Bunsen’s  Rom.  iii.  3.  p.  330. 
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manni,  the  Hermunduri,  the  Quadi,  were  easily 
tempted  to  resume  them.^  The  efforts  of  the  last 
ten  years  must  be  repeated,  with  failing  confidence 
and  diminished  strength,  against  a foe  more  exp^ 
rienced,  and  perhaps  even  more  audacious, 
leaves  Rome  Aurclius  again  girdcd  on  his  armour,  and 
tiers. Ind gains  required  his  son  to  attend  upon  him.  He 

® victory#  ^ ^ ^ 

hurled  a blood-stained  javelin  before  the 
temple  of  Bellona  as  a defiance  and  proclamation  of 
war,  and  went  forth  to  confront  the  enemy.*  For 
three  years  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  sad  and 
painful  task,  to  exhaust  his  own  vigour,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  empire,  in  a struggle  in  which  ultimate 
success  might  well  seem  hopeless.  He  gained  at 
least  one  considerable  success  by  the  hands  of  his 
lieutenant  Patemus,  and  was  hailed  Imperator  for 
the  tenth  time  by  the  soldiers.  The  historians,  in- 
deed, affirm  that  the  crowning  victory  was  in  sight, 
and  that  another  year  would  have  sufficed  to  reduce 
these  restless  foes  to  entire  subjection.®  This,  how- 
ever, is  quite  incredible.  A decisive  victory  might 
have  compelled  them  to  offer  tribute,  but  probably 
no  victory  would  have  insured  their  paying  it.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  any  such  victory  now  to  be  gained,  and, 
instead  of  their  tribute  being  paid  to  the  Romans, 
the  great  Sarmatian  war  was  concluded  by  a peace 
Death  of  M.  Opportunely  bought  by  Rome.  This  final 
disgrace  Aurelius  did  not  live  himself  to 
A.  0.933.  witness.  His  weakly  frame  sank  at  last 
under  its  fatigues,*and  he  was  still,  perhaps,  buoyed 


* Aurelius  had  required  the  Marcomanni  to  remove  to  a distance 
of  38  stadia  from  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  a very  trifling  demand, 
and  appointed  fixed  days  and  places  for  their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans.  The  lazyges  and  Quadi  consented  to  restore  their  captives.’ 
The  former  sent  back  as  many  as  100,000;  the  latter  notoriously 
neglected  to  observe  this  condition.  Dion,  Ixxi.  15,  16. 

* Dion,  Ixxi,  33.,  adding,  S>s  ye  icol  rSiv  nxryyevofiepuv  avTtp  IjKOwra. 
The  solemnity  was  apparently  already  antiquatedL 

■ Capitol.  M.  Anton.  PhiL  1.  c.j  Dion,  /.  c. 
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up  by  hopes  destined  never  to  be  accomplished,  when 
be  was  rescued  from  impending  disappointment  by 
a fever,  which  carried  him  oflf  in  his  camp  at  Vin- 
dobona,* 

The  despondency  which' had  seized  on  the  gentle 
emperor’s  spirits  is  strongly  marked  in  the . Reaeoaom 
circumstances  of  his  last  hours.  While  an- 
ticipating  his  own  decease  with  satisfac- 
tion,  and  even  with  eagerness,  he  regarded  himself 
as  only  a fellow-traveller  on  the  common  road  of  life 
with  all  around  him,  and  took  leave  of  his  friends 
as  one  who  was  but  just  preceding  them.  If  he 
regarded  the  condition  of  public  afifairs,  the  prospect 
of  his  son  succeeding  him  was  not  such  as  to  console 
him ; for  he  could  not  hide  from  himself  that 
Commodus  was  vicious,  cruel,  and  illiterate.*  The 
indulgence  he  had  shown  to  his  consort’s  irregular- 
ities might  be  pardoned  by  the  state,  to  which  they 

' At  Vindobona  (Vienna^  according  to  Victor;  at  Sinninm,  ac- 
cording to  Tertullian,  Apol.  25.  He  seems  to  have  believed  himself 
that  his  disorder  was  natnral,  for,  as  is  said,  ho  desired  his  son  to 
leave  him  that  he  might  avoid  the  risk  of  infection.  Almost  his  last 
words  were  a request  to  his  attendants  not  to  grieve  for  him,  bat  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  still  prevailing  pestilence,  and  to  their 
common  perils.  He  even  hastened  his  own  end  by  abstaining  from 
food.  Dion,  however,  affirms  for  certain,  that,  though  sick,  he  was 
actuallj  cut  off  by  poison,  administered  by  the  physicians  in  his 
son’s  interest:  oi>x  vnr  v6aou  sol  t&t*  iy6<rrt<rty,  (nrh  r&y 
iarpuy,  as  iyci)  tratpas  IjKovaa,  Ka/ifidSfi  The  Story 

may  stand  or  fall  with  our  general  opinion  of  Dion’s  veracity.  I am 
sorry  to  take  leave  of  an  author  on  whom  I have  had  to  lean  so  often 
and  so  long,  with  the  expression  of  my  distrust  in  his  sources  of 
secret  history.  From  the  first  he  shows  a disposition  to  seize  on 
the  most  flagrant  imputations  conveyed  by  his  authorities,  and  as  he 
approaches  bis  own  times  these  authorities  are  often  mere  private 
anecdotists.  Capitolinas,  who  referred  to  Marius  Maximus  and  to 
published  histories,  says  nothing  of  this  protended  crime,  nor  does 
Herodian. 

’ Capitol.  3f.  Anion.  Phil.  28.:  “Fertur  filium  mori  volaisse,cum 
eum  talem  videret  futnrum,  qualis  exstitit  post  ejus  mortem;  ne,  at 
ipse  dicebat,  similis  Neroni,  Caligulte,  ct  Domitiano  esset.”  His  last 
word-,  addressed  to  the  centurion  of  the  watch,  according  to  Zonaras 
(xii.  2.),  were,  “ Turn  to  the  rising  sun,  for  I am  setting.” 
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were  of  little  moment;  but  his  weakness  in  leaving 
to  his  graceless  offspring  the  command  of  a world- 
wide empire  must  reflect  more  strongly  on  his 
memory.  He  may  have  judged,  indeed,  that  the 
danger  to  the  state  from  a bad  prince  was  less  than 
the  danger  from  a disputed  succession,  especially  in 
the  face  of  the  disasters  accumulating  around  it  On 
his  death-bed  he  warned  his  son  not  to  underrate  the 
peril  from  the  barbarians,  who,  if  at  the  moment 
worsted  and  discouraged,  would  soon  revive,  and 
return  again  to  the  assault  with  increasing  vigour. 
And  so  he  left  the  laws  of  inheritance,  as  now 
ordinarily  received,  to  take  their  course,  indicating 
his  will  that  Commodus  should  succeed  him  by  the 
simple  form  of  recommending  him  to  the  care  of  his 
officers,  and  to  the  favour  of  the  immortal  gfods.  On 
the  seventh  day  of  his  illness  he  admitted  none  but 
his  unworthy  son  to  his  chamber,  and  after  a few 
words  dismissed  him,  covered  his  head  for  sleep,  and 
passed  away  alone  and  untended.  Born  on  the  20th 
of  April,  121,  and  dying  on  the  17th  of  March  180, 
ne  h^  almost  completed  his  fifty-ninth  year.  His 
career  had  been  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  por- 
tions : the  first  to  his  association  in  the  empire  with 
Antoninus  ; the  second,  to  his  accession  to  complete 
sovereigpity  ; the  third,  from  thence  to  his  decease. 
The  first  was  the  season  of  his  general  education, 
the  second  that  of  his  training  for  empire,  in  the 
last  he  exercised  power  uncontrolled.  In  each  he 
had  acquitted  himself  well,  in  each  he  had  gained 
himself  love  and  admiration  ; but  the  earlier  periods 
were  eminently  prosperous  and  happy ; the  crowning 
period  was  a time  of  trial,  of  peril,  fatigue,  distress, 
and  apprehension.  Historical  parallels  between  men 
of  different  times  and  circumstances  are  very  apt  to 
mislead  us,  yet  I cannot  refrain  from  indicating  the 
comparison,  which  might  be  drawn  with  unusual 
precision  between  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  much- 
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suflering  Aurelius,  and  our  own  great  and  good  king 
Alfred.  Both  arrived  early  and  unexpec-  m.  auhuh. 
tedly  to  power ; both  found  their  people 
hara-ssed  by  the  attacks  of  importunate 
enemies ; they  assumed  with  firmness  the  attitude  of 
resistance  and  defence,  and  gained  many  victories  in 
the  field,  though  neither  could  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  unequal  conditions  of  the  struggle.  Both  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a weak  and  degenerate 
society,  whose  hour  of  dissolution  had  well-nigh 
struck.  Nevertheless,  they  contended  manfully  in 
its  behalf,  and  strove  to  infuse  their  own  gallant 
spirit  into  a people  little  worthy  of  their  champion- 
ship. But  Aurelius  and  Alfred  were  not  warriors 
only.  They  were  men  of  letters  by  natural  pre- 
dilection and  early  habit;  they  were  legislators, 
administrators,  and  philosophers,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  first  came  at  the  end  of  a long  course  of 
civilized  government,  the  second  almost  at  its  begin- 
ning ; the  first  at  the  mournful  close  of  one  period  of 
mental  speculation,  the  second  at  the  fresh  and 
hopeful  commencement  of  another.  The  one  strove 
to  elevate  the  character  of  his  subjects  by  the 
example  of  his  own  scrupulous  self-examination; 
the  other  by  precepts  of  obedience  to  an  external 
revelation.  But  both  were,  from  their  early  days, 
weak  in  body,  and  little  fit  to  cope  with  the  appal- 
ling fatigues  of  their  position  ; both,  if  I mistake  not, 
were  sick  at  heart,  and  felt  that  their  task  was 
beyond  their  power,  and  quitted  life  prematurely, 
with  little  reluctance.  In  one  respect,  however, 
their  lot  was  different.  The  fortunes  of  the  people  of 
our  English  Alfred,  after  a brief  and  distant  period  of 
obscuration,  have  ever  increased  in  power  and  bright- 
ness, like  the  sun  ascending  to  its  meridian.  The 
decline  of  which  Aurelius  was  the  melancholy  witness 
was  irremediable  and  final,  and  his  pale  solitary  star 
was  the  last  apparent  in  the  Roman  firmament. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  empire  might  indeed 
The  bur-  inspire  profound  anxiety  in  the  breast 

®f  onc  to  whom  its  maintenance  was  con- 
?e»k?r*thln  hdcd.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  fron- 
tiers  assailed  in  many  quarters,  and  the 
energies  of  the  bravest  princes  tasked  in  their  de- 
fence. But  these  attacks  have  been  local  and  desul- 
tory. The  Chatti  on  the  Rhine,  the  Marcomanni  on 
the  Upper,  the  Sarmatians  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
the  Roxolani  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  have 
often  assailed  and  vexed  the  provinces,  but  sepa^ 
rately  and  at  different  times ; Aurelius  had  to  make 
head  against  all  these  enemies  at  once.  The  unity 
of  the  empire  imparted  a germ  of  union  to  its 
assailants.  Hence  no  champion  of  Rome  had  so 
hard  a task ; hence  Aurelius,  far  from  making  per- 
manent conquests  beyond  his  frontiers,  stood  every- 
where on  the  defensive,  and  confronted  the  foe  by 
his  lieutenants  in  Graul,  Pannonia,  Dacia  or  Moesia, 
while  he  planted  himself  commonly  in  the  centre  of 
his  line  of  stations,  at  Carnuntum,  Vindobona,  or 
Sirmium ; hence  his  wars  were  protracted  through 
a period  of  twelve  years,  and  though  his  partial 
victories  gained  him  ten  times  the  title  of  Imperator, 
none  was  sufficiently  decisive  to  break  the  forces 
banded  against  him.  The  momentary  submission  of 
one  tribe  or  another  led  to  no  general  result ; . not- 
withstanding his  own  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  fond 
persuasion  of  his  countrymen,  his  last  campaign  saw 
the  subjugation  of  Scythia  and  the  safety  of  the 
empire  still  distant  and  doubtful.  The  barbarians 
were  stronger  at  this  crisis  than  ever,  stronger  in 
unity,  stronger  in  arms  and  tactics,  stronger  possibly 
in  numbers.  Neither  to  Marius,  we  may  believe, 
nor  to  Germanicus,  nor  to  Trajan,  would  they  now 
have  yielded  as  heretofore.  But  the  empire  was  at 
least  as  much  weaker.  The  symptoms  of  decline, 
indeed,  were  as  yet  hardly  manifest  to  common 
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observation ; under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
might  still  have  eluded  the  notice  even  of  statesmen; 
but  in  the  stress  of  a great  calamity  they  became 
manifest  to  all.  The  chief  of  the  state  was  deeply 
impressed  with  them.  Against  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension he  struggled  as  a matter  of  duty,  but  the 
effort  was  sore  and  hopeless  ; and  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  disasters  beyond  his  control  he  escaped,  when 
possible,  to  pensive  meditations  on  his  own  moral 
nature,  which  at  least  might  lie  within  it. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  city,  and  the  great  provincial 
capitals,  the  magnificence  of  their  shows  symptom,  of 
and  entertainments,  still  remained,  perhaps,  °co‘u- 
undimmed.  The  dignity  of  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Greece  and  Eome  stood,  even 
in  their  best  days,  in  marked  contrast  with  circulating^* 
the  discomfort  and  squalor  of  their  lanes 
and  cabins.  The  spacious  avenues  of  Nero  concealed 
perhaps  more  miserable  habitations  than  might  be 
seen  in  the  narrow  ‘streets  of  Augustus ; but  as  yet 
we  hear  no  distinct  murmurs  of  poverty  among  the 
populace.  The  causes,  indeed,  were  already  at  work 
which,  in  the  second  or  third  generation,  reduced  the 
people  of  the  towns  to  pauperism,  and  made  the 
public  service  an  intolerable  burden ; the  decline, 
namely,  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  isolation 
of  the  towns,  the  disappearance  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  return  of  society  to  a state  of  barter,  in  which 
every  petty  community  strove  to  live  on  its  own  im- 
mediate produce.  Such,  at  a later  period,  was  the 
condition  of  the  empire,  as  revealed  in  the  codes  of 
the  fourth  century.  These  symptoms  were  doubtless 
strongly  developed  in  the  third,  but  we  have  at  least 
no  evidence  of  them  in  the  second.  We  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  indeed,  that  there  was  a gradual,  though 
slow,  diminution  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in 
circulation.  The  result  would  be  felt  first  in  the 
provinces,  and  latest  in  the  cities  and  Rome  itself^ 
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but  assuredly  it  was  already  in  progress.  Two  texts 
of  Pliny  assert  the  constant  drain  of  specie  to  the 
East ; and  the  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ; for  the  Indians,  and  the  nations 
beyond  India,  who  transmitted  to  the  West  their  silks 
and  spices,  cared  little  for  the  wines  and  oils  of 
Europe,  still  less  for  the  manufactures  in  wool  and 
leather  which  formed  the  staples  of  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean.'  There  was  still  a great,  perhaps  an 
increasing,  demand  for  these  metals  in  works  of  art 
and  ornament,  and  much  was  consumed  in  daily  use, 
much  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  eventually  lost 
by  the  thriftless  habit  of  hoarding.  But  the  supply 
from  the  mines  of  Thrace,  Spain,  and  Grermany  was 
probably  declining,  for  it  was  extracted  by  forced 
labour,  the  most  expensive,  the  most  harassing,  and 
. the  most  • precarious.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  yield  of  the  precious  metals  is  marked  in  the 
severe  regulations  of  the  later  emperors,  and  is  fur- 
ther attested  by  the  progressive  debasement  of  the 
currency.* 

Not  more  precise  is  our  information  respecting  the 

Decre««ein  D^oYcment  of  the  population,  which  was 
gie^popui*-  also  at  this  period  on  the  verge  of  decline. 

To  the  partial  complaints  of  such  a decline 
in  Italy,  muttered,  as  they  generally  were,  by  the 
poets  or  satirists,  I have  hitherto  paid  little  heed. 
In  statements  of  this  kind  there  is  generally  much 
false  sentiment,  some  angry  misrepresentation.  The 
andfubrtitu-  substitution  of  slave  for  free  labour  in 
for  free  flbotir,  many  parts  of  Italy,  may  have  had  the  ap- 
“the““  m-  pearance  of  a decline  in  population,  while  it 
berofiUvee.  actually  indicated  no  more  than  a move- 
ment and  transfer.  It  was  more  important,  however, 
in  the  future  it  foreshadowed  than  in  the  present 


' Plin.  Hiat  Nat.  vi.  26.,  xii.  41.  The  sums  arc  stated  at  400,000/. 
annually  to  India,  and  800.000/.  to  the  East  generally. 

* Cod,  Justin,  xi.  § 7.  4,  7.;  Aktrman’s  Roman  Coins,  p.  xiv. 
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reality.  The  slave  population  was  not  reproductive ; 
it  was  only  kept  at  its  level  by  fresh  drafts  from 
abroad.  Whenever  the  supply  should  be  cut  off,  the 
residue  would  rapidly  dwindle.  This  supply  was 
maintained  partly  by  successful  wars,  but  still  more 
by  a regular  and  organized  traffic.  The  slaves  from 
the  North  might  be  exchanged  for  Italian  manufac- 
tures and  produce ; but  the  vendors  from  many  parts, 
such  as  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  central  Africa,  and  even 
Cappadocia  and  other  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  would 
take,  I suppose,  nothing  but  specie.  With  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  the  trade  would  languish, 
and  under  this  depression  a country  like  Italy,  which 
was  almost  wholly  stocked  by  importation,  would 
become  quickly  depopulated.  Still  more,  on  the 
decline  of  the  slave  population,  there  would  follow  a 
decline  of  production,  a decline  in  the  means  of  the 
proprietors,  a decline  in  the  condition  of  the  free 
classes,  and  consequently  in  their  numbers  also.  That 
such  a decline  was  actually  felt  under  the  Flavian 
emperors,  appears  in  the  sudden  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  alimentation,  or  public  aid  to  impoverished 
freemen.* 

Nor  was  it  in  this  way  only  that  slavery  tended 
to  the  decline  of  population.  Slavery  in  Effecuofvsce 
ancient,  and  doubtless  in  all  times,  was  KSftit^uoE 
a hot-bed  of  vice  and  selfish  indulgence, 
enervating  the  spirit  and  vital  forces  of  mankind, 
discouraging  legitimate  marriage,  and  enticing  to 
promiscuous  and  barren  concubinage.  The  fruit  of 
such  hateful  unions,  if  fruit  there  were,  or  could  be, 
engaged  little  regard  from  their  selfish  fathers,  and 

* We  have  seen  that  M.  Aurelius  instituted  a new  foundation  of 
this  kind  in  honour  of  Faustina.  His  had  successor  seized  upon 
these  and  similar  funds.  Pertinax  found  the  alimentations  nine 
years  in  arrear,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a deficit  in  his  treasury, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  revive  them.  Capitol.  Pertin.  9.*  They  were 
restored,  however,  or  replaced  by  new  foundations,  in  more  favour- 
able times.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever.  57. 
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both  law  and  usage  continued  to  sanction  the  expo- 
sure of  infants,  from  which  the  female  sex  undoubtedly 
suffered  most.*  Tlie  losses  of  Italy  from  this  horrid 
practice  were  probably  the  greatest;  but  the  provinces 
also  lost  proportionably ; the  imitation  of  Roman  habits 
was  rife  on  the  remotest  frontiers ; the  conquests  of 
the  empire  were  consolidated  by  the  attractions  of 
Roman  indulgence  and  sensuality;  slavery  threw  dis- 
credit on  all  manual  labour,  and  engendered  a false 
sentiment  of  honour,  which  constrained  the  poorer 
classes  of  freemen  to  dependence  and  celibacy ; vice 
and  idleness  went  hand  in  hand,  and  combined  to 
stunt  the  moral  and  physical  growth  of  the  Roman 
citizen,  leaving  his  weak  and  morbid  frame  exposed 
in  an  unequal  contest  to  the  fatal  influences  of  his 
climate.* 

If,  however,  the  actual  amount  of  population  in 
Italy  and  other  metropolitan  districts  had  but  lately 
begun  sensibly  to  decline,  for  some  generations  it 

' I have  touched  on  this  subject  in  chapter  xl.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  texts  for  the  commonness  of  infanticide  among  the 
ancients.  Tacitus  specifies  the  Jews  and  the  Germans  as  remark- 
able exceptions.  Germ.  19.)  That  the  practice  was 

still  in  use  in  the  third  century  appears  from  the  Digest,  xxviii.  2. ; 
nor  was  it  forbidden,  even  by  the  Christian  emperors,  before  Valen- 
tinian.  That  such  was  the  fate  of  female  oftener  than  of  male 
children  may  be  easily  supposed.  So  Terence,  Heaut.  i?.  1.  12. 
“Mcministin’  me  graridam,  et  mihi  te  maximo  opere  edicere.  Si 
piiellam  parcrem,  nolle  tolli?”  and  Apuleius,  Metam.  x.  p.  722.; 
Tertullian,  ad  Nat  15.  See  C.  G.  Zumpt,  BevOlkerung  in  AUer- 
thum.  p.  70. 

* Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  24.,  seems  to  intimate  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  a great  decline  of  population  in  Italy  since  the  time  when 
(in  the  third  century,  n.  c.)  she  had  armed  700,000  foot  and  70,000 
horse.  Plutarch,  de  Defect  Orac.  8.,  says  that  Greece,  in  his 
day,  maintained  only  3,000  hoplites.  Such  statements  are  falla- 
cious. We  may  observe  that  in  the  heat  of  the  great  European  war, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Great  Britain  had  a force  of 
800,000  men  of  all  arms  and  services,  while  ten  years  ago,  being  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  she  had  not,  perhaps,  a quarter  of  tliat  num- 
ber, yet  her  population  had  nearly  doubled.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  direct  evidence  that  parts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy  had  much 
declined  even  in  the  second  century. 
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had  been  recruited  mainly  from  a foreign  stock,  and 
was  mingled  with  the  refuse  of  every  nation,  civilized 
and  barbarian.'  Slaves,  freedmen,  clients  of  the  rich 
and  powerful,  had  glided  by  adoption  into  the  Roman 
gentes,  the  names  of  which  still  retained  a fallacious 
air  of  antiquity,  while  their  members  had  lost  the 
feelings  and  principles  which  originally  signalized 
them.  As  late  as  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  we 
find  the  gentile  names  of  the  republic  still  common, 
though  many  of  them  have  ceased  to  recur  on  the 
roll  of  the  great  magistracies,  where  they  have  been 
supplanted  % others,  hitherto  obsciure  or  unknown ; 
but  the  surnames  of  Pliny’s  friends  and  correspon- 
dents, which  distinguish  the  family  from  the  house, 
are  in  numerous  instances  strange  to  us,  and  often 
grotesque  and  barbarous.  The  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  true  Roman  blood  had  been  already  marked  and 
deplored  under  Claudius,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though  materials  are  wanting  for  tracing  it,  that  the 
flux  continued  to  gather  force  through  succeeding 
generations.* 

The  decay  of  moral  principles  which  hastened  the 
disintegration  of  Roman  society  was  compensated  by 

‘ There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact,  though  the  texts  referring 
to  it  bear  a rhetorical  complexion.  See,  for  instance,  Seneca,  ad 
Helv.  5.:  “ Videbis  niajorem  partem  esse,  quee  relictis  sedibns  suia 
venerit  in  maximam  quidem  et  pulchcrrimam  urbem,  non  tameu 
suam.’’ 

* Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  27.:  “Plurimis  equitum,  plerisque  senatoribus 
non  aliunde  origincm  trabi."  Ziimpt,  BevoikeTung  in  Altert/mm. 
p.  37.,  suspects  that  Tacitus  himself  was  of  servile  origin.  1 observe 
above  forty  surnames  in  Pliny's  letters  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  OnomasticoEi  to  Cicero.  Of  these  there  are  three  classe'i  on 
which  I should  fix  as  probably  indicating  servile  origin:  1.  Greek; 
as  Archippus,  Apollinaris,  Aristo,  Eumolpus,  Polyienus,  Thrasea  : 
2.  National;  as  Africus,  Uispnnus,  Macedo,  Mauricus,  Sardus : 3. 
Names  of  quality  or  cirrnmstance,  as  Genialis,  Praesens,  Bestitutos, 
Kobustus,  Pudens,  Kusticus,'  Tacitus,  Tiro,  Tranquillns.  Statins, 
according  to  Funccius,  de  Ling.  Lat  v.  197.,  is  a servile  name,  “ a 
stando.”  I have  before  remarked  how  many  of  the  sophists  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere  dunned  connexion  with  noble  Roman  fami- 
lies. They  were  frccdmcii  and  clients  of  Roman  houses. 
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no  new  discoveries  in  material  cultivation.  The  idea 
Limitfof  civilization  common  to  the  Greeks  and 

moterl.i  im-^  Romans  was  the  highest  development  of 
Mcient  citii-  the  bodily  faculties,  together  with  the  im- 
agination ; but  in  exploring  the  agencies 
of  the  natural  world,  and  turning  its  forces  to  the 
use  of  man,  their  progress  soon  reached  its  limits. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  almost  eqixally  un- 
steady in  tracing  the  laws  of  physical  phenomena, 
which  they  empirically  observed,  and  analysing  the 
elements  of  the  world  around  them.  Their  advance 
in  applied  science  stopped  short  with  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  in  which  they  doubtless  attained  great 
practical  proficiency.  Roman  engineering,  especially, 
deserves  the  admiration  even  of  our  own  times.  But 
the  ancients  invented  no  instruments  for  advancing 
the  science  of  astronomy ; they  remained  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  chemistry ; their  medi- 
cine, notwithstanding  the  careful  diagnosis  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  could  not  free  itself  from  connexion 
with  the  most  trivial  superstitions.  The  Greeks  specu- 
lated deeply  in  ethics  and  politics;  the  Romans  were 
intelligent  students  of  legal  theory  and  procedure; 
but  neither  could  discover  from  these  elementary 
sciences  the  compound  ideas  of  public  economy. 
Their  principles  of  commerce  and  finance  were  to 
the  last  rude  and  unphilosophical.  They  made  little 
advance,  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  and  know- 
ledge, in  the  economy  of  labour  and  production;  they 
made  no  provision  for  the  support  of  the  increasing 
numbers  to  which  the  human  race,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws,  ought  to  have  attained.  We 
read  of  no  improvements  in  the  common  processes  of 
agriculture,  none  even  in  the  familiar  mode  of  grind- 
ing corn,  none  in  the  extraction  and  smelting  of  ores, 
none  in  the  art  of  navigation.  Even  in  war,  to  which 
they  so  ardently  devoted  themselves,  we  find  the  hel- 
met and  cuirass,  the  sword,  spear,  and  buckler,  iden- 
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tical  in  character  and  almost  in  form,  from  the  siege 
of  Troy  to  the  sack  of  Rome.  Changes  in  tactics  and 
discipline  were  slight  and  casual,  compelled  rather  by 
some  change  in  circumstances  than  spontaneous  or 
scientific.  The  ancient  world  had,  in  short,  no  versa- 
tility, no  power  of  adaptation  to  meet  the  varying 
wants  of  its  outward  condition.  Its  ideas  were  not 
equal  to  the  extension  of  its  material  dominion.  A 
little  soul  was  lodged  in  a vast  body. 

The  Egyptian  civilization,  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese, 
as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  have  all  Thertccimeof 
had  their  natural  limits,  at  which  their  vi- 
tality  was  necessarily  arrested.  Possibly  all 
civilizations  are  subject  to  a similar  law, 
though  some  may  have  a wider  scope  and  a more 
enduring  force  than  others;  or  possibly  there  maybe 
a real  salt  of  society  in  the  principle  of  intelligent 
freedom,  which  has  first  learnt  to  control  itself,  that 
it  may  deserve  to  escape  from  the  control  of  external 
forces.  But  Roman  society,  at  least,  was  animated 
by  no  such  principle.  At  no  period  within  the  sphere 
of  historic  records  was  the  commonwealth  of  Rome 
anything  but  an  oligarchy  of  warriors  and  slave- 
owners, who  indemnified  themselves  for  the  restraint 
imposed  on  them  by  their  equals  in  the  forum  by 
aggression  abroad  and  tyranny  in  their  households. 
The  causes  of  its  decline  seem  to  have  little  con- 
nexion with  the  form  of  government  established  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries.  They  were  in  full 
operation  before  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  though 
their  baneful  effects  were  disguised  and  perhaps 
retarded  by  outward  successes,  by  extended  con- 
quests, and  increasing  supplies  of  tribute  or  plunder. 
The  general  decline  of  population  throughout  the 
ancient  world  may  be  dated  even  from  the  second 
century  before  our  era.  The  last  age  of  the  Re- 
public was  perhaps  the  period  of  the  most  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  human  race;  but  its  dissolution 
was  arrested  under  Augustus,  when  the  population 
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recovered  for  a time  in  some  quarters  of  the  empire, 
and  remained  at  least  stationary  in  others.  The  curse 
of  slavery  could  not  but  make  itself  felt  again,  and 
demanded  the  destined  catastrophe.  Whatever  evil 
we  ascribe  to  the  despotism  of  the  Caesars,  we  must 
remark  that  it  was  Slavery  that  rendered  political 
freedom  and  constitutional  government  impossible. 
Slavery  fostered  in  Rome,  as  previously  at  Athens, 
the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  of  lawlessness 
and  insolence,  which  cannot  consi^  with  political 
equality,  with  political  justice,  with  political  mode- 
ration. The  tyranny  of  the  emperors  was,  as  I have 
elsewhere  observed,  only  the  tyranny  of  every  noble 
extended  and  intensified.  The  empire  became  no 
more  than  an  ergastulum  or  barracoon  on  a vast 
scale,  commensurate  with  the  dominions  of  the  great- 
est of  Roman  slaveholders.  It  is  vain  to  imagine 
that  a people  can  be  tyrants  in  private  life,  and  long 
escape  subjection  to  a common  tyrant  in  public.  It 
was  more  than  they  could  expect,  more,  indeed,  than 
they  deserved,  if  they  found  in  Augustus,  at  least, 
and  Vespasian,  in  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  in  Antoninus 
and  Aurelius,  masters  who  sought  spontaneously  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  most  terrible  attribute  of 
their  boundless  autocracy. 

We  have  noticed  already  the  pestilence  which  be- 
fell Italy  and  many  of  the  provinces  in  the 

The  ot  * V X 

PMtiienee  >iid  reign  of  Aurelius.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
diiturbancet  Jieve  that  this  scourge  was  no  common  dis- 
SJTtirSS-*"  order,  that  it  was  of  a type  new  at  least  in 
**  the  West,  and  that,  as  a new  morbific  agent, 

its  ravages  were  more  lasting,  as  well  as  more  severe, 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  sickness.  This  plague,  for 
it  seems  to  merit  the  specific  name,  was  observed  by 
the  great  physician  Galen,  to  whom  it  appeared  as  a 
new  and  startling  phenomenon.’  He  has  given  some 

* I have  not  seen  Prof.  Hecker’s  Commenlatio  de  Peste  Antotiini- 
ana,  1835,  in  which  the  little  that  is  known  of  this  plague  is  said  to 
be  collected  and  examined.  Zumpt  refers  to  the  description  of  the 
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account  of  its  symptoms,  and,  though  its  course  and 
action  are  little  known  to  us,  there  seems  ground  for 
believing  that  it  formed  an  era  in  ancient  medicine. 
At  another  time,  when  the  stamina  of  ancient  life 
were  healthier  and  stronger,  such  a visitation  might 
possibly  have  come  and  gone,  and,  however  fatal  at 
the  moment,  have  left  no  lasting  traces ; but  periods 
seem  to  occur  in  national  existence  when  there  is  no 
constitutional  power  of  rallying  under  casual  dis- 
orders.' The  sickness  which  in  the  youth  of  the 
commonwealth  would  have  dispelled  its  morbid  hu- 
mours and  fortified  its  system,  may  have  proved  fatal 
to  its  advancing  years,  and  precipitated  a hale  old 
age  into  palsied  decrepitude.  The  vital  powers  of 
the  empire  possessed  no  elasticity;  every  blow  now 
told  upon  it  with  increasing  force;  the  blows  it 
slowly  or  impatiently  returned  were  given  by  the 
hands  of  hired  barbarians,  not  by  the  strength  of  its 
own  right  arm.  Not  sickness  alone,  but  famines, 
earthquakes,  and  conflagrations,  fell  in  rapid  succes- 
sion upon  the  capital  and  the  provinces.*  Such 
casualties  may  have  occurred  at  other  periods  not 

symptoms  by  Galen:  “ Pnstnies  appeared  on  the  body,  accompanied 
with  inward  heat  and  putrid  breath,  with  hoarseness  and  cough.  If 
the  impostumes  broke  there  was  a chance  for  the  patient's  life,  but  if 
not,  be  was  certain  to  die.  Diarrhoea  set  in,  and  was  the  surest  token 
of  death.”  BevMerung  in  Alltrthum,  p.  85.  note. 

' Niebuhr  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  ” the  ancient  world  nerer 
recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  plague  which  visited 
it  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.”  (Xecturea  on  Roman  Hist  ii.  282.) 
His  comparison  of  its  effects  to  those  of  the  great  plague  at  Athens 
may  be  fanciful,  to  those  of  the  Black  Death  of  the  middle  ages  more 
fanciful  still.  The  apparent  degeneracy  of  English  society  after  the 
plague  of  London  might  have  served  him  for  another  illustration. 
But  society  soon  recovers  from  such  calamities,  if  its  constitution  is 
sound.  It  is  in  the  decay  of  nations  that  such  blows  form  real  his- 
torical epochs.  « 

* Zumpt,  Stand  der  BevSlkerung,  p.  84.,  gives  a long  list  of  earth- 
quakes, famines,  and  pestilences,  from  Augustus  downwards.  The 
plague  of  Aurelius  had  a second  outbreak  under  Commodus  (Dion, 
Ixxii.  14.),  in  which  2,000  died  in  Rome  da'Iy.  Another  pestilence, 
more  general  and  more  terrible,  is  recorded  about  2G0.  See  parti* 
cularly  Zosimus,  i.  26.,  and  Euseb.  Hist  Eccl  viL  21. 
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less  frequently  or  disastrously;  but  these  were  ob- 
served, while  the  others  passed  unnoticed,  because 
the  courage  of  the  nation  was  now  broken  no  less 
than  its  physical  vigour,  and  distressed  and  terrified, 
it  beheld  in  every  natural  disorder  the  stroke  of  fate, 
the  token  of  its  destined  dissolution. 

Nor  indeed  was  the  alarm  unfounded.  These 
transient  faintings  and  sicknesses  were  too 
^Tnu^ror*'  truly  the  symptoms  of  approaching  collapse. 
Miackof ihS  The  long  line  of  the  northern  frontier,  from 
barbanaiii.  Q^jgggyg  tfac  IslaJid  of  thc  Batavi,  was 

skirted  by  a fringe  of  fire,  and  through  the  lurid 
glare  loomed  the  wathful  faces  of  myriads,  Germans, 
Scythians,  and  Sarmatians,  all  armed  for  the  on- 
slaught in  sympathy  or  concert.  To  buy  off  the  at- 
tack with  bribes  and  blackmail ; to  deaden  the  shock 
by  introducing  other  barbarians  within  the  borders, 
on  whom  the  first  blow  might  fall,  and  possibly  be 
repelled ; to  recruit  the  stricken  remnant  of  the 
legions  with  strangers,  slaves,  and  the  refuse  of  the 
streets ; such  were  the  resources  of  the  coward,  the 
crafty,  or  the  desperate  ; but  little  trust  was  placed, 
Revira]  of  P^rhaps,  in  any  of  them.  The  people  were 
o^^incT  access  of  superstitious  de- 

votion ; they  breathed  fresh  warmth  into 
their  ancient  ceremonies,  and  fanned  to  brighter 
flame  their  slumbering  altar-fires ; they  sought  again 
the  long  derided  oracles,  and  revolved  prophetic 
scrolls  with  trembling  eagerness;  they  raised  new 
shrines  to  every  deity  whose  power  might  temper  for 
their  preservation  the  air  and  the  water,  the  sun- 
shine or  the  moonshine.*  They  sacrificed  many 

' The  moral  effect  of  these  visitations  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  is  marked  by  the  revived  worship  of  all  the  deities  supposed 
to  have  salutary  influence  in  such  cases,  ns  of  Apollo,  Juno,  Diana, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Liber,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Hercules,  and  ,/Ssculupius. 
This  may  be  traced  on  medals  from  the  emperor  Gallus.  Eckhcl, 
Doclr.  Aumm.  vii.  357.  foil.;  Zumpt,  p.  86.  The  worship  of  Aiiscu- 
lupius  appears  to  have  spread  at  this  period,  particularly  in  Asia 
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hecatombs  ; but  the  blood  of  bulls  and  lambs  no  longer 
reassured  the  fainting  heart  of  the  worshippers ; un- 
der the  Kepublic  Gauls  and  Greeks  had  been  buried 
alive  in  the  comitium  in  moments  of  public  cala- 
mity ; and  in  the  age  of  Aurelius  victims  were  sought 
among  members,  not  of  a foreign  nation,  but  of  a 
hostile  faith.  The  first  persecution  of  the  p„*cution  of 
Christians  under  Nero  I have  ascribed  to  ““Chruiianj. 
popular  indignation  at  the  unruly  temper  of  the 
Jews,  with  whom  they  were  at  first  confounded,  and 
by  whom  they  were  discovered  and  denounced.  The 
procedure,  once  established  against  them  in  the  ca- 
pital on  a special  occasion,  was  extended  abroad  by 
zealous  officials,  and  inflamed  by  the  stubborn  and 
mutinous  spii  it  which  seemed  alone  to  animate  them. 
Trajan  treated  Christianity  as  a breach  of  state  dis- 
cipline ; but  Hadrian,  less  of  a martinet  and  more  of 
a speculative  thinker,  controlled  in  part  the  assiduity 
of  the  proconsular  courts-martial.  Antoninus,  at 
peace  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world,  entertained 
no  jealousy  or  anger  towards  these  harmless  sectaries, 
and  was  willing  to  allay  the  exasperation  which  the 
troubles  of  the  provinces  engendered  against  them. 
But  Aurelius  regarded  the  crime  of  Christianity,  the 
crime  of  refusing  to  worship  the  gods,  not  as  an  out- 
break of  turbulence  and  disobedience,  but  as  an  insult 
to  the  majesty  of  the  national  divinities,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  national  cult.  As  a philosopher  he 
cherished  himself  no  faith  in  the  deities  of  the  Capitol*, 

Minor.  It  is  frequently  noticed  by  Aristides,  Celsus,  and  Apuleius. 
Justin  Martyr  remarks  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  com* 
pared  to  the  wonderful  works  of  the  God  of  healing.  (^Apol.  i.  34.) 
The  era  is  also  marked  by  the  appearance  of  pretenders  to  miracu- 
lous healing  powers;  new  and  mysterious  remedies  came  into  re- 
pute; experiments  were  made  on  the  nervous  system  like  those  we 
call  mesmeric,  all  calculated  to  enhance  the  idea  of  a divine  inter- 
ference in  the  healinu  of  diseases.  See  Greswell,  p.  314.,  whose 
explanation  of  these  circum-tances,  as  mere  rivalry  with  the  Chris- 
tian miracles,  seems  to  me  inadequate. 

' See,  for  instance,  M.  AureL  Comment  v.  8. : bnoUv  lari  ri  \ty6~ 
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but,  as  emperor,  he  paid  not  the  less  respect  to 
the  fabled  objects  of  vulgar  adoration;  nor  could 
he  excuse  the  horror  with  which  the  Christians 
shrank  from  joining  formally  in  a service  which  the 
chief  of  the  state  deemed  innocent  and  decorous.' 
These  august  shadows  had  nerved  the  arms  of  a line 
of  heroes ; these  potent  names  had  swayed  the  im- 
perator  in  the  field  and  the  consul  in  the  senate- 
house.  They  existed  at  least  in  the  realities  they 
had  effected,  in  the  deeds  they  had  produced,  in 
the  resolutions  they  had  inspired.  Under  their  in- 
fluence the  empire  had  waxed  and  flourished;  the 
actual  crisis  of  her  fortunes  was  not  the  moment  to 
test  their  value  by  a wanton  defiance.  The  firmness 
of  the  Christians  seemed  to  Aurelius  strange  and  un- 
natural. He  scanned  it  as  a marvel  before  he  re- 
sented it  as  a crime.^  In  another  generation  the 
emperors  will  cease  to  reason  or  reflect  on  the  pheno- 
menon at  all.  The  increasing  disasters  of  the  state 
will  seem  to  them,  as  they  seemed  already  to  the 
multitude,  a proof  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  against 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Olympus.® 

The  extent  to  which  this  persecution  was  carried 
under  Aurelius  is  shown  by  records  fully  entitled  to 
our  reliance,  whence  we  learn  that  many  professors 
of  the  faith,  of  every  condition  and  of  either  sex, 

fiivov  Zri  ffw4ra^fv  6 *A/t/cA-^tios  rotJry  bnratrlWf  fj  iffvxpo\ov(rtav,  fj 
ivinro^clav’  roiovrSy  tori  Kcd  t6,  rovr^  rj  rav  SAo^v  <pvais 

v6(Tov^  ^ m^pce<riVj  ^ iiroRoA^v. 

* Thus  Seneca,  as  quoted  by  Augustin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  vi.  1 0. : 
**  Meminerimus  cultum  ejus  magis  ad  morem  quam  ad  rem  j>ertinere.’* 

^ M.  Aurel.  Comment,  xi.  3.:  pdi  narh  iroparo^tv,  d)S  oi  Xpur^ 
TtayoU 

• During  the  ages  of  persecution  the  Christian  apologists  very 
naturally  set  themselves  to  show  that  the  calamities  of  the  empire 
were  such  as  had  occurred  before,  and  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
new  religion.  So  Arnobius,  Gentes,  i.  4.;  **  Quando  est  hu- 
manum  genus  aquurum  diluviis  interemptum  ? non  ante  nos  ? 
quando  mundtis  incensus  in  favillas  et  cimres  dissolutus  est  ? non 
ante  nos?  quando  urbes  amplissimse  inarinis  coopertae  sunt  fluctibus? 
non  ante  nos  ? quando  cum  feris  bella,  et  prselia  cum  leonibus  gesta 
sunt  ? non  ante  nos?  ” 
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were  put  cruelly  to  death  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
Of  these  victims  Melitg,  bishop  of  Sardis, 


and  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  were  the 
most  distinguished  ; but  the  martyrdom  of  Pothlnus,  and 
Pothinus,  Ponticus  and  Blandina,  at  Lyons, 
has  been  commemorated  by  the  Church  with  no 
less  affectionate  devotion.*  The  rescripts  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  which  forbade  the  Christians  to  be 
sought  out,  and  menaced  their  accusers  with  punish- 
ment, were  abrogated  or  at  least  tacitly  disregarded 
by  terrified  fanatics.  The  activity,  indeed,  of  the 
persecution  seems  to  have  relaxed  towards  the  close 
of  this  reign ; but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  em- 
peror’s apparent  successes,  and  to  the  reviving  confi- 
dence of  his  subjects,  than  to  the  remorse  or  com- 
passion of  either.* 

Of  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  , imperial  philo- 
sopher a deeply-interesting  portraiture  is 
left  us  in  the  memorials  of  his  private  Me-  tioni*'  or 
ditations.  Amidst  the  toils  and  terrors  of 
the  Marcomannic  war,  in  the  camp  or  the 
military  station,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the 
slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  Aurelius  snatched  a few 
hours  from  his  labours  to  question  his  conscience  on 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  confirm  himself  in  the 
precepts  of  philosophy,  to  fortify  his  soul  against 
the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  the  dread  of  death.* 


' Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  ▼.  1-5.;  Snip.  Sever,  ii.  46.;  St.  Jerome,  CataL 
Script  c.  35.;  Rninart,  Acta  Martyrum  sincera. 

* That  such  was  the  early  Christian  tradition  appears  from  Ter- 
tnllian’s  statement,  that  Aurelias  checked  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  after  the  success  of  their  prayers  against  the  Quadi,  ai.d 
from  a letter  ascribed  to  him  also  favourable  to  them,  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Apology  of  Justin.  We  may  fairly  credit  the  tradition, 
while  we  question  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  on  which  it  pretends 
to  rest. 

* It  was  with  a bitter  sigh,  no  doubt,  that  Aurelius  constrained 
himself  to  believe  and  affirm  that  no  state  of  life  is  so  favourable  for 
philosophy  as  empire.  Comment,  xi.  7. ; ieopyh  irpo<rvl»T«t 
fti)  rival  AWriv  fiiou  inSBfaiv  t!s  ipiKoco^riv  oiries  ^KinjStiov,  its 
Ta&niv  iv  f vvv  lev  rvyx<’o'eis- 
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The  records  of  this  self-examination  extend  to  twelve 
books,  each  containing  numerous  remarks  or  maxims, 
generally  unconnected, involving  manifold  repetitions, 
and  presenting  thoughts  of  vfery  different  value ; but 
all  tending  to  establish  the  broad  principles  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  as  then  taught  and  understood. 
Aurelius  had  imbibed  the  learning  of  Rusticus,  of 
Sextus  the  son  of  Plutarch,  and  of  Apollonius,  of 
whom  we  have  no  special  knowledge ; but  of  the  sage 
Epictetus,  whom  he  most  studied  and  admired,  some 
remains  have  been  collected  by  which  his  own  posi- 
tion among  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients  is 
established,  and  which  disclose  the  true  basis  of  the 
imperial  philosophy.  The  point  of  interest  in  these 
works  is  the  place  they  hold  between  the  teaching  of 
the  earlier  philosophers,  and  that  of  the  revivalists  of 
Beaction  in  third  ccntury.  The  time  had  come  for 
u™  ^ strong  reaction  towards  positive  belief. 

The  Heathen  mythology  had  drawn  with  it 
in  its  fall  the  principles  even  of  natural  religion. 
But  this  decline  had  reached  its  limits.  In  default 
of  a better  system,  mythology  itself  might  again  rear 
its  head.  We  have  already  noticed  symptoms,  faint 
and  transient  perhaps,  of  such  an  impending  restora- 
tion. Even  had  the  revelation  of  Christianity  not 
been  made,  the  Nemesis  of  unbelief  would  doubtless 
have  raised  some  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
whelming  waters,  were  they  but  straws,  to  clutch  at ; 
and  the  abortive  efforts  of  Augustus  and  Domitian 
towards  a ritualistic  revival,  show  the  direction  in 
which  the  tide  of  opinion  or  sentiment  was  setting. 
But,  already  in  the  second  century,  the  positive 
teaching  of  the  Christians  had  reanimated  religious 
speculation  beyond  its  immediate  circle,  and  we 
may  trace  in  Epictetus  and  his  imperial  admirer  the 
effects  of  a moral  movement  which  it  will  not  be  un- 
just to  ascribe,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  influence  of 
St.  Paul  and  his  Master.  Both  Epictetus  and  Aure- 
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Hus  recognise  fully  the  personal  existence  of  Deity  ; 
neither  the  concrete  divinities  of  Heathen  legend,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  any  single  and  infinite  existence 
on  the  other,  but  rather  a multitude  of  abstract  es- 
sences, the  nature  and  distinctions  of  which  are 
wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  human  definition.*  This 
cordi^  belief  in  God  as  a moral  Intelligence,  is  a 
step  decidedly  in  advance  of  Seneca,  and  amounts, 
indeed,  almost  to  a negation  of  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  older  Porch,  the  pre-eminence  of  a 
blind  and  soulless  Fate.  There  is  some  advance, 
indeed,  in  Aurelius  beyond  Epictetus  ; the  pupil  is 
wiser  than  his  master,  and  seems  to  arrive  at  a 
genuine  conviction  of  a moral  Providence.  Never- 
theless, on  one  important  point,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  fallen  behind  Seneca.  Their  hold  of  the 
doctrine  of  a future  life  appears  even  fainter  than 
his.  Epictetus,  indeed,  hardly  ventures  to  regard  it 
at  all ; Aurelius,  more  hopeful,  more  loving,  more 
ardent,  seems  to  cherish  the  fond  aspiration,  though 
he  dares  not  assert  it  as  a dogma.®  But  for  this  ap- 
parent falling-oflf  a sufficient  reason  may  be  assigned. 
The  later  Stoics  had  attained  a clearer  idea  of  the 
personality  of  God,  with  a higher  conception  of  His 
greatness  and  purity.  They  could  not  rest  in  the 
pantheism  of  an  earlier  age ; immortality,  in  their 
view,  must  be  personal  and  individual,  if  it  exist 
at  all.  But  the  temper  of  the  age,  as  of  every  age 
of  declining  civilization,  was  deeply  infected  with 
the  principles  of  materialism : it  required  faith  in 
the  specific  dogma  of  the  Christian  Resurrection  to 
allay  its  feverish  distrust  in  a future  state  of  being. 
In  the  next  century,  the  mellow  Stoicism  of  these 

* Thus  Comment,  iii.  13.:  oi  yhp  iv6piiirtp6v  rt  &vev  rijs  ^irl  rh  6(!a 
<rvvcmo<popas  tS  xpd^fis.  v.  7.  on  the  duty  of  simple  prayer  to  the 
gods.  vi.  10.:  o40v,  /cal  tiiOTaSu,  icol  ry  SiotKovmi'  i.e.  provi- 

dence. vi.  23. : 4<p'  Sircuri  Si)  fftoOs  4tnK<^^ov.  vi.  29. : cuSou  Bfous. 

" Comp.  Comment,  iv.  32.,  v.  13.,  vL  15.  28.,  viii.  58.,  x.  28. 
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amiable  enthusiasts  was  supplanted,  in  turn,  by  the 
New  Platonism,  which  advanced  from  the  faint  ap- 
prehension of  a personal  deity  to  a grasp  of  his  attri- 
butes and  nature  ; which  embraced  a distinct  belief , 
in  the  emanation  of  the  soul  from  him,  and  yearned 
for  reunion  with  him.  The  errors  of  the  Alexan- 
drian School,  fantastic  as  they  were,  served  to  pre- 
pare mankind  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  Thus 
it  was  that  Philosophy  and  Religion  at  last  united  on 
the  solid  ground  of  an  intelligent  faith  in  God.  On 
this  ground  was  raised  the  structure  of  the  Athan- 
asian  theology.  The  clouds  and  fogbanks  of  Plotinus 
and  Porphyry,  of  Julian  and  Lihanius,  were  replaced 
by  the  enduring  fabric  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity. 

Few  books  leave  a profounder  impression  of 
melancholy  than  the  Commentaries  of  the 
good  Aurelius.  With  our  knowledge  of 
tioni  *'  or  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
ASl-'eii^  compiled,  the  pangs  of  society  around  him, 
the  vexations  he  personally  sutfered,  and 
the  lack  of  spiritual  hope  to  which  his  own  doctrines 
condemned  him,  it  is  sad  rather  than  cheering  to 
note  the  stern  self-repression  which  forbids,  through- 
out these  private  Meditations,  the  utterance  of  a 
single  complaint,  the  heaving  of  a single  sigh.  One 
strong  burst  of  natural  feeling  would  be  a relief  to 
the  reader,  as  it  would  have  been  doubtless  to  the 
writer  himself.  One  passionate  reference  to  the 
troubles  of  the  empire,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  his  own  endurance,  with  its  transient  gleams 
of  success  and  hopes  of  triumph,  would  have  im- 
parted a more  general  interest  to  reflections  which 
now  address  themselves  only  here  and  there  to  a few 
abstract  reasoners.*  But  no!  the  imperial  theorist 

* The  “ Commentaries  ” abound,  however,  in  noble  reflections  on 
the  duties  of  the  ruler  towards  his  people.  Comp.  vi.  29.:  nh  anoKai- 
(rafKiffpi,  fjL^  vii.  36.:  SacriAifcbi',  t5  fiiv  ■KpdTTtiv,  kukws  Si 

iucoifiv.  vi.  54.:  rh  ry  apijyfi  /lii  aifuptpov,  oBSf  tjj  /mXio-crp  (Tu/jiftpti. 
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will  live  and  die  a martyr  to  his  theory.  The  Chris- 
tians in  the  arena  of  Lugdunum  suflFered,  perhaps,  no 
greater  torments.  Nor  was  the  temper  of  Aurelius 
naturally  hard  and  unbending.  It  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  feminine  in  its  softness.  He  imbibed 
his  religious  feelings  from  his  mother,  his  views  of 
morals  and  philosophy  from  his  teachers;  he  was 
like  wax  in  the  hands  of  those  he  loved,  and  he  loved 
all  who  showed  love  towards  him,  and  some  even 
who  should  have  loved  him  but  did  not.*  In  his 
public  career  he  betrayed  a little  weakness ; in  his 
domestic  relations  his  infirmity  was  still  more  conspi- 
cuous. Even  his  Meditations,  with  their  anxious 
and  importunate  scruples,  seem  to  betray  some  want 
of  decision,  some  littleness  of  view  and  purpose.  We 
must  smile  at  the  fervour  with  which  the  wisest  of 
princes  exhorts  himself  to  rise  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing.* To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind  the  conviction  of 
the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  is  a hard  lesson  for  all ; 
it  was  hard  even  for  the  slave  Epictetus,  harder, 
surely,  for  the  emperor  Aurelius.  It  is  hard  for  a 
Christian,  much  harder  for  a Pagan ; hard  for  those 
who  look  for  substantial  glories  hereafter ; hardest  of 
all  for  such  as  have  no  hope  beyond  the  grave ; or,  if 
they  dare  to  cherish  their  yearning  in  secret,  are 
forbidden  by  their  theories  to  give  it  utterance. 
Nevertheless,  the  constant  recurrence  of  this  theme 
in  the  work  before  us,  and  the  variety  of  argument 
and  illustration  with  which  it  is  enforced,  disclose  a 
weakness  which  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked.*  He 
who  would  exact  from  himself  and  us  so  high  a 
standard  of  purity  and  self-renunciation,  while  he 
limits  us  so  strictly  to  the  resources  of  oiu:  own 

* M.  Aarel.  Comment.  L 3.:  firrrpbi  rh  Btoa-efiis.  Ilia 

special  obligations  to  each  of  his  teachers,  Dioguetus,  Rasticus, 
^xtns  of  Chteronea,  Apollonius,  &c.,  are  acknowledged  in  turn. 

* Comment,  v.  1.;  6p9pou  Sray  SwrSKVttt  irp6xt‘pov  l(rrai, 

OTt  firl  ivBptiirov  iydpofuu. 

* Comment,  iii.  5.,  It.  3.  32.  38.,  T.  33.,  vi.  13.  15.  34.,  X.  28. 
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strength  and  virtue,  discarding  all  the  aid  of  a higher 
power,  which  even  the  Heathen  passionately  de- 
manded, should  have  been  himself  stronger,  firmer, 
and  more  self-supporting. 

Yet  once  more,  in  justice  to  this  paragon  of 
General  hope-  Heathen  excellence,  let  us  remember  that 
riTtyTtSa'"'  Aurelius  represents  the  decrepitude  of  his 
*"•  era.  He  is  hopeless  because  the  age  is 

hopeless.  He  cannot  rise  beyond  the  sphere  of 
ideas  around  him.  The  Heathen  world  looked  for 
no  renovation  of  a society  which  was  visibly  perish- 
ing before  its  face.  The  idea  of  a constant  advance 
of  mankind  towards  perfection  had  never  formed  an 
element  in  its  aspirations ; and  now,  when  the  po- 
pular notion  of  its  degeneration  was  actually  realized, 
it  accepted  its  apparent  destiny  without  a murmur. 
Even  the  Christians  could  with  difficulty  surmount 
these  desponding  anticipations.  To  them,  also,  the 
decline  of  society  was  fully  manifest ; nor  did  they 
regard  the  diffusion  of  religious  truth  as  a means  of 
cure  and  restoration.  They  believed  that  the  Deity 
would  take  up  his  abode  in  the  soul  of  the  earnest 
Christian ; they  were  convinced  of  the  power  of  at- 
taining personally  the  closest  union  with  the  Spirit  of 
God ; they  gloried  in  the  assurance  of  a future  ex- 
altation to  the  mansion  of  their  Father  in  heaven, 
through  the  strength  which  He  alone  could  furnish, 
or  the  change  which  He  alone  could  work  in  them. 
And  this  assurance,  warmly  embraced,  might  render 
them  cheerful  and  even  triumphant  amidst  the  pub- 
lic calamities,  and  in  their  own  pains  and  martyr- 
doms. But  they  expected  no  general  revival  of 
society  through  the  purer  morality  of  the  Gospel ; no 
fructifying  of  the  blessed  seed  in  the  bosom  of  an 
effete  civilization.  For  such  a progress  and  result 
no  time,  as  they  anticipated,  would  be  allowed,  for 
the  end  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  at  band ; the 
outward  frame  of  law  and  order  was  only  upheld,  in 
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their  view,  by  the  continued  existence  of  the  empire ; 
stricken  and  shaken  as  that  framework  was,  it  could 
not  long  endure,  and  on  its  fall  would  follow  the  dis- 
solution of  the  divine  creation,  the  conflagration  of  ' 
the  universe,  the  end  of  all  things.  To  Justin  and 
Tertullian,  to  Origen  and  Arnobius,  a revelation  of 
the  impending  establishment  of  Christianity  would 
have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  as  to  Aurelius 
himself. 

In  my  first  chapter  I indicated  this  momentous 
revolution  as  the  period  to  which  I pur- 
posed  to  conduct  my  history  of  the  Komans 
under  the  Empire.  I had  hoped  to  entwine  with 
my  relation  of  events,  and  my  review  of  literature 
and  manners,  an  account  of  the  change  of  opinion 
by  which  a positive  belief  in  religious  dogmas  was 
evolved  from  the  chaos  of  doubt,  or  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  baffled  incredulity ; to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  moral  transformation  from  the  day  when  the 
High  Priest  of  Jupiter,  the  head  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy, the  chief  interpreter  of  divine  things  to  the 
Pagan  conscience,  declared  before  the  assembled 
senators  that  Immortality  was  a dream,  and  future 
Retribution  a fable,  to  that  when  the  Emperor,  the 
Chief  of  the  State,  the  head  of  the  newly  established 
Church  of  the  Christians,  presided  over  a general 
council  of  bishops,  and  aflBrmed  at  its  bidding  the 
transcendent  mystery  of  a Triune  Deity.  But  I have 
learnt  by  a tri£d  of  many  years  to  distrust  my  quali- 
fications for  so  grave  a task.  And  other  cares  im- 
pede me,  other  duties  warn  me  to  desist.  I have 
now  reached  the  point  at  which  the  narrative  of  my 
great  predecessor  Gibbon  commences,  and  much  as  I 
regret  that  the  crisis  should  be  unfolded  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  by  one  who,  unhappy  in  his  school  and  in 
his  masters,  in  his  moral  views  and  spiritual  train- 
ing,  approached  it,  with  all  his  mighty  powers,  under 
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a cloud  cf  ignoble  prejudices,  I forbear  myself  from 
entering  the  lists  in  which  he  has  long  stalked  alone 
and  unchallenged.  The  work  I now  offer  as  com- 
pleted, embraces  what  may  be  loosely  designated  the 
constitutional  period  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  ex- 
tending from  the  graceful  primacy  of  Fompeius  to 
the  barbarian  despotism  of  the  sou  of  Aurelius. 
That  it  should  be  permanently  accepted  as  the  Eng- 
lish History  of  the  Upper  Empire  is  more  than  I 
venture  to  anticipate  ; but  I shall  not  regi-et  its 
being  in  due  season  supplanted,  if  I lead  a successor 
of  firmer  grasp  and  wider  vision  to  sift  our  records 
in  a critical  and  independent  spirit. 
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ABO 

A BO  ABUS,  king  of  Osrhoene.histreacli- 
erous  counsel  to  Crassus,  U.  Ifi.  Es- 
capes to  the  Parthian  camp,  1&. 

Abganis,  kingof  Edessa, submits  to  Trajan, 
Tlil.  ML 

Abilene,  ethnarchy  of,  v.  417. 

Accius,  his  plays,  ill.  1~23. 

Aoco,  Caesar’s  execution  of,  L & 

Acerronia,  slain  by  mistake  for  Agrippina, 
Vi.  315. 

Achaia,  extent  of  the  Roman  province  of, 

L 2Q»  The  government  of,  assigned  by 
P.  Olodius  to  Piso,  :i‘J4.  Under  Anplus 
Glandius,  ii.  272.  Occupied  by  Cffisar, 
273.  Greece  proper  and  the  islands,  not 
made  aprovince^ore  the  time  of  Julius 
C»sar,  iv.  UL  Its  limits  obscurely  de- 
fined by  Strabo,  177.  Consigned  by 
Augustus  to  the  senate.  177.  Its  fteedom 
pn^aimed  by  Nero,  vii.  22.  Again  re- 
duced to  a province  by  Vespasian.  271. 

Achillas,  minister  of  Ptolenuens  XII.,  in- 
vitee Pompeius  to  .iVlexandria,  ii.  302. 
Carries  Pompeius  ashore,  302.  Attacks 
Caesar,  2M.  Assassinated  by  Ganyniedes, 
318. 

Acilius  Glabrio,  ex-consul,  condemned  for 
fighting  in  the  amphitheatre,  vii.  382. 
Exiled  by  Domitian  for  J udaism  or  Chris- 
tianity, 383. 

Acratus,  Nero's  agent  for  plundering  Greece 
and  Asia  of  their  works  of  art,  vi.  360. 

Acta  dluma,  or  public  journals,  iv.  409. 
Burlesqued  in  tte  Satiriconof  Petronius, 
410. 

Acte,  Nero’s  mistress,  vi.  280-310.  Warns 
him  against  Agrippina,  312.  Assists  at 
his  obe^uies,  vii.  42. 

Actian  games,  foundation  of  the,  iii.  329. 

Actium,  the,  or  temple  of  Apollo,  ill.  318. 
Position  of  Antonins  a»,  .318.  TTie battle 
of  Actium,  322.  Results  produced  by 
this  battle,  .32.1.  Date  of  the  battle,  327. 
foundation  of  the  city  of  NioopoUs  at 
Actium,  327. 

Adcautuannus,  king  of  the  Sotlates,  sub- 
mits to  P.  Clodius,  L 313. 

Ad  Fines,  or  Avigliona,  the  boundary  of 
Italy  at,  iv.  113. 

B B 


JSU 

Addon , governor  of  Artagira,  treacherously 
wounds  Caius  Cmsar,  iv.  286. 

Admiuius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  solicit* 
Caius  Cssar  for  a share  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cunobelinus,  vi.  225.  Detained  at 
Roipe,  89. 

Adrumetum  held  by  Considius  for  the  re- 
publicans, ii,  352.  Sum  exacted  by  Cesar 
from  the  citizens,  367. 

Aduatucl,  their  city  taken  by  the  Cimbri 

■ ' and  l^urones.  1. 207.  Allies  of  the  Nervii, 

, , 286.  Bednced  by  Caesar,  295,296.  Attack 
Q.  Cicero’s  camp,  486i  Their  head- 
quarters occupied  by  Ceesar,  and  attacked 
by  the  Germans,  423,  434. 

Adultery,  ancient  Homan  punishment  for, 
V.  291.  Disgraceful  method  of  obtaining 
impunity,  292.  Tiberius’s  edict,  closing 
this  meaps  of  retreat,  292.  The  laws  of 
adultery  enforced  by  Domitian,  ril.  361. 

.Jldiles,  the,  under  the  empire,  iv. 

Alui,  honoured  by  the  Romans  with  the 
title  of  brothers,  L 222  note,  221.  Their 
ascendancy  in  Gaul,  242.  Threatened 
by  the  Sequani  and  Arverni,  242.  De- 
feated by  the  Sequani  and  Suevi,  243. 
Supported  by  Borne,  24S,  The  Helvetii 
march  through  their  territory,  257,  260. 
Their  friendship  with  the  Boii,"5B3:  il. 
41.  Resume  their  ascendancy,  i.  289. 
Their  fidelity  to  Rome,  422  ; ii.  43-  Their 
divisions  and  vacillation,  51.  Massacre 
the  Roman  settlers,  are  reduced,  and 
pardoned,  53.  Revolt  again,  57-59.  De- 
feated by  Labienus,  58.  Caesar’s  leniency 
to  them,  22,  Revolt  under  Julius 
crovir.v.  305.  Suppressed  bv  Siliiis,  306. 

3!gina,  its  condition  nnder  Augustus,  v,  2. 

.Sgitna,  Ligurian  town  of,  sacked,  L 200. 

,£lian  law  repealed,  L 182. 

,£lia  Petina,  married  to  and  divorced  by 
Claudius,  vi.  136.  Narcissus  recommends 
their  re-marriage,  184. 

.Slia  Capitolina,  Jerusalem  ocenpied  by  the 
Roman  colony  of,  viil.  177. 

.Shan  and  Fufian  laws  repealed  by  Clodius. 
LlfiL 

^Uus  Gallus,  his  expedition  against  the 
Arabians,  iv.  152,  156. 
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Julius  Lamia,  detained  at  Rome  by  Tiberina 
from  lii»  jirovlnce  of  Syria,  v.  a'J7. 

jGiitie  Saturiiinus,  tiungfrom  tbe  Torpeian 
rock  for  a libel  on  Tiberius,  v.  27H. 

,a;milian  Gardens  (the  residence  of  Tigel- 
linus),  breaking  out  of  tbe  tire  of  Rome 
In  them  a second  time,  vi.  347. 

JEneid  ’ of  Virgil,  v.  10,3.  Tlie  glorification 
of  the  Romans  and  of  Augustus,  10.3. 
The  religious  idea  which  )>ervadce  H,  KKt. 
Its  vindication  of  monarchy,  104.  An- 
gustus  shadowed  forth  in  iEneas,  106. 

frarium,  the  public,  and  the  fiscus  of  the 
emperor,  iv.  46. 

iEthiopions,  the,  invade  Egypt,  and  are 
repulsed  by  Petronine,  iv.  158. 

Afer.  See  Domitius. 

AfiajiiuB,  L.,  Pompeian,  elected  consul,  L 
160.  Cicero'aopiniQn  of  him.  161.  Wishes 
'to  confer  on  Pompeius  the  legation  to 
Egypt,  350.  Caesar's  opinion  of  him  as  a 
general,  ii.  17-i.  His  civil  and  military 
capacity,  17,5.  His  campaign  in  Spain, 
176.  His  camp  near  Iler^,  1H3.  Checks 
Csesar,  186.  Prepares  to  retreat  from 
Ilenla,  191.  Retreats,  and  is  closely 
followed  by  Caesar,  192.  The  two  armies 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  200.  Capitu- 
lates to  Caesar,  1 90-202.  Re-joins  Pom- 
peius, 242.  Suspected  by  tbe  Pompeians, 
282.  Joins  Cato  at  Hyrrachium,  309. 
His  death,  36^  3£fi. 

Afranius  Potitus,  devotes  his  life  for  the 
recovery  of  the  emperor  Cains,  v.  360. 

Africa,  province  of,  placed  under  the  care 
of  Tubero,  il.  127.  State  of  the  province 
In  B.c.  ^ 213.  Campaign  of  Curio,  213. 
216-  Assigned  to  Augustus,  iii.  195. 
Held  by  Lepidus,  235,  24,3.  Committed 
by  Augustus  to  Statilius  Taurus,  274. 
Constituted  by  Augustus  a senatoriau 
province,  iv.  lAL  Its  corn-trade,  wealth, 
and  tranquillity,  147.  Population  of  the 
province  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  422. 
Its  state  in  a.d.  17,  v.  IB3.  Exploits  of 
Taefarinas,  184.  Who  is  defeated  by 
Furius  Camillus,  184.  Fresh  incursions 
of  Taefarinas,  303.  Two  legions  sta- 
tioned in,  277. 

Agamemnon,  a nickname  of  Pompeius,  11. 

2H2. 

Agathe,  withdrawn  from  the  supremacy  of 
Massilia,  iv.  128. 

Agendicum,  legions  stationed  by  Csesar  at, 
L 436. 

Age'rinus,  announces  to  Nero  Agrippina's 
escape  from  drowning,  vi.  315. 

Agon  Capitolinas,  quimiuennial  contests  in 
music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  instituted 
by  Domition,  vii.  891-393. 

Agrana,  in  Arabia,  taken  by  the  Romans 
under  ACllus  Gallus,  iv.  155. 

Agrarian  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  L 10. 
Strength  derived  by  the  state  from  these 
concessions,  IL  The  agrarian  law  of 
Servilius  RtUlus,  104.  Attempts  of  Pom- 


peius to  obtain  an  agrarian  law  for  bis 
veterans,  160.  Ca-sar’s  agrarian  bill,  172. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Lucius  Antonios, 
iii.  U9. 

Agri  Heenmates,  tithe  land,  under  Angus- 
tus,  iv.  241. . Under  Trajan,  viii.  2L 

Agricola,  C.  Julius,  commands  trie  xxth 
legion  in  Britain,  vii.  322.  Govehts 
Aquitanis,  323.  Becomes  consul,  823. 
Betroths  his  daughter  to  Tacitus,  323 
note.  His  campaigns  In  Britain.  323, 
824.  Kstabllsbcs  himself  on  tbe  Tyne 
and  Solway,  324-326.  Battle  of  the 
Grampians,  326-329.  His  intended  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Britain, SSil  Recalled 
by  Ilomitian,  who  Is  jealous  of  him,  331, 
hSU,  Has  triumphal  houours,  and  retires 
from  public  life,  333.  Compared  with 
Corbnlo,  334.  His  death  ascribed  to 
Domitian,  402.  405. 

Agricola,  Calpnrnins,  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Britain,  viii.  324.  Attacks 
the  Caledouisns,  324. 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanius,  bis  origin  and 
early  career,  iii. ‘JILkfifi.  Supports  Augus- 
tus from  the  first,  103.  His  destiny  pre- 
dicted, 108-  Prosecutes  Cassius  for  tbe 
murder  of  Ca-sar,  199.  At  Philippi,  212. 
At  Perusia,  242.  Advances  to  confront 
Antonius,  245.  His  victories  in  Aqui- 
tnnia,  269.  Constructs  the  J ulian  Haven, 
260-262.  Defeats  a Pompeian  fleet,  264. 
Completely  defeats  Sextus  Pompeius, 
266.  315.  His  ledilcship,  302-304.  Com- 
mands a squadron  of  Octavius’s  fleet  at 
the  batticot  Actliim,  316. 322.  Entrusted 
with  the  government  of  Rome  during 
the  absence  of  Octavius,  3311.  A ‘ceru- 
lean banner  ’ conferred  on  him  by  Octa- 
vius, 394.  Said  to  hav  e urged  Augustus 
to  resign  his  power,  403  : iv.  186. 
Governs  Rome  during  the  retirement  of 
Augustus,  iii.  453.  Quells  a revolt  in 
Aquitanla,  iv.  121.  Consul  and  censor 
with  Octavius,  Iii.  408. 469.  Completely 
rwluoes  Spain,  iv.  1 19,  121.  Marries 
Marcella,  iii.  411 ; iv.  185.  Governor  of 
Rome,  iii,  418.  His  Pantheon  .421.  The 
presumptive  successor  to  Augustas,  420- 
422.  His  military  roads  in  Gaul,  iv. 
183.  Less  popular  than  Marcellas,  186. 
Sent  by  Augustus  on  a mission  to  the 
East,  188,  224.  Marries  Julia,  19*2.  His 
uneasy  relations  with  Augustus,  193, 
194.  His  children  by  Julia,  195.  He- 
presses  an  outbreak  of  the  Cantabrians, 
196.  Tribune,  200.  His  eons  adopted 
by  Augustus,  215.  Visited  in  Syria  by 
Herod,  who  leads  him  through  Judea, 
224.  Settles  the  atTairs  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  tbe  Bosphorus,  225.  Favours  granted 
by  him  to  the  Jews,  226.  His  harsh 
treatment  of  the  Ilienses,  226.  Rctums 
to  Romo,  and  declines  a triumph,  227. 
His  last  campaign  in  Pannonia,  227. 
His  death  and  character,  228,  229.  His 
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family,  232.  Completion  of  the  hall  of 
Agrippa,  257.  His  ‘ Orbis  Pictiis,’  or 
map  of  the  world,  iii.  ; iv.  402.  His 
baths  at  Rome,  vii.  •Ja.'l. 

Agrippa  Postumus,  youngest  child  of  M. 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  his  birth,  iv.  2;i2. 
Adopted  into  the  Julian  family  by  Au- 
gustus, 289.  His  mental  and  Ixxlily 
defects,  32.3.  Banished  to  Plannsia.  :i2j. 
Reported  visit  of  Augustus  to  him,  3oti, 
3'i7.  Put  to  death  on  the  accession  of 
Tiberius,  v.  1.14. 

Agrippa,  Clemens  the  false,  v.  218. 

Agrijipa,  son  of  Berenice.  See  Herod 
Agrippa. 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia, 
married  to  Ocrmanicus,  iv.  328.  aM  : v. 
148.  Her  masculine  spirit,  147,  liiO,  317. 
Awakens  Tiberius's  jealousy  by  her  ad- 
dress to  the  legionaries,  Kill,  182.  Her 
numerous  family,  l.W.  Accompanies 
Germanicustothe  Ea-st,  182.  Plancina  s 
rivalry,  189.  Dying  charge  of  (iermau- 
icus  to  her,  19U.  Comes  to  Rome  with 
his  remains,  202.  Praises  and  aeciaraa- 
tions  lavished  on  her  and  her  children 
by  the  j^ple,  206.  Enmity  of  Tiberius  I 
and  Sejanue  to  her,  318.  Her  ruin  I 
plotted  by  Sejanus,  330.  Quarrel  with 
Tiberius,  330-332.  Suspicions  against 
her  instilled  by  Sejanus,  333.  Tiberius  ' 
complains  of  her  to  the  senate,  3.56.  She  , 
is  banished  to  Pandatcria,  3.')7.  Starves 
herself,  382.  Her  remains  excluded  from  [ 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Ciesars,  but  subse-  j 
quently  honourably  interred  by  Coius, 
383. 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  married  (Ij  to  Crispus  Pas- 
sienus,  vi.  263 : to  L.  Domitius,  by 

whom  she  has  Nero,  v.  396  : vi.  264. 
Exiled  by  Caius,  81.  Recalled  by  Claudi- 
us, 97,  105.  144.  Her  son  Lucius  Domi- 
tius^fNero),  IBO.  Her  feud  with  Mes- 
salina,  HIL  In  league  with  the  freedmen 
of  Claudius  against  Messalina,  163,  169, 
177.  Her  memoirs,  162.  Her  ambition 
and  artilices,  118.  Betroths  Oefavia  to 
Nero,  and  gains  over  Vitellius,  178,  183. 
Her  marriage  with  Claudius,  181.  Re- 
calls Seneca  from  exile,  183.  Causes  the 
death  of  Lollia,  and  the  exile  of  Cal- 
pumia,  184.  Pallas,  her  panimour,  184. 
Courts  the  army,  and  founds  Colonia 
Agrippineiifis,  1 86.  Affects  to  be  a 

partner  in  the  empire,  IBL  Her  in- 
creasing influence,  189,  192.  Procures 
the  condemnation  of  Statilius  Taurus, 
193.  Her  further  triumphs,  125.  Em- 
plovs  delators  agalust  Domitia  Lepida, 
who  is  executed,  L21L  Poisons  Claudius, 
198.  Her  measures  for  the  succession  of 
Nero,  2011.  Present  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  British  captives  at  Rome,  214.  Her 
eilueation  of  Nero,  265.  Appoints  Bur- 
rhus and  iSeneca  his  tutors,  297.  Con- 


tests with  the  senate  for  influence  over 
her  son,  273-27,5.  Her  arrogance,  278. 
Seneca  and  Burrhus  combine  against  her, 
279.  She  quarrels  with  Acte,  280.  Dis- 
ginccuf  Pallas,  and  alarm  and  menaces 
of  -Agrippina,  283.  Her  dissension  with 
Nero,  and  spirited  defence  of  herself, 
290-294.  The  charges  against  her  de- 
clared unfounded,  293.  Detested  by  the 
Romans,  311.  Intrigues  of  Poppma 
against  her,  312.  Retires  from  court, 
313.  Failure  of  an  attempt  to  destroy 
her,  314.  Her  murder  and  burial,  316- 
319. 

Akiba,  the  rabbi,  his  typical  character, 
viiL  173.  Nominates  Barcochebas  to  the 
cliiefshiu  of  the  Jewish  neonle.  175.  His 
cruel  death,  176. 

Alauda,  Ceesar's  Gaulish  legion  so  named, 
il.  122, 

Alba,  house  of  Pompeius  at,  L 187 ; ii.  119. 
Sides  with  Augustus,  iii.  143. 144.  Domi- 
tian's  villa  at,  vil.  373. 

Albani,  the,  submit  to  Trajan,  viil.  160. 

Alblcl,  the,  aid  the  Massilians  against  the 
Ctesarians,  il.  190,  205. 

Albinus,  his  attempt  on  Spain,  and  death, 
vii.  105. 

Albucilla,  wife  of  Satrine,  executed  for 
majestos,  v.  388,  389. 

Alcantara,  Trajan’s  bridge  at,  viU.  62. 

Alesia,  its  site,  siege,  and  capture,  by 
Ca^r,  ii.  63-66. 

Ale.vander  the  Great,  his  statue  at  Gades, 
L 2iL  Answer  of  the  Gaulish  chieftains 
to  him,  237.  His  tomb  at  Alexandria 
visited  by  Cmsar,  il.  31 5.  And  by  An- 
gustns,  iii.  3.14.  Germanicus  compared 
to  him,  V.  197. 

Alexander,  sun  of  Antonins  and  Cleopatra, 
the  kingdoms  of  Armenia,  Parthia,  and 
Media  assigned  by  Antonins  to,  iii.  295. 
Betrothed  to  Jotape,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Media,  306. 

Alexander  Tiberius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  de- 
clares for  Vespasian,  vii.  115.  The 
second  procurator  in  Judea,  193. 

Alexander,  son  of  Aristobolus,  carried  by 
Pompeius  to  Rome,  iii.  374.  Put  to 
death,  377. 

Alexander,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  re- 
f-toyed to  liberty,  iv,  224.  Put  to  death 
by  his  father.  2M. 

Alexandria  Julius,  takes  part  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Sclcucia,  viii.  163.  164. 

-Alexandria  and  the  Alexandrians  give  law 
to  Egypt,  L 375.  The  Alexandrians 
contemptible  ns  a soldiery,  376.  Conflict 
between  them  and  Ctesor’s  soldiers,  il. 
313.  Their  chaiy:ter,  316.  Rise  against 
Ca?sar,  2151  IVho  bums  the  Egyptian 
fleet  and,  accidenriilly,  part  of  the  li- 
brary. 317.  Submission  of  the  Alexan. 
drians  to  Caesar.  322.  Extravagant 
conduct  of  Antonins  at  Alexandria,  iii. 
292.  The  city  described,  298,  3liu.  En- 
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tercd  by  Octavlns,  338.  A Romim  legion 
quartered  in,  S/iS.  Deprived  of  its  mu- 
nicipal privileges  by  Augiistus,  3.'>3. 
Jews  a third  part  of  the  popiilntion.yia, 
Com-flecta  of  Alexandria,  iv.  il2£  The 
Jews  at  Alexandria  insulted  by  the  na- 
tives, vl.  40,  And  by  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, Avilins  Flaccus,  4iL  Consequent 
riot  and  disgrace  of  Flaccus,  Dis- 
turbances caused  by  a remnant  of  the 
Zealots  from  Jenisnlcra,  vlii.  110.  The 
city  visited  by  Hadrian,  'Jl.*).  Character 
of  its  university,  d34.  Uadrian's  ac- 
count of  the  people,  '^3fi.  Their  ingra- 
titude to  him,  23n.  240.  Dion  Chrysos- 
tom’s* Oration  on  the  Alexandrians. ’ 240. 

Aliso,  a Homan  station  near  the  Rliine, 
erected  by  Dnisus,  Iv,  24fi.  Varus  fails 
to  reach  it,  348.  Abandoned  by  its  gar- 
rison, .349.  Its  position,  3iii  nole. 

Alledius  proposes  to  lepilise  tlie  marriage 
of  uncle  and  niece,  181. 

Allia,  a name  of  evil  omen,  L 193. 

Allies,  Roman,  comprehension  of,  in  the 
state,  L S. 

Allobroges,  intercourse  of  the  Catillnarian 
conspirators,  with  the,  i,  1 1 ■1.  Defeated 
by  Fablus,  201.  Absorbed  into  tfie 
Provinct,  2Q2,  Send  envoys  to  Rome  and 
reveal  Catalina's  offers  to  Cicero,  215, 
21fi.  Resist  and  are  subdual,  21 7.  Their 
territory,  222.  Geneva,  their  frontler- 
town,  2.M.  The  Helvetll  detennine  to 
force  their  way  through  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges,  2.'>1.  Defeated  by 
Pomptlnns,  2,'i9.  Compelled  by  Ciesar  to 
furnish  provisions  to  the  Helvetii,  2fi4. 
Their  endeavours  to  prevent  Cmsar  from 
crossing  the  Rhone,  ii.  lliL 

ADno,  the  river,  the  * mother  of  the  gods  ’ 
of  the  Gauls,  vi.  297. 

Alpinulns,  Julius,  the  Helvetian  chief,  put 
to  death  by  Valens,  vii.  81L 

Alps,  operations  of  .Augustus,  for  securing 
the  passes  of  the,  iv.  1 41.  The  Pennine 
Alps,  L 304. 

Ambriani,  a Belgian  tribe,  join  the  con- 
fedeiacy  against  the  Homans,  i.  281. 
Submit  to  Cic-sar,  28H. 

Ambiliati,  the,  join  a maritime  confede- 
racy against  Cmsar.  L 3o7. 

Ambiorlx,  chief  of  the  Eburoncs,  L 421. 
Attacks  the  Romans,  421.  HU  courage 
and  craft,  421.  Destroys  two  legions, 
422.  Surrounds  Q.  Cicero's  camp,  423. 
Hie  defeat  and  escape,  430.  Ceesar  issues 
forthinquestofhim.iiL  Eludes Cmsar, 
43.1.  LeJuls  the  remnant  of  the  Ebu- 
roncs, ii.  Ii. 

Ambrones,  the.  destroyed  by  Marius,  L 2HL 

Amphipolis,  camp  of  the  triumvirs  at,  iii. 
225. 

Amphitheatre,  the,  of  the  Romans.  See 
Circus. 

Ampiua,  prevented  by  Caesar  from  robbing 
the  temple  of  Ephesus,  ii.  311. 


Amyntas,  minister  and  general  of  Delo- 
taruB,  receives  the  throne  of  Plsldia  from 
Antonins,  iil.  2.'>4.  Abandons  Antonius 
and  joins  the  Cmsarians,  319.  Dcsorta 
tlie  senatorinn  party  for  Antonius,  iv. 
Hi7.  Confirmed  in  bis  kingdom  by 
Augustus,  107. 

Ananas,  or  Annas,  high  priest  of  Jeru- 
Bulem,  a chief  of  the  llenxlians,  vii.  202. 
Insultetl  and  menaced  by  the  Zealots, 
222.  Muniered  by  them,  224. 

Ancalitai,  a British  tribe,  submit  to  Crnsar, 
L417. 

Ancestors,  wax  elBgicsof,  of  distinguished 
Homans,  iv.  lili. 

Ancona,  Trajan’s  arch  at,  viil.  S2. 

Ancyra,  monument  of  Augustus  at,  iv. 
3A9. 

Audi,  a tribe  of  Gauls,  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  Romans.  L 298,  3()C.  Revolt  of, 
suppressed,  v.  3(i.'i. 

Anglesey,  rout  of  the  Druids  by  Suetonius 
Paullinus  in,  vi.  2,V). 

Anicius  Cerealls,  proposes  a temple  to 
Nero,  vl.  aid.  Put  to  death  bv  him,  382. 

Anicetus,  Nero’s  commander  of  the  fleet 
at  Misenum,  undertakes  the  murder  of 
Agrippina,  vi.  314.  31(1.  Pretends  an 
Intrigue  with  Octavia,  340. 

Annali.s.  pnetor,  his  proscription  and  death, 
iii.  201. 

Annalis  lex.  Hi.  188. 

Annia,  Cinna's  widow,  divorced  by  Piso, 

LBL 

Annican  family,  raised  to  the  consulate  by 
the  Ciesars,  vii.  U1  niite, 

Anteius,  sus|)cct«l  by  Nero,  as  a friend  of 
Agrippina  8,  vii.  2L 

Antigonu,i.  son  of  Aristobulns,  carried  by 
PomiK-ius  0.8  a hostage  to  Rome.  iii.  ,374. 
Invades  Palestine  with  the  aid  of  the 
Porthians,  379.  Becomes  master  of  Je- 
rusalem, 380.  Executed  by  Antonius 
with  nnnsual  atrocity,  381. 

Antimochus,  taken  by  Statius  as  his  model, 
viii.  liL 

Antinous,  Hadrian's  favourite,  his  death, 
viil.  232. 

Antioch,  description  of,  v.  14.  Second  to 
Alexandria  alone  in  its  grandeur  and 
population,  15.  The  great  earthquake 
at,  viii.  1 .'i.'i.  Hadrian's  visit  to  Antioch, 
242.  'Which  disgusts  him  with  Its  frivo- 
lity and  lieentionaness,  242.  Ha<irian 
Insulted  by  the  citizens,  243. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Coinmngenc,  sues  for 
permiasion  to  wear  the  Roman  toga,  L 
378  note.  Joins  Pompeins  in  the  civil 
war,  ii.  239.  Besieged  Irt  .Samosata  by 
'VentidiuR  and  afterwards  Antonius,  iii. 
2.'i(l.  Put  to  death,  iv.  17ii. 

Antiochus,  restored  by  Claudius  to  his 
kingdom  of  Commagene,  vl.  1 14.  Sup- 
ports Vespasian,  vii.  1 Hi. 

Antiochus  Asiatiens,  king  of  Syria,  de- 
throned by  PomiHiius,  L I3ii. 
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Antiocims  Epiphanes,  his  attempts  to  Hd-  I 
lenize  tne  Jews,  ill.  864.  Uis  buildings  ! 
at  Athens,  r.  3.  | 

Antipater,  the  Idumcan,  appointed  by 
Fompsius,  minister  of  HjTcanns,  iii. 
8i4,  His  ascendancy  in  Palestine, 
377. 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod  the  Oreat,  put  to 
death  by  his  father,  iv.  iS4. 

Antipolis  (Antibes),  besieged  by  the  Ligu- 
rians, L 132.  Taken  from  the  supremacy 
of  Hossilia,  W.  128. 

Antistia,  divorced  by  Pompeius  at  Sulla’s 
command,  L 87. 

Antistius,  proprietor  in  Spain,  L S&. 

Antistius,  pnetor,  exiled  for  lampooning 
Nero,  Vi.  a3b-331. 

Antistius,  T.,  joins  Sextus  Pompeius,  but 
finally  abandons  him,  iii.  270. 

Antistius  Labro.  Str  I^bro. 

Antonia,  mother  of  Germanicus,  divulges 
the  conspiracy  of  Sejanns  against  the 
life  of  Tiberius,  v.  306.  Distinctions 
conferred  upon  her  by  the  emperor  Caius, 
Vi.  13. 

Antonia,  daughter  of  Claudius  by  .Xlia 
Petina,  her  marriage  with  Cnssns  Pom- 
peius Magnus,  vl.  13g. 

Antonine  column  at  Home,  described,  vlii. 

M5. 

Antonine  period  of  Homan  history,  its 
character,  vii.  254.  Improperly  limited 
to  the  reigns  of  Plus  and  Aurelius,  it 
should  commence  with  Vespasian  and 
extend  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus, 
254. 

Antoninus,  T.  Aurelius,  chosen  by  Hadrian 
for  his  successor,  vill.  253.  Itequired  by 
Hadrian  to  adopt  M.  Annlus  Verus  and 
L.  Vents,  253.  His  family  names,  260. 
His  surname  of  Pius,  2£2.  His  early 
career  and  character,  262.  Unanimous 
testimony  of  antiquity  to  his  virtues, 
268, 265.  Troubles  in  his  reign  from  the 
Jews,  Dad,  Alani,  Britons,  Ac.,  265. 
His  paternal  government,  buildings,  and 
laws,  267-271.  His  indulgence  to  the 
Chrirtians,  his  mildness,  and  domestic 
life,  271,  274.  Marries  his  daughter 
Faustina  to  M.  Aurelius,  261,213.  Nu- 
merous busts  and  medals  of  him.  273. 
His  composure  in  death  and  last  watch- 
word, 273.  Epoch  of  Antoninus  sur- 
veyed. 2^222.  Wall  of  Antoninus,  266. 
The  itinerary  of  Antoninus.  268.  Cele- 
brated jurisconsults  who  flourished  in 
his  reign,  271. 

Antoninus,  Caracalla,  decree  of,  communi- 
cates the  Roman  franchise  to  all  subjects 
of  the  empire,  viil.  290. 

Antonius,  Cains,  becomes  ooneul,  in  con- 
junction with  Cicero,  L 112. 

Antonius  Primus,  leads  Vespasian's  forces 
into  Italy,  vii.  123.  Disregards  theorders 
of  Vespasian  and  Mudonus,  124.  I)e- 
fcata  the  ViteUians  at  Bedriacnm,  124. 


Permits,  if  he  docs  not  command,  the 
sack  and  burning  of  Cremona,  124. 
Crosses  the  Ain-nnines  and  offers  terms 
to  Vitellius.  129.  Marches  along  the 
Flaminian  Road  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  storms  the  city  and  the  praetorian 
camp,  137-138.  Claims  the  slaves  and 
furniture  of  the  palace,  and  sets  up 
Domitian  as  Ciesar,  142.  Pnetorian  in- 
signia conferred  on  him,  but  he  is  checked 
by  Mucianus,  143-146.  Coolly  treated 
by  Vespasian,  152. 

Antonins  Musa  applies  the  water-cure 
successfully  in  the  case  of  Augustus,  but 
unsuccessfully  in  that  of  Marocllns,  iv. 
190. 

Antonius,  C.,  undo  of  the  triumvir,  im- 
peached by  Caesar,  i,  30.  Consul  with 
Cicero,  L 112.  Suspected  of  privity  to 
Catilina's  designs,  1 1 3.  His  tiudy  move- 
ments against  Catllina,  128. 

Antonius,  C.,  younger  brother  of  the  tri- 
umvir, commands  the  Ctesarian  forces 
in  Illyricum,  ii.  218.  Defeated  and  goes 
over  with  all  his  forces  into  the  service 
of  the  consuls,  219.  His  detachment 
added  to  the  Pompeian  forces,  241.  Be- 
comes prmtor,  iii.  fi2  note,  IL  Declara- 
tion of  Octavius  made  before  liim,  109. 
Shut  up  in  Apollonia  by  Brutus,  162. 
Taken  by  Brutus,  who  spares  his  life, 
218. 

Antonins,  Julius,  second  son  of  the  tri- 
umvir, married  to  Marcella,  daughter  of 
Outavia,  iii.  214  note ; iv.  195,  247  note. 
Put  to  death  by  Augustus  for  intriguing 
with  Julia  and  for  treason,  279.  HU 
name  not  erased  from  the  Fasti,  281. 

Antonius,  Lucias,  brother  of  the  triumvir, 
tribune,  iii.  fi2  note,  II,  His  agrarian 
law,  22.  Left  by  his  brother  to  watch 
Mutina,  IIL  Becomes  consul  in  BJ2.  41, 
24(1.  Rises  against  Octavius,  240.  Ai7 
sumes  the  surnameof  Pletaa.  241 . Effects 
a combination  against  Augustus,  241. 
Is  blockaded  in  Perusia,  capitulates,  and 
is  S|mrcd,  242.  243. 

Antonius.  M..  son  of  Antonins  and  Fulvia, 
put  to  death,  iii.  344. 

Antoniu.^,  M.,  Caesar's  oflBoer  in  Belgium,  ii. 
12.  Qua-stor,  116.  Elected  to  a seat  in 
the  College  of  Augurs,  116.  And  tri- 
bune, HI.  Flees  to  Ravenna,  120.  Con- 
vokes a meeting  of  the  senate,  167.  In 
charge  of  Italy,  173, 220.230,2.33.  Refuses 
to  allow  Cicero  to  'nave  Italy,  221. 
Cicero's  scurrilous  dec.  ntions  a^nst 
him,  221.  Charged  by  Caesar  with  tard- 
nesa,  252.  Prevents  Libo  from  obtaining 
supplies,  252.  Crosses  the  Adriatic  with 
the  second  division,  258.  Appoint^ 
master  of  the  horse  to  Ciesar.  330.  Rc- 
presses  the  intrigues  of  Dolaliella,  330. 
His  private  irregularities.  .339.  Pur- 
chases Poinpeius's  house  on  the  Palatine, 
222.  His  resentment  against  Caaar.4H, 
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AlarricB  the  notoriowa  Fulvia,  416.  Bc- 
cx>nie8 consul. 43ti.  UfIersCa»aradiBidem, 
44'4.  Said  lo  have  conspired  against  him, 
44ii.  Uia  (light  after  Caesar's  death,  iii. 
41L  Obtains  Caesar's  papers  and  treasure, 
and  combines  with  Lepidus,  Seizes 
the  public  treasure  and  convenes  a meet- 
ing of  the  senate,  112.  Employs  the 
people  to  overawe  the  senate,  iiih  Obtains 
the  ratitication  of  Ca-sar's  acts,  66-H8. 
His  able  use  of  his  position,  71-77.  En- 
tertains the  conspirator  CasMus,  2A.  Re- 
assures the  senate  of  bis  moderation,  lili. 
Accepts  Dolabella  as  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  IbL  His  funeral  oration  over 
Caesar,  Abolishes  the  dictator- 

ship, ad.  Puts  the  impostor  Hei  opbilus 
to  death,  aiL  Begins  to  use  the  authority 
of  Caesar’s  papers  for  his  own  ends,  aft. 
His  connection  with  the  forgeries  of 
Faborius,  ai.  Secures  hLs  personal  safety 
by  means  of  a body-guard,  aS.  Obtains 
a new  assignment  of  lauds  in  Campania 
to  the  veterans,  Uih  His  interview  with 
Octavius,  100.  Obtains  Syria  for  Dola- 
bella and  Macedonia  for  himself,  117. 
His  intrigues  to  get  the  Cisalpine  from 
Decimus  Brutus,  and  the  legions  destined 
for  the  Parthian  war,  12S.  Unpopular 
with  the  Csesarinns,  129.  His  hollow 
reconciliation  with  Octavius,  1 ‘29.  Ob- 
tains from  the  people  an  exchange  of 
provinces,  130.  Attackeil  by  Calpur- 
nins  Piso  in  the  senate,  13  ’.  Inveighs 
against  Cicero  in  the  senate.  Id.*!.  Replies 
to  Cicero’s  first  Philippic,  139.  His 
quarrel  with  Octavius,  iiuh  His  sever- 
ities at  Brundisium,  140.  Returns  to 
Rome  and  complains  of  Octavius  to  the 
senate,  143.  Abandoned  by  two  of  his 
legions,  who  go  over  to  Octavius,  14i. 
Prepares  to  expel  Decimus  Brutus  from 
the  Cisalpine,  140-14.’).  Cicero's  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Philippics,  145. 
151,  1.54.  Besieges  Brutus  in  Mutina, 
153,  159.  Comniiesioners  sent  to  ne^- 
tiate  with  him,  1.5S.  'Who  return  with 
demands  from  him,  1.59.  Union  of  the 
consuls  with  Octavius  to  relieve  Decimus 
in  Mutina,  107.  Antonius’s  reply  to  Ci- 
cero’s invectives,  and  Cicero's  rejoinder, 
1H9.  Engages  the  forces  of  Pansa  at 
Forum  Gallorum,  171.  Crosses  the  Alps, 
179.  Joins  Lepidus,  181.  His  confer- 
ence with  Octavios  and  Lepidus,  and 
formation  of  the  second  triumvirate,  193. 
Organizes  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus  the 
proscription,  190-198.  Fixes  the  head 
and  hands  of  Cicero  on  the  Rostra,  206. 
His  cruelty  and  that  of  his  wife  Fulvia, 
214.  Defeats  Cassius  at  Philippi,  222- 
22.S.  Sends  the  body  of  Brutus  to  Ser- 
vilia,  231.  Undertakes  the  subjugation 
of  the  Eastern  provinces,  234.  His  exac- 
tions in  Asia  Minor,  235.  His  first  meet- 
ing witli  Cleopatra : follows  her  to 


Alexandria,  237-238.  Intrl^os  with 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  Domitius  against 
Octavius,  •245.  Death  of  his  wife  Fulvia, 
244.  His  marriage  with  Octavia,  244. 
The  Eastern  provinces  and  the  Parthian 
war  assigned  to  him,  ‘249.  Leaves  Rome 
for  the  East,  2.53.  P.isscs  the  winter  in 
Athens.  254.  His  extravagant  behaviour 
there,  ’2.54.  Appears  off  Brundisium  with 
three  hundred  sail,  but  forbidden  by  Oc- 
tavius to  land,  262.  Furnishes  Octavius 
with  a hundred  and  thirty  shi]>s,  262. 
The  triumvirate  renewed  tor  a second 
period  of  five  years,  263.  Leaves  Octavia 
in  Italy,  '268.  His  renewed  intimacy 
with  Cleopatra,  277.  286.  -87.  His  first 
expedition  to  Parthia,  ‘288.  Enters  Me- 
dia Atropatene,  288.  His  disastrous 
retreat,  289.  Returns  to  Cleopatra,  290. 
Prepares  for  another  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  ‘291.  Men  and  money 
brought  by  his  wife  Octavia,  291.  An- 
tonins refuses  to  sec  her,  -*91.  His 
triumph  at  Alexandria,  and  e.xtravagant 
conduct  there,  292,  298.  His  amicable 
relations  with  Octavius,  302.  His  final 
rupture  with  Octavius,  3i)4.  Their  angry 
recriminations,  305.  (Jourts  the  alliance 
of  the  king  of  Parthia,  305.  Winters  at 
Samos  with  Cleopatra,  3o7.  Receives 
the  fugitive  consuls,  and  proclaims  him- 
self their  protector,  309.  Divorces  Oc- 
tavi^  310,  312.  Deserted  by  Plancns 
and  T'itius,  who  divulge  the  contents  of 
his  will,  310,  3il.  Indiguation  of  the 
Romans  against  him,  311.  His  prepar- 
ations for  war,  313.  His  armaments 
compared  with  those  of  Octavius.  31.5. 
His  strong  position  at  Actium,  318. 
Prepares  to  engage  the  Octavians,  319. 
Defection  among  his  officers  and  allies, 
3112.  Determines,  by  Cleopatra’s  advioe, 
to  withdraw  to  Egypt,  3-20.  His  flight 
with  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  3'26.  Sur- 
render of  his  army  to  Octavius,  3‘27. 
Refused  admissiou  into  Parte tonlum.33‘2. 
His  despair  and  revels  at  Alexandria, 
334.  The  society  of  ‘ Inimitable  Livers,’ 
334.  Challenges  Octavius,  336.  Mortally 
wounds  himself  on  the  false  report  of 
Cleopatra’s  death,  and  expires  in  her 
arms,  337.  His  royal  obsequies  and 
character,  347,  348.  The  ‘ Loves  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,’  348.  His  conduct 
in  Palestine,  3h(),  383. 

2kntonius  Satuminiis,  commander  of  the  le- 
gions in  Upper  Germany,  revolts  against 
Domitiau,  is  routed  and  slain,  vii.  350- 
332. 

Antyllus,  eldest  son  of  M.  Antonius  and 
Fulvia,  put  to  death,  ill.  344. 

Apamea,  city  of,  taken  by  C.  Bnssus,  il. 
883.  Its  ooudition  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, V.  EL  Injured  by  an  earthquake, 
Vi.  133.  Its  cause  pleaded  by  young 
Nero,  135. 
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AFA 

Apaturiiu,  a dancer,  a favoorite  of  Poppeea, 
vi.  4j1. 

Apicata,  wife  of  Sejanus,  discloses  to  Tibe- 
rius the  story  of  the  murder  of  Drusus, 

V.  215. 

Apis,  oracle  of,  consulted  by  Germanicus, 

V.  Ifla. 

Apocolocyntosis,  ‘the  Pumkiniflcation,' 
Seneca’s  satire  on  Claudius,  vi.  •iO.’i- 

ApoUo,  worship  of,  in  Gaul,  under  the 
name  of  Belonus,  L Temple  of,  of 
Augustus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  iv.  12. 
Silence  of  his  oracle  at  Delphi  ascribed 
to  the  wickedness  of  the  Neronian  age, 
vL  4-il. 

Apollodorus,  the  architect,  and  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  story  of,  viii.  ^01. 

Apollonla,  Cmsar  at,  ii.  278  : lil.  171. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a diviner  and  thau- 
maturge, Tii.  3U8.  Convicted  of  machi- 
nations against  Domitian,  and  resides  at 
Ephesus,  AilX.  Assassination  of  Domitian 
revealed  to  him.  41. S.  The  life  or  romance 
of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus,  viii.  228. 

Apologists,  the  Christian,  of  the  second 
century,  viii.  231. 

Aponius,  commands  the  republican  insur- 
gents in  Spain,  ii.  389. 

Appian,  ‘ The  Queen  of  Ways,’  described,  v. 
21-23. 

Appian,  the  historian,  compared  with  Plu- 
tarch, viii.  84. 

Appins  Claudius,  brother  of  P.  Clodius, 
elected  consul,  1.  378.  His  venality  and 
rigour  as  censor,  ii.  112.  Endeavours  to 
expel  Curio  the  younger  from  the  senate, 
113.  Consults  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  235. 
His  death,  273. 

Appius  Silanus,  head  of  the  Jnnian  house, 
destroyed  by  Messalina,  vi.  1 4.’i. 

Apuleia  lex  dc  Majestate,  v.  248. 

Apuleia  Varilia,  granddaughter  of  Octavia, 
found  guilty  of  adultery  and  banished,  v. 
263. 

Apuloius,  tribime  of  the  people,  defends 
Cicero,  ili.  Hfl.  Elected  consul,  4.52. 

Apuleius,  8^  obtains  the  last  triumph  over 
the  Iberians,  iv.  118. 

Apulian  mountains,  character  of  the  ihep- 
herds  of  the,  L 39  note. 

Aqua  Marcia,  description  of  the,  v.  19.22. 

Aquae  Sextiaa  (Aix),  discovery  of  tS^me- 
dicinal  springs  at,  and  foundation  of  the 
Bonian  city,  L 201.  The  Teutones  de- 
feated by  Marius  near,  210. 

Aqueducts,  seven  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  V.  la.  Appia,  22.  Crabra, 
21.  22.  Marcia,  ^ 2^  vli.  I. 

Aq^eia,  L 36.3. 

Aquilius.  tribune,  supports  the  opponents 
of  Caesar,  L 3li.'i. 

Aquilius,  how  put  to  death  by  Mithridates, 
L 20  note. 

Aquinus,  M.,  joins  the  conspirators  in  the 
cupitol,  iii.  22. 

Aquitani,  origin  of  the,  L 220.  Their 


dwelling-place,  220.  Submit  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 312.  Revolt,  but  chastised  by 
Agrippa,  iv.  121. 

Aquitania,  existing  monuments  of  Druid- 
1km  in,  i.  233.  Campaign  of  P.  Crossiu 
in.  312. 

Arabia,  expedition  of  .Jllius  Gallns  into, 
iv.  152.  Conquests  in,  by  Cornelius 
Palma,  viii.  41.  Its  commercial  emporia 
long  attached  to  the  empire,  48. 

Arabs,  the,  chastised  by  Gabinius,  L 374. 

Arar  (Saone)  river,  L 2.17. 

Archelaus,  a competitor  for  the  hand  of 
Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  L 37C. 

Archelaus,  mode  king  of  ('appadocia  by 
Marcus  Antonius.  iv.  188.  His  dominions 
enlarged  by  Augustus,  169.  Founds  the 
Cappadocian  Sebastc,  1S2.  His  death  at 
Romo,  V.  HI.  His  kingdom  formed  into 
a Roman  province,  178.  417. 

Archelau.s,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  has 
the  kingdom  of  Judea,  with  Samaria  and 
Idumea,  v.  417.  Discontented  with  his 
portion,  412,  His  disgrace  and  banish- 
ment, 41  ,S. 

Architecture,  domestic,  of  the  Romans,  v. 
42.  Materials  of  which  their  houses  were 
constructed,  4S.  Their  style  of  temple 
architecture,  42.  The  two  classes  of 
dwellings,  the  domns  and  the  insulm.47. 
The  mansions  of  the  nobles,  41.  Tho 
cabins  of  the  poorer  citizens,  48. 

Arduenna,  forert  of,  L 433. 

Arduinna,  a Gaulish  deity  ; identifled  with 
Diana,  iv.  138. 

Arecomici,  a Bclgic  tribe,  their  territory, 

L m 

Areius,  the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  ac- 
companies Ot^tavius  in  his  entry  into 
Alexandria,  iii.  339.  Counsels  .Augustus 
to  put  Ctesarion  to  death,  iii.  .3.19. 

Arclate,  or  Arelas  (A  rles),  legions  stationed 
at,  ii.  106. 

Arenacum  (Amhelm?).  on  the  old  Rhine, 
vU.  Ifli 

Argiletum,  the  grove  of,  inhabited  by 
ortizans,  v.  21. 

Ariminum,  its  occupation  by  Ctesar,  a de- 
claration of  war,  ii.  1 32.  The  three  great 
converging  roads  to  it.  142.  Given  up 
to  the  soldiers  by  tho  Triumvirs,  iii.  198. 

Ariobarznnes  IE,  king  of  Cappadocia,  pro- 
tected by  Cicero,  ii.  Hi  An  ally  of  Pom- 
peius,  239.  Submits  to  Cmsar,  824.  Hia 
kingdom  acized  by  Pharnaccs,  324. 

AriovlstuB,  king  of  the  Suevilinvitod  into 
Gaul  by  the  Soquanl.L  240, 243.  Solicits 
the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  receives  the 
title  of  ‘ Friend  and  Ally,’  24.5.  246.  De- 
mands lands  from  tho  Scqnani,  247.  His 
tjTanny  over  tho  Gauls,  267.  Refuses 
C;esar'8  terms,  268.  Their  conference, 
273.  Defeatcsl  and  compelled  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  274. 

Aristides,  his  apology  for  the  Christiana 
received  by  Hadrian,  viii.  232. 
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Aristo,  Clanrtlns,  case  of,  viii.  C4, 

ArUto,  T.,  the  jurisconsult,  causes  of  his 
suicide,  viii.  1 10. 

Arlstobulus,youn(!;CT  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 
assumes  the  title  of  king,  L l!iH.  Dc|x)scd 
by  Pompeius,  137. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  king  in  .Indea,  iii. 
R7i.  Brought  to  Rome  by  Pouipoius, 
374.  Poisoned,  37I1. 

Aristobulus,  brothcrof  Mnriamne,  drowned 
by  Herod’s  contrivance,  iii.  3Hi'. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  his  liberty  ob- 
tained by  his  fatiier,  iv.  ii24.  Put  to 
death  by  his  father,  2S4.  His  children 
in  Rome,  vi.  3- 

Ariatocracy,  general  result  of  the  struggle 
between  democracy  and,  v.  227.  The 
balance  trimnieil  by  the  tact  of  Augustus, 
228.  More  logical  character  of  the  jiolicy 
of  Tacitus,  228, 

Armenia,  war  of  Lncnllus  with,  li.  12. 
Attacked  hy  M.  Antonins,  iii.  28.'i.  Part 
of  it  ceded  to  Parthia,  HO.’i.  Under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  iv.  17.1.  Affairs  of 
Armenia  in  n.c.  6-1 , 182.  And  in  a.d. 
18,  V.  1!)1.  Receives  a king  from  fJer-  ; 
manlcns,  191.  It?  condition  at  the  close  ; 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  416.  Invailed  1 
by  the  Parthiana,  and  defended  by  Cor- 
bulo,  vii.  22.  Its  king,  Tirldatcs,  does  | 
homage  to  Nero,  viii.  1 .VI.  Inter-  i 
ference  of  the  Parthians  with  Annenia,  , 
1.13-  Declared  hy  Trajan  the  vassal  of  j 
Rome,  1.14.  Trajan's  expedition  into, 
l.m.  Both  the  Arinenias  annexisl  to  the  ! 
Roman  empire,  1.17.  Ilio.  Relinquished 
by  Hadrian,  171.  Protected  from  Parthia 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  2U7.  Revival  of  the 
Parthian  claims,  328.  Rescued  by  the 
generals  of  M.  Aurelius,  who  assumes 
the  title  of  Amieuiiicus.  328. 

Arminius,  the  Cheruscan,  educated  at 
Rome,  iv.  .34-1.  Devotes  himself  to  the 
liberation  of  Germany,  34.1.  Destroys  | 
Varus  and  three  legions,  34i’.-349.  Be-  j 
sieges  iSegestes,  v.  137.  A ttacked  by  the  ! 
Romans  under  Germaniciis,  1 .19.  His  | 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Ciccina,  1.19.  Ills  i 
parley  with  his  brother  Flavius,  1 64. 
Defeated  by  Germnnlcus.  1117-169.  His 
war  with  the  Suevi  and  Morcomannl, 
180-181.  Defeats  .MandsMliiiis.  181.  His 
death  and  character,  182.  183. 

Armorica,  tlie  first  known  inhabitants  of, 

L 22.1.  tfiose  union  of  its  tribes,  and 
their  alllnity  with  those  of  the  northern 
coa.^t  of  Gaul,  L 226.  Kubjiigatwi,  but 
again  reljcl  ag.ainst  Rome.  306.  Dis- 
pcrfol.  426.  Held  in  cln-ck  by  Duratius 
the  Piidon,  li.  li.  Bec.imes  a portion  of 
the  Lugduiiensls,  iv.  1 3t). 

Anns,  iiuprovtd,  introduced  by  Camillus, 

L 191. 

Army  : the  ctomniand  of  the  national  army 
retaiued  by  the  nobles,  L 12.  Abolition 


of  the  property  qualification  of  recruits, 
8(1  nolf,  Reoilincss  of  the  settled  veterans 
of  Sulla  for  tumult  and  revolt,  81.  Panic 
In  Cfesar's  army  in  Gaul,  269.  Compo- 
sition of  Oesar's  legions,  27,1.  Compa- 
rison between  Romans  and  Gauls  as 
soldiers,  299.  Tlie  Roman  method  of 
fighting,  3IHI.  Composition  of  Caesar's 
legions,  ii.  107.  Mutiny  among  his  sol- 
diers at  Placentia.  226.  Careful  training 
of  the  Roman  soldier,  266.  The  Roman 
body  armour,  222,  Disaffection  of  Ctesar's 
veterans  in  Campania.  .331,  .342.  The 
mutiny  quelled,  343.  Decay  of  military 
discipline  among  the  Romans,  iii.  13. 
The  military  oath  of  obedience  taken  to 
the  emperor  as  general  of  the  armies.  4:14, 
43.1.  Establishment  of  a Roman  standing 
army,  iv.  ai.  The  emperor's  body-guard 
and  garrison  of  the  city,  112.  Pay  and 
length  of  service  of  the  legionaries,  33. 
Numbers  of  the  imperial  military  estab- 
lishment, 33.  Limits  of  military  service 
determined  by  Augustus,  223.  Trooi)S 
and  fortifications  by  which  the  Fax 
Romana  was  sccur^,  426.  Disoonteiit 
of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  v.  142.  Dru- 
Bussentto  quell  the  mutiny,  142.  Mu- 
tiny among  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
144.  Quelled  by  Germanicus,  14.1.  Sta- 
tions of  the  legions  under  Tiberius,  277. 
The  urban  and  pnetorian  cohorts,  279. 
The  discipline  of  the  legions  strenuously 
maintained  by  Tiberius,  279.  Stations 
of  the  presidiary  legions  in  Britain,  vi. 
248.  Mode  of  raising  and  pay  of  the  le- 
gionaries and  of  the  prsetoriau  cohorts, 
vii.  1.1,  HL  Attitudeof  tlie  legionsand  their 
chiefs  in  the  province*  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Galba,  5L  Dis- 
charge of  tlie  pnetorians  and  disposal  of 
the  Uthonian  legions  by  Vitelius,  10.S. 
Military  disturbance  at  Ticinum,  109. 
Rc-enilxxliment  of  the  pitetorian  and 
urisui  guards,  121.  Mutiny  on  the  Rhine, 
and  brenk-np  of  a Roman  army,  169. 
Favour  shown  by  Doniitian  to  the  army, 
389.  Doubtful  attitudeof  the  legions  at 
the  acecssion  of  Nerva,  viii.  4.  The  tonie 
of  society  oorrujited  by  the  soldiery  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  1 14.  The  discipline 
of  the  army  maintained  by  Hadrian,  '202. 
State  of  the  pnetorians  and  of  the  regular 
army  during  the  Flavian  era,  311.  Mer- 
cenary clianicter  of  the  rcgulary  army, 
■312.  lU'laxatiun  of  discipline,  312. 
Emoluments  of  service,  312.  Perma- 
nence of  tlie  constitution  of  the  legion, 
313.  Roman  systotii  of  defence,  31&. 
Anxiety  of  tlie  cmiK-rors  generally  to 
rci>res,s  tlie  military  sjiirlt  of  tlie  soldiery, 
316.  The  eiiiiK-rors  the  champions  of 
tlie  army,  ami  tlie  senate  finally  over- 
powered by  the  soldiers,  318.  Pc^ence 
spread  by  the  army  ou  its  return  from 
Che  East,  332. 
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Arpininn, birthplace  of  Marius  and  Cicero,  I 
vl.  277. 

Arcconiici,  akin  to  the  Belpe,  L 2a.7. 

Airetiura,  seized  l)y  M.  Antonins  for  Ctesar, 

ii.  l l'-’.  Held  for  Augnstus,  iii.  144. 

Arrln,  the  eider,  and  Psetus,  story  of,  vi. 

14;i.  aiM, 

Arria,  the  younger,  her  suicide,  vi.  3il4 ; 
viii.  ill.  Commended  by  Pliny,  111. 

Arria,  mother  of  M.  Antoninus,  viii.  2«0. 

Arnmtius.  D.,  designated  by  Augustus  ns 
a possible  comjwtitor  for  the  empire,  v, 

1 u:l.  His  history  and  death,  :is7.^i»i!i. 

Arsnces,  founder  of  a race  of  Parthian 
kings,  li.  2, 

Arsficidn;,  foundation  of  the  dyna.sty  of 
the,  ii.  2.  Obnoxious  to  their  Persian 
subjects,  5, 

ArsiniKi,  sister  of  Cleopatra,  aspires  to  the 
throne,  ii.  317.318.  InducesOnnymcdes 
to  assn-ssinatc  Achillas,  318.  Taken  pri- 
soner by  Ca?sar,  322.  Led  in  triumiib  by 
him,  374.  Put  to  death  by  Antonins,  lit. 
338. 

Artabanus,  seizes  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
V.  41(i.  Compelled  to  flee  into  Hyreonia, 
but  subsequently  restored.  417. 

Artabazes,  or  Artavasdes,  kingof  Armenia, 
his  advice  to  Crassus  slightivl,  ii.  1}^  lA. 
Attacked  by  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  1S» 
Denounced  by  Crassus  ns  a traitor,  l£x 
Comes  to  terms  with  Orxxies,  25-  His 
daughter  marries  the  Parthian  Pacorus, 
2!L  Disaffecteil  to  Home,  ilL  Deserts 
Antonins  in  Media,  iii.  288.  Bevengc 
planned  by  Antonius,  290.  Surrenders 
to  Antonius,  and  1«I  in  chains  through 
Alexandria,  293.  Put  to  death  by  Cleo- 
patra, .331. 

Artnvasiles,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
besiege.!  in  Prnaspa  by  Antonius,  iii.  288. 
Reconciled  with  Antonius,  290.  Obtains 
from  him  a share  of  Armenia,  and  fur- 
nishes him  with  cavalry,  .3o.’>.  His 
daughter  Jotajte  betroihetl  to  Alexander, 
son  of  Antonins  and  Cleopatra,  308. 

Artaxata.  capital  of  Media,  on  the  Araxes, 

iii.  291.  Burnt  by  Corbulo,  vii.  22. 
Taken  by  Statius  Priscus,  viii.  326. 

Artaxias,  son  of  the  Armenian  Artavasdes, 
massacres  all  the  Romans  in  his  kingdom, 

iv.  174.  Puts  liimsclf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Parthia,  and  murdered  by  his 
subjects,  174,  17,7. 

Artemidorns,  the  philosopher,  banished, 
vii.  407. 

Artemion,  leads  a sanguinary  revolt  of  the 
Jews  in  Cyprus,  viii.  1(17. 

Artemis,  temple  of,  at  Ephesus,  its  privi- 
lege.. of  sanctuary,  iv.  103. 

Andenns  Rusticus,  hunted  to  death,  vii. 
4i)fi. 

Arvenil,  the,  defeated  by  Fabius  Jfaximus, 
i.  201.  Treated  with  consideration.  202. 
’ITie  head  of  the  great  eonfederation  of 
the  Oolli,  220.  Their  dwelling-place,  221. 


Lose  tlieirascendancy.  242, 280.  Join  the 
league  of  Vereingetorix,  ii.  ii.  Invasion 
of  their  territory  by  Cicsar.48.  fil.  Suie 
pend  Cicsiir's  sword  in  one  of  their 
temples,  but  are  defeated  by  him,  52. 
Arvernian  prisoners  liberatod  by  Cotsor, 
fiUiliiL 

Arx,  the,  or  citarlel,  of  Rome,  v.  3£L 

Ascalon,  its  Greek  writers,  iii.  .369. 

A.sciburgium,  taken  by  Civilis,  vii.  166. 

Aseonius  Labco,  Nero  s guardian,  vl.  296. 

Asculiim,  taken  by  Ca?sar,  ii.  14.3. 

A.sia,  province  of,  L 21L  The  political 
organisation  of  the  region  of  l,owerAsia, 
iv.  160.  This  province  theearllest  acqui- 
sition of  the  republic  cast  of  the  -Egean, 
161.  Its  extent,  division  into  regions 
and  conventus,  162.  Arrangements  of 
Augtistus  for  its  government,  163.  Its 
vassal  kings,  and  their  subservience  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  state,  16.3. 
Population  of  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Asia,  422.  State  of  the  cities  of  Asia, 
Greek  and  Macedonian,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  V.  1^  15-  Eleven  cities  of 
Asia  contend  for  the  honour  of  making 
Tiberius  their  tutelar  divinity,  .333. 

Asiaiieus,  freedman  of  Vitellilis,  vii.  121. 
Cnicifleil,  14.3. 

Aslaticu.s  Valerius.  Set  Valerius. 

Asiiiius  Gallus.son  of  Asinlus  Pollio, desig- 
nated by  Augustus  ns  a jiosslble  com- 
petitor for  the  empire,  v.  133.  His 
question  to  Tiberius  in  the  senate.  140. 
Marries  Vi(>sanin,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Tiberius,  360.  Cruelly  treated  by  Tibe- 
rius, 360. 

Asinius  Gallus,  son  of  the  above,  his  abor- 
tive attempt  on  the  life  of  Claudius,  v. 
1.30  note. 

Asinius  Pollio.  See  Pollio. 

Asmoncan  family,  cut  oft  by  Herod,  ill. 
382. 

Asposius.the  sophist, his  teaching  at  Athens, 
viii.  224. 

Asprenas  prevents  Arminius  from  crossing 
the  Rhine,  iv.  349. 

Assassination, provalcnce  and  publicity  of, 
in  Italy,  ii.  399. 

Assyria,  the  new  province  of,  created  by 
'Ionian,  viii.  162.  Abandoned  by  Hadrian, 
191,  192  note. 

Astnrn,  a maritime  residence  of  Cicero, 
iii.  203. 

Astnres,  a Spanish  trilie,  L 1 .*>.1- 

Astarte,  the  Syrian  goddess,  worshipped  at 
Rome,  vi.  424.  Her  rites  dcscrilski,  42L 
Honoured  and  then  condemned  by  Nero, 
vii.  £. 

Astrologers  expelled  from  Italy  by  Tll>c- 
rins,  V.  28.*).  And  by  Vit'ilins,  vii.  Ui7. 
Domitian's  edicts  against  tliom,  vii.  367. 

Asylum,  right  of,  Umiteil  by  Tiberius,  v. 
2SH. 

Atcins,  tribune,  L 36-1.  Violence  of  hla 
colleague,  Trclxinius,  .366.  HU  imprtca- 
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tions  upon  CrosKus  aa  he  quite  Rome, 

ii.  a. 

Athenaeum,  the,  established  by  Hadrian  at 
Rome,  viii.  ‘2  ili. 

Athens,  submits  to  the  Ciesarinns  under 
Calenus,  ii.  310.  Extravagant  behaviour 
of  M.  Antonins  at,  iii.  2^  Mulcted  of 
Its  privileges  by  Augustus,  iv.  1(11).  Its 
condition  in  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  v.  I, 
Its  inhabitants  debasetl  in  blood,  ll  Its 
architectural  splendour,  447.  Its  uni- 
versity, professors,  and  pliilnsophcrs,  10- 
Nero  shrinks  from  visiting  it,  vii.  32. 
Visited  and  embellished  by  Ilodrian,  viii, 
813, 214.  Its  appearance  and  contrast  of 
its  public  and  private  buildi  gs  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  217.  The  university  of 
the  Roman  world,  22i).  Conservative 
character  of  its  university,  221.  Its 
professorial  system  describe,  222.  The 
sophists  and  their  teaching,  223.  The 
Christians  at  Athens,  231,  Dissatisfac- 
tion of  Hadrian  with  the  conservative 
spirit  of  the  university,  233. 

Atia,  her  letters  to  her  son  Octavius,  lil. 
103. 

Atra,  city  of  the  sun,  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  Trajap,  viii.  1C5. 

Atrebates,  a Belgian  tribe,  join  the  con- 
federacy against  the  Romans,  i.  2B1. 
Defeated  by  Cmsar,  2Sn. 

Attianus,  guardian  of  Hadrian,  viii.  1B3. 
Appointed  pnetorian  prefect,  190. 

Atiicus,  T.  I’omponius,  his  character,  L 

ssyasT. 

Attilius,  the  * Electra’  of,  performed  at 
Cmsor’s  funeral,  iii.  83.  < 

Attilius,  a senator  who  conspired  against 
Antoninus  Pius,  condemned  by  the  sen- 
ate, viii.  264. 

Attius  Varus,  a Pompeian,  ii,  144. 

Attius  Rufus  accuses  Afraniua  of  treachery 
in  Spain,  ii.  282. 

Attuarii,  a German  tribe,  submit  to  Tibe- 
rius, Iv.  308. 

A'ldasius,  his  plot  to  carry  off  Agrippa 
Posthnmus  and  Julia  from  their  places 
of  exile,  iv.  32B. 

Auditorium,  the,  of  the  emperor,  described, 
viii.  ML 

Auhdonn,  settlement  of  the  Roman  colony 
of,  ii.  325. 

Augury,  Etruscan,  iii.  12.  The  science 
cultivated  by  the  Romans,  1^  13.  Duties 
of  the  augurs,  iii.  4,’i7. 

Augusta  Pnetorla  (Aosta),  military  colony 
of,  foundeil  by  Augustus  at,  iv.  1^.  HU 
triumphal  arch  at,  144. 

Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trftves),  colony  of, 
founded  by  Galba,  vil.  Ifi7. 

Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg) , found- 
ation of,  iv.  21 1 ■ 

Augusta,  the  title  of,  conferred  on  Livia, 

V.  m. 

Augustales.  a college  of  priests  established 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  iv.  133. 


AUGUSTUS 

Augustalia,  establishment  of  the  festival  of 
the.  iii.  455. 

Augustus  (at  first  Octavius),  son  of  C, 
(jetavius  and  Atia,  niece  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, his  birth,  ii.  438.  His  education 
superintended  by  his  mother,  by  hU  stop- 
father,  L.  Marcins  Philippns.  and  by 
Ciesar,  who  adopts  him,  438,  439.  HU 
delicate  health  and  i>ersonal  beauty,  439. 
Sent  to  Apollonia  in  lllyricum  to  prose- 
cute hU  studies,  and  raistni  to  patrician 
rank,  440.  Declared  in  Ciesar's  will  his 
principal  heir  and  adopted  son,  iii.  Ifi. 
Returns  to  Italy  on  the  news  of  Cmsar’s 
death,  claims  hU  inheritance,  and  as- 
sumes the  name  of  C.  Julius  Civaar  Oc- 
tavianus,  102,  10.5.  Is  warmly  received 
by  the  veterans,  and  makes  a favourable 
impression  on  Cicero,  104,  106.  En- 
ters Rome,  106.  Enect  of  the  omens 
which  are  said  to  have  accompanied  his 
career,  1(W,  lOB.  Courts  the  senate,  and 
pledges  himself  to  discharge  Caesar's  be- 
quests. 109.  HU  harangue  to  the  people, 
109.  HU  first  interview  with  Antonins, 
who  withholds  from  him  his  inheritance, 
IIP.  Raises  the  money  and  pays  Cmsar's 
legacies.  110.  Exhibits  the  shews  vowed 
by  Ciesar  to  Venus  tlie  Ancestress,  111. 
HU  jxipularlty,  112.  He  claims  and  is 
refused  by  Antonins  the  throne  and 
crown  decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  adopt- 
ing father.  113.  Blows  aimed  by  him  at 
the  popularity  of  Antonius,  129.  Their 
hollow  reconciliation,  130.  HU  quarrel 
with  Antonius,  139.  Octavius  collocta 
troops  and  quarters  them  at  Arretinm, 
140.  Complaint  of  Antonius  against 
him,  14.3.  Two  of  the  Antonian  le- 
gions go  over  to  him,  143.  HU  arma- 
ments, 144.  Alba  declares  for  him  and 
his  party  increases,  143,  144.  Cicero's 
mistaken  estimate  of  him,  149,  1 hH. 
Offers  to  defend  Dccimns  Brutus  against 
Antonius,  1 .33.  Ho^-ltation  of  the  se- 
nate to  accept  his  aid,  154.  Places 
himself  under  the  command  of  Hirtius, 
157.  Posted  at  Forum  Comclii,  161. 
Demands  of  the  senate  authorization  to 
attack  Antonius  os  a public  enemy,  16S. 
Thc  senate  cajole  him  with  titles,  but 
withhold  their  assent,  16B.  He  carries 
off  the  dead  body  of  Hirtius,  174.  Sua- 
pecWii  by  Declinus  Brutus,  180.  Declines 
to  pursue  Antonius,  180.  Remains  at 
Mutina,  182.  Complaints  of  Plancus 
against  him,  183.  All  hope  from  him 
abandoned  by  Cioero,  18.3.  Contuma- 
ciously treated  by  the  senate,  184.  De- 
mands the  consulship,  18.3.  Offers  to 
combine  with  Lepidus  and  Antonius, 
187.  Marches  on  Rome,  and  compels  the 
senate  to  declare  him  consul  with  hU 
cousin  Pedlus,  1,87,  183.  I.eavea  Rome, 
and  opens  negotiations  with  Antonius 
and  Lepidus,  122.  Formation  of  th« 
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noond  triumvirate,  123.  The  govern- 
ment of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa, 
with  throe  legions  alldttcd  to  him,  195. 
The  proscription,  19(i.  Abandons  Cicero 
to  Antonius.  197-  Espouses  Clodia, 
daughter  of  P.  Clodiua  and  Fulvia,  198. 
His  lenity  in  favourable  contrast  with 
his  colleague’s  corruption  or  cruelty,  213. 
Resigns  the  consulship  toVentidius.  216. 
Arms  against  Sextus  Pompcius,  but  finds 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  him  at  sea, 

220,  221.  Joins  Antonius  In  the  East, 

221.  His  sickness  at  Dyrrachium,  223. 
His  camp  at  Philippi  stormed  by  Orntus, 
228.  Retires  to  Italy  after  the  victory 
at  Philippi,  2,34.  Confiscates  lands  in 
Italy  to  satisfy  the  legionaries,  2.39. 
Combination  formed  by  L.  Antonius 
against  him,  241.  Recalls  Salvidicnus 
from  Spain  with  six  legions.  242.  Be- 
sieges Pcrusia,  242.  Idle  re)x>rt  of  his 
offering  three  hundred  prisoners  at  Peru- 
sia  to  the  shade  of  Ca;sar,  24,3.  His 
apprehension  of  another  civil  war,  243. 
The  soldiers  compel  him  and  Antonius 
to  come  to  an  accommodation,  246. 
Divorces  Clodia  and  marries  Scribonia, 
246.  Gives  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
Antonius,  24fL  Treaty  of  Misenum, 
between  fextus  Pompeins  and  the  Tri- 
umvirs, 2fil.  Octavius  repairs  to  Gaul, 
263.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  Sextus 
PomneiuB.  2.37.  Misfortunesof  Octavius 
at  sea,  288,  263. 265,  Treaty  of  Tarcn- 
tum,  and  renewal  of  the  triumvirate  for 
five  years,  262.  End  of  the  naval  war 
with  Sextus,  ‘2SL  Octavius  defeats  Le- 
pidus,  but  spares  his  life,  269,  Becomes 
the  head  of  the  Caesarian  or  Marian 
interest.  272.  His  increasing  popularity, 
273.  Restores  order  at  Rome,  273.  His 
ministers  Agrippa,  Hieoenas,  and  Mes- 
aala,  277-284.  His  matrimonial  alliances, 
281.  Divorces  Scribonia  and  marries 
Livia  Drusilla,  277-284.  His  popularity 
in  Rome,  300.  His  campaigns  against 
the  Salasslans,  Pamionians,  and  Dalma- 
tians restore  his  military  reputation, 
301.  His  amicable  relations  with  An- 
tonins, 802.  Their  rupture  and  mutual 
recriminations,  304.  Octavius  declares 
war  against  Cleopatra,  311.  His  prepa- 
rations, 818.  Assumes  the  conmilship 
with  his  friend  Messala,  and  resigns  the 
trium^rate,  814.  His  armaments  com- 
pared with  those  of  Antonius,  314. 
Crosses  the  Ionian  gulf,  816.  Takes 
Corcyn,  817.  Leads  a squadron  at  the 
battle  of  Aotium,  322.  The  victory  at 
Actium  as  described  by  the  Augustan 
poets,  321.  Nioopolls  founded  by  Octa- 
vius in  commemoration  of  it,  328.  His 
treatment  of  the  captives  of  Actium, 
329.  Lands  in  Egypt,  838.  Refuses  the 
challenge  of  Antonias  to  single  combat, 
31&  Enten  Alexandria,  33&  His  iu- 
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terview  with  Cleopatra,  340’.  Puts  Cfe- 
sarion  and  others  to  death,  but  thence- 
forward is  remarkable  for  clemency,  843, 
348.  Reilnces  Egypt  to  the  form  of  a 
province  under  his  own  direct  control. 
383.  Visits  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  but 
declines  seeing  the  remains  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, 384.  .Settles  the  atfairs  of  Parthia 
and  Judea.  .3.*>4.  Confirms  Herod  in  his 
kingdom,  :1S4.  Tucltu.s’s  review  of  the 
position  of  Octavius  after  the  close  of 
the  civil  wars,  .388.  Puts  Lepidus,  son 
of  the  ex-triumvir,  todeath,39u.  Enters 
on  hbs  fifth  consulship  in  Asla.lilll.  His 
reception  in  Rome.  391.  His  triple 
triumph,  223.  His  dedication  of  temples, 
games,  and  spectacles,  and  o]x'ning  of 
the  Julian  basilica,  393.  Divine  honours 
paid  to  him,  397.  Closes  the  temple  of 
Janus,  400.  Surveys  his  position,  402. 
Pretended  debate  between  liiin  and  Ag- 
rippa  and  Mtecenas,  whether  ho  should 
rwdgn  the  supreme  power,  402.  Assumes 
the  prefix  of  Imperator,  declines  the 
title  but  accepts  the  substance  of  the 
censorship,  and  revises  the  seimtoriau 
roll,  408.  llHi ; iv.  200.  Rcganletl  as  the 
fountain  of  honour,  ill.  407.  Takes  a 
census  of  the  Roman  people,  408.  ,\g- 

ripiMt,  his  colleague  in  the  censorship, 
confers  on  Octavius  the  title  of  Princeps , 
409.  His  liberal  and  magnanimous  con- 
duct, 409.  Constcrates  the  tem|)le  of 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  410.  Refusal 
of  his  offer  to  lay  down  the  Impcrinm, 
411-414.  Resumes  it  for  ten  years 
(Deconnium  1.)  with  proconsularpowcr, 
and  divides  the  provinces  between  him- 
self and  the  senate,  414, 415.  Takes  the 
title  of  Augustus,  aBT  His  reasons  for 
preferring  it  to  that  of  Quirinus,  Romu- 
lus, or  any  recognised  desigpiation  of 
sovereign  rule,  414.  Quits  Romo  and 
visits  the  provinces,  417.  Released  by 
the  senate  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Ltx  Cincia  dt  Uuneribut,  419.  His  rela- 
tions released  from  those  of  the  Lex 
annafM.419.  Question  of  the  succession 
during  his  dangerous  sickness  in  Spain, 
419.  Delivers  his  si^ct  ring  to  Agrippa, 
421.  Recovers,  declines  the  consulship, 
and  accepts  the  pote$la»  trihunitia,  423. 
424.  Review  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment as  organised  by  him,  428^2.  Im- 
portant of  the  title  Prtneept  Senalut,  to 
Augustus,  436.  His  numerous  consul- 
ships,' 442.  Declines  the  office  after 
B.c.  443.  Receives  proconsular  au- 
thority throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
poteslae  tribimitia  for  life,  444, 446.  Im- 
port of  these  functions,  446  ; iv.  189. 
Conspiracies  of  If  urena  and  Ceepio  against 
hi.8  life,  iii.  482.  He  retires  and  refuses 
to  return  to  Rome  for  a time,  483  ; iv. 
196.  Accepts  the  poleticu  eoiuularis,  iii. 
422  ; iv.  199.  And  the  supreme  pontili- 
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c«t«,  ill.  4S7.  The  name  of  the  month 
Sextills  changed  to  that  of  Auguatiis, 
460;  iv.  255.  Legislative  aixl  judicial 
functions  of  Augustus  examined,  his 
edicts,  rcecripta,  and  constitutions,  iil. 
462,  466.  The  im)X)rt  of  the  term  Itgi- 
bu4  aolutus  and  Lti  Itegia,  466—170.  I’er- 
iKtnation  of  the  title  of  t'lesar,  471, 
Beview  of  the  imperial  administration, 
iv.  L Augustns  alfects  to  maintain  the 
estimation  of  Homan  citizenship,  6, 
Maintains  the  dignity  of  the  senatorial! 
order,  10.  llevives  the  office  of  prefect 
of  the  city,  ^ 204.  His  hody-guard, 
city-garrison,  and  tigilet  or  the  watch, 
32.  33.  His  military  establishment,  35. 
His  navy,  3!i,  Character  of  his  sove- 
reignty, 46.  5L  Momux'hy  manifestly 
indisiiensablc  in  his  time,  50.  Attempts 
to  revive  a rcligiuus  feeling  among  the 
Homans,  iO>-76.  His  restoration  of  the 
temples,  li  His  laws  for  enforcing 
marriage,  filL  His  regulations  for  the 
distinction  of  classes,  00.  His  restric- 
tions for  the  manumission  of  slaves,  OL 
His  jurisprudence,  02.  Heview  of  his 
policy,  llirSI.  Congratulates liiimsilf  on 
the  accomplishment  of  his  patriotic 
schemes,  02.  Modiration  in  hi.s  peisoiial 
habits,  100.  inn.  His  demeanour  at  the 
theatre  and  circus,  Ui.'i.  Ueceives  the 
title  of  Pater  Patrice,  105.  207-20!),  -'76. 
His  organisation  of  the  provinces.  112. 
etteq.  Paeifles  the  province  of  c-i>ain, 
114.  His  military  ojH rations  and  sick- 
ness, 116.  His  policy  in  tlie  organisation 
of  Uaul,  Ui.'i.  His  en  -ampments  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Klunc,  135.  Discoun- 
tenances the  Druids,  137.  Introduces 
the  Roman  polytheism  into  Gaul,  138. 
Worshipped  by  the  Gauls,  139.  Satisfied 
with  the  promise  of  tribute  from  the 
Britons,  140.  Progress  of  the  Homan 
arms  in  Mocsia  and  Thrace,  144.  Gives 
the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  to  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia,  DHL  His  organisation 
of  the  province  of  Africa,  147.  And  of 
the  Cyrenaica,  14.S.  Sends  an  expedition 
against  the  Arabians,  1.52.  Releases  the 
Ethiopians  from  an  annual  tribnte,  159. 
His  progress  in  the  East,  HIQ.  Metes 
comixjnsatiunor  retribution  to  the  cities 
of  Asia,  162.  Returns  to  Samos,  175. 
Account  of  the  members  of  the  Ciesarian 
family,  182,  187.  Sends  Agrippa  on  a 
mission  to  the  East,  lua.  Augustus's 
illness  and  recover}',  188,189.  Again  ac- 
cepts the  tribunltian  power,  189.  Pro- 
nounces the  funereal  oration  of  Marcel- 
lus,  191-  His  uneasy  relations  with  Ag- 
rippa,  1 93-1 96.  Returns  to  Rome,  1111. 
His  legislation,  201.  Accepts  the  Impe- 
rium  for  five  years,  201.  His  Ludi 
ikreulares,  201.  Formally  institutes  the 
prefecture  of  the  city  .204.  And  of  a 
‘ Council  of  State,'  206.  Studious  mo- 


deration of  his  demeanour,  207.  Free- 
dom of  his  counsellor  Msecenas,  209. 
Augustus  represents  conservatism,  Mae- 
oenos  progress,  211.  Augustus  adopts 
Cuius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa 
by  Julio,  21. }.  In  Gaul,  summoned  by 
the  disaster  of  Lollius,  and  the  oppres- 
sions of  Licimis,  2 1 7-220.  Receives  the 
submis-rion  of  the  Cantabrians,  ‘222.  Re- 
turns to  Home,  223.  Becomes  chief 
pontiff  on  the  death  of  Lepidus,  228. 
Pronounces  the  funereal  oration  over  the 
funeral  of  Agrippa,  228.  Begins  the 
custom  of  sitting  one  day  in  the  year  in 
the  garb  of  a nienilicant,  ‘248.  Supposed 
cause  of  thisobservance,  248.  Pronounces 
the  funereal  oration  over  Ootavia,  247. 
And  over  Dnisus  Nero,  2.59.  Third  de- 
cennial tenn  of  the  Imperium,  2.53. 
Takes  up  his  residence  at  Lugdunum, 
253.  His  treachery  to  the  German  ho^ 
tuges  there,  2.54.  His  affection  for  his 
daughter  Julia,  266.  Education  of  C^iu 
and  Lucius,  27'2.  Introduces  Caius  to 
the  people,  276.  His  indimiation  at  the 
discovery  of  his  daughters  and  grand- 
daughter Julia's  protiigacy,  277,  830. 
Deaths  of  Lucius  and  Caius  Cresar,  265, 
287.  His  book  of  letters  addressed  to  bis 
grandson  Caius,  26L  Recalls  and  adopts 
Tiberius,  and  invests  him  with  the  tri- 
buuitian  power  for  live  years,  288.  Hia 
continued  labours,  290.  Conspiracy  of 
Cinna,  291.  Clemency  of  AnguAus,  293. 
Reflections  on  the  story,  29.5.  Private 
life  and  habits  of  Augustns,  29.5-298. 
His  taste  and  literary  style,  298.  Ad- 
dicted to  superstition,  8(K).  His  good 
humour  and  gentleness,  .301.  Hia  hesi- 
tation in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Germany,  311.  His  alarm  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Pannonian  and  Dalmatian 
war,  319.  Banishes  Agrippa  Postumus, 
824-325.  His  family  solicitude  and  in- 
creasing cares,  326.  Fresh  conspiracies 
against  him,  328.  Banishes  his  grand- 
daughter Julia,  32S.  And  Ovid,  330-335. 
His  distress  at  the  loss  of  Varus  and  his 
legions,  853.  His  spirited  conduct,  340- 
853.  Begins  to  retire  from  public  life, 
354.  His  reported  visit  to  Agrippa  Post- 
humus  in  banishment,  356.  His  last 
census,  3.58.  His  valetudinarian  habits, 
356  note.  His  Monumentum  Ancyrannm, 
359.  360.  His  last  days,  360.  Calmness 
with  which  he  contemplates  the  approach 
of  death,  361.  Contracts  a dysentery  at 
Astura,  362.  His  last  moments,  36;l. 
His  death,  364.  Effect  of  success  upon 
his  character,  .364.  His  enthusiasm  and 
belief  in  bb  own  divinity,  865.  Con- 
cluding reflections  on  his  life,  366-  Pane- 
gyric of  Philo  upon  him,  367  note,  Hia 
palace  on  the  P^atine  Hill,  v,  21.  Hia 
will,  1^  138.  Hb  last  public  counsels, 
137.  Funereal  honours  decreed  him,  138. 
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AUG 

Compai'ison  between  him  and  Tiberius, 
'299. 

Auguetani,a  band  of  young  nobles  enrolled 
to  applaud  Nero,  v.  ; vil.  HI. 

Augustodunum,*  Hill  of  Augu8tus’(Antun), 
its  name  changed  from  Bibracte  to,  iv. 
131.  The  literary  metropolis  of  Qaol,  136. 
The  school  founded  there  by  Augustus, 
136.  Revolt  of  the  Gauls  in,  v.  3U6-307. 
One  of  the  centres  of  Druidism,  vL  215. 

Augustus,  the  name  of  the  month  Sextilis 
clianged  to,  iii.  460  ; iv.  255. 

Aulerci,  a Gallic  tribe,  L 292.  Compelled 
to  maintain  Csesar's  soldiers,  815  ; id.  44. 

Auius  Persius.  See  Persius. 

Aulus  Plautius,  his  campaigns  in  Britain, 
and  recall,  vi.  227-235.  Honouzed  with 
the  greater  triumph,  160.  Story  of  his 
wife,  Pomjwnia  Gnecina,  441. 

Auranitis  annexed  by  Augustus  to  the 
proconsulate  of  Syria,  iv.  111. 

Aurelia,  mother  of  Cmsar,  a matron  of  the 
ancient  stamp,  L 146,  339.  Instructs 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Roman 
tongue,  vi.  266. 

Aurclian  Road,  the  route  of  the  Roman 
armies  into  Gaul,  L 303.  Extended  under 
the  name  of  Julian  from  Cisalpine  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  iv.  142. 

Aurelius  Cotta,  uiu:le  of  Julias  Csesor,  his 
measure  fur  distributing  the  judicia 
among  the  senators,knights,  and  aerarian 
tribunes,  L 95. 

Aurelius  Fulvus,  father  and  grandfather 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  viii.  260. 

Aurelius,  M.  Antoninus  (bom  M.  Annius 
Verus),  son  of  Hadrian's  sister,  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  viii.  254.  Marries 
Annia  Faustina,  261-276.  His  early 
years  and  promise,  276,227.  His  person^ 
appearance,  321.  Associates  Verus  in 
the  empire,  321.  Disturbances  in  bis 
reign,  622.  Reverses  in  the  East,  325. 
Triumphs  with  Verus,  327.  His  defer- 
ence to  the  senate,  and  wise  choice  of 
ministers,  328. 3M.  Alarmed  at  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  on  the  Danube, 
33L.  Depopulation  of  the  empire  by  the 
peslU  Antonina,  332,  334.  His  wars  with 
the  Quodi  and  Marcomanni,  335,  336. 
Sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  Verus,  336. 
His  victory  over  the  Quadi  on  the  Da- 
nube, 337-339.  His  domestic  troubles, 
339-Wl.  His  generous  behaviour  to 
Avidius  Cassius,  341-344.  Repairs  to 
Syria,  344.  At  ^exandria,  344.  Death 
of  Faustina,  344.  His  triumph  over  the 
Sarmations,  345.  His  lost  expedition 
against  the  Marcomanni,  his  victory, 
illness,  and  death,  345-347.  Reflections 
on  his  death,  347.  Compared  with  Alfred 
the  Great,  349.  Symptoms  of  decline 
throughout  the  empire  at  this  time,  351. 
Decrease  in  population,  352.  Effects  of 
slavery,  353.  His  probable  motives  for 
persecuting  the  Christians,  361.  His 


‘Meditations’  or  ‘Commentaries,’  their 
melancholy  tone,  363-369.  His  statue 
on  the  Campidoglio,  32L. 

Autronius,  the  consul,  convicted  of  bribery, 
i.  1 10.  Joins  Catilina's  conspiracy,  113, 
114. 

Auximum,  declares  for,  and  is  occupied 
by,Ca*sar,ii.  143, 

Avaricum,  capital  of  the  Arveml,  besieged 
and  taken  by  Caesar,  ii.  48-51.  Spared 
by  Vercingetorix,  49. 

Aventiae  Hill,  contrast  between  it  and  the 
Palatine,  os  sites  for  a city,  L 2.  Distinct 
from  the  other  seven  hills  of  Rome,  v. 
23.  Described,  32, 33.  Ravaged  by  the 
great  fire  of  Rome,  vi.  348. 

Avernus,  Lake,  navigable  canal  from  it  to 
Rome  projected  by  Nero,  vi.  359. 

Avidius  Cassius.  See  Cassius. 

Avilius  Flaocus,  prefect  of  Egypt.  See 
Flaccus. 


TT^TICA,  a senatorlan  province,  its 

* ' schools  and  learned  men,  iv.  12L 

Baiae,  life  of  the  Romans  at,  v.  12.  Cahis's 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  bay,  vi.  63. 

Balbus,  L.  CJomeliua,  Caesar’s  friend  and 
steward,  his  rise,  position,  and  character, 
it.  419.  420.  Refuses  a token  of  respect 
to  Augustus,  iv.  223. 

Balbus,  Octavius,  joins  the  conspirators 
after  Caisar's  murder,  iii.  55. 

Barcoebebas,  the  Jew’ish  leader,  legends 
respecting  him,  viii.  124.  Nominated  to 
the  chiefship  of  the  Jewish  people,  175. 
His  struggle  wdth  the  Romans,  d^eat, 
and  death,  175-177. 

Basilus,  L.  Minucius,  lieutenant  of  CTeesar 
in  Gaul,  L 43U.  Joins  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar’s  life,  ii,  446.  Cicero’s 
letter  to.  on  Caesar’s  assassination,  iii. 
69.  Killed  by  his  ow»  slaves,  193. 

Bassus,  Caeciiius,  a Pompeian,  maintains 
the  senaiorian  cause  in  Syria,  ii.  383 ; 
iii.  150.  Takes  the  city  of  Apamea,  ii. 
383.  His  soldiers  go  over  to  Crassus,  iii. 
162-219.  Dismissed  unpunished  by  Cas- 
sius, 219. 

Bassus,  Cescllius,  his  pretended  discovery 
of  the  treasures  of  Dido,  vi.  273. 

Bassus,  Roman  governor  at  Alexandria,  vL 
42. 

Batavi,  the,  serve  as  cavalry  in  the  Roman 
armies,  iv.  340.  Their  island  described, 
vii.  155.  Their  skill  in  riding  and  swim- 
ming on  horseback,  and  their  usefulness 
as  auxiliaries.  155.  Their  revolt  under 
Claudius  Civilis,  their  chief,  156  et  eeq. 
The  island  occupied  by  the  Romans,  182. 

Baths,  fondness  of  the  Romans  for,  v.  27. 
Baths  of  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  and 
manners  at  them,  28 ; viii.  2^ 

Baths  of  Titus,  vii.  282-284.  Of  Nero, 283 
note.  Of  Caracalla,  Diocletian,  and  Con- 
stantine, 283. 
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BatiatiM,  escape  of  his  gladiators  at  Capua, 

1.  aa. 

Bato,  the  Dalmatian,  headsa  revolt  against 
the  Romans,  but  is  defeated  by  Ciecina, 
Iv.  318.  His  answer  to  Tiberius,  3il. 

Bato,  the  Pannonian  chief,  attempts  to 
carry  the  post  of  Sirmium,  iv.  :118.  Be- 
trays his  colleague  Pinncs,  and  chased 
bv  the  Romans  from  post  to  post,  327, 
328. 

Bcdriaoim,  first  battle  at,  vii.  28.  Second, 
124.  Vitellius’sbrutality  on  the  field,  123. 

Bclenus,  the  Gallic  Apollo,  L 232.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  citizeu^ip  of  the  Roman 
Olympus,  iv.  138. 

Belgse,  difference  In  Cffisar’s  and  Strabo’s 
account  of  them,  L 222.  Type  of  the 
Belgip,  22.'S.  The  Belgians  and  Ceits 
intermixed  »dth  Teutonic  tribes,  233. 
Their  character  and  mode  of  life,  234. 
Some  of  their  tribes  penetrate  into  the 
south  of  Gaul,  23.1.  Combine  against 
Home,  and  are  defeated.  281 . 28.5.  Sub- 
mit to  Cmsar,  297.  Their  territories  in- 
vaded by  the  Germans,  392.  The  latest 
settlers  in  Britain,  404.  Revolt  of  the 
Belgians,  420.  Besiege  Q.  Cicero,  423. 
And  T.  Labicnns,  but  their  confederacy 
dissolved,  427.  Revolt  of  the  Belgse,  but 
suppressed,  v.  306.  Dissatisfaction  of 
the  Bclgic  tribes,  vii.  l.Sfi. 

Bclisana,  a Gaulio  deity,  identified  with 
.Minerva,  Iv.  138. 

Bellienus,  his  house  burnt  at  Ceesar’s 
funeral,  iii.  88. 

Bcllovaci,  a Belgian  tribe,  joins  the  con-' 
federacy  against  the  ^mans,  L 281. 
Their  relations  with  Britain  and  sub- 
mission to  Cfeear,  1.  286.  Defeated  and 
submit  again  to  Ceesar,  il.  IlL  An  in- 
surrection of,  repressed  by  D.  Brutus, 
383.  Reduced  by  Brutus,  iv.  122. 

Beneventum,  given  up  to  the  soldiers  by 
Augustus,  iU.  198. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemseus  Auletcs, 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  the 
populace  of  Alexandria,  L 37r>.  Married 
to  Seleucns,  but  strangles  him,  87S.  Put 
to  death  by  her  father,  376. 

Berenice,  mother  of  Herod  Agrippa,  at 
Rome,  with  her  children,  vl.  a. 

Berenice,  queen  of  Cholcls,  Intrigues  with 
Vespasian,  vii.  117.  Married  to  her 
nncle  Heroes,  191. 

Berenice,  sister  of  Agrippa,  her  relations 
to  Titus  and  dismissal  by  him,  vii.  191, 
910,292,223. 

Bericus,  a British  chieftain,  applies  to 
Claudius  lor  aid,  vl.  22,'i.  The  Veric  of 
the  British  coins  (7),  22!1  note. 

Berytus  (Beyrout),  colony  of,  founded  by 
Agrippa,  iv.  221  note. 

Be^,  a Thracian  tribe,  plundered  by 
M.  Brutus,  iii.  218. 

Bestia  joins  Catilina’s  conspiracy,  1. 118. 

Bethor,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Jews, 


viii.  17.1.  Stormed  and  taken  by  Julius 
SeveruR,  176. 

Betuus  Chile,  his  pretensions  to  the  em- 
pire, vii.  53. 

Blbractc,  or  Bihrax  (Autun),  its  freedom 
and  commerce.  L 228.  Capital  of  the 
Atdui  (Remi),  221,  262,  282.  Coesar  in, 
262.  Besieged  by  the  8aessioncs  and 
Belgse,  282.  Gaulish  confederacy  assem- 
bles at,  ii.  80.  Its  name  changed  to 
AugusMunum,  iv.  131. 

Bibruei,  a British  tribe,  submit  to  Csesar, 
1.  417. 

Bibulus,  L.,  surrenders  to  Antonins,  iii. 
23i, 

Bibulus,  M.  Calpnmins,  ssdile,  1.96.  Pne- 
tor,  131.  Consul,  172.  With  Cmsar, 
violently  opposed  to  his  colleagne  Ctesar, 
174-177.  His  opinion  on  the  commis- 
sioners to  Egypt,  .3.^0,  38.’>.  Votes  for 
appointing  Pompeius  solo  consul,  ii.  38. 
Proconsul  of  Syria,  SL  Commands  the 
senatorian  fleet,  218,  242.  Prevents  the 
passage  of  the  Ctesanons,  249, 2.60.  His 
deatli,  2.>2. 

Bilbills,  Martial’s  native  city,  viii.  42. 

Biography,  Roman ; the  writings  of  Tacitns 
more  biographic^  than  historical,  viii. 
22,  Preference  of  the  Romans  for  bio- 
graphy, 22.  The  biographies  of  Sueto- 
■ nius,  ^ lofl- 

BiterneTRoman  colony  in  Gaul,  L 214, 220. 

Blthjraicus,  proprietor  of  Sicily,  surrenders 
to  Sextus  Pompeius,  iii.  220. 

Bithyuia,  attempts  of  Mithridates  to  gain 
possession  of , L 22.  Governed  by  Cimber, 

iii.  18.  Ceded  to  Rome  by  Nicomedes, 

iv,  161.  Extended  by  Pompeius,  and 
governed  by  proconsuls  under  the  em- 
pire, 161.  162.  Pliny's  administration, 
viii.  6J[,  145.  The  number  of  Christians 
in  Bithynla,  and  Pliny’s  proceedings 
against  them,  ly,  148. 

Bituriges,  their  league  with  Dumnorix 
and  the  Helvetii,  L 262.  Invasion  of 
their  country  by  Ceesar,  ii.  48.  Who 
besieges  and  takes  their  capital  city, 
Avarioum,  48-.51. 

Bituitns,  or  Bittiis,  king  of  the  Arvemi, 
sent  a prisoner  to  Rome,  L 201.  His 
barbaric  splendour,  221  note. 

Bloisus,  Junius,  mutiny  of  the  legions 
under  his  command  in  Pannonia,  v.  142. 
The  mutiny  quelled  by  Drusus,  143. 
Blsesns  chosen  proconsul  of  Africa,  304. 
Punished  as  a friend  of  Sejonus,  .373. 
Poisoned  by  Vitelllus,  vii.  128, 

Boadicca,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  indignities 
to  which  she  and  her  children  were  sub- 
jected, vl.  252.  Sacks  the  Roman  colony 
of  Camnlodunnm,  2.54.  Defeated  by 
Snetonios,  257,  258.  Commits  suicide, 
238. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  prepares  to 
aid  the  Cssarians,  11.  850,  3.51.  His 
death,  ill.  804. 
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Bodognattu,  chieftain  of  the  Nerrii,  op- 
po^  to  C^sar,  L 288. 

B<^uni,  a British  tribe,  eubmit  to  the 
Romans,  Ti.  228. 

Bofrudee,  king  of  Uanretania,  ii.  3^ 

Boii,  defeated  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake, 

L 19S.  Migrate  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  197.  Friends  of  the  .£dui,  265  ; 
ii.  IL  Allowed  to  remain  in  Gaol,  L 
26.5.  Attacked  by  the  Gauls,  11.  41, 

Bolanos,  Tettios,  his  prefecture  of  Britain, 
Tli.  223. 

Bolgse,  tribes  of  the,  i,  2S5. 

Bona  Des,  the  mysteries  of,  profaned  by 
Clodius,  L 145. 

Bononia,  meeting  of  the  Triumrirs  at,  iii. 
193.  Nero  ple^  for  the  distressed  in- 
habitants of,  Ti.  194. 

Books,  production  and  cost  of,  in  Rome. 

See  Literature. 

Bosphorus,  Agrippa’s  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  the.  It.  225. 
Given  to  Mithridates,  vii.  115. 

Bovianum,  settlement  of  the  Roman  colony 
of,  IL  222. 

Bratuspantium,  principal  fortress  of  the 
BelioTad,  surrenders  to  Cmsar,  L 286. 

Brenni,  the,  conquered  by  Drusus,  iv.  221. 

Brennus  at  Rome,  L 191. 

Breriarinm  Imperii  of  Augustus  described, 
iv.  407. 

Brigantium,  In  Galicia,  reduced  by  Csesar, 

L 122. 

Britain,  early  inhabitants  of,  L 2.35.  First 
mentioned  in  Roman  history,  3u7.  Ac- 
countof  them  by  the  Gauls.  4ii2.  Csesar's 
first  invasion  of  Britain,  4O.'>-409.  His 
fieet  injured  by  a high  tide,  409.  His 
army  harassed  by  the  Britons,  410.  Re- 
turns to  Gaul,  411.  Exultation  at  Rome 
at  his  British  expedition,  IIL  The  mines 
and  pearls  of  Britain,  409, 412.  Ctesar's 
preparations  for  a second  invasion,  41.3. 

His  landing,  415.  Resistance  of  the 
Britons  under  Cassivellaunus,  415.  Cse- 
ear's  partial  successes,  and  return  to 
Gaul,  417, 418.  Augustus  contented  with 
a promise  of  tribute  from  Britain,  Iv. 
114,  140.  The  British  expedition  of 
Caius,  vl.  81.  And  of  Claudius,  11.3. 
The  Romans  jealous  of  freedom  in 
Britain,  222.  Relations  of  Britain  with 
the  continent,  223.  Trade  of  the  south 
and  east  of  tlie  island,  223.  Coinage 
of  Cnnobelimis,  223.  Chief  states  of 
Southern  Britain,  224.  Claudius  pre- 
pares to  Invnde  it,  222.  Bucocsscs  of 
Aulus  Plautins  and  Vespasian,  228. 
They  probably  do  not  cross  the  Severn, 
229.  Claudius  enters  Britain  and  sub- 
dues the  Trinobantes,  237.  Hailed  im- 
perator  and  triumphs  at  Rome,  232. 
Vespasian  in  West  Britain ; submission 
of  the  Regni  and  iceni,  233-235.  Cam- 
paign of  Osterins  Scapula,  235.  ea- 
rn ulodunnm  founded,  237.  Temple  of 
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Clandins;  the  Clandian  Flamens,  239. 
Distinction  between  the  British  oppidum 
and  the  Roman  urbt,  240.  Revolt  and 
defeat  of  the  Silnres,  240.  The  Britons 
continue  to  resist ; the  Silnres  defeat  the 
Romans,  246.  The  Roman  province  of 
Britain,  and  stations  of  the  legions,  247, 
248.  Discontent  and  insurrection  of  the 
Iceni,  252.  They  sack  Camnloduuum, 
253.  2M.  The  Iceni  defeated  and  the 
insurrection  snonreased.  257 ,259.  Rapid 
progress  of  civilization  in  Britain.  259. 
Prosecution  of  the  conquest  under  Do- 
mitian,  vil.  320.  Snerassivo  prefects, 
321.  Campaigns  of  Agricola,  323,  329. 
Enormous  expense  of  the  conquest, 
330.  Discovery  of  the  insular  character 
of  Britain,  .330.  Hadrian's  progress  in 
Britain,  viii.  204.  Flourishing  state  of 
the  province,  204.  207.  Fortifications 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway,  2na. 
The  walls  of  Hadrian  and  of  Severus, 
and  the  works  of  the  age  of  Theodosius 
and  Stilicho,  209.  Completion  of  the 
wall  of  Antoninus,  266.  Disturbances  in 
Britain  in  the  rel^  of  M.  Aurelius,  323. 

Britanniens  (Tiberius  Claudius  Germnnl- 
ens),  son  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  vi, 
152.  Takes  a part  in  the  ' Game  of 
Troy,’  IfiQ,  Agrippina’s  enmity  to  him, 
162,  184.  Prevented  from  seeing  his 
father,  174.  CommLserated  by  the  Roman 
people,  185.  Detained  within  the  palace 
while  Nero  is  proclaimed,  200.  Poisoned 
by  Nero,  vl.  285.  His  funeral,  287. 

Brittany,  immigrations  of  the  Eymry  into, 

Lm 

Bnicteri,  a German  tribe,  submit  to  Tibe- 
rius, iv.  308.  Defeated  by  Cmcina,  v.  158. 
Destroyed,  vU.  340. 

Brnndisium,  ocenpied  by  Fompeins,  if.  150. 
Besieged  by  Caesar,  and  evacuated  by 
Pompelns,  151.  Occupied  by  Ca3mr.236. 
247.  Threatened  by  Antonins,  ill.  245. 
Conclusion  of  the  peace  of,  24S,  247. 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  father  of  the  tyranni- 
cide, an  adherent  of  Lepidus,  L Mi  HJi- 
Slain  by  Pompelns,  321 ; iii.  246. 

Brutus,  Declmns,  his  services  In  Caesar's 
Gallic  wars,  L 277.  Commands  a naval 
armament  against  the  Veneti,  .307-309. 
Harasses  Vercingetorlx,  ii.  48.  Com- 
mands Caesar’s  fieet  at  the  siege  of 
Massilia,  ii.  175.  ~ His  navtd  victory, 
189.  20.3.  His  second  engagement,  2<i5. 
Receives  the  proconsnlsUp  of  Gaul  be- 
yond the  Alps,  235,  .341.  Afterwiuils  of 
the  Cisalpine,  where  he.  reprea-'cs  an 
insurrection,  2^  Consul -desi^ate,421L 
Joins  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  446. 
Determines  Caesar  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  senate  on  the  Ides  of  March,  453- 
455.  His  gladiators  a body-guard  for 
the  conspirators,  iii.  4^  fiL  The  most 
active  and  self-posses^  of  the  conspi- 
ratois,  ^ IL  Ap|<ointod  to  the  go. 
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Ternment  of  Ciulplne  Qaal,  Z6.  Noaed 
in  Csfiar's  will,  ik.  Promised  • libtra 
Itgatio  by  M.  Antonhis,  and  amameo  the 
government  of  Cisalpine  Oant,  IIS.  116. 
Antonhu  attempts  to  wrest  the  proviaoe 
from  him,  Ul.  Awaits  attack  and  pre- 
pares to  maintain  his  position,  US. 
Shuts  himself  up  in  Mutina,  and  is 
besieged  by  Antonius,  isa.  Envoys 
sent  to  him  by  the  senate,  ISg:  Union 
of  the  consuls  with  Octavius  for  his 
relief,  166.  Believed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Antonians,  179.  But  cannot  pursue- 
them  for  wont  of  cavalry  and  money, 
180.  Croeecs  the  Alps,  and  joins  Fiancus 
with  ten  legions,  18‘i.  Recrossea  the 
Alps,  and  is  desert  by  his  soldiers,  l&ii. 
Taken  and  slain,  193. 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  Ccesar's  lieutenant  in 
Spain,  accompanies  his  uncle  Cato  to 
Cvnnia.  1.831.  Uis  family  and  character, 
331-333 : ii.  -liS.  Idle  rumour  of  his 
being  Cirsor's  son  by  Servilia,  L 331. 
Uis  devotion  to  Cato,  ii.  918.  Joins  the 
Pompeians  at  Thcssalonica,  iHt,  Sur- 
renders after  Pharsalia,  and  is  taken 
into  Ca»ar's  favour,  33(1.  Csssar's  remark 
on  him,  297.  Appointed  pnetor,  437. 
Coverns  Cisalpine  Uaul,  •'Ml.  His  weak- 
ness and  inconsistency , 448.  Uis  pane- 
gyric of  Cato,  442.  Uivorxjes  Claudia, 
and  marries  Porcla,  Cato's  daughter, 
480.  Induced  to  lead  the  conspiracy 
against  Csesor,  481.  The  ‘ Ides  of  March,' 
4-'iil.  His  speech  to  the  people,  iii.  81. 
Befuses  to  put  Antonius  to  drath,  64. 
His  mistaken  views,  HL  Haranroes  the 
people,  but  is  coldly  received,  £0,  Beturne 
to  the  Capitol,  61^  Z3.  Again  horanguee 
the  people,  IL  Character  of  his  oratory, 
74.  Appointed  to  the  government  af 
Macedonia,  Hi.  Overrules  Csssius  in 
hU  opposition  to  the  public  funeral  of 
COisaT,  II.  His  bouse  attacked,  he  files 
from  Borne,  ^ Betums  to  Borne,  but 
shrinksfrom  public  affairs,  114.  Es(»pes 
to  Lanuvlum,  IJMh  Ufi.  Lingers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Borne,  llfi.  Deprived 
of  his  government  of  Macedonia  by 
Antonius,  and  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  providing  com  for  the  city,  118.  His 
interview  with  Cicero  at  Antinm,  119. 
Uis  vacillation,  121.  Exhibits  the  Ludi 
.VpoUlnares,  as  city  pnetor,  1:12.  Obtains 
leave  of  absence  from  Borne,  131.  Quits 
Italy  for  the  East,  145.  Acknowledged 
by  Hortensius  as  his  successor  in  Uaoe- 
iloiiia,  16-2.  Shuts  up  C.  Antonius  in 
Apollonia,  162.  Prosecuted  by  CemifleiBS 
for  the  murder  of  Cffisar,  and  condemned, 
190.  Seizes  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia, ‘217.  Defeats  C.  Antonias,  but 
spares  his  life,  218.  Exercises  his  troops 
In  Macoduuia,  and  coins  money  with  his 
o>vn  eifigy,  '2 19.  Masters  eight  legions, 
219.  Joins  Cassias  at  Ptdiippi,  '222. 


Rebuked  by  Cassius,  226.  StorzBS  the 
camp  of  Octavius,  ‘2‘28.  Compelled  to 
fight  a second  time  by  his  soldien,  ia 
defeated  and  kills  himself,  230-231- 
Building,  considerations  on  the  taste  aC 
the  Bomans  in,  tui.,  viil.  128. 

Bordo,  Julios,  chief  ef  the  galleys,  resened 
by  VltelUus,  rii.  Sfi. 

Burrhus,  Afraaiias^  prsetorian  prefect,  vL 
189.  Introduces  Nero  to  the  guards, 
201.  273,  His  allkuioe  with  Seneca^ 
219.  Their  influence  on  Nero,  281,  264. 
Suspected  by  Nero,  '292.  Reassoros  him, 
29*2.  The  ‘ Quinquennium  Neronis,’  the 
work  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  ‘297.  807, 
Thcy  uphold  the  senate,  304.  Uncertaia 
whethei’  Burrhus  assented  to  the  murder 
of  Agrippina,  316,320.  His  death,  and  its 
effest  on,  the  iiosiUon  ef  Seneca,  332.  .384- 
Byzantium  deprived  by  Vespasian  of  its 
autononiy,  vih  271. 


('.SCINA,  ALLIENUS,  urges  Vltelllna 
v to  seize  the  empire,  vli.  Bib  Advanced 
by  Oalba  to  the  command  of  a legion, 
SL  His  march  over  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard, 8lL  Takes  Arenticnm,  and  puts  to 
death  the  Helvetian  chief,  Julius  2klpi- 
Bulus.SS.  In  the  Cisalpine,f4.  Repulsed 
before  Placentia,  96.  Awaits  the  arrival 
of  Valens,  SL  Throws  a bridge  across 
the  Po,  98.  Permits  his  troops  to  plun- 
der the  Italian  cities,  104.  Meets  Vitel>- 
Bus  at  Lugdunum,  105.  He  and  Valens 
the  real  governors  of  Rome,  120.  Sant 
to  the  north  of  Italy,  1'23.  Suspected 
of  treachery,  and  jealons  of  Valens,  123. 
His  feeUe  conduct  resented  by  the  sol- 
diers, 124.  Contends  in  a skun  fight 
with  THUS,  288. 

Caicina,  Aulas,  legate  on  the  Rhine,  mas- 
tery obtained  over  him  by  the  muHnoua 
troops,  V.  144.  Defeats  the  Bructeri,  158. 

Cascina  Sevenu,  A.,  defeats  the  Pannonian 
chief  Bate,  iv.  iUjl.  Intercepted  by  the 
Panuoaians  on  his  march  tmm  Moesia 
to  join  Oermanicus,  3'2<i. 

Ctelian  Hill,  tho,  desixibed,  v.  32.  Great 
fire  on  the,  34'2. 

Cadius,  his  dancing  aocomplishmeBts,  L 11. 

Ctelius  Rufus,  H.,  advocates  the  cause  of 
Caesar,  ii.  168.  His  intrigues,  insurrec- 
tion, and  death,  28;t-281. 

Caepio,  Fannius,  forms  a conspiracy  against 
tho  life  of  Augustus,  Hi.  ■182  ; iv.  193. 

Caipio,  Servilins,  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
i.  293.  Gives  Tolosa  up  to  plunder,  212. 

Creresi,  a German  tribe,  L '233.  Join  tbs 
Belgic  confederacy,  281. 

Oaerleon,  city  of,  in  Britain,  vi.  248. 

Casar,  derivations  of  tho  cognomen,  i^  Si 
notr.  The  name  of  Cassar  as  a sovereign 
title,  iii.  410. 

Caesar,  Cains  Julius,  L 83.  Ills  parentage, 
and  <x>nnaotion  with  Marius,  84.  la- 
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berlu  from  bU  uncle  Uarloe  the  leader- 
ihip  of  the  populnr  puty,  SI.  Compre- 
henslveness  of  bis  views,  8S.  Befuses 
to  divorce  his  wife  Comelis  at  the 
command  of  Sulla,  SL  Compelled  to 
leave  Rome,  8S.  Seized  by  Cornelius 
Pbagiu.SS.  Undertakes  the  patronage 
of  the  popular  cause,  88.  Learns  the 
first  rudiments  of  warfare  at  the  siege 
of  Hytileuc,  SS.  Abstains  from  joining 
the  movement  of  Lepidns,  88.  Under- 
takes the  impeachment  of  Dolabella,  181. 
And  of  C.  Antonins,  uncle  of  the  tri- 
umvir, SO.  Studies  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
90.  Captured  by  Cilician  pirates,  2^. 
His  vengeance,  8A  Enters  the  arena  of 
public  hononrs,  SlL  Pushed  forward  by 
the  zealous  efforts  of  his  party,  2L  Ap- 
pointed to  the  niilitar}'  tribuneship,  i^ 
Oommenoeuient  of  his  intercourse  with 
Pompeius,  2i.  obtains  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  his  wife's  brother,  Cornelius 
^nna,  and  other  Marian  exiles,  81L 
Style  of  bis  oratory,  88.  Pronounces  a 
funereal  oration  in  honour  of  his  aunt 
Julia,  9JL  Detics  the  law  of  Sulla  in 
exhibiting  the  bust  of  Marius,  95,  88. 
Delivers  a funereal  oration  over  his  wife 
Corneiia,  88  note.  Serves  the  office  of 
qutestor  in  Spain,  98.  His  industry  and 
vigour  there,  88.  Becomes  aedile,  81. 
Magnificence  of  his  shows  and  enter- 
tainments, 82.  Connects  himself  by 
marriage  with  the  family  of  Pompeius, 
98.  D^ends  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  Cat  ulus,  98.  Presses  the  claims  of  the 
republic  to  the  kingilom  of  Egypt,  100. 
Immensity  of  his  debts,  100.  Object  of 
the  Ltx  Papia  dr  Penyrinis,  100.  Castar's 
proceedings  against  Sulla's  agents  in 
the  prosc^ption,  101.  Presides  nt  the 
trial  of  the  senator  Raberius.  108.  Prose- 
cutes C.  Calpurniiis  Piso.  107.  Obtains 
the  office  of  Poutifex  Maximus,  108.  HW. 
Endeavours  of  the  nobles  to  implicate 
him  in  Catilina's  conspirnoy,  1 10.  Fail- 
tire  of  their  attempts.  lUi.  Narrowly 
escapes  being  murdered  by  Cicero’s  at- 
tendants, 121.  Hailed  as  the  only  man 
who  could  fulfil  the  demands  of  thecri>ii.M, 
128.  Elected  prsrter,  I 111.  Proposes  to 
deprive  Catulus  trf  the  honour  of  restoring 
Uie  Capitol,  18‘2.  Becomes  the  counsellor 
and  confidant  of  the  tribune  Nepos,  140. 
Scene  in  the  Forum,  141.  Deprived  of 
his  tribuneship  by  the  senate,  142.  Fail- 
ure of  a charge  of  implication  in  a 
cimspirncy  aguinst  him,  142.  Protects 
the  Nuinidian  Masintna  in  defiance  of 
the  senate.  142.  Insults  Jnl  a,  143,  Pul>- 
licly  repudiates  his  wife  Fompeia,  148. 
ll'‘fu.ses  to  proceed  against  Clodins,  147. 
A.ssnmiai  the  government  of  Further 
Spain,  188.  His  private  en  bamissmenis, 
1 'll.  Obtains  a iuan  of  810  tidents  from 
Cras.su«,  153, 154.  Bafiles  the  efforts  of  iiU 


enemies  to  detain  him  at  home,  154.  Sub- 
jugates the  districts  of  Lusitania  north 
of  the  Tagus,  156.  Takes  Brigantiura 
in Clallcia,  156.  Hiscivil  administration, 
157.  Saluted  by  the  army  with  the  title 
of  Imperator,  157.  Pompeius's  overtures 
for  an  alliance  with  Csesar,  167.  Return 
of  Caesar  to  Rome,  168.  Sues  for  the 
consulship  and  relinquishes  the  honour 
of  a triumph,  168.  First  occurrence  of 
the  name  of  Cesar  in  the  letteis  of 
Cicero,  168.  The  cabal  of  Pompeius, 
Caesar,  and  Crassus,  169.  Caesar  electetl 
consul,  172.  Proposes  an  agrarian  law, 
172.  Throws  Cato  into  priron,  but  re- 
leases him,  178,  174.  His  violent  contest 
with  the  nobles,  174.  Carries  his  law 
through  with  a high  hand,  175.  Plot 
to  oasassirukte  him  and  Pompeius,  176. 
Obtains  the  proconsulship  of  the  two 
Gauls  and  Illyricum  for  five  years,  177. 
Bis  sister  Julia  married  to  Pompeius, 
178.  Harries  Calpnrnia,  128  n»le.  Takes 
eomnand  of  his  legions,  179.  Makes 
friendly  overtures  to  Cicero,  184.  His 
account  of  the  Gauls,  218.  Lingers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rems  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  B.c.  6A  J8L 
Hastily  leaves  Italy,  and  rcachW  Ids 
army  on  the  Rhone,  252.  Prevents  the 
Helvetii  from  crossing  the  river  at  Qe- 
neva,234.  Increases  his  leviesand  follows 
them  into  the  territory  of  the  .£dui,  257. 
Overtakes  the  Tigurini  and  defeats  them, 
258.  Refuses  to  negotiate  with  the  Hel- 
vetii, 259, 880.  Spares  the  Hfc  of  Dum- 
norix,  81iL  Engages  the  Helvetii  in  a 
decisive  battle,  and  entirely  defeats  them, 
2ii2.  Compels  them  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  264.  Espouses  the  cause  of  the 
Gauls  against  the  Snevi,  267.  Proposes 
terms,  which  are  refused  by  Ariovistus, 
288.  Commences  hostilities,  288.  Arrests 
a panic  in  his  army,  26M-27I.  His  fruit- 
less conference  with  Ariovistus.  271,222. 
Defeats  the  Snevi,  and  compels  them  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  272.  Winters  in  the 
Hither  Gaul,  275.  Composition  of  his 
legions,  275.  Military  reputation  ac- 
quired by  bis  troops,  277.  List  of  bis 
officers,  228  note.  Hurries  back  to  Gaul, 
281.  Takes  the  Remi  under  Roman  pro- 
tection, 281.  Commencement  of  the 
second  canfjiaign  in  Gaul,  282.  Defeats 
the  Belgians  w ith  great  slaughter,  284- 
Reduoes  the  Suessiones  and  Bellovaci, 
285.  Marches  against  the  Nervii  and 
their  allies,  286.  His  camp  carried  by 
storm  by  the  Nervii,  289=2211.  Imminent 
danger  of  his  army,  291.  Routs  the 
Nervii  and  almost  destroys  their  natioD, 
293.  Sends  P.  Crassus  to  compel  tub- 
mission  from  the  trliies  on  the  north- 
west of  GanI,  297.  Winters  again  ia 
Italy,  298.  Returns  toGaul,und  hastens 
to  attack  the  Vencli  with  a uaval  force, 
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307.  Victory  of  the  Boir,an>  over  the 
Vcncti,  309.  Csesar  chaetises  the  Moriiii 
and  Menapli,  314.  Leaves  his  army  in 
winter  quarters  and  returns  to  Italy, 
Slf).  His  critical  position  undcT  a threat 
of  recall  from  hie  province,  3.', 3.  Arrives 
at  Luoca,  and  is  waited  upon  by  great 
numbers  of  senators  and  knights,  3.M. 
Effects  of  his  bribery  and  carcases,  355. 
Meeting  of  the  triumvirs  at  Lucca,  3'„1. 
Casar  defended  by  Cicero  in  his  8]>eech 
de  Prorinciis  Consularibut.  8,59.  Jealousy 
of  Cesar’s  adherents  at  the  passing  of 
the  law  of  C.  Trebonius,  8B4.  Low  for 
the  prolongation  of  Casar’s  command 
opposed  liy  the  senate,  but  carried  by 
popular  vioieiicc,  365,  HfiS.  Death  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  wife  of  Fompeius,  388. 
His  fourth  campaign,  391.  Meets  the 
invading  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  the 
Tenctheri.  394.  Confers  with  the  in- 
vaders, 39,’>.  Defeats  the  Germans  near 
the  Rhine,  397.  Treachery  imputed  to 
him  in  the  senate,  398.  Cato  proposes 
he  should  be  delivered  to  the  enemy,  322. 
Credibility  of  Cmsar's  account  of  the 
campaign,  399.  Proposes  to  make  an 
incursion  into  Germany,  40Q.  His 
bridge  across  the  line  near  Coblenz,  401. 
Inquires  into  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Britons,  402.  Prepares  to 
invade  Britain,  405.  Crosses  the  straits 
to  Dover,  407.  Effects  a landing,  402. 
His  fleet  injured  by  a high  tide,  402. 
His  army  harassed  by  the  Britons,  410. 
Returns  to  Gaul  before  the  e<iulnox,41L 
Despatches  Sabinus  and  Cotta  to  make 
an  incursion  into  the  country  of  tlic 
Menapii,  ALL  Goes  into  Illyricnm,  412. 
Settles  the  affairs  of  the  Treviri,  413. 
His  preparations  for  a second  invasion 
of  Britain,  413.  In  which  he  lauds 
again,  414.  Forms  his  famous  camp  at 
Butupise,  or  Bichborough,  414.  Defeats 
the  Britons  under  Cassivellaanus,  415, 
418.  Accepts  their  promise  of  tribute 
and  returns  to  Gaul,  417.  Distributes 
his  forces  over  too  wide  a surface,  419. 
Stations  himself  at  Samarobri  va,  420,  426. 
Revolt  of  the  Belgians,  420.  Two  of  his 
legions  destroyed  by  the  Eburones,  422. 
Believes  Q.  Cicero,  426.  Bemains  in  the 
north  of  Gaul  during  the  winter,  426. 
Makes  great  additional  Jevies  for  his 
sixth  campaign,  and  borrows  a legion 
from  PompeiuB,  428.  Chastises  the  Trc- 
viri  and  Menapii,  and  crosses  the  Rhine, 
429.  Offers  the  plunder  of  the  Eburones 
to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  4;i0.  His 
unsuccessful  pursuit  of  Ambiorix,  431, 
43.5.  Convenes  the  general  assembly  at 
Durooortorum.ond  leaves  Gaul  for  Italy, 
436.  His  alliance  with  Pompeius  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  Julia,  4.S6.  Arrives 
at  Luoca,  and  watches  the  progress  rf 
events  at  Borne,  U.  ^ 22.  ^ seventh  | 


campaign  in  Gaiii,32.  His  lenient  policy 
toward-s  the  conquered  states  of  Gaul,  32. 
Favouralilc  disposition  of  the  Gaulish 
democracies  towards  him,  42.  Lavishes 
the  treasures  of  the  republic  on  his  de- 
pendants and  in  decorating  Rome,  41. 
Exultation  of  the  people  at  his  victories, 
42.  Formation  of  a Gaulish  confederacy 
under  Vercingetorix.43.  Cffsar’s  energy 
and  decision  in  meeting  the  danger,  43. 
Besieges  and  takes  Avaricnm,  4!^  61. 
Enters  the  country  of  the  Arvomi  and 
lays  siege  to  Gergovia,  62.  Defeated 
there,  61L  Fords  the  Loire,  62.  Joins 
Labienus  at  Agendicum,  42,  His  per- 
sonal danger  in  a battle  with  the  Gauls, 
02.  Compels  Vcrcingetorix  to  surrender 
himself,  21.  His  eiglith  and  last  cam- 
paign, Ca.  Crushes  the  Bituriges,  70. 
Defeats  and  accepts  the  snbmi!^on  of 
the  Bellovaci  and  Sucssdones,  12.  Re- 
duces CxcUodunum  and  finally  pacifies 
Gaul,  22.  His  severity  to  the  captured 
Gauls,  72.  Unfairness  of  Pompeius  to- 
wards him,  23.  His  critical  position,  83. 
Intrigues  to  be  ]>cnnitted  to  stand  for 
the  consulship  while  still  absent  from  the 
city,  26.  Endeavours  of  his  enemies  to 
deprive  him  of  his  consulship,  as.  Pom- 
peins  supports  a decree  of  M.  Marcellus 
aimed  directly  at  Csesar,  31.  Csesar 
offers  to  resign  the  Transalpine  and 
Illyticum,  82.  Insulted  by  M.  Marcellus, 
SB.  His  supposed  peril  in  Gaol,  100. 
His  mild  and  conciliatory  treatment  of 
tlie  Gauls.  103.  Conciliates  tlie  adherents 
of  the  senate  in  the  province,  105. 
Attaclies  to  hitaself  the  military  spirit  of 
the  Gauls,  107.  Composition  of  his  le- 
gions, H!l.  Surrenders  one  of  his  legions 
at  the  demand  of  the  senate,  112.  His 
triumphant  reception  in  the  Cisalpine 
province,  11.5.  Enthusiasm  of  his  vete- 
rans, lliL  Leaves  Labienus  to  administer 
the  Cisalpine  province,  117.  Stations 
himself  at  Ravenna,  whither  Curio  be- 
takes himself,  117.  Sends  Cnrio  to  Borne 
with  the  offer  of  a compromise,  120. 
Refusal  of  his  offers  by  the  senate,  who 
require  him  to  resign  his  command.  121. 
Preparations  of  the  consuls  to  oppose 
Casar's  measures  by  force,  123.  The 
consuls  review  their  forces,  124.  Ctesar 
harangues  hLs  troops,  proclaims  his 
wrongs,  and  prepares  to  invade  Italy, 
128-1.30.  Crosses  the  Rubicon,  131. 
Occupies  Ariminum,  132.  Effect  of  the 
calumnies  against  lilm,  135.  Pompeius 
negotiates  with  him  to  gain  time,  140. 
Defection  of  Labienus,  141.  Caesar  ad- 
vances and  takes  Iguvium,  Arretinm, 
and  Auxlmum,  142,  143.  His  band  of 
gladiators  at  Capua  broken  np,  143. 
Overruns  Picenum,  and  takes  the  forces 
of  Cingulum  and  Ascnlum,  14,5.  Be- 
leaguers Corfinium,  which  ia  betrayed 
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into  big  hands,  14fi.  Grants  life  and  I 
liberty  to  Uomitina  and  the  Pompeian  i 
leaders,  148.  Effects  of  this  clemency, 
149.  BeaieRes  Pompeius  in  Brundisium, 
151.  Rapidity  of  his  success,  l.'iil-  Ex- 
pels the  forces  of  the  senate  from  Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily,  16ft.  Repairs  in  person 
to  Rome,  166.  Has  an  interview  with 
Cicero  on  the  way,  166.  Convenes  a 
senate,  supported  by  the  tribunes  An- 
tonins and  Cassius,  167.  His  studious 
moderation,  167.  His  difflculty  in  satis- 
fying the  demands  of  his  soldiers,  166. 
Plunders  the  sacred  treasure  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  169.  I/eaves  Rome  to 
attack  the  Pompeians  in  Spain,  179. 
Leaves  bis  lieutenants  to  reduce  Massilia 
and  hastens  into  Spain,  174.  His  ar- 
rangements, 17ft.  l^paratlons  of  the 
Pompeians  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  UL 
Csesar  follows  his  lieutenant  Fabius  to 
the  valley  of  the  Sicoris,  179.  Entrenchee 
his  camp  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  position, 
161.  Manoeuvres  of  the  hostile  armies, 
183.  Each  side  claims  the  advantage, 
186.  Caesar's  position  hemmed  in  by  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  waters,  186.  His  rein- 
forcements rest  on  the  further  side  of 
the  river,  187.  Restores  his  communi- 
cations by  the  use  of  coracles,  188.  His 
lieutenant,  D.  Brutus,  gains  a victory 
over  the  Mnssilians  at  sea,  189.  Prepa- 
rations of  the  Afranians  to  evacuate 
Ilcrda,  19(1.  Cmsar’s  operations  to  pre- 
vent their  retreat,  191.  Makes  a feint, 
and  moves  to  intercept  the  march  of  the 
enemy,  I9ft.  Comes  up  with  the  Afra- 
nians, but  refmes  to  engage  them,  1 9,1. 
Communications  opened  between  the  sol- 
diers in  the  opposite  ranks,  197.  This 
intercourse  broken  oS  by  Setreius,  198. 
The  armies  drawn  up  in  front  of  each 
other  in  battle  array,  200.  Capitulation 
of  the  Pompeian  lieutenants,  201.  Cmsar’s 
generosity  to  them,  20L  Establishes  his 
head-quarters  at  Corduba,  208.  Receives 
the  submission  of  'V’arro,  211.  Arranges 
the  affairs  of  Epain,  and  repairs  to  Mas- 
silia,  211.  Causes  of  the  hostility  of 
Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  to  Ciesar,  210. 
Curio  and  the  Ctesareans  in  Africa  de- 
nted by  Juba,  216.  217.  Sustains  a 
heav^  loss  in  a naval  engagement  off 
lUyncnm , 218.  Receives  t he  submission 
of  the  Massilians,  22.1.  Created  dictator 
in  his  absence  from  Rome.  223.  His 
object  in  seeking  the  appointmentat  this 
time,  224.  Quells  a mutiny  among  his 
soldiers  at  Placentia,  226.  Difficulties 
of  his  position  as  dictator,  229.  Confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  determination  to 
resist  the  cry  for  condscation  and  blood, 
2.3(1.  His  financial  measures,  231.  His 
amnesty  to  the  victims  of  Pompeius  and 
Bulla's  proscriptions.  2,32.  Obtains  full 
dtixenship  for  the  Trunspadone  Gauls, 


234.  Elected  consul  with  P.  Servilius 
Isauricus,  23.'i.  Resigns  the  dictatorship, 
and  repairs  to  his  army  at  Brundisium, 
235-217.  Comparison  of  his  position 
with  that  of  his  adversaries,  247.  Crosses 
over  to  Epirus,  247.  Lands  at  Palseste, 
248.  Sends  Fuflus  Calenns  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  2.V).  Attempt  at 
counter  revolution  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
254.  Attempts  to  cross  the  Adriatic  in 
a violent  tempest,  257.  His  mancenvres 
to  join  the  second  division  under  Anto- 
nins, 260.  Blockades  Pompeius  within 
his  lines  at  Petra,  261.  Character  and 
authenticity  of  the  ‘Commentaries  on 
the  Civil  War,'  attributed  to  Csesar,  262. 
Review  of  the  calculations  on  which 
Cassar  planned  his  operations,  265.  £•■ 
tablishes  communications  with  .£tolia, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  268.  Occupies 
Achaia,  273.  His  discomfltnre,  276. 
Moves  towards  Thessaly,  278.  Antici- 
pates the  various  plans  the  enemy  may 
adopt,  278.  Effects  a junction  with  the 
division  of  Calvinus  on  the  frontiers  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  279.  Fixes  his 
quarters  in  tl,e  plain  of  Thessaly,  280. 
Gives  up  the  town  of  Qomphi  to  pillage, 
280.  Receives  the  submission  of  Metro- 
polis, 281.  The  battle  of  Phorsalia,  and 
defeat  of  Pompeius,  283.  286.  Caesar’s 
clemency  to  the  vanquished,  295-297. 
Takes  M.  Brutus  into  his  favour,  297. 
Follows  up  his  victory,  302.  Pursues 
Pompeius,  310.  Compels  C.  Cassius  to 
surrender  his  fleet.  31 1 . Arrives  in  Egypt, 
311,  312.  His  horror  on  beholding  the 
head  of  Pompeius,  312.  His  object  in 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  312. 
His  first  interview  with  Cleopatra,  313. 
His  precarious  position,  314.  Rising  of 
the  Alexandrians  against  him,  316. 
Bums  the  Egyptian  fleet,  317.  Puts 
Pothinus  to  death,  318.  Blockaded  at 
Alexandria,  318.  Compelled  to  swim  for 
his  life,  320.  Restores  Ptolcmicus  to  bis 
subjects,  320.  Attacked  by  Ptolemeens, 
821.  Joined  by  Mithridates,kingof  Per- 
gamus,  and  defeats  Ptolemaens  at  the 
battle  of  the  Kile,  321. 322.  Misconduct 
of  Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Spain,  Q.  Cassius 
Longinns,32L  'Vigilance of  hlsoolleague 
Bcrvilins  in  Romo,  328.  Honours  heaped 
upon  Caesar  by  the  people,  329.  Created 
dictator  for  one  year,  .3.30.  Appoints 
Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse,  332. 
Disaffection  of  his  veterans  in  Italy,  23L 
Advances  to  encounter  Phamaoes,  and 
defeats  him  in  the  battle  of  Zela,  831, 
332.  Corruption  of  character  by  his 
intercourse  with  Cleopatra.  333,  Arrives 
at  Rome,  .336.  Submission  of  the  nobles 
to  him,  337.  His  firmness  in  protecting 
them  against  the  cupidity  of  his  own 
party,  338.  Confiscates  the  estates  of 
Pompeius  and  of  his  two  sons,  339.  His 
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polIc7  In  snoiinng  the  nervicoi  of  men  of 
all  partieH.  :u().  Restores  the  statues  of 
Kiilla  anil  I’ompciiis,  :141.  Assumes  the 
dictatorship  for  the  third  time,  De- 
signates himself  and  Lepidus  consuls, 
SiSt,  Quells  a mutiny  among  his  soldi  rs, 
Leaves  Italy  lands  in  Afriia, 
aUL  Repulsed  at  Adrumetiim,  !<li:l.  Re- 
ceived at  Leptis,  but  worsted  in  an  en- 
gagement, 3.M.  Obtains  an  advantage 
over  Scipio,  'M!>.  Invests  Thapsus,  ilidL. 
Defeats  Sclpio  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
Slia.  Exacts  large  iums  from  the  con- 
quered cities,  ,3<i<i.  Sails  for  Sardinia 
and  enforces  payment  of  a large  sum 
from  the  inhabitants,  3BH.  Reaches 
Rome,  3tiH.  Honours  showered  upon 
liim  during  his  absence,  370.  Appointed 
dictator  for  ten  years,  371.  Celeliration 
of  bis  four  triumphs,  37-i.  Distributes 
largesses  to  the  soldien  and  people,  37a. 
Exhibits  gladiatorial  shows,  377.  De- 
feats the  republicans  at  the  battle  of 
Munds,  881,  882.  General  view  of  the 
spirit  of  bis  legislation,  SS.'i.  His  sump- 
tuary laws,  81»l.  Abridges  the  consuls’ 
term  of  office  arbitrarily,  and  increa-es 
the  numlier  of  the  senate,  8M2.  Commn- 
nicati  B the  Roman  franchise  to  the  pro- 
Tincials,  893.  Assigns  lands  to  ihe  ve- 
terans, 894.  Attempts  to  counteract  the 
increase  of  slave  labour  in  Italy,  39«i. 
The  Juj  Iri'um  /UxTorum,  897.  Confines 
the  judicia  to  the  senatorial  and  eques- 
trian orders,  898.  Dissolves  the  colleijia, 
400.  His  favour  to  the  Jews.  4(H).  His 
project  of  a complete  code  of  laws,  and 
of  a complete  map  of  the  etiipiro,  401, 
402.  Establishes  the  first  public  library 
in  Rome,  403.  Reforms  the  ciUendar, 
407.  Begins  to  assume  regal  state,  409. 
Visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Romo,  410.  Her 
son  Ciesariiin,  410.  Ca-snr's  conduit, 
and  adula  ion  of  the  nobles,  4lo.  412. 
The  general  tedinguf  the  nation  favour- 
able to  his  j)owcr,  413.  I'ranquillity  of 
Rome  during  his  abseme  in  Spain.  4li. 
His  personal  friends,  417.  Their  Epicu- 
rean tenets,  421.  Himielf  a profess' d 
unbeliever,  423.  Ilis  addiction  to  super- 
stition, 4iL  News  of  the  victoiy  of 
Mnnda  reaches  Rome,  42.1.  Decrees 
passed  in  his  honour,  42fi.  Returns  to 
Rome,  and  celebrates  his  last  triumnh, 
427.  Receives  the  appellation  of  fa.  her 
of  his  country  and  other  honours,  428. 
Offends  the  senators.  430.  Ca-sar  s ur- 
banity, 431.  Visits  Cicero  at  PntcoU. 
481.  Schemes  of  conqne  t attributed  to 
him,  43.1.  His  fifth  oonsulship,  43fi. 
Adopts  C.  Octavius  as  his  heir,  437. 
Saluted  bvthe  title  of  king. 441.  Rejects 
a royal  diadem  olTeral  to  him  by  Anto- 
nins, 442.  Proposal  to  obtain  a d'  crec 
obnferring  iqion  him  the  title  of  king  of 
the  foreign  subjects  of  the  common- 


wealth, 4411.  Formation  of  a conspiracy 
against  his  life,  44.1.  Preparations  of 
the  conspirators  to  execute  their  design, 
432.  Ctemr  enters  the  senate  house,  4S.1. 
Assassinated,  438.  437.  Reflections  on 
bis  death,  iii.  L Judgment  of  the  an- 
cients on  his  assassination,  2.  His  per- 
son, character,  and  abilities,  4-11.  His 
body  carried  to  his  pontifical  mansion. 
62.  His  papers  and  treasure  removed  to 
the  house  of  Antonius,  ill.  His  will.  77. 
His  public  funeral,  82.  His  apotheosis, 
114.  Place  of  his  cremation,  383.  His 
assumption  of  thepnrnomen  imperalorU, 
431.  His  usurpation  of  the  office  of 
consul,  442.  Contrast  between  the  posi- 
tion of  Co»«rand  Pompeius  with  respect 
to  the  supreme  power,  iv,  48. 

Cesar,  Caius,  son  of  A^ppa  and  Julia, 
adopted  by  Augustus,  iv.  216.  Intro- 
duced to  public  life,  2.1.1.  267.  His  edu- 
cation, 272.  Assumes  the  gown  of  man- 
hood, 27.1.  Receives  the  Utle  of  prince 
of  the  Roman  youth,  277.  Sent  to  the 
East,  281.  His  interview  with  Tiberius 
at  Samos,  282.  Confirms  Herod's  will, 
283.  Denounces  Lolliiu,  286.  Compels 
Phraates  the  Partliian  to  submit  to 
Rome,  288.  Wounded  at  Artigira,  288. 
His  illness  and  death  at  Limyra,  286, 287. 

Csesor,  Cuius  [Caligula],  affection  of  bis 
uncle  Drusus  for  him,  v.  808.  Pro- 
nounces the  funereal  oration  over  the 
bmly  of  the  empress  Livia,  863.  Re- 
tai  e I by  Tiheriiis  about  his  own  person 
ai  Ca|  nte.  3,18.  3si.  Ailranoed  to  the 
I ricsthiMsi  by  Tilierius.  364.  Harried  to 
a daiiglitcr  of  .M.  Junius  Silanns,  880. 
398.  A Ivancnl  to  t ie  quseetorship,  386. 
Hii  birth  and  childhood  passed  in  the 
Rhcnii-h  camp,  397.  Nam^  by  Tiberins 
joint  h'  ir  with  his  grandson  Qemellus, 
39'i.  R mark  of  Passienus  on  his  eba- 
nicter  398  Heath  of  his  wife,  398. 
M a ro's  asccnd.inc  over  him,  .398.  His 
intrigues  with  Knnia  and  prophecy  of 
Tiberius- 39;).  Infl  euoeof  Hen^ A^p- 
pa  over  him,  vl.  4, 9.  Unsound  in  body 
and  mind,  9.  Conducts  the  obsequies  of 
Tilwrias,  JL  His  nickname  of  Caligula, 
lAao'r.  His  aos-SHion  and  liberal  oon- 
diict,  18.  His  first  consulship,  his  devo- 
tion to  business,  and  dl)«iinition,  20-24. 
D(s|iair  of  the  p,  opie  at  his  sickness  at 
Rome  n' d in  the  provliiees.  24-2.1.  Cor- 
rupted by  flattery,  21.  Puts  Tiberius 
Gemellus  to  death,  21.  His  degraded 
maneers  and  iiersonnl  appearance,  28. 
HU  g ailiatorial  : h>'WS,  29.  Pats  Macro 
and  Ennia  to  death,  3L  His  rapid  stic- 
cea  ion  of  executions  and  confiscations, 
8-1.  His  despair  a the  death  of  his  sister 
l mBilln,3L  Miirrii-.,  anil  i-hortly  after 
repudiates,  Lollia  Paulii  a,  38.  Distri- 
butes crowns  atid  scejitri'S  to  foreign 
applicants,  31.  HU  statues  intrut^ 
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Into  Jewish  synago^es,  IL  Claims 
divine  worship,  43.  His  .-laim  resented 
with  indignation  by  the  Jews,  45.  His 
interview  with  Philo  and  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  47-M).  Deficiency  ot  our 
materials  tor  the  history  of  Caiiu,  51, 
How  Tacitus  would  have  painted  the 
Emperor  Cains,  &L  Possibly  misrepre- 
sented, 53.  His  early  disadvantages,  ^ 
58.  Strange  story  of  the  pricsthood~of 
the  Ariciau  Diana,  58.  Caius  imbibes  a 
notion  of  his  own  soperior  nature,  53. 
His  colossal  conceptions  in  public  works : 
his  palace,  his  viaduct  across  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  his  bridge  across  the  Bay  of 
Baiie,  60-68.  Affects  to  be  an  orator.  69. 
His  spite  against  the  insignia  of  the 
nohles,  33.  Ucally  believes  himself  di- 
vine, Til.  His  bantering  humour  and 
persecution  of  the  nobles,  7^  15.  Mas- 
sacre of  the  exiled  nobles,  T5.  His  un- 
popular taxation,  Tii,  His  well-known 
exolamationrc^pcctingthe  Roman  people, 
78.  His  exi>cdition  against  theGermans, 
73-81.  His  imperial  auction  at  Lugdu- 
nnm,  87,  Discovery  of  a conspiracy  in 
Gani ; Cains's  sisters  disgraced  and  Le- 
pidus  and  Gietulicus  executed,  8:i-84. 
His  marriage  with  Milonia  Csesonia,  85. 
Assumes  a third  consulship,  and  resigns 
on  the  twelfth  day,  Sfi.  Put-s  Ptolemseus 
of  Mauretania  to  death.  87.  His  'Bri- 
tish expedition,'  87.  Avows  himself  a 
tyrant,  3L  Detection  of  a ctuispiracy 
a^nst  him,  33.  His  crowning  act  of 
extravagance, 33.  Con8pira<;y  of  Cassius 
Chserea,  35.  Assassinate  by  Cliivrea,  31. 
His  ashes  honoured  by  his  sisters,  97. 

Cssar,  L,  Julius,  the  consul,  his  conces- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  the  Italians,  L 
85  note.  Sits  with  his  Icimimnn  Julius  on 
the  trial  of  Rabirins,  1 l)‘i.  Shrinks  from 
declaring  Antonins  a public  enemy, 
ill.  160.  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs, 
1ST. 

Osear,  L,  (son  of  the  last),  sent  by  Pom- 
peins  to  negotiate  with  Catsar,  ii.  140. 
Pardoned  by  Cmsar,  .Kie. 

Csesar,  Lucias  Julius,  son  of  Agrippa  and 
Jnlia,  adopted  by  Augustus,  iv.  'JI.V 
His  Question,  277.  Receives  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Roman  youth,  '277. 
Sent  on  a mission  to  Spain,  but  dies  at 
Massilia,  ‘285.  Tiberius's  elegy  on  his 
death,  806. 

Ciesar,  Sextus,  governs  Syria  for  Caetar, 
ii.  3£&  Mar>l-*rcd  by  the  Pompeians, 
883.  Protects  Herod,  iii.  877. 879. 

Cmsarea,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  by 
Herod,  iv.  '22.5. 

Ctesarion,  reputed  son  of  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra, II.  410;  ill.  13.  Proclaimed  joint 
monarch  of  Egypt  by  Antonias,  234. 
Put  to  death  by  Augustus,  .344. 

* Caesars,  Lives  of  the,’  of  Suetonius,  viU. 
lOU. 


Caesonia,  Milonia,  married  to  the  emperor 
Caius,  vi.  85.  His  affection  for  her,  35. 
Her  death.  100. 

Cteectios,  Flavius  L,,  tribune,  removes  the 
garland  and  diadem  from  Caesar’s  statue, 
U.  441.  Bmtns  demands  Us  recall  from 
banishment,  iii.  3L 

Caieta  sacked  by  the  Cilioian  pirates,  L 35 
note. 

Calatio,  settlement  of  the  Roman  colony 
of,  ii.  335. 

Calendar,  the  Roman,  confusion  of,  ii.  404. 
Amount  of  error  in  the  computation 
of  time,  4iJfi.  Reformed  by  Cs^,  407. 

Calenus,  Fufiua,  a Ciesarean,  sent  by  Caesar 
to  Brundisium,  iL  343.  Commands  in 
Achala,  drives  the  Pompeians  from  that 
province,  '273.  Compels  Athens  to  sub- 
mit to  Caesar,  and  oocupies  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 313.  Consul  B.  c.  ^ 841. 
His  proposal  to  treat  with  Antonias,  iii. 
yi.  156.  Opposes  Cicero's  motion  to 
declare  M.  Antonias  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  ML  Supports  Antonius,  165. 
And  promises  aid  to  L.  Antonias,  242. 
His  death,  '244. 

Caletcs,  a Belgian  tribe,  join  the  confede- 
racy against  the  Romans,  L 281. 

Caligula.  See  Cseear,  Caius. 

Callalci,  a Spanish  tribe,  L 155. 

Callistns,  freedman  of  Caius,  conspires 
against  him,  vi.  93. 

Calpnmia,  daughter  of  L.  Calpnmius  Piso, 
married  to  Casar,  L 178.  Receives  her 
husband's  dead  b^y.  Hi.  5T,  Removes 
his  treasure  and  papers  to  the  house  of 
Antonius,  51- 

Cnlpumian  family,  their  pride  and  anta- 
gonism to  the  Ciesarean,  v.  18T.  Degraded 
by  Caius,  278. 

CalpuminsCrassns,  conspires  against  Merva 
and  is  banished,  viii.  11. 

Calvena,  C.  klatius,  bis  friendsUp  with 
Csesar,  ii.  420. 

Calvinus,  Ms  wars  against  the  'Vocontii,  L 
■200. 

Calvinus,  Cn.  Domitius,  consnl  in  n.n.  52. 
ii.  30.  Commands  the  Cmsareans  in 
Macedonia.  269. 271.  ‘272.  Forms  a junc- 
tion with  Csesar  in  Thessaly,  279.  Sum- 
moned by  him  to  Alexandria,  315.  At- 
tacks and  is  defeated  by  Pharnaoes,  324. 
Hamed  master  of  the  horse.  4.37. 

Calvislus  Sabinus,  C.,  commands  the  Cse- 
sareans  in  AUtolia,  ii.  -269.  Takes  com- 
mand of  a fieet  for  Octavius,  Hi.  259. 
Defeated  by  the  Pompeians  under  Alene- 
crates,  V>9. 

Camels  of  Boctria  and  Arabia,  ii.  346. 
Not  known  in  Africa,  west  of  Egypt,  at 
the  time  of  Csesar,  .')4ii. 

Camelus,  the  Ganli^h  chieftain,  puts  D. 
Bmtns  to  death,  iii.  192. 

Camillus,  Furins,  prooonsnl  of  Africa, 
defeats  Taefarinas.  v.  184.  Claims  the 
honours  of  a conoucror,  184. 
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Campania,  admitted  to  the  Latin  fran- 
chise, L a.  Principal  cities  of,  sacked 
by  Spartocus,  aS.  The  defence  of  the 
Cam|»nian  coast  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Cicero.  90,  Lands  in  Campania  assignal 
to  the  veterans,  liL  22-  The  life  of  the 
Bomans  on  the  Campanian  coast,  t.  Ifi. 
Kavagod  by  storms  and  pes^enoe,  tL 
a7<i. 

Camps,  fortified,  of  the  Bomans,  vll.  6S9, 

Campus  Aftrippaj,  t. 

Campus  EaquiiinnB,  charnel  field  of  the, 
iv.  ‘265. 

Campus  Hartlns,  described,  t.  40.  42. 
Athletic  contests  in  the,  BL 

Campus  Baudiua,  battle  of  the,  L 212- 

Camul,  or  Hesos,  a Qaulish  deity,  identified 
with  Mars,  L 232:  iv.  1.39. 

Camulodunum,  British  city  of,  t1.  223. 
Dcfendi-d  bv  the  Trinoban tes.  231.  Taken 
by  Claudius,  232.  Foundation  of  the 
military  colony  of  Camulodunum,  237. 
luauRuration  of  the  worship  of  Claudius 
iu,  239.  Sacked  by  the  Iceui,  2,">4. 

Camulogenus,  king  of  the  iEdul,  defeated 
by  the  Romans,  li. 

Candace,  queen  of  -Ethiopia,  her  troops 
routed  by  Petronius,  iv.  Bia.  Her  high 
spirit,  \bS.  Sends  envoys  to  Augustus, 
who  releases,  her  from  tribute,  l.W. 

Cangi,  a tribe  in  Carnarvonshire,  attacked 
by  Ostorius  Scapula,  vi.  2afi. 

Canldius  Crassos,  an  Antonian  officer,  de- 
feats the  Armenians,  iii.  2Hii,  237.  Com- 
mands the  Antonian  army  at  Actium, 
327.  Surrenders  to  Octavius,  327.  Put 
to  death  by  him,  34.‘>. 

Caninefates,  a German  tribe,  submit  to 
Tiberius,  iv.  808,  340.  Join  the  revolt 
of  Civilis,  vli.  IM,  IfiQ. 

Cantabri,  the,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  L 
IM.  Subdued  by  Augustus,  iv.  144,222- 
2tnd  by  Agrippa,  121L 

Cauutius,  the  tribune,  denounces  M,  Anto- 
nias, ill,  14Q. 

Capitation  tax,  the,  iii.  4L 
''  Capito,  C.  Ateius,  on  the  crime  of  con- 
structive majesty,  v.  2fil.  Demands  the 
revival  of  charges  of  majesty  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  vi.  .33(1. 

Capito  Cossutianus,  a delator,  brings 
charges  against  Tbrasea,  vi.  387,  388. 

Capito,  Titinius,  his  aocouiit  of  the  * Deaths 
of  Famous  Men,’  viii.  Qfi. 

Capitol,  the,  seized  by  L.  Sotumlnna,  L 
102.  Recovered,  102.  Burnt  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  133.  Restored  and  dedicated 
by  Catulus,  132-134.  Again  burnt  in 
the  clvR  wars,  134 : vli.  134.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  capitolium  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  V.  8LL  Decree  for  its  restora- 
tion, vi.  143,J48,  Restored  by  Vespasian, 
vii.  273.  Burnt  in  the  reign  of  Titus, 
229.  Restored  by  Domitian,  374. 

Capitoline  contests,  established  by  Do- 
i^tian,  vii.  391. 


Capitoline  Hill,  the,  described,  v.  22. 

Cappadocia,  attempts  of  Mithridates  to 
gain  possession  of,  L 22.  On  the  death 
of  Archelaus,  annexed  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  v.  178,  417. 

Capress,  island  of,  retirement  of  Tiberias 
in,  V.  344,  34S.  Description  of,  34fi. 

Capua,  proposal  for  drafting  colonies  to, 
L 103.  Opposed  by  Csesar,  106,  107. 
Ccesar's  band  of  gladiators  at,  broken  up 
by  the  senate,  loll. 

Caractacus,  opposes  Aulas  Flantius,  and  is 
worsted,  vi.  228.  Heads  the  Silures,  22S. 
His  last  battle  and  defeat,  242  et  uq. 
Brought  before  Claudius  at  Rome,  vi. 
187 ; 24.’>.  His  speech  to  the  emperor, 

243.  His  life  spared,  245. 

Carbo,  Papirius,  defeated  by  the  migrating 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  L 208. 

Caria,  its  connection  with  Rhodes,  iv.  163. 

Carisius,  proprsetor  in  Northern  Spain, 
reduces  Lancia,  iU.  lie. 

Camuntum,  importance  of  the  station  of, 
iv. 316. 

Caniutes,  a Gallic  tribe,  L 297.  Compelled 
to  submit  to  the  Romans,  298.  Murder 
the  chieftain  Tasgetius,  420.  Revolt 
against  Rome,  ii.  ^ All-powerful  au- 
thority of  the  Druids  among  them,  62. 

Carrlue,  Roman  garrison  at,  ii.  22.  Be- 
sieged by  Surenas,  22. 

Carrinas,  C.,  chosen  consul,  iii.  216.  Gains 
a victory  over  the  Morini,  iv.  121. 

Carrinas  Secundus,  one  of  Nero's  agents  in 
plundering  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  vi. 
■360. 

Carthage,  visited  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
viii.  218. 

Cartismandna,  chieftain  of  the  Silures, 
betrays  Caractacus  to  the  Romans,  vi, 

244.  Expelled  by  her  subjects  and  res- 
cued by  Didins,  246. 

Casca,  Publius,  joins  the  conspiracy  against 
Csesar,  ii.  447.  The  first  to  strike  at 
Cresar,  456. 

Casilinum,  settlement  of  the  colony  of,  ii. 
325. 

Casperius,  .Sllanns,  prsetorian  prefect, 
mutinies  against  Nerva,  viii.  11. 

Cassinius  defeated  by  Spartacus,  L 23. 

Cassius,  Avidlus,  his  victory  over  the  Par- 
thians,  viii.  32L  Popularly  cliarged  aith 
having  caused  the  plague  of  a.d.  332. 
His  treason  against  Aureus,  340.  Slain 
by  the  legions,  .342. 

Cassias,  C.,  commands  a Pompeian  fleet,  ii, 
308.  Destroys  a Cesarean  fleet,  308. 
Surrenders  to  Cfesar,  21L  His  Epicurean 
tenets,  421.  Appointed  pnetor,  436. 
Joins  the  conspir^y  against  Csssar's  life, 
446.  His  character,  417.  His  talents  as 
a statesman  and  general,  iii.  70.  Enter- 
tained by  Antonius,  75.  Obtains  the 
government  of  Syria,  76.  In  Rome  on 
the  arrival  of  Octavius,  114.  Shrinks 
from  public  affidxs,  and  escapee  to  Lonn- 
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vium,Hi.  Lingers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  ilfi.  His  interview  witli  Cioero 
at  A.ntium,  Llfi.  Obtains  leave  of  absence 
from  Rome,  131.  Quits  Italy  for  the 
East,  14S.  (lathers  together  an  imposing 
force,  161.  Gains  some  advantages  in 
Syria,  ifi‘2.  Attacks  DoIabcUa  in  Lao- 
dicea,  and  causes  him  to  commit  suicide, 
1S4.  Prosecuted  by  Agrippa  for  the 
murder  of  Ciesar,  and  condemned,  190. 
Becomes  undisputed  master  of  Syria, 
219.  His  forces. ‘219.  Chastises  Rhodes, 
Ml.  Unites  with  Brutus  at  Philippi, 
22‘2.  Rebukes  Brutus,  ‘2'2K.  Defeated  by 
Antonius,  2‘28. 

Cassius  Chmrea,  forms  a conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  emperor  Caius,  vi.  Sh. 
Honours  decreed  him  by  the  senate,  IQQ. 
Executed  by  Claudius,  103. 

Cassius  Longinus,  L.,  leads  a Caesarean 
army  into  Tbes^y,  11.  269. 

Cassius  Longinus,  Q.,  serves  under  Crassns 
in  Parthia,  ii.  LL  Warns  his  leader  of 
his  perilous  position,  IX  Suggests  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  Takes  upon 
himself  to  give  orders,  2L  Checks  the 
aggressions  of  the  Partitians,  SX  Elec- 
ted tribune,  117-  Flees  to  Ravenna,  122. 
Convokes  a meeting  of  the  senate,  167. 
Placed  by  Caesar  over  the  three  provinces 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  212.  Receives 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  235,  326. 
His  misconduct  there,  326.  Attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  327.  Puts  Laterensis 
and  the  conspirators  to  death,  327.  His 
death,  328. 

Cassius  Parmensis,  the  last  survivor  of 
Caesar’s  murderers,  in  arms  against  the 
triumvirate,  lii.  235.  Clings  to  S.  Pom- 
peius,  but  finally  abandons  him,  270. 
Put  to  death  by  Octavius,  34.5. 

Cassius  Longinus,  husband  of  Drusilla,  v, 
.39,'i.  His  narrow  escape  from  death,  vi, 
M. 

Cassius  SeveruB,  his  writings  suppressed  by 
the  senate,  but  restored  to  circulation  by 
Caius  Ctesar,  vi.  VL 

Cassius  joins  Catilina’s  conspiracy,  L 113. 
Defeated  and  slain  by  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  208. 

Cassius,  C.,  proscribed  by  Nero,  vi.  376. 

Cassias  Longinus  entrapped  by  Deccbalus, 
vii.  3S.  His  gallantry  and  death,  23. 

CassivellBunas,  king  of  the  Trinobantes, 
defeated  by  Caesar,  L 416.  Abandoned 
by  his  subjects  and  allies,  he  sues  for 
peace,  418. 

Casticus,  a prince  of  the  Sequonl,  won  over 
by  Orgetorix  the  Helvetian,  L 249.  | 

Castra  Vetera  (supposed  to  be  Xanten 
near  Cleves),  a station  planted  by  Drusus  I 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  vii.  161.  Memmius  1 
Lupcrcus  takes  refuge  there,  161.  And 
is  belcagured  by  Civills,  162.  Capitu- 
lation to,  and  treacherous  massacre  of 
the  garrison  by,  Civilis,  UX  Defeat  of  i 


CAT 

Civilis  and  the  Germans  by  Cerealis  be- 
fore Vetera,  180. 

Catacombs,  theory  respecting  their  original 
tenants,  vili.  142  no«. 

Catilina,  L.  Sergius,  his  character,  L 110. 
111.  Fails  in  his  suit  for  the  consulship, 
111.  Profligacy  of  his  aims,  112,  1 13. 
His  associates  and  partizaiis,  113.  Re- 
fuses to  agree  to  a new  insurrection  of 
slaves  and  ciTminals,113.  Discovery  and 
suppression  of  his  conspiracy,  114.  Con- 
demnation of  his  associates  to  death,  H8. 
His  ietter  to  Catulns  from  Etruria,  127. 
Puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents 
there,  128.  His  defeat  and  death,  129. 
-Assistance  given  by  the  deputies  of  the 
AUobroges  in  Home  in  making  known 
the  conspiracy,  215. 

Cato,  the  censor,  L 72-74.  Warns  nis  coun- 
trymen against  the  fatal  Influence  of 
Greek  literature,  iii.  2L 

Cato,  C.,  tribune,  produces  an  alleged 
Sibylline  oracle  respecting  Egypt,  L 349, 
350.  Harasses  the  senate,  351.  Loses 
the  prmtorship,  362. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  his  early  career  and  cha- 
racter, L 7X  74.  Obtains  a monthly 
allowance  of  com  for  the  people,  122. 
His  speech  on  the  Catilinarian  conspi- 
racy, 122.  Irritates  the  equites  on  the 
subject  of  the  publican!  in  the  East,  122, 
123.  His  morosity,  123.  Advocates  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  131.  His  natural  good 
humour,  131.  Becomes  tribune,  12X 
His  contest  with  Metellus  Nrpos,  139- 
141.  His  opp<Mition  to  Clodius,  147-150. 
Rejects  an  alliance  with  Pompeius,  166. 
Supports  Bibnlus,  169.  Opposes  Csesar's 
agrarian  bill,  and  arrested  by  Caesar's 
lictors,  173.  Refuses  to  swear  obedience 
to  the  bill,  175.  Implicated  by  Vettius 
in  an  assa&sination  plot,  116.  Warns  the 
senate  against  Pompeius,  178.  Intrigue 
for  removing  him  from  Rome,  325. 
Compelled  to  execute  a commission  for 
depriving  Ptolemiens  of  Cyprus  of  bis 
kingdom,  326,  327.  Executes  it  with 
moderation,  and  defends  the  acts  of 
Clodius,  328.  348.  Treats  Ptolemasus 
with  contempt,  330.  Accompanied  on 
his  mission  by  M.  Junius  Brutus,  331. 
Unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  prsetor- 
shlp,  362,  384.  Opposes  the  bill  for 
prolongation  of  Cwsar's  command  in 
Gaul,  365-367,  Proposes  that  Ccesar 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Gauls,  399. 
Supports  the  nobles  in  refusing  the  dic- 
tatorship to  Pompeius,  ii.  36.  An  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  consulship, 
88.  His  neutral  position  in  regard  to 
Pompeius  and  Ctesar,  124.  Appointed 
to  govern  Sicily,  127.  Surrenders  Sicily 
to  Curio,  165.  166.  Possesses  little  in- 
fluence among  the  Pompeians,  244.  Devo- 
ttonof  M.  Brutus  to  him,  245.  His  second 
marriage  with  Marcia,  245,  247.  Los^ 
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the  Pompdan  force*  from  Dyirnchlum 
to  Corcyitt,  307.  Saves  (Jioero  s life,  ifon. 
Unite*  himself  with  Cn.  Pompeiu*  the 
younger,  and  crosses  over  to  Africa,  .HA- 
Marche*  acroe*  the  Libyan  desert,  34.’>. 
Occupies  UUca,  846.  .’ii!).  Endeavours 
to  animate  the  Romans  in  Utiun  to 
defence,  3.*i9.  Commits  suicide,  801, 368. 
Judgment  of  tho  ancients  upon  this  act, 
363* 

Oato,  Morons,  son  of  M.  Porcius,  his  death 
at  Philippi,  iiL  iLilL 

Catullinus,  Sextidlus,  chosen  consul  in  tho 
room  of  Sejanus,  v.  .86  i. 

Catullus,  Valerius,  his  epigrams  on  Csesar, 
U.  ^ til.  6. 

Catnlns,  Q.  Lutatius,  his  character,  L 55. 
For  many  years  prinerpt  of  the  senate, 

66,  65.  iii.  487.  Dissiinilcs  the  grant  of 
extraordinary  powers  to  Pompelus  by 
the  Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws,  L ^ 

67.  Attac.s  Cmsar  for  restoring  the 
Marian  trophies  and  statue  in  the  Capi- 
tol, ^ KW.  h a candidate  for  the 
offlce~of  Pontifex  Maximiu,  offers  to  buy 
oft  Csesar,  but  is  defeated  by  him,  inS- 
110.  Urges  Cicero  to  include  Ciesar  and 
the  Marian  leaders  among  the  Catilina- 
rian  oonspirators,  117.  Catilina's  letter 
to  Catnlus,  127.  Cteear's  attempt  to  de- 

Srive  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  inscribing 
is  name  on  the  Capitol  he  bad  restored, 
132.  Cfesar  defeat^,  134.  His  jest  at 
the  judges  appointed  to  try  Clod! us,  15V. 
His  death,  171.  Cicero's  charactor  of 
him,  m. 

Celcr,  an  architect  employed  on  Nero's 
‘ golden  house,'  vi.  258. 

Celibacy,  tendency  of  the  Romans  to,  at 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  iv.  h5.  Laws 
for  enforcing  marriage,  86.  Penalties 
of  celibacy,  88. 

Celsus,  conspires  against  Hadrian,  and  pnt 
to  death,  vlli.  19^  IflL 
Celtiberi,  their  conquest  and  rapid  assimi- 
lation to  the  Roman  type,  L 155.  Their 
origin,  219. 

Cenotaphium  Pisannm,  to  the  memory  of 
Caius  and  Liiciiis  Ciesar,  iv.  288. 

Censor,  the  ofllce  of,  revived  by  Catnlus, 
L 65.  Restoration  of  the  authority  of 
the  censors  by  the  consul  Scipio,  ii.  8L 
Suppressed  from  a.u.  730,  iv.  12. 

Census  of  the  Roman  people  taken  by  Oc- 
tavius, iii.  408.  Of  pan  of  Gaul  taken 
by  Augustus,  iv.  127.  Of  the  people,  in 
A.D.  14.  .858,  !i84.  Distinction  between 
the  eennu  and  the  pre/euio,  404.  405. 
Accurate  information  possessed  by  the 
Romans  on  tho  subject  of  population, 
408.  Approximate  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Rome,  v.  AS.  Census  of 
Clauilins,  vi.  122. 

Centur}',  t'  e prerog  illve.  L 387. 

Cercalis,  Pctilius,  uoiumands  the  xith  le- 
gion in  Britain,  vi.  254.  Routed  by  the 


Tccni,  235.  Commands  a squadron  of 
horse  for  the  Flavians,  and  checked  out- 
side Rome,  vil.  136.  Sent  to  oppose 
Civilis  in  Gaul,  17.5.  Enters  Moguntia- 
cum,  defcau  the  Trevlrl,  and  at  Trive* 
reasons  with  the  tnutineers,  177,  178. 
His  operatisns  in  the  country  of  the 
Treviii,  179.  Routs  the  Germans  and 
destroys  their  camp,  180.  Defeats  Civi- 
lis, 181.  His  want  of  vigilance,  182. 
Treats  with  Civilis,  18.8.  His  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  823. 

Cerialis,  oonsplres  against  Cains,  vi.  S3. 

Certus,  Pliny's  attack  on,  vlil.  I. 

Ccstlus  Gallus,  mvemor  of  Hyria,  his  dis 
astro  us  expedition  against  Jerusalem, 
vli.  200. 

Cethegus,  joins  Catilina's  conspiracy,  L 
113,  121. 

Chserea.  See  Cassius. 

Chariot  races,  v.  12.  In  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Cains,  vi.  29. 

Charonitse,  or  Orcini,  origin  of  the  name, 

iii.  98. 

Chatti,  a German  tribe,  overcome  by  Ger- 
manicus,  and  their  stronghold  destroyed, 
Z.-156.  Pniiishol  by  Galba,  vi.  112.  And 
by  Domitian,  vil.  thlA. 

Chauci,  the,  admitted  into  alliance  with 
Rome,  iv.  340.  Punished  by  Corbulo, 
vi.  112.  Via. 

Chcrusci,  a German  tribe,  submit  to  Csesar, 

iv.  308.  Their  war  with  the  Msreo- 
manni,  v.  180.  A king  (Itnlicos)  given 
to  them  by  Clandins,  vi.  V18. 

Chian  wines,  iv,  39,*>. 

Chorographical  surveys  in  nse  at  Rome, 
iv.  4II4. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Parthia,  his  interference 
in  the  aff^rs  of  Armenia,  viii.  154. 
His  presents  rejected  by  Trajan,  15.i. 
HU  fcniU  with  his  vassals,  182.  Keen  pea 
from  Trajan's  lientenanta  into  Media, 
163.  Capture  of  hig  daughter,  and  of 
hU  golden  throne,  163.  Restoration  of 
hU  daughter,  245. 

Chrestua,  the  sophist,  hU  answer  to  Ha- 
drian, vilL  224. 

Christ,  date  of  His  birth,  iv.  428. 

ChrUtians ; first  persecution  of  the  per- 
sons * to  whom  the  vulgar  gave  the 
name  of  Christians,’  vi.  ii.'il.  The  fli^ 
Christians  in  Rome,  4,8.5.  Toleration 
allowed  them  by  the  government,  439. 
Story  of  Pomponia  Gnecins.  441.  Out- 
burst of  tho  persecution  in  Rome,  442. 
DiQlcnlty  of  aocouiitiiig  for  this  snp- 
posed  persecution  of  the  Christians,  444. 
Christianity  little  noticed  in  Rome  be- 
fore, and  for  some  time  after,  Nero,  445. 
Question  as  to  the  persons  da<ignated 
Christians,  446.  Conioeture  of  Gibbon, 
448.  Suggestion  of  another  view,  448. 
Genernl  religions  toleration  under  Nero, 
4.50.  Rcfie  lions  on  the  depraved  mo- 
rality of  the  age,  453.  Christianity 
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congenial  to  certain  moral  fentlcnclcs  of  | 
the  age,  The  Chri~tiaiis  retire  from  \ 

Jeru^em  ehortly  before  the  siege,  vil.  ' 
MA.  Hostile  Rttitndc  of  Domitiaii  to-  I 
wards  Christianity,  380.  Alleged  perse- 
cution under  him,  384-  Overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  and  succession  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  viii.  136.  Inquisition 
into  the  tenets  of  the  Christians,  u-J. 
Alleged  decrees  of  Nero  and  Liomitian, 
143.  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  respecting 
the  Christians  in  Blthynia,  144.  Pliny  s 
proceedings  against  them  thc:e,  14,1. 
His  testimony  to  their  virtues,  147. 
Popular  apprehension  of  their  political 
intrigues,  148.  Superstitions  terrors  of 
the  people,  148.  The  martynlom  of  St. 
Ignatius,  14i).  Development  of  the 
Christian  society,  l.liO.  The  Church,  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  and  Episcopacy, 
l-ll.  Final  separation  of  the  Christians 
from  the  Jews,  177.  The  Christian 
teachers  and  apologists  of  the  second 
century  A.p.,  Mo.  Hatlrlan's  toleration 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  interest  taken 
by  him  in  the  dogmatic' teaching  of  the 
Christians,  333,  £21.  Indulgence  of 
Antoninus  Pius  to  them,  371.  Persecu- 
tion of  them  under  U.  Aurelius,  361. 
Early  martjTS,  863. 

Christs,  false,  or  brigands,  in  Judea,  vil. 
192,  isa. 

Cibyra,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Augustiu, 
v.  13. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  engaged  on  the  prose- 
cution of  'Verres,  L Si  His  services  en- 
gaged in  transferring  a share  of  the 
indicia  to  the  knights,  S3.  His  early 
career,  87-70.  Impeaches  Verres,  Si 
Acts  with  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  S3. 
Defends  Fonteiiis,  64.  214.  Defends 
Rabirins,  103.  Effects  of  foreign  learn- 
ing on  his  skill  arid  experience,  9i  Op- 
poees  the  agrarian  law  of  Kullus,  KHi. 
Defends  C.  Calpiirnliis  Piso,  107.  The 
Catilinorian  conspiracy,  114-121.  Be- 
comes consol.  Hi  Prevents  the  murder 
of  Cmsar,  121.  Inclines  to  the  senatorial 
order,  12i  Defends  the  consul  Murena, 
130.  His  popularity.  139.  hW.  Addressed 
as  ‘ FathCT  of  his  country,'  139.  Joins 
in  the  outcry  against  Clodius.  147. 
Crassus*  panegj’ric  upon  the  conduct  of 
Cicero,  149.  H is  speech  in  the  Flaminian 
CiTcns,ljiiL  Hakes  an  implacable  enemy 
of  Clodius,  182.  His  views  of  the  pro- 
posed agrarian  law  of  the  tribiuie  Flavius, 
161.  Cajoled  hy  Pompeius.  166.  Opposes 
the  restoration  of  the  eoffegi'a,  181. 
Danger  of  his  position.  182.  Rejects 
(.'eesar's  friendly  overtures,  184.  Appeals 
to  the  compassion  of  the  people,  188. 
And  to  Pompeius  and  the  consuls,  186. 
floes  into  exile,  189.  Considerations  on 
Ms  banishment  and  confiscation  of  his 
property,  316-324.  His  unmanly  oom- 
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I plaints  in  exile.  333.  Exertions  of  his 
friends  In  hit  liehalf.  338.  High  spirit 
j of  his  wife  Tcremia,  :139.  Takes  np  his 
I residence  at  Dyrrachiiim,  340.  His  re- 
turn to  Rome,  344.  Attacks  Ctesar’s  law 
fur  tile  division  of  lands  in  Campania, 
3.'i6.  Attaclies  himself  to  the  triumvirs, 
387.  His  sjieecli  * de  /‘ivvinais  Con- 
mlarihui'  3.19.  His  political  position 
and  mental  resources,  371-372.  His 
hatred  of  Crassus,  371.  Attacks  Oa- 
binius,  380.  Defends  him,  382.  Af- 
feits  cordiality  t wards  Crassus,  3S3, 
Apologizis  for  his  conduct  in  support- 
ing the  triumvirs,  384.  His  speech 
•/fro  Uilonr,  ii.  31.  His  activity  in 
pleading,  38,  His  attachment  to  the 
younger  Curio.  89.  Elected  augur,  8^ 
SU.  tip  Ycnis  Cllii  ia.  91 . 94.  His  military 
exploits  and  civil  administration, 
RetHiTis  to  Italy.  1 18.  Claims  a triumph, 
119.  Confers  with  Punipeius  on  the 
state  of  affairs,  119.  Put  in  charge  of 
the  CamiMUilsn  coast,  12L  His  Inter- 
view with  Pompeius  at  Formue,  13.8. 
Hesitates  betuecn  Ca-sar  and  Pompeius, 
137.  H is  fears  aiid  melancholy,  1.81.  His 
interview  with  Cmsar  at  Eormi®,  166. 
Forbidden  to  leave  Italy,  221.  HLs  scur- 
rility to  Antonins,  221.  Arrives  In  the 
Pompeian  camp.  243.  Dissatisfaction  of 
the  nobles  with  him,  283.  lYithdraws 
from  the  contest,  3ii9.  His  life  threat- 
ened by  young  Pompeius,  .309.  Allowed 
to  establLsb  hitiiself  at  Brundisinm,  .387. 
Well  received  by  t'lesar.  338.  Conceives 
the  idea  of  a complete  code  of  laws,  402. 
Courts  and  1s  ollendcd  by  Cleopatra,  411. 
His  speech  ‘ Pn  Mnrcetlo,'  412.  And  for 
Lig^us,  413.  Visited  by  Cassar  at  Pu- 
teoli,  431.  His  letter  to  Ciesar  on  the 
invasion  of  Parthia,  434.  A partisan  of 
liberal  innovation, his  pure  morality , ill. 
34.  Joins  Brutus  and  the  conspirators 
in  the  Capitol,  S3,  Urges  them  to  assume 
the  government,  88.  Advocates  the  rati- 
fication of  t'msar’s  acts,  68,  li.  Disap- 
proves of  the  speech  of  Brutus,  24.  Ap- 
peal of  the  false  Marius  to  him.  and  his 
ironical  reply,  24.  Retires  to  Pntcoll, 
94.  lUL  His  alarm  at  the  agrarian  law 
of  L.  Antonins,  22.  His  Iwhavionr  to 
Dolabella.  IQ3.  His  first  interview  with 
Octavius.  li>8.  His  efforts  to  form  a 
conservative  pnny,  112.  His  Interview 
with  the  libcralors  at  Antiiim,  119,  120. 
Joins  Brutus,  1 23.  His  melancholy  an- 
ticipations and  irresolution  ; composes 
his  ‘ Treatise*  on  Old  Age,'  ‘ Friendship,’ 
‘Glory.’  and  * Fate.'  128.  127.  Embarks 
for  Greece,  hut  returns  to  Rome,  133- 
184.  Delivers  his  first  Philippic,  136. 
His  activity  and  spirit,  14.8.  Composes 
his  second  Philippic,  146.  His  mistaken 
estimate  of  Octavius,  118.  Composes  his 
’ Treatise  ou  Moral  Duties,'  149.  Effect 
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produced  by  the  publication  of  the  second 
Philippic,  I .I His  position  in  the  com- 
monwoiilth,  1-'>1.  Ttie  tliinl  and  fourth 
Philippics,  lai.  Enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  1 iVj.  Opposes  negotiation  with 
AntoniUs,  IM.  Composes  his  fifth  Phi* 
Uppic,  l-'ii.  His  glowing  panegyric  on 
O^rlus,  l-Vi.  Harangues  the  people  in 
his  sixth  Philippic,  l .'si.  Is  himself  the 
government,  iMi  Indignantatthetreat- 
ment  of  the  senatorion  envoys  by  An- 
tonins, 160.  His  eighth  Philippic,  1 BO. 
Proposes  a monument  to  Sulpicius,  161. 
Causes  the  senate  to  proclaim  Holabella 
a public  enemy,  164.  His  twelfth  Phi- 
lippic, IBB.  Named  one  of  a deputation 
to  Antonius,  and  accedes,  but  subse- 
quently recoils,  IBB.  Replies  of  Anto- 
nius and  Cicero's  rejoinder,  169.  In  the 
consuls'  absence  he  as-umes  the  lead  in 
the  city,  UiL  Enthusiasm  of  the  citizens 
towards  him,  1~4.  His  fourteenth  and 
lost  Philippic,  174.  Abandons  all  hotie 
of  Octavius,  183.  184.  His  sarcasm  on 
Octavius’s  demand  for  the  consul-hip, 
186.  Abandoned  to  proscription  by  Oc- 
tavius, 197,  199.  Dewmed  to  massacre, 
199.  His  proscription  and  flight,  202, 

203.  His  vacillation,  arrest,  and  death, 

204,  20B.  Reflections  on  his  death  and 
chai^ter,  206-213. 

Cicero,  M.,  son  of  M.  Cicero  and  Terentla, 
offers  his  services  to  Brutus,  ill.  234.  In 
arms  against  the  triumvirs,  23.5. 

Cicero,  Quintus,  brother  of  M.  Tullius,  his 
military  cilucation  under  Ceesar,  L 277, 
278.  His  proprietorship  in  Asia,  ■‘13.5- 
Appointed  a commissioner  for  provision- 
ing the  city,  346  nott.  His  letters  from 
Bivdinia  to  his  brother,  337.  Accepts 
the  postof  legatusto  Pompeiusln  Spain, 
371,  .384.  His  camp  in  the  Nervian  ter- 
ritory attacked  by  the  Belgians,  423. 
H is  character,  423.  H is  resolute  defence, 

42.5.  Relieved  by  Csesar,  426.  Left  with 
one  legion  in  Aduatnea,  430.433.  Attacked 
by  the  Germans,  who  are  repulsed,  434, 

4.3.5.  Supports  his  brother  Marcus  in  his 
government  of  Cilicia,  ii.  Abandons 
C<esar,  but  endeavours  to  regain  his  fa- 
vour by  calumniating  his  brother,  iiSS. 
Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  ill.  202. 
Returns  to  Rome,  and  with  his  son  is 
murdered,  202,  ‘208. 

Cilicia,  government  of,  falls  by  lot  to  Len- 
tulus  Splnther,  L 349.  The  proconsul- 
ship  of,  a.H-epted  with  reluctance  by 
Cicero,  ii.  20.  State  of  the  province  at 
this  period,  2L  Placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Sestius,  127.  Given  by  Antonios 
to  Polemo,  ili.  ‘2.54.  Extent  of  the  pro- 
vince, iv,  16.5.  Affairs  in  the  times  of 
the  triumvirate  and  of  Augustus,  166- 
Desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  autono- 
mous dl.stricte  of  Cilicia  to  be  placed 
under  the  domWon  of  Rome,  v.  178.  The 


whole  absorbed  into  the  Roman  erapiie 
vii.  m. 

Cilician  pirates,  their  origin,  1.  33.  Their 
cxploim,  33-36.  Suppressed  by  Cn.  Pom- 
pci  us,  3iL  Their  capture  of  Csesar,  92. 

Cilnii,  the  royal  houseof  Arretium, decline 
of  tlieir  fortunes,  iii.  ‘281,  282. 

Clmbcr,  L.  Tillius,  joins  the  conspiracy 
against  Cmsar's  life,  11.  447.  Obtains  the 
government  of  Blthynia,  ili.  Ifi. 

Cimbri,  the,  origin  and  great  migration  of, 
L 203.  Hefmt  the  Romans  and  overrun 
Gaul,  but  destroyed  at  Vercella;,  206-212. 

Cingetorix,  chieftain  of  the  I'reviri,  fa- 
voured by  Ccesar,  L 413.  Denounced  by 
lndution)arus,  427. 

Cinna,  Cnmua  Cornelius,  conspires  against 
Augustus,  iv.  291.  Pardoned  and  raised 
to  the  consulship,  293.  The  story  ex- 
amined, ‘29.5. 

Cinna,  Cornelius,  his  rehabilitation  ob- 
tained by  his  brother-in-law  Csesar,  i. 
2iL  I-ays  down  his  pnetorian  insignia, 
Hi-  32.  Puts  on  his  pra-tor's  robes,  and 
is  maltreated  by  the  populace,  S3. 

Clima,  Holvius,  his  insulting  proposal  re- 
sixx;ting  Coisar,  IL  410.  Torn  to  pieces 
at  Ctesar'g  funm^,  iii.  88. 

Circn.s.  taste  of  the  Italians  for  the  games 
of  the,  ii.  377 : v.  12.  Extent  of  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  32.  The  circus  described, 
72.  Chariot  races,  320.  Exliibition  of 
wild  boasts,  73.  Gladiatorial  combats, 
74.  Sentiments  of  antiquity  on  these 
bloody  spectacles,  73.  The  circns  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Caius,  vl.  ^ 22. 
Of  Claudins,  130.  And  of  Nero,  vIT  133. 
■Who  drives  his  chariot  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  133.  Erection  of  the  Colos- 
seum, V.  71 ; vii.  ‘28-1. 

Clrta,  capital  of  Numidia,  threatened  by 
the  Mauretanians,  ii.  334. 

Cities,  the  great,  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
Grecian  cities  in  Italy,  v.  3, 18. 

Citizenship,  Roman,  iv.  fi.  Augustus  affects 
to  maintain  the  estimation  of,  8.  Num- 
ber of  citizens  in  A.V.  767, 384. 

Civil  law.  See  Law. 

Civilis,  Claudius,  chief  of  the  Batavi, 
snatched  from  the  fury  of  the  legionaries, 
vii.  84.  Injured  by  the  Romans,  13&. 
Excites  the  Gaulish  states  to  revolt,  138. 
DefcatsMumniius  Lupercus  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi,  1 60.  Beleaguers  the  station 
of  Castra  Vetera.  162,  16.5.  Envoys  to 
him  from  Vespasian,  1 63.  Takes  Asd- 
burgium  and  attacks  Vocula,  but  retreats 
with  heavy  loss,  166.  167.  His  success, 
and  anticipations  of  Gaulish  emancipa- 
tion, 170.  Communicates  with  the  auxi- 
liaries in  the  Roman  camp,  171.  Mas- 
sacres the  garrison  of  V ctera,  172.  Seeks 
to  form  a German  kingdom  at  Colonia 
Agripplnenses,  173.  Courts  Valeda  the 
Batavian  prophetess,  174.  Co-operates 
with  Classicus,  172.  His  wife  and  chil- 
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dren  In  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  ISO. 
Defeated  before  Castro  Vetera,  ISO. 
Crosses  the  Rhine,  and  enters  the  terri- 
tory of  his  allies,  the  Chanci  and  Frisii, 
ISl.  Treats  with  the  Romans,  IB)I.  His 
end  nnknown , 184. 

CivitA  Veochia,  Trajan’s  wall  at,  vili.  82. 

Clorus,  Grucias,  assists  in  reducing  Selen- 
oia,  viii.  163,  164. 

Clarisaimi,  the,  dtjeribed,  vili.  308. 

Classes,  distinction  of.  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, iv.  aia.  Citizens,  subjects,  and 
allies,  379. . Slaves,  379.  Dlstinctlonsof 
condition  in  the  provinces,  381.  Inde- 
pendent communities  gradually  reduced 
to  subjection,  383.  Numbers  of  the  citi- 
zens, 384.  Indirect  effect  of  slavery  in 
combining  the  various  classes  of  men 
toother,  387.  Stt  Romans. 

Classlcus,  a Gaulish  officer  of  Trevlri,  enters 
into  a conspiracy  to  liberate  Gaol,  vii. 
171.  Takes  Vocnla’s  life,  172.  Endea- 
vours to  corrupt  Cerealis,  179. 

Classicianna,  procurator  in  Britain,  com- 
plains to  Nero  of  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
who  is  removed  in  consequence,  iv.  22. 

Claudia  Pulchra,  found  guilty  of  adultery 
and  majestas,  v.  331,  332. 

Claudia,  or  Claudilla,  married  to  Caius 
Caesar  (Caligula),  v.  380, 398.  Her  death, 
398. 

Claudia,  Infant  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  abandoned,  vi.  136. 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Caractaens,  vi.  24.6. 

Claudian  and  Flavian  writers  compared, 
vUi.ID 

Claudius,  Appius,  elected  consul,  L 378. 
His  unblushing  venality,  378,  379.  En- 
trusted by  the  senate  with  the  province 
of  Achaia,  272.  Consults  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  272.  His  delusion  and  death, 
273. 

Claudios  (Tiberius  Claudios  Drusos),  his 
infirmities  of  health  and  understanding, 
V.  394.  His  early  life,  394 : vi.  106. 
Associated  by  the  emperor  Caius  with  : 
himself  in  the  consulship,  12.  His  ex-  I 
traordinary  industry  in  literary  labour, 
109.  Circumstances  of  his  accession  to 
the  empire,  100.  The  senate  accepts  the 
choice  of  the  praetorians  102.  His  mode- 
ration and  good  intentions,  108,  lOB. 
Takes  Augustus  for  his  model,  112.  His 
military  enterprises  and  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  of  the  colonics,  112. 
114.  Maintains  the  dignity,  and  revises 
the  list,  of  the  senate,  117.  Opens  it  to 
provincial  families,  and  especially  to 
Gaulish  nobles.llQ.  Revises  the  lists  of  the 
kinglets,  121.  His  censorship,  121.  His 
measures  for  the  conservation  of  religion, 
123.  His  administration  of  justice,  124, 
1B7.  His  public  works,  126.  The  new 
haven  at  Ostia,  128.  Drains  Lake  Fn- 
oinus,  129.  His  shows  and  provisions 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  122. 


His  intemperance,  133.  The  history  of 
the  wives  of  the  prlnccps  becomes  that 
of  the  princlpatc  in  his  reign,  1.33.  His 
wives,  13.'i.  Influence  of  Messina,  and 
regimen  of  freedmen,13I.  Claudius  their 
tool,  144.  He  recalls  the  sisters  of  Caius 
from  exile,  and  banishes  Seneca,  144. 
Conflicting  statements  of  his  weakness 
and  good  sense,  147,  149.  Vinicianus 
and  others  conspire  against  him.  147. 
Strange  inconsistency  in  the  accounts  of 
his  conduct,  132.  His  expedition  to 
Britain.  l.M.  Hisson,sumamedBritan- 
niens,  152.  His  diligence  in  administer- 
ing the  laws,  13L  His  secular  games, 
161).  Marriage  of  Mesaalina  with  Silius 
perhaps  instigated  by  Claudius  from  a 
BupersUtious  motive,  167.  His  alarm, 
170.  And  last  meeting  with  Messalina, 
172.  His  vacillation  about  lier  sentence, 
174.  Intrigues  for  supplying  a successor 
to  Messalina,  Ufi.  Marries  Agrippina, 
181.  Adopts  Domitius  Nero,  184.  At- 
tacked by  the  people  in  the  forum,  1211. 
His  measures  for  promoting  morality  and 
good  order,  190.  Extends  the  privileges 
of  the  knights,  192.  His  remark  on  the 
crimes  and  punishment  of  his  wives,  126. 
His  decline,  198.  Poisoned  by  Agrip- 
pina, 198.  Estimate  of  his  character, 
201-203.  Seneca's  adoration  and  abuse 
of  him.  203=202.  History  of  his  invasion 
and  conquest  of  southern  Britain,  212 
et  tfq.  By  birth  a Gaul.  212.  His  liberal 
policy  towards  the  Gauls,  213.  His  i>ro- 
Bcriptionof  Dniitii8m,21I.  Gives  a king 
to  the  Chcruscans,  218.  Prepares  to 
Invade  Britain,  22B.  Orders  Aulus  Plau- 
tius  to  invade  the  island,  226.  Takes  the 
command  in  person,  and  defeats  the 
Trinobantes,  230-232.  Triumphs  at 
Rome,  232.  His  clemency  to  Caractaens, 
245.  His  funeral  oration  pronounced  by 
Nero,  275.  Who  consecrates  a temple  to 
him,  ‘296. 

Clemens,  the  pretended  Agrippa  Postu 
mus,  his  adventures,  v.  218,  212. 

Clemens,  Flavins,  accused  of  Judaizing  and 
put  to  death,  vii.  383. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolcmssns  Auletes, 
joint  heir  to  the  crown  of  Egypt  with 
her  brother  Ptolemseus  XII.,  il.  300 
Driven  from  Alexandria,  301.  Her 
quarrels  with  her  brother,  31H.  Her  first 
interview  with  Cmsar,  313.  Restored  to 
the  throne  by  him,  322.  Her  evil  influ- 
ence on  Cmsar,  333-335.  Visits  Rome, 
where  she  makes  him  unpopular,  ami 
offends  Cicerv),  410-412.  Her  disappoint- 
ment at  the  result  of  Caesar’s  will,  lii.  IS. 
Quits  Rome,  12.  Her  first  meeting  at 
Tarans  with  Antonins,  who  follows  her 
to  Alexandria,  237.  'Their  intimacy, 
broken  by  his  marriage  with  (X-tavla, 
renoweii,  286.  Her  twins  by  Antonins, 
287.  Roman  provinces  assigned  by  An- 
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tonlos  to  her  and  her  children,  893, 284. 
Her  iunbitious  views,  2M.  Her  orgies, 
296, 23L  At  Sanioe,  307.  Octavius  de- 
clares war  against  her,  311.  Induces 
Antonias  to  decide  the  war  at  sea,  iUlh 
Offends  his  officers,  317.  Counsels  An- 
tonias to  return  to  Egypt,  320.  Their 
flight  from  Aetium,  323.  Her  severities 
to  the  Alexandrians  and  Is  Artii\  a-sies, 
and  preparations  for  escape,  331-332, 
Her  plans  disconcerted,  332.  Adopts 
measures  of  defemsi.and  ne^utinte-i  with 
Octavius.  333.  Her  revelries  and  despair, 
384.  Hopes  to  make  an  impies.-ion  on 
the  heart  of  Octavius.  :136.  Spreads  a 
report  of  her  own  death,  337.  Her  in- 
terview with  the  dying  Antonios,  3il7. 
Taken  prisoner  by  Proculeius,  338.  Her 
interview  with  Octavius,  and  suicide, 
340,341.  Manner  of  her  d^h  uncertain, 

342.  Her  effigy  borne  in  triumph,  343. 
The  * Loves  of  Antony  and  Cleop^ra,’ 

343.  Cleopatra  makesadvanues  to  Herod, 
which  he  rejects.  383. 

Cleopatra  iSelene,  daughter  of  M.  Antonins 
and  Cleopatra,  endowed  by  her  father 
with  the  soverdgnty  of  Cyrene,  iil.  294. 
Marries  the  younger  Juba,  iv.  U7. 

Clivus  Asyli,  v.  31. 

Clivtis  Capitolinas,  v.  HL 

Clodia,  daughter  of  P.  Clodins  and  Fulvia, 
married  to  Octavius,  lii.  198,  284.  Di- 
vorced by  Octavius,  24K,  284. 

Clodins,  C.,  defeated  by  Sportoens,  L 39. 

Clodins,  P.,  his  charge  of  malversation 
against  Catilina,  L IliL  His  early  life 
and  character,  144.  His  intrigue  with 
Pompeia,  wife  of  Caesar,  145.  Profanes 
the  mysteries  of  Bona  Dca,  144-147, 
Failure  of  the  proceedings  against  him, 
150-152.  He  m^itates  vengeance  against 
the  nobles,  Cicero  cspecdally,  152.  Elec- 
ted atribuneof  the  people,  179.  Clodius's 
acts ; repeals  the  .£lian  and  Fufian  laws, 
179-182.  Drives  Cicero  into  exile,  188, 
iilfl.  Razes  Cicero’s  house  on  the  Pala- 
tine,  and  plunders  his  Tusculan  Villa, 
817-320.  His  triumphant  career,  324. 
Aadgns  provinces  to  Pisa  and  Gabinius, 
324.  His  intrigue  for  removing  Cato 
from  Rome.  325.  Reaction  against  Clo- 
dios.  341.  His  increasing  violence,  342. 
Opposed  by  Milo,  343.  Hostile  attitude 
of  the  senate  towards  him,  347.  Be- 
comes axlile,  350.  Renewal  of  his  con- 
tests with  Milo,  .351.  Cast  off  by  Pom- 
IX!iu8,  3,52.  Candidate  for  the  praitor- 
.ship,  ii.  ^ Hit  encounter  with  Milo  on 
the  Appian  way,  and  death,  .34. 

Clodins,  Sextus,  his  resolution  denouncing 
Cicero,  L 317,  318.  Punished  for  a 
preach  of  the  peace,  ii.  DL  His  recall 
from  banishment  proposed  by  Antonins, 
iii.  ^ In  arms  against  the  triumvirs, 

Cuidos  seized  by  the  Cilidan  pirates,  L 3& 


OOK 

note.  State  of,  in  the  time  of  Angostus, 

V.  li 

Cooceianus,  put  to  death  by  Domitian, 
vii.  40fi. 

Coeie-Syria  submits  to  the  Roman  yoke,  L 
131L  Given  to  Herod  the  Great,  Ui.  379. 
Coenis,  Vespasian's  mistress,  vii.  2b'7. 
Cogidubnus,  king  of  the  Regni,  vassal  of 
Rome,  takes  tlie  name  of  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius, 234. 

Coichester,  colony  of,  founded  by  Clandius, 

vi.  114. 

Colleges,  or  guilds  of  trades,  in  Rome,  L 
l&L  Restored  by  Clodius,  18Q.  Dissolved 
by  Ctesar,  ii.  400. 

Colonia  A^ppinensis  (Cologne),  founded 
by  Agrippina,  vl.  IH.liiS.  Civilit  seeks  to 
found  a German  sovereignty  at  Colonia, 

vii.  lia. 

Colonies  of  Augustas  and  Claudius,  vl. 
114.238.  Character  of  the  Roman  colony 
in  Britain,  238.  Those  of  Vespasian  in 
Latiura  and  Campania  a symptom  of 
the  deorease  of  population  in  Italy,  vU. 
2i  4. 

Colophon  seized  by  the  Cilidan  pirates,  1. 
35  note. 

Colosseum,  erection  and  description  of  the, 
vii.  284.  289.  Dedication  of  Titus,  300. 
Comet,  accounted  the  precursor  of  Hero's 
fall,  vl.  aUL 

Comitia,  the,  abolished  by  Tiberias,  v.  141. 
Its  threefold  functions : — 1.  Kles^on  of 
magistrates,  229.  2.  The  power  of  legis- 
lation, 232.  3.  And  criminal  jurisdiction, 
238.  Transferred  to  the  senate,  and 
thence  to  the  emperor,  244.  Restored  for 
a time  by  Caligula,  vi.  18. 

Commogene,  kingdom  of,  iv.  170.  Pre- 
sented by  Augnstns  to  a child  named 
Mithridates,  170.  Desire  of  the  people 
of.  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  v. 
178.  Placed  under  the  government  of  a 
propixetor,  417.  Restored  by  Claudins 
to  Antiochus,  vl.  114.  Deprived  of  ita 
autonomy  by  Vespasian,  vii.  272. 
Commerce,  the,  of  the  Mediterranean,  iv. 
391.  Limited  character  of  ancient,  39,'i. 
Security  of  maritime  commetoe  under 
the  Empire,  398. 

Couunins,  the  Atrebate,  sent  by  Cssar  to 
Britain,  L 406.  Made  prisoner,  bat  re- 
leased by  the  Britons.  409.  Hlsroroantlo 
adventures  and  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
11.  Ii.  Perfidy  of  Labienns  to  him,  72, 
73.  Surrenders  himself  to  Ctesar  upon 
honourable  terms,  12. 

Communi,  on  Alpine  tribe,  defeated  by  P. 
Sihus,  iv.  221. 

Comum,  Hovum,  colony  at,  founded  by 
Cresar,  ii.  99- 

Conan  Meriadec,  obtains  a sovereignty  in 
Brittany,  L 224  note. 

Concord,  temple  of,  meeting  of  the  senato 
in  the,  L 118. 

Concubinage  among  the  Romans,  ii.  333. 
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Condrosi,  a Oerman  tribe,  jota  the  Belglc 
confederacy,  L.  ‘J81.  Submit  to  Caesar, 
430. 

Oonetodunne,  a Qaallah  chieftain,  attacks 
the  Bomaiu,  il.  44. 

Cengentiotus,  son  of  Bituitos,  prince  of 
the  Arremiaiis,  L iWi- 

Conaentia  beeieg^  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
11L245. 

Oonaidius  Longus,  C.,  holds  Adrumetum 
for  the  republicans,  U.  alia.  Killed  by 
the  Gtetullans,  3u.'i. 

COnsidius,  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  U.  ia7. 

Oonsistorium,  the,  of  the  emperors,  de- 
scribed, Tiii.  au~. 

Constitiidonce  principis,  iii.  466. 

Consuls,  their  term  of  oSlco  abridged  by 
Caesar,  li.  392.  Institution  of  the  office 
of,  iii.  iiL  The  consul  iniperator  only 
in  the  Held.  427.  Lays  aside  the  ensigns 
of  command  on  entering  the  city,  except 
only  in  the  cose  of  a triumph,  427.  42H. 
The  consulship  under  the  republic,  440. 
The  office  usurped  by  Julias  Caesar,  442. 
Kumerena  and  succe^vc  consulships  of 
Octavius. 442.  Events  which  led  to  con- 
ferring on  Augustus  the  * potestos  con- 
snlaris,'  449.  Position  of  the  consuls 
under  the  empire,  iv.  16.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  consuls  by  the  people  abo- 
lished by  Tiberius,  v.  141.  State  of  the 
consulship  in  the  Flavian  era,  viii.  302. 

Convictolitons  elected  vergobret  of  the 
2Edui,  U.  62.  Betrays  his  patron  Ctesar, 
ii.  £2, 

Ooponius,  C.,  commands  a squadron  of 
Rhodians  in  the  service  of  Pompeius,  U. 
258. 

Coracles,  bniit  after  the  British  model  by 
Ciesar  in  Spain,  ii.  IHB. 

Oorbulo,  Domitius,  his  successes  over  the 
Chauci,  vi.  114.  219.  His  campaign  in 
Germany,  219.  His  canal  from  the  Haas 
to  the  Rhine,  22L  His  campaigns  in  Ar- 
menia, vii.  22.  Places  Tigranes  on  the 
throne,  22.  His  vigorous  measures  in 
Judea,  196.  Is  formidable  to  Nero,  26, 
20.  Summoned  by  Nero  to  Greece,  and 
destroys  himself,  2L 

Cotcyra,  taken  hy  Octavius  from  the  An- 
toniaiu,  iU.  317. 

Corduba,  Ctesor  at,  11.  209. 

Corellius  Rufus,  Pliny’s  account  of  his 
suicide,  quoted,  viii.  io8. 

Corfinlum,  Domitius  defeated  by  Ctesar  at, 
il  146. 

Corinth,  condition  of,  at  the  time  of 
Augustus,  V.  ^ Z.  Nero's  proposed  canal 
through  the  isthmus,  vii.  29. 

Com-fle^  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Ro- 
man traffic  in  com.  iv.  ,391.  Rejoicings 
in  Egirpt  on  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian 
corn-fleet.  392. 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Csesar,  ordered  by  Snlla 
to  be  divorced,  L 2L  The  command  dis- 


regarded by  her  husband,  81.  Her  fune- 
ral oration  pronounced  by  Csesar,  26 

Cornelia,  the  Vestal  virgin,  buri^  alive, 
vll.  3UU. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio,  married  to 
Pampas,  li.  82.  Sent  lor  security  to 
Lesbos,  246.  Witnesses  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  803. 

Comiticius,  L.,  prosecutes  Brutus  for  the 
murder  of  Camar,  iii.  Uhl.  Commands 
a corps  for  Octavius  in  Sicily,  26S.  His 
gallant  retreat  to  Myles,  268. 

Comifleius,  (J.,  the  younger,  sent  by  Cssar 
to  bold  lllyricum,  ii.  328. 

Ceniutus,  tutor  of  Persius,  friend  of  the 
Senecas,  vL  4ii0. 

Correspondence  of  the  Romans,  coUectioa 

' of  private,  viiL  101.  The  letters  of  the 
yomiger  Pliny,  102. 

Cerreus,  king  of  the  Bellovad,  defeated 
and  killed,  ii.  70- 

Cersica,  under  the  Romans,  L 1^  iv.  181. 
Population  of,  uitder  the  empire,  421. 
Sides  with  Otbo  against  Viteliius,viL  82. 

Cos,  the  emperor  Claudius  pleads  for  the 
boon  of  immunity  to,  vi.  198. 

Cosounius,  a senator,  killed  by  Caesar’s 
mutinous  soldiers,  ii.  342. 

Cotta,  Aurelius,  his  conquests  in  Gan],  L 
202.  Serves  under  Ciesar,  2ZI.  Sent 
with  Sabinus  to  chastise  the  Menapii, 
411.  Attacked  by  the  Eburoncs  under 
Ambiorix,  421.  Killed  in  on  ambuscade, 
422,  4’23. 

Ooiita,  entrusted  by  the  senate  with  the 
care  of  Sardinia,  ii.  12Z. 

Cottius,  king  of  the  Cottlan  Alps,  his 
treaty  with  Augiutus,  iv.  142.  143. 

Cotuatua,  a chieftain  of  the  Cornutes,  re- 
volts against  the  Romans,  U.  44. 

Council  of  State  Instituted  by  Augustus, 
iv.  206.  Theconsistorium  or  auditorium, 
viU.  208. 

Co  way  Stakes,  supposed  origin  of  the  name 
of  the,  L 416. 

Craavus,  Calpumius,  lays  a plan  for  as- 
sassinating Trajan,  vilL  Put  to 
death,  61. 

Crassus,  Otacilius,  in  the  servioe  of  Pom- 
peius, ii.  2.'i9.  Massacres  a detach- 
ment of  Ca^areans,  ’289.  An  adherent 
of  L.  Antonius,  ill.  244.  Commands 
an  immense  armament  of  Antonians, 
318. 

Crassus,  M.  Llcinius,  appointed  to  continue 
the  war  against  Spartacus,  L 40.  Crushes 
the  insurrection,  AL  His  banquet  to  tlio 
citizens,  4L  His  character,  8Z.  His 
name  proverbial  as  the  ’ richest  of  the 
Romans,’  68.  Moilcs  in  which  he  made 
his  money,  88.  Unites  with  Pompeius 
in  transferring  a share  in  the  judkia  to 
the  knights,  63.  Supports  the  Manilian 
Bill,  67,  28.  The  ndbles  seek  to  involve 
him  in  the  charge  of  conspiring  with 
Catiliua,  110, 116.  His  spoliation  of  the 
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temple  of  Jernaalem,  13Z  nott ; Hi.  a7fi. 
His  panegyric  upon  the  oomiuct  of 
Cicero,  L 149.  Joins  with  Pompeius  and 
Caesar  In  the  first  triumvirate.  IfiH- 
Snpporte  Caesar  in  his  claim  for  the 
prooonsulship  of  the  Gauls  and  lUvri- 
oum,  l~H.  Uia  enmity  with  Pompciu.s, 
but  reconciled  by  Cxaax  at  Lucca,  35.'i. 
Elected  consul  with  Pompeius,  369. 
Their  turbulent  election,  362.  Bill  of 
Tribonius  for  giving  the  province  of 
Syria  to  Crassns,  364.  Hatred  of  Crassus 
and  Cicero,  371.  Their  hollow  recon- 
ciliation, 2212,  Succeeds  Qabinus  in  the 
government  of  Syria,  877.  Sets  out  for 
his  government,  il.  & Imprecations  of 
Ateioa  upon  him  as  he  quits  Rome,  8, 
Crosses  the  Euphrates,  and  gains  some 
trifling  successes,  8.  Commits  various 
acts  of  sacrilege,  liL  Embassy  of  the 
Farthians,  and  mutual  defiance,  IL  Ad- 
vice of  Caseins  and  Artabazes  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  LL  Dif- 
ferent routes  open  to  him,  12,  Discou- 
ragement of  his  army,  li.  Misled  by 
the  treachery  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Os- 
rhoene,  12,  Geographical  difficulties  of 
Crassus's  line  of  march,  19,  Engages 
the  Parthian  army,  20,  Death  of  his 
son,  2L  Takes  refuge  in  Carrhs,  22. 
Abandons  Carrbse,  22,  Dispersion  of  his 
army,  22,  Stratagem  of  Suronas  to  en- 
gage him  in  conference,  in  which  he  is 
murdered,  24.  His  standards  restored 
by  the  Parthians  to  Augustus,  iv.  173. 
Indignities  offered  to  his  remains,  ii.  26. 
Befle^ons  on  the  death  of  the  Crassi, 
father  and  eon,  26.  22, 

Crassns,  Calpumins,  conspires  against 
Nerva,  and  banish^,  viii.  IL 

Crassns,  P.,  son  of  the  triumvir,  his  mili- 
tary location  under  Cssar,  L 277.  Sent 
by  him  to  demand  the  submission  of  the 
north-western  tribes  of  Gaul,  297.  Com- 
mands a legion  quartered  among  the 
Andi,  306.  Deputed  by  Cieaar  to  prevent 
the  Aquitanians  from  joining  the  Gaulish 
insurgents,  308.  His  campaign  in  Aqui- 
tania,  812.  Effects  its  reduction,  814. 
His  death  in  the  Parthian  war,  il.  2L 
The  ‘ Lausus  ’ of  Roman  history,  2L 
His  virtues,  22  note. 

Crastinns,  the  centurion,  his  speech  to 
Ciesor  at  Pharsalia,  il.  289. 

Cremona,  given  by  Octavius  (o  his  legion- 
aries, HI.  239.  Sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
Flavians,  vii.  123. 

CremutiusCordus,  the  historian,  prosecuted 
by  clients  of  Sejanus,  v.  321.  Provokes 
his  judges  by  his  defence,  and  destroys 
himself,  328.  His  books  burnt,  but  some 
copies  of  them  preserved,  324.  Cains 
Ciesar  permits  them  to  be  circnlatod 
again,  vi.  IL 

Crete,  reduced  by  Q.  Metellus  Cretiens,  L 
188.  Importance  of  Crete  to  the  Romans, 
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138.  Annexed  to  the  Cjrrenaica  by  Ho- 
tellus,  Iv.  148. 

Criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  people  and  of 
the  senate,  v.  238.  Overriden  by  the 
fixed  tribunals,  239.  The  appeal  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  emperor, 

24(1.  Cognizance  of  charges  against  se- 
nators, 240.  The  senate  under  the  em- 
pire becomes  the  chief  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  241.  Paramount  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor  himself,  241. 

Crispinus  Rufus,  proscribed,  vi.  382.  His 
death,  .382. 

Crispus.Q.,  places  himself  under  the  orders 
of  Cassius,  ill.  162. 

Crixns,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt 
under  Spartacus.  L 3S  note. 

Crowns,  naval,  of  the  Romans,  Hi.  280. 

Ctesiphon,  city  of,  taken  by  Trajan,  viii. 

162.  The  palace  of,  burnt  by  Avidlus  ' 
Priscus,  .326. 

Cumse,  battle  between  the  Caesareans  and 
Pompeians  in  the  bay  of.  Hi.  2,‘i9. 

Cnmanus,  procurator  of  Judea,  rising  of 
the  Jews  in  his  time,  vii.  193. 

CunobelinuB,  king  of  the  Trinobantes, 
coinageof,  V1.221U  His  power  in  southern 
and  eastern  Britain,  224,  223. 

Curio,  family  of,  U.  94. 

Curio,  C.  Scribonius,  the  elder,  discloses  to 
Pompeius  the  plot  of  Vettius.  L 177. 
AUows  the  justice  of  conceding  the  riglit 
of  citizenship  on  the  Transpadane  Gauls, 
ii.  234. 

Curio,  C.  Scribonius,  the  younger,  saves 
Caesar,  L 12L  Implicated  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  Vettius,  126 ; ii.  89.  Cicero’s 
mistatken  opinion  of,  and  attachment  to, 
him,  89.  His  character,  89.  Elected 
tribune,  9L  H is  character  and  conduct, 

110.  Goes  over  to  Caesar,  1 18.  His  mea- 
sures on  Caesar's  behalf,  112.  Attempts 
to  expel  him  from  the  senate,  114.  Be- 
takes himself  to  Ctesar  at  Ravenna,  117. 

Is  sent  by  Caesar  with  an  offer  of  com- 
promise to  Rome,  120.  His  second  flight 
to  Caesar,  122,  128.  Takes  the  place  of 
Labienus  in  Caesar's  confidence,  and  ex- 
pels the  senatorian  troops  from  Sardinia 
and  SicUy,  166,  212.  His  campaign,  de- 
feat, and  death  In  Africa,  213,  217. 

Curio,  son  of  the  tribune,  put  to  death  by 
Augustus,  Hi.  329. 

Cnrioeolitae,  the,  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  Romans,  L 29L 

Curius,  ^ his  unfounded  charge  against 
CsesarTL  141. 

Cnmie  magistracies,  offices  comprehended 
in  the  term,  i,  ^ note. 

Customs  duties  under  the  empire,  iv.  42. 

Cybcle,  worship  of,  among  the  Romans,  vL 
424.  The  cult  of,  naturaUzed  at  Rome, 
vU.  328. 

Cynics,  banishment  of  the,  from  Rome, 
vU.  281. 

Cyprus,  its  important  position,  vUL  166. 
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BHUgninary  ontbreak  of  the  Jews  under 
Artemion,  IfiT. 

CTTenalca,  the,  sanguinary  revolt  of  the 
Jews  In,  vili.  167. 

Cyrene,  attempt  of  Labienns  on,  ii.  !U4. 
Opens  its  gates  to  Cato,  3±L  Given  by 
Antonins  to  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
Selene,  iii.  294.  Description  of  the 
Cyrenaica  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  ir, 
148.  Population  of  Cyrene  at  this  time, 
423.  JnsurrectionoftheJewsinCyrene, 
Tiii.  Ifil. 

Cyiicus  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Au- 
gustas, iv.  162.  Its  commerce,  in  the 
time  of  that  emperor,  v.  19. 


Dacians,  their  hostile  attitude  against 
Borne,  vil,  840.  Driven  beyond  the 
Ister  by  Fonteius  Agrippa,  .341,  The 
same  people  as  the  Gets;,  :i41 : vili.  21. 
Domitian's  campaign  against  them,  vli. 
341.  Defeat  Fuscus  and  are  defeated  by 
Julianas,  342,  843.  send  an  envoy  to 
Borne  to  treat  for  pCTCe.iiil.  Their  first 
war  with  Trajan,  viii.  2fi.  Their  wealth 
and  civilization,  21.  Their  gold  and 
silver  mines,  2L  Tlieir  geographical 
position,  22.  Their  predatory  incu^ons, 
28.  Sue  for  peace,  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  send  envoys  t<f  Borne,  33.  Their 
second  war  with  Borne,  and  defeat,  35-36. 
Dacia  becomes  a Boman  province,  42. 
Monuments  of  its  conquerors,  42.  Mar- 
tins Turbo  placed  in  command  by  Ha- 
drian, 196. 

Dalmatians,  revolt  of  the,  quelled  by 
Tiberius,  iv,  252.  Causes  of  a subsequent 
rising  of  the,  317.  Subdued  by  Germa- 
nlcns,  826.  N umber  of  legions  stationed 
in  Dalmatia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  v. 
228. 

Dancing  amongst  the  Bomans,  i.  77. 
Danube,  Boman  fortresses  on  the  banks  of 
the,  iv.  241. 

Doceatee,  a Ligurian  tribe,  marked  out  for 
Boman  vengeance,  L 200. 

Decebalns,  perhaps  the  same  as  Dinrpa- 
neus,  king  of  the  Dacians,  vil.  341. 
Meaning  of  the  title,  1141  note.  Forms 
relations  with  I- acorns  II.,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  vlU,  154.  Concludes  peace  with 
Domitlan,  vli.  343-344.  His  residence 
at  Zermizegethusa,  vili.  81.  Bouted  by 
Trajan,  8L  Sues  for  peace,  and  forms 
an  allianoe  with  the  Bomans,  82.  33. 
Yields  up  his  forts,  and  goes  to  Home, 
^ Entraps  Cassius  Longinus  and  de- 
mands peace  as  the  price  of  his  liberty, 
88.  His  defeat  and  death,  39.  Discovery 
of  his  burled  treasure,  41. 

Decianns,  Catus,  procurator  in  Britain, 
vl.  253. 

Decidius  Saza,  commands  a division  of  the 
triumvirs’  forces  in  Macedonia,  iii.  221. 
Blain  by  Q.  Labienus  in  Asia  Minor,  255. 
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Declamation,  habits  of,  of  the  Bomans,  v, 
89  ; vi.  405.  The  schools  of  the  rhetor- 
icians, V.  3L  M.  Annsus  Seneca,  the 
rhetorician,  92.  Conventional  rules  for 
the  declaimcrs,  94. 

Dediticli,  the,  of  the  Boman  provincial 
population,  L 21. 

Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  his  reply  to 
Crassus,  ii.  8.  Cicero  applies  to  him  for 
auxiliaries,  92.  Takes  the  side  of  Pom- 
peius  in  the  civil  war,  239.  Accompanies 
him  in  his  flight,  299.  Submits  to  Caisar 
and  brings  aid  to  Calvinns.  324-332. 
Ofi'ers  to  assist  the  liberators  under 
Cassius,  iii.  182. 

Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  son  of  the 
foregoing,  deserts  Antonins  for  Octavius, 
iii.  321!. 

Deiotarus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  favoured  by  Augustus,  iv.  IKH. 

Delation,  Delators,  original  import  of  the 
word,  V.  265.  Augustus  institutes  the 
oflfice  of  public  informer,  265.  Passion 
of  the  Bomans  for  accusation,  266. 
Delators  enrourag^  by  Tiberias,  271. 
Proposal  of  M.  Lepidns  for  diminishing 
the  rewards  of  the  delators,  320.  Tibe- 
rius checks  delation,  823.  Its  progress, 
342.  Not  employed  by  Cains,  vi.  33. 
Method  adopt^  by  the  senate  for  check- 
ingdelation,159.  Domitian's  encourage- 
ment of  delators,  vli.  333.  Character  of 
his  delators,  887.  Memmius  Begins, 
the  prince  of  delators,  387.  The  dd^rs 
prosecuted  by  Nerva,  vili.  S. 

Dellius,  Q.,  an  Antonine  officer,  goes  over 
to  Octaviqs,  ill.  321. 

Delos,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  v. 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  in  the  time  of  Ctesar,  ii. 
272.  Consulted  by  Nero,  vil.  36. 

Demetrius,  freedmon  of  Pompeius,  erects 
the  Pompeian  Theatre,  L 3i>9. 

Demetrius,  the  Cynic,  present  at  the  death 
of  Throsea,  vL  394,  395.  Banished  by 
Vespasian,  vil.  281. 

Democracy,  general  result  of  the  straggle 
between  aristocracy  and,  v.  227.  The 
balance  trimmed  by  the  tact  of  Augustus, 
228.  More  logical  character  of  the  policy 
of  Tiberias,  228. 

Derceto,  or  Atargatis,  treasures  of  the 
temple  of,  seized  by  Crassus,  ii.  Ill  note. 

Diablintes,  the,  join  a maritime  confede- 
racy against  the  Bomans,  L 807. 

Diana,  the  iridcian,  strange  story  of  the 
priesthood  of,  vl.  58. 

Didius  sent  to  Britain  by  Claudius,  vi.  24fi. 
Betalns  without  extending  the  Boman 
possessions  in  Britain,  246,  248. 

Didius,  C.,  sent  by  Caesar  to  the  snoeonr  of 
Trebonlns  in  Spain,  ii.  869. 

Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  pretended  dis- 
covery of  her  treasures,  vi.  873. 

Dion  Cassius,  his  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Hadrian,  vUL  256. 
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Dion  ChrysoBtomns,  his  remarks  on  the 
uncertainty  of  Roman  hu-tory  from  the 
eetabllshnient  of  the  empire  quoted,  iv. 
109.  His  wanderings,  vii.iitL  Account 
of  his  history  and  writings,  viii.  2i8. 
His  ■ Oration  on  the  Alexandrians,’  2411. 

Dionysius,  the  circumnavigator,  accom- 
panies Caius  Caesar  to  the  Rast,  iv, 
•2R2. 

Diribitorium,  or  Hall  of  Agrippa,  remains 
roofless,  vii,  375. 

Divico,  the  Helvetian  chieftain,  his  inter- 
view with  Ciesar,  i.  2,'i9. 

Divine  service  among  the  Romans,  cere- 
monies of,  vi.  42.5. 

Divitiacus,  vergobret  of  the  IRdul,  solicits 
the  aid  of  Rome,  L 2iL  His  character, 
244.  His  intimacy  with  Cajsar  and 
Cicero  in  Rome,  215.  Successfully  in- 
tercedes with  Caesar  for  his  brother 
Dumnorix,  ‘ifiil.  Sets  forth  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Suevi,  2fil.  His  usefulness 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  281.  Assists 
Caesar  in  his  second  campaign  in  Gaul, 
284.  At  his  intercession  Caesar  pardons 
the  Bellovaci,  2811.  Never  acquires  the 
use  of  the  Latin  idiom,  iv.  Iflfl. 

Dolabella,  Cn.  Cornelius,  impeached  by 
Cassar  for  malversation  in  his  province 
of  Macedonia,  i.  80. 

Dolabella,  P.,  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  com- 
mands the  Caesarean  naval  forces  oft 
Illyrioum,  li.  218.  Defeated  by  Bibulus, 
219.  His  intrigues  repressed  by  Anto- 
nins, 330.  Rebuked  by  Caesar,  338. 
Gratified  with  a command  in  Africa, 
3fi9.  Taken  by  Caesar  with  him  into 
Spain,  415.  Death  of  his  divorced  wife 
Tullia,  183.  Said  to  have  conspired 
against  Caesar’s  life,  418.  Joins  the  con- 
spirators after  Caesar’s  murder,  iii.  58. 
Appears  in  the  senate  with  the  consular 
fasces,  ei.  . Accepted  by  Antonius  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  83.  Ap- 
plauded by  the  nobles  for  his  zeal  in 
suppressing  the  Caesarean  outbreaks,  100, 
The  government  of  Syria  obtained  by 
Antonios  for  him,  U8.  128,  Proceeds 
towards  Syria,  145,  182.  Seizes  and 
murders  Trebonius,  183,  Proclaimed  an 
enemy  of  the  state,  181.  Driven  to  com- 
mit suicide  at  Laiodicea,  181. 

Dolabella,  proconsul  of  Africa,  pacifies  his 
province,  v.  325.  Joins  the  prosecution 
against  his  kinsman,  Q.  Varus,  313. 

Domains,  the  public,  as  a source  of  revenue, 
iv.  38. 

Domitia  Lepida,  Nero’s  aunt,  usually  called 
Lepida,  wife  of  Valerius  Measala  and 
mother  of  Meraalina,  has  the  charge  of 
Nero  during  his  mother’s  banishment; 
her  rivalry  with  Agrippina,  who  makes 
Claudius  put  her  to  death,  vi.  2155. 

Domitia, consort  of  Domitian.her  intrigue 
with  the  mime  Paris,  vii.  388.  Divorced, 
but  taken  back,  366, 367. 


Domitian.sonof  Vespasian,  vii.  115.  Takes 
refuge  in  the  Capitol.  1.32,  1.36.  Title  of 
Ctesar  conferred  on  him  by  the  Flavian 
traders  ; influence  of  Antonius  Primus, 
141,  142.  Raised  to  the  pm-torship,  14.5, 
Joins  the  forces  in  Gaul,  175.  Returns 
to  Rome,  1K3.  His  vicra,  147.  Seeks  to 
supplant  his  brother  Titus,  his  mxXBslon, 
education,  and  temper,  315, 32U.  Recalls 
Agricola,  331 , 332.  Leads  an  cxpetlition 
against  the  Chattl,  and  a.ssumcsthc  name 
of  Oermanicus,  336.  Decreed  perpetual 
censor,  337.  H is  confiscations,  338.  His 
■war  with  the  Dacians.  3 14.  His  triumph, 
34.5.  His  triumptial  arch,  and  colonics, 

347.  Appearance  of  a pretended  Nero, 

348.  Revoltof  Antonius  Saturninus,  349. 
Domitian’s  terror  and  cruelties,  352.  His 
character  representative  of  the  age,  353. 
Evidence  against  him,  35-5.  Affects  re- 
formation of  manners,  35L  His  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  theVestal  virgins.aSS.  His 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  adultery,  of 
the  Scantinian  law,  and  of  the  laws 
against  mutilation,  362.383.  His  edicts 
against  the  mimes,  astrologers,  and  phi- 
losophers, 385, 369.  Assumes  the  censor- 
ship, and  institutes  reforms,  388.  His 
edict  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  371.  His  buildings,  373.  Ascrip- 
tion of  divine  hoeours,  375-377.  Disre- 
spect to  the  emperor  treated  as  blasphemy , 
378.  Proscription  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
382 ; viii.  143.  Encourages  delators,  vii. 
385.  Favours  the  army  and  the  populace, 
389.  Hlsquinquennialcontestsin poetry, 
eloquence,  and  music  (Agon  Capitolinus), 
891-393.  TakesMinervaforhisguardian, 
393.  Patronises  men  of  letters,  394.  His 
dissimulation  and  mooiliness,  397,  402. 
Accused  of  poisoning  Agricola,  404. 
His  proscription  of  nobles,  and  bonisli- 
ment  of  philosophers,  405-407.  His 
‘ reign  of  terror,’  407.  His  danger  and 
alarm,  418.  Omens  previous  to  his  death, 
410.  Assa.ssinated,  413.  ludignitiea 
hcajied  on  his  memory,  viii.  5. 

Domitii,  Nero's  ancestors,  family  character 
of  the,  vi,  261-265. 

Domitilla,  Domitian’s  niece,  banished  on  a 
charge  cf  Judaism,  vii.  3.S3. 

Domitius,  consul,  his  treachery  to  Bitultus, 
L2QL 


Domitius,  L.,  Ahenoborbus,  implicated  by 
Vettius  in  a false  charge  of  conspira^, 
L 177.  Put  forward  for  the  consulship, 
353.  Opposes  the  first  triumvirate,  353. 
Candidate  tor  the  consulship,  and  de- 
feated, 3^  38L  Elected,  318.  Rebukea 
Gabinlus’s  publicani  for  extortions,  318. 
Appointed  Cmsar’s  successor  in  Further 
Gaul,  ii.  127.  Occupies  Corfinium^  144. 
14.’i.  Besieged,  surrenders,  and  is  gene- 
rously treated  by  Coesar,14iLJ48.  His  fe- 
rocity, 149,  182.  Defends  Massilia,  172, 
174, 189.  liacapcB,  223.  Joins  Pompeins, 
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ancl  Is  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  I 
nobles,  ^41.  Aspires  to  bwoine  I’ontifex  | 
Maximus,  and  proposes  sentence  of  death  , 
against  all  senators  who  did  not  join  , 
Pumpeius,  28^,  Via.  Commands  the  left 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  287. 
Slain  in  the  pursuit,  296,308.  His  praise 
by  Lucan,  296. 

Domitius  Afer,  the  orator,  a delator,  pro- 
secutes Quintilius  Varus,  v.  34,3.  His 
oratory,  vl.  liil  note.  His  death,  1.10  note. 

Domitius,  Cn.,  Calvinus,  a candidate  for 
the  consulship,  L 386.  Electerl  consul  in 
the  scTcnth  month  of  the  year,  ii.  30. 
Master  of  the  horse  to  Casar,  437.  Main- 
tains a republican  armament  in  the 
Ionian  Gulf,  iii.  242.  Joins  Antonins 
against  Octavius,  24,'i.  Becomes  consul, 
and  takes  part  with  Antonius,  307. 
Abandons  Rome,  and  repairs  to  Anto- 
nins, 309.  His  defection  and  death,  319. 

Domitius,  son  of  the  prectxling,  comnumds 
the  legions  In  Germany,  iv.  307. 

Domitius,  Cn.,  Ahenobarbus,  marries  Ag- 
rippina, daughter  of  Germanicus,  v.  396. 
His  son  Nero  ($ee  Nero).  His  statue  sot 
up  in  the  senate,  vi.  296. 

Domitius,  Cn.,  Corbulo,  commaniLs  the 
legions  in  the  East,  under  Nero,  vi. 
.337. 

Dorilaus,  prince  of  Galatia,  takes  the  side 
of  Pompeius  in  the  civil  war,  ii.  239. 

Drappes,  a Gaulish  chieftain,  attacks  the 
provinces,  ii.  IL  Shuts  himself  up  in 
Uxellodunum,  12.  Compelled  to  surren- 
der to  Casar,  12. 

Dmidism,  invention  of,  claimed  by  the 
Kymry  of  Britain,  L 229.  The  meeting- 
place  of  the  whole  of  the  Gallic  trits^, 
230.  Essentially  Oriental  character  of 
the  Druidicol  system,  230.  Existing 
monuments  of  Druidism  in  Gaul,  232. 
All-powerful  authority  of  the  Druids 
among  the  Camutes,  ii.  69.  The  Druids 
discountenanced  by  Augustus,  Iv.  137. 
Their  discontent,  139.  Our  scanty  know- 
ledge of  Druidism,  vi.  21,5.  Di.sgust  and 
suspicion  with  which  it  was  reg.irded  by 
the  Romans,  214.  Its  centres,  temples, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  21,3.  Proscribed 
by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius, 

217.  Its  talisman,  ‘the  serpent’s  egg,' 

218.  Retreatof  the  Druids  to  Anglesey, 
2.m.  Destruction  of  them  and  of  their 
sacrod  groves,  by  Suetonius  Paullinus, 
2.31.  Scorn  thrown  by  Lucan  on  the 
Druldical  doctrine  of  tran.sniigration, 
472  noU.  Triumphant  anticipations  of 
the  Druids  in  A.D.  ^ vii.  171. 

Dr^illa,  daughter  ofGonnanicus ; mar- 
ries Cassius  Longinus,  v.  395 ; vi.  31. 
And  again  to  M.  Lepidus,  34.  Passion 
of  her  brother  Cains  for  her,  and  extra- 
vagant grief  at  her  death,  ^ 35. 

Druailia,  daughter  of  Herod“Agrippa,  vii.' 
192.  Married  to  the  prince  of  Emesa, 
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but  carried  off  by  Felix,  procurator  of 
Judea,  196. 

Dru.sus,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
affection  of  his  cousin  Dnisus  for  him, 
V.  30,3.  Commended  by  Tiberius  to  tho 
senate,  316.  I^iys  himself  open  to  the 
machinations  of  Sejanus,  344.  Retained 
by  Tiberius  at  Caprete,  3.38.  His  dis- 
grace obtained  by  Sijanus,  ,358.  Sent  to 
Rome  and  plaoed  under  arrest,  .3.38. 
Order  to  Macro  respecting  him,  391.  His 
horrible  sufferings  and  death,  380,  381. 

Drusus,  a pretender,  arrested  and  executed, 
V.  379,  .3811. 

Drusus,  younger  son  of  Tiberius  Drusus 
and  Livla,  iii.  285  note.  His  war  with 
the  Rhietlans,  Brenni,  and  Genauni,  iv. 
221,  222.  H is  character,  236.  Adminis- 
ters tho  Gaulish  provinces,  237.  Conse- 
crates an  altar  to  Augustus  at  Lugdu> 
num,  238.  Invades  Germany  by  sea  and 
land,  242.  His  (anal  between  the  Rhine 
and  Lake  Flevus  (Zuyder  Zee),  243. 
Failure  of  his  first  expedition,  244.  His 
second  campaign,  244.  Erects  the  fort 
of  Aliso  on  the  Lippe,  246.  Obtains  an 
ovation,  216.  His  third  campaign  and 
death,  248.  Monument  to  him  at  Mo- 
guntiacum,  250.  His  remains  brought 
to  Rome,  250.  Received  by  Augustus, 
who  pronounces  his  funereal  oration, 
and  places  his  ashes  in  the  Mausoleum 
August!,  2,50.  His  campaigns  partially 
unsuccessful,  but  permanent  in  their 
results,  251,  2,32. 

Drusus,  Tiberius  Claudius,  youngest  son  of 
the  preceding.  Sre  Claudius. 

Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  in- 
troduced by  his  father  to  the  citizens  in 
the  forum,  iv.  306.  Pronounces  the 
funereal  oration  over  the  body  of  Augus- 
tus, V.  138.  Date  of  his  birth  uncertain. 
148.  Sent  to  quell  the  meeting  of  the 
Pannonian  legions,  142.  Sent  to  Illyri- 
cum,  179.  Lives  in  amity  with  German- 
iena,  ISO-  Effoetsthcruin of Maroboduus, 
181.  His  wife  Liviila  has  two  sons  at  a 
birth,  202.  Meets  the  funereal  procession 
of  Germanicus,  202,  His  blunt  demean- 
our, 207.  Consul  with  his  father  Tibe- 
rius, 392.  His  character,  .302, 303.  The 
tribunitian  power  couf erred  on  him  in 
conjunction  with  his  father,  399.  Machi- 
nations of  Sejanus  against  him ; their 
mutual  hostility,  313.  Poisonrf  by 
Sejanus  and  Liviila,  315. 

Dnisus,  son  of  Claudius,  vi.  1.36. 

Diicenarii,  duties  of  the,  iv.  19. 

Duinnorlx,  the  iEUuan,  succeeds  his  brother 
Divitiocus  os  vergobret,  L 249.  Won 
over  by  the  Helvetian  Orgetorix,  249, 
2.56.  His  life  spared  by  Caesar,  261. 
Commands  the  auxiliary  cavalry  under 
Ctesor,  263.  His  restless  iutrigucsi  282, 
413.  His  death.  414. 

Doras, or  Diurpaneus,  chief  of  the  Dacians, 
‘I 
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perhaps  the  same  as  Deoebalns,  rii  SUU 
See  Docebalus. 

Doratiiis,  a chief  of  the  Pictoncs,  holds  the 
city  of  Lemonnm  for  the  Homans,  U.  IL. 
Darooortomm,  assembly  of  Gaulish  tribes 
convened  by  Ca>sar  at,  L 436. 

Duumviri  perduellonit,  L 1U2  note. 
Dinrachium,  Cicero’s  residence  at,  L S4Q. 
Its  importance  as  a place  of  commerce, 
341. 


EAHTHEirWAHE  of  the  ancients,  iv. 
395. 

Earthquake,  destroys  twelve  cities  of  Lesser 
Asia,  V.  989.  One  in  Rome  in  A.U.  SOU, 

vi.  190.  Pompeii  partly  destroyed  by 
one,  vii.  307.  The  great  earthquake  at 
Antioch  in  A.D.  118,  vlll.  188. 

Eboracum,  or  York,  Importance  of,  at 
the  time  of  the  Boman  dominion,  viil. 
SUL 

Eburones,  their  country  overrun  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  L ‘iU7.  Their 
character  in  the  time  of  Cssar,  ‘i33. 
Join  the  confederacy  against  the  Ho- 
mans,28L  Destroy  two  Boman  legions, 
43L  Attack  Q.  Cicero's  camp,  493. 
Routed  by  Ciesar,  427. 

'Eclogues’  of  Vir^  remarks  on  the,  v. 
101. 

Edcssa,  city  of,  capita]  of  the  kingdom  of 
Osrhoene,  li.  LL 

Edicts  of  Augustus,  ill.  464.  Character  of 
the  perpetual  edicts  of  the  prtetors,  viii. 
293.  And  of  the  provincial  edicts  of  the 
prefects,  294. 

Education,  system  of,  of  the  Romans  in- 
dependent of  priests  or  magistrates,  vi. 
402.  Its  extent  and  liberality,  403,  High 
training  of  public  men  at  Rome  under 
the  free  state,  4U4.  Not  materially  lower 
jiider  the  empire,  404.  Declamation, 
408.  Freedom  of  writing,4Q8.  Liberality 
of  Vespasian,  vll.  277. 

Egnatius  Rufus,  charged  with  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Augustus,  iv.  196,197. 
Egypt.claims  of  the  Boman  republic  to  the 
kin^om  of,  i.  SSL  Application  of  Ptole- 
majus  Anletes,  king  of  Egypt,  for  resto- 
ration to  his  kingdom,  348.  Competition 
of  Roman  nobles  for  the  commission  to 
settle  Egyptian  affairs,  880.  Accession 
of  Ptolemsens  XII.  and  his  sister  Cleo- 
patra, ii.  300.  Their  quarrels,  3fiQ. 
Oesar's  arrival  in  Egypt,  811.  Object  of 
his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  312.  The  battle  of  the  Nile, 
322.  The  Ptolemies  permitted  by  the 
Romans  to  reign  in  EglTt.  S.ll. 
Reduced  by  Octavius  to  the  form  of  a 
proviuce  under  his  own  control,  382. 
Resources  of  Egypt  under  the  last  of  the 


149.  Its  rapid  reduction  by  them,  160. 
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Neglect  of  the  remnrees  and  defences  of 
Egypt  by  the  later  Ptolemies,  187.  Im- 
provements of  the  prefect  Petronius,  188. 
Wbo  defends  the  province  from  an  attack 
of  the  Ethiopians,  1 .88.  oElins  Gnllns 
appointed  prefect.  152.  The  com-flecu 
of  Egypt,  393.  Population  of  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  Augustus,  422.  Egyptian 
rites  in  Rome  suppre.'wcd  by  Tiberius,  v. 
2!ili ; vi.  426.  Exploration  of  the  country 
900  miles  above  Sycne  in  the  reign  of 
Hero.  vii.  2L  Severe  measnres  against 
the  Jews  in  Egy  pt,  viil.  140.  Jewish 
iusnrreotion  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  167, 
168. 

Eleaxar,  achiefof  the  Zealots  in  Jerusalem, 

vii.  202.  His  revolutionary  piooecdlnga, 
222.  Occupies  the  inner  Indosure  of  the 
Temple,  224.  Aeaa-iiiated,  228. 

Elcgia  on  the  Enphrates.  viii.  188  note. 

Elements,  Syrian  worship  of  the,  attractive 
to  the  lower  order  of  women  at  Rome, 
■ri.424. 

Elephants,  nae  of,  in  bottle  In  Africa,  li. 
3.'iB.  Honour  of  riding  on  elephant  in 
Rome,  iii.  268. 

Enuia,  wife  of  Uacro,  and  mistress  of 
Cains  C'Esar,  v.  499.  Compelled  hy  Cains 
to  destroy  herself,  vi.  81,  32. 

Ennius,  Q.,  introduces  the  poetry  of  Greece 
into  Rome,  ill.  20. 

Ennius,  a knight,  denounced  for  convert- 
ing an  image  of  the  emperor  into  plate 
for  hhi  table,  and  acquitted,  v.  261. 

Ephesus,  temple  of,  plundered  by  Sciplo, 
ii.  271.  Saved  by  Caesar  from  a second 
spoliation,  212.  The  principal  metropo- 
lis of  Lower  Asla.iv.  162.  Limits  of  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  at  varlotzs 
periods,  16:1.  State  of  Epbesns  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  v.  12. 

Epicodus,  his  conspiracy  to  carry  off 
Agrippa  Postnmns  and  Juha  from  their 
places  of  exile,  iv.  328. 

Epiebaris,  a Grecian  freedwoman,  active 
in  Plso's  conspiracy,  vi.  365.  Arioftcd, 
365.  Her  fortitude  and  suicide,  367. 31W. 

Epictetus  teaclies  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus, 

vii.  407. 

Epicureanism,  great  principle  of,  ii.  421. 
Its  fatal  intlucnce  upon  the  princi|iles  of 
faith  and  morals,  ill.  12.  Character  of 
the  Epicureans  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 

viii.  HM. 

Epidamnns,  an  ancient  name  of  Dyrra- 
chium,  L 341. 

Epigrams,  Latin,  viil.  8L 

‘ Epistles  from  the  Euxlno ' of  Ovid,  re- 
marks on  the,  vi.  2(I4. 

Eponiua,  her  conjugal  devotion,  vii.  238. 

Epulones,  duties  of  the,  iii.  487. 

Era,  the  Julian,  establishment  of  the,  ii. 
408. 

Esquiline  HUI,  the,  L ^ v.  23.  23.  Gar- 
dens of  Mfficenas  on  the,  iv.  265. 

Ethiopians,  the,  attack  Egypt,  Ir.  188. 
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Defeated  by  Petronius,  1 Ifl.  Released 
by  Augustus  from  payment  of  a tribute, 
li9. 

Etna,  eruption  of,  in  u.r.  32,  111.  .3liB  note, 

Etrascans,their  preparations  agaln.st Rome, 
L 194.  Inrivsion  of  Etruria  by  the  Gauls, 
194.  Perfidy  of  the  Gauls,  l!M-  Cuali- 
tion  of  the  Etruscans  with  the  Snmnites, 
Umbrians,  and  Cisalpine  Gauls.  1 il.'i. 
Defeat  of  the  coalition  at  Scntimim,  19>i. 
The  ruling  idea  of  the  Etruscan  institu- 
tions, lii.  11,  Internal  corruption  of  the 
Etruscans,  15. 

Euhemenis,  the'Dpa  'Ayaypi<bri  of,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Ennius,  iii.  19, 

Exednres,  eon  of  Pacorus  II.,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
Till.  IM.  Dethroned  by  his  uncle  Chos- 
roes,  1.1.1. 

Excise  duties  under  the  empire,  iv. 


FABERIUS,  one  of  Csesar's  secretaries, 
his  forgeries,  iii.  SL 

Fablus,  C.,order^  by  Ceesar  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  11  Hfi,  His 
spirited  advance  to  the  vnlley  of  the 
Bicoris,  17fi.  Granted  a triumph,  427. 
Fablus  Maximus,  defeats  the  Allobroges 
and  Arverni,  L 2(il.  Chosen princeps  of 
the  senate,  iii.  43<i. 

Fabius  Maximus,  his  death,  iv.  3.17. 

Pabius  Sanga,  patron  of  the  Allobroges, 
persuades  them  to  reveal  Catilina's  con- 
spiracy to  Cicero,  1 21  <1- 
Fadus,  Cuspius,  the  first  procurator  of 
Judea,  vii.  1»2. 

Falanius,  a knight  charged  with  oon- 
structive  treason,  v.  2.19. 

Fannins,  C.,  covets  the  villa  of  Atticus.  il 
2fi2.  Joins  Sextus  Pompeins,  but  finally 
abandons  him,  iii.  270. 

Fannins,  C-,  his  work  on  the  victims  of 
Nero,  the  ‘Bxitus  Occiaornm  aut  Bele- 
gatorum,’  viil  9.1. 

Fannius,  his  paper  manufactory  In  Borne, 
iv.  324  note. 

‘ Fasti  ’ of  Ovid,  remarks  on  the,  v.  12B. 
Faustina,  .Annia,  daughter  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  married  to  M.  AureUus,  vili.  281, 
211L  Her  infidelity,  242.  Her  death, 
344. 

Faustina,  Annia  Galeria,  wifeof  Antoninus 
Pius,  viii.  281.  Her  licentlonscharncter, 
27S.  Her  endowments  for  orphans,  275. 
Fanstus  Sulla,  sou  of  the  dictator,  joins 
Cato  at  Patras,  U.  244.  Slain  in  Africa, 
,36.1, 

Pnvonlus.  C.,  leads  the  oligarchy  against 
Ciesar,  L 38.1.  Joins  the  conspirators  in 
the  Capitol,  Hi.  22. 

Favonins,  M.,  ‘ Cato's  shadow,'  L 1.K>.  Op- 
poses the  prolongation  of  Ciesar's  com- 
mand, 3tifi.  Commands  a detachment  of 
the  Pompeian  army  in  Macolonia.  iL  | 
272.  His  remark  on  the  protraction  of  | 


the  war,  282.  Accompanies  Pompeins 
in  his  flight,  299.  Joins  the  liberators. 
Hi.  ^ LL2. 

Favorinus,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  story  of,  vili.  201. 

Felix,  brother  of  Pallas,  procurator  of 
Judea,  Vi.  1^  421  note;  vii.  ^ 191. 
Comparative  tranquillity  of  the  country 
during  his  government,  231.  His  ca- 
reer, 1 9.1. 

Fenius  Rnfus,  pnetorian  prefect,  vi.  222. 
A friend  of  Agrippina's,  33,1.  Takes 
part  in  Piso's  oon-splracy,  3C4.  His 
treachery  and  condemnation,  368. 
Festirals,  sacred  administration  of  the, 
iii.  427. 

Festos  Porcius,  his  government  of  Judea, 
vii.  191. 

Fidenm,  fall  of  an  amphitheatre  at,  v.  .342. 
Finances  of  Rome,  iv.  2£.  Objects  of  pub- 
lic expenditure  under  the  commonwealth, 
3L  And  nnder  the  empire,  2L  Sources 
of  revenue,  4L  Toxei,  4iL  The  pub- 
lic serarlom  and  the  emperor's  fiscos. 
42. 

Fires  in  ancient  Rome,  v.  65  ; yl.  342. 
Great  fire  on  the  Ctelian  hill,  v.  ,342. 
The  Great  Fire  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  vl. 
84.1-3.19.  The  fire  in  the  reign  of  Titos, 

vii.  222. 

Firmns,  Plotias,  chosen  prefect  of  tbe 
prmtorians,  vii.  Z4.  His  proposal  to 
Otho,  m 

Flscus  of  the  emperor,  and  the  public 
serarium,  iv.  46. 

Fisheries,  revenue  derived  from,  iv.  44. 
Flaccus,  Avllius,  Roman  governor  at  Alex- 
andria, insults  the  Jews,  and  causes  a 
riot,  vL  4L  His  disgrace,  42. 

Flaccus,  Fnlvius,  his  u'ars  against  the 
Salyi,  L 2SKL 

Flaocns,  Terrius,  bis  school  in  Rome,  vl. 

2£Z. 

Flaminian  Circus,  speeches  of  Pompeins, 
CrasBus,  and  Cioero,  delivered  in  the,  L 

|4g. 

Flaminian  IFay,  iL  142  ; v.  42. 

Flaminius  wounded  by  the  Ligurians,  L 
•200. 

Flavian  or  Antonine  period  of  Roman 
history,  character  of  tbe,  vii.  2.14. 
Moral  aspect  of  the  Flavian  reaction, 

viii.  69.  Effect  of  this  reaction  on  tbe 
tone  of  Roman  literature,  71. 

Flavins,  the  renegade  brother  of  Arml- 
nlus,  V.  164.  Thrir  parley  across  the 
Weser,  164.  His  son  Italicus  mode  king 
of  the  Cherusci,  vl.  218. 

Flavius  put  to  death  by  Domitlan,  for  his 
Judaism  or  Christianity,  his  sons  edu- 
cated by  Quintilian,  vii.  38.3. 

Flavins,  the  tribune,  his  agrarian  bill,  L 
161.  Throws  the  oonsul  Motellus  into 
prison,  163. 

■ Flavus,  Subrins,  claims  the  hononr  of  as- 
I sossinating  Nero,  vi.  364. 
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Fleviis,  Dake  {ZiivderZce),  cnnal  of  Dnuus 
from,  to  the  Rhine,  iv.  a43. 

Flonie,  Gcsaius,  appointed  procnrator  of 
Jndea,  trii.  197.  Sends  to  Jerusalem  a 
foruowhiuh  capitulates  and  ismaasaercd, 
199.  The  governor  of  Syria,  Oestius 
Oallus,  defeated  before  the  city,  199. 
Death  of  Floms  in  consequence,  9U0. 

Florus,  Julius,  the  Qaul,  beads  a revolt 
against  the  Romans,  v.  308.  Defeated, 
he  falls  upon  hie  ewonl,  306. 

Fontelus,  proconsul  in  the  Transalpine ; de- 
fended by  Cicero  against  the  complaints 
of  the  Qauls,  i-  64.  Impeached  for  mal- 
versation, and  defended  by  Cicero,  214. 

Foutiius  Capito,  commander  of  Lower 
Germany,  claims  the  empire,  vii,  42. 
His  death,  tiu 

Fontcius  Agrippa,  expels  the  Dacians  from 
Mensia,  vii.  340. 

Foreigners,  antipathy  of  the  Romans  to. 

La. 

Forests,  revenue  derived  from,  iv.  44. 

Fortresses  of  the  Romans  in  the  provinces,- 
viii.  31.8. 

Forum  Boarium  described,  v.  33. 

Forum  Gallomm,  battle  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  Antonians  at,  iii.  171. 

Forum  Hadrianl,  colony  of,  founded,  viU. 
294. 

Forum  Jnlii,  foundation  of  the,  ii.  106. 
Dedication  of  the,  877. 

Forum  Julii,  junction  of  the  forces  of  An- 
tonins and  Lepidus  at,  iii.  IBl. 

Forum  Romanum  described,  v.  34.  Its 
enlargement  and  decoration,  36.  The 
forum  of  the  Ciesars,  33.  Assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Galba  in  the,  vii.  12. 
The  new  forum  of  the  emperor  Vespa- 
sian, 278.  The  equestrian  colossus  of 
Domitian  in  the  forum,  346. 

Forum,  the  Glpian,  account  of  the,  viii.  43. 

Franchise,  Latin.  See  Latin  Franchise. 

Freedmen,  wealth  of,  under  the  republic, 
iv.  220.  Regimen  of  the  freedmen  under 
Claudius,  vi.  139.  Triumph  of  the  sen- 
ators over  the  freedmen,  -viii.  .308. 

Frisii,  the,  compelled  to  become  allies  of 
the  Romans  under  Drusus,  iv.  248.  340. 
Join  the  revolt  under  Civilis,  vii.  188. 

Frontinus,  Julius,  his  government  of 
Britain,  vii.  323. 

Fronto,  Cornelius,  attends  H.  Aurelius  as 
an  adviser,  viii.  330. 

Fucinus,  Lake,  drained  by  Claudius,  vi. 
128.  Spectade  of  a sea-fight  on  the 
lake,  13L 

Fufian  law  repealed,  L 183. 

Fulcinlus  Trio,  obtrudes  himself  into  the 
prosecution  of  Cn.  Piso,  v.  209,  212. 
Accuses  Libo  Drusus,  221. 

Fulvia,  wife  sucoessively  of  P.  Clodins,  the 
younger  Curio,  and  M.  Antonius,  il.  416. 
Her  daughter  Clodia  married  to  Octa- 
vius, iii.  198.  Her  fiendish  infiucnce  over 
Antonius,  214.  Her  ferocity  towards 


Cicero’s  remains,  2il&  Incites  L.  Anto- 
nius to  rise  against  Octavius,  241.  Flies 
to  Athens,  244.  Dies  at  Sicyon,  246. 

Furius  Camillas.  See  Camillus. 

Fuse  ns  Cornelius,  pnetorian  prefect,  routed 
and  slain  in  the  Dadau  war,  vii.  342, 
398. 


GABINIUS,  a.,  author  of  the  Lex  Ga- 
binia,  investing  Pompeius  with  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts, 
L ^ 178.  His  dancing,  IL  Elected 
consul,  179.  His  scornful  treatment  of 
Cicero,  186.  Clodins  assigns  to  him  the 
province  of  Syria,  324.  328.  Detached 
from  Clodins  by  Pompeius,  242.  At- 
tacked by  Cicero  in  his  speech,  de  Pro- 
vinciu  C<mtularibut,  389.  360.  Recalled 
in  consequence,  360.  His  transactions 
in  Syria,  373.  Resolves  to  restore  Ptole- 
mseus  Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
373.  Supports  Hyreanus  in  Judea,  and 
chastises  the  Arabs,  374.  Obtains  the 
title  of  Imperator,  but  is  refused  a sup- 
plication, 374.378.  Restores  PtolemmuB 
Auletes,  376 ; ii.  24 Q.  Succeeded  by 
Crassus,  410.  Threatened  with  impeach- 
ment by  L.  Domitius,  411.  Impeached 
and  acquitted,  412,414.  Accused  of  ex- 
tortion in  Syria  and  defended  by  Cicero, 
condemned  and  banished,  414.  Returns 
to  Rome,  333.  Joins  Ctesar,  32.8.  His 
death  at  Salona,  326. 

Oadara,  its  contributions  to  Greek  science, 
iii.  31i!L 

Oades,  the  temple  of  Hercules  at,  rifled  by 
Vorro,  ii.  210.  Entrusted  to  the  care  of 
C.  Galionius,  210.  Gallonius  driven  out 
by  the  citizens,  211.  Upon  whom  the 
Latin  franchise  is  conferred  by  Cmsar, 
212. 

Galatia,  colonization  of,  L 192.  Token  by 
Augustus  and  formed  into  a province, 
iv.  liiL 

Gael,  the,  contrasted  with  the  Eymri,  L 
224—226. 

Gallin  Cisal)dna,  L IS.  Regarded  with 
jealousy  by  the  Homans,  IS.  The  go- 
veniment  of,  coveted,  22. 

Galba,  Servius  Sulp.,  entrusted  by  the 
senate  with  the  command  in  Gaul,  v. 
ilL  Confirmed  in  his  command  by 
Claudius,  Sfl.  His  family  and  character ; 
offered  the  empire  on  the  death  of  Caius, 
vii.  36.  Prediction  of  Augustus  that  he 
will  be  emperor,  39.  Declared  Impe- 
rator by  his  soldiers,  49.  Aoo^ted  by 
the  senate,  113.  His  severity  and  un- 
popularity on  entering  Rome,  §£.  As- 
sumes the  consulship,  ^ Adopts  Piso 
as  his  colleague,  89.  Rtd uses  his  soldiers 
a donative,  62.  Offends  the  Romans  by 
sparing  Tigellinus,  63.  Bis  parsimony, 
64.  Utho  conspires  against  him,  6L 
Deserted  by  his  soldiers,  68.  Hisine- 
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solution  and  death,  His  character 

as  a proconsul  and  Roman  soldier,  74. 
Founds  the  colony  of  Augusta  Trcvi- 
roruDi  on  the  Jlosc’lle,  1A7. 

Qalba,  Sen  ius,  a Cicsarcan  ofllccr  in  Gaul, 
his  camimign  in  the  Valais,  L lloH. 
Takes  OcttKlunis,  capital  of  the  Teragri, 
304.  His  failure  and  retreat  into  the 
province,  307). 

Galha,  a senator,  killed  by  Caesar's  muti- 
nous soldiers,  ii.  34'2- 

Galeria,  wife  of  Vitellius,  left  with  her 
children  at  Rome,  vii.  9^  1115  nott.  Her 
moderation  in  prosperity,  103. 

Galerianus,  son  of  Pii»  Licinianus,  pot  to 
death  by  M neianus,  vii.  U.i. 

Galcrius  Trach.alus,  consul  at  the  death  of 
Nero,  vii.  .VA 

Galgacus,  his  battle  with  Agrioola,  viL 
3-J7. 

Galilee,  insurrection  in,  put  do«-n  by 
Qitadratus,  prefect  of  Syria,  vii.  194. 
Operations  of  Vesiiasian  in  Galilee,  202. 
Tlic  defence  of  the  country  entrusted  to 
Josephus,  203. 

Gallio,  M.  Junius  (the  Qallio  of  Acta 
xviil.  12),  vi.  aSi  note. 

Gallonins,  C.,  eiitni.«ted  by  Varro  with  the 
care  of  Gades,  ii.  210. 

Gallus,  .£lius,  his  e.xpedition  against  the 
Arabians,  iv.  l.V.’-l.if.  Appointed  by 
Augfustus  prefect  of  Egypt,  IM. 

Gallus,  Asinius,  marked  by  Augustus 
among  the  oompetitors  for  empire,  v. 
133.  Marries  Vipsnnia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Titjerius;  his  long  imprison- 
ment, and  execution,  3<i0. 

Gallus,  Cestius.  SeeCestlus. 

Gallus,  (3omelins,  refuses  to  admit  An- 
tonius  into  Panetonium,  iii.  SB.*).  Ap- 
pointed by  Octavius  to  the  government 
of  Egypt,  JM.  Jealousy  of  Augustus  of 
him,  his  literary  character,  disgrace,  and 
suicide,  iv.  103 

Gallus,  Herenniua,  sent  by  Hordeonins 
against  the  revolted  legions  and  beaten, 
vii.  162.  Beaten  by  bis  soldiers,  164. 
Killed  by  them,  itifl- 

Galliis,  Nonius,  legatus  in  the  Spanish 
war,  iv.  114.  Defeat*  the  Treviri,  121. 

Gallus,  Publius,  Interdicted  fire  and  water 
by  Nero,  vl.  379. 

Games  of  chanoe,  Angustus'a  fondness  for, 
iv.  297. 

Games,  Qninqucnnial,  of  Neapolis,  v.  Ifi. 

Games  of  the  circus.  See  Circus. 

Ganymedes,  as.sassinates  Achillas  the 
Egyptian  general,  il.  318.  His  tyranny 
in  Alexandria,  320. 

Gardens  of  Mieeenas,  on  the  Eeqnillne 
HiU.lv.  264.  The  gardens  of  Rome,  v.fifi. 

Gauls,  rumours  of  their  oommotions,  in 
n.c.  CO,  L lfi2.  Their  early  conquest* 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  191.  Their  coalition 

■ with  the  Italians,  19.3.  Defeated  at 
gcDtiuum,  125.  Coalesce  with  Uaunibol, 


193.  Cisalpine  Gaul  reduced  to  a pro- 
vince of  Rome,  19G.  Destroy  Placentia, 
under  Hamiicar,  197.  Transalpine  Gaul 
formed  into  a province,  200.  Overrun 
by  the  Cimbri  and  Tcutones,  20fi.  Op- 
pressed by  the  Romans,  the  Transalpines 
side  with  the  Marians,  214.  The  con- 
quest of  Gaul  a distinct  episode  In 
l^man  history,  218.  Sources  of  its 
ethnology,  and  qnadrnple  division  of  its 
races,  218.  Origin  of  the  Ganls  proper, 
220.  Nations  forming  the  great  con- 
federation of  the  6 alii,  220.  Their 
Dirision  into  the  Gael  and  Kymry,  phj- 
siologicaUy  distinguished,  224.  Fuitter 
marks  of  their  distinctioD,  22A-232, 
Their  religious  ideas,  229.  The  GaUlc 
territory  penetrated  in  the  south  by 
some  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  235.  HoetiIil7 
between  the  Ganls  and  Germans,  238. 
Their  general  character  and  population, 
236.  Their  eagerness  to  pay  their  court 
to  Ctesor  after  his  victory  over  the 
Helvetii,  265.  Apply  to  Ceesar  for  aid 
against  the  Suevi,  266-268.  Delivered 
by  him,  275.  Review  of  the  state  of 
Gaul  after  Cosar’s  first  campaign,  279. 
The  Romans  and  Gauls  oompai^  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  299^01.  Or- 
dinary route  of  the  Roman  armies  into 
Gaul,  303.  State  of  Gaul  in  B.C.  65. 
Cassar's  fourth  campaign,  .391.  Gene- 
ral spirit  of  disaffection  of  the  Gauls, 
419.  Revolt  under  Indutiomarus,  427. 
Caesar’s  leniency  to  the  conquered  states, 
U.  28.  The  Gaulish  democracies  favour-, 
ably  disposed  to  him,  40.  Wealth  of  the ' 
Gauls,  11,  Flatter  themselves  with  re- 
vived hopes  of  recovering  their  indepen  1- 
ence,  42.  Freeh  disturbances,  ^ 43. 
Their  formation  of  an  extensive  oon- 
federacynnderVercingetorlx,42.  Change 
their  plan  of  warfare,  and  destroy  their 
towns,  ^ 49.  Are  defeated,  62.  Their 
camp  at  Alcsia  broken  np,  62-.66.  Fur- 
ther disturbauces,  69.  Final  paoi&cation 
of  Gaul,  and  results  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
war,  73, 14.  Pictures  from  the  andent 
writers  of  the  state  to  which  Gaul  was 
reduced,  78,  14.  Caesar’s  oondliatory 
treatment  of  the  Gauls,  104.  Progress 
of  Roman  sentiments  in  Gaul,  168.  Full 
citizenship  obtained  by  Camr  for  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  234.  Affairs  of  Gaul 
after  the  6nal  departure  of  Caesar,  iv. 
121.  Pad6catlon  of  the  Aquitanians, 
the  Treviri,  and  the  Morini,  122.  124. 
Harsh  treatment  of  the  Gauls  during 
the  triumvirate,  124.  Policy  of  Augustus 
in  the  organization  of  Gaul,  126.  Or- 
ganization of  theprovinciaNarbonensis, 
126.  The  prorincia  Lngdunensls,  128. 
Extent  to  which  self-government  was 
accorded  to  the  Ganlish  states,  130. 
Functions  of  their  popular  assemblies, 

■ 33.  Political  importance  of  the  mill- 
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tary  roads,  IM.  Progress  of  Roman 
dvilixation  In  Gaul,  l.'i').  The  Druids 
discounU-nanoed  by  Angustus,  137.  In- 
troduction of  the  Roman  polytheism, 
12S,  Worship  of  Augustus  In  Qaul,  139. 
Discontent  of  the  Druids,  139.  Opera- 
tions for  securing  the  passes  of  the  A4>s, 
141.  The  Gauls  induced  by  Drusus  to 
erect  an  altar  to  Augustus  and  Rome  at 
Lugdunum,  238.  Population  of  Gaul 
within  and  beyond  the  Alps,  420.  421. 
Revolt  in  Ganl  in  a.d.  v.  304.  Crushed 
by  Silius,  307.  State  of  Gaui  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  412.  The 
career  of  honours  opened  to  the  Gauls 
by  Clandus,  vi.  1 19.  213.  DisaiTection 
spread  among  the  Gaulish  states  by 
Civilis,  vli.  1.^7.  Triumphant  anticipsi- 
tions  of  the  revolted  Gauls,  170.  Fresh 
forces  directed  upon  Gaul  by  Mucianus 
and  Doraitian,  174.  Neglect  of  the  Ganls 
to  defend  the  entrance  to  their  country, 
17.1.  Reasoned  with  by  Cerealis,  178. 
Extinction  of  the  national  spirit  among 
them,  183.  Journey  of  Uadrian  into 
Gaul,  Tiii.  2114. 

Oeiiius,  consul,  defeated  by  Spartaens,  i 
40.  Deposed  from  his  command,  40. 

Gemara,  the,  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  in  the  Jewish  schools,  viii.  139. 

Oenabum,  massacre  of  the  Romans  by  the 
Ganls  at,  ii.  44.  Taken  by  Ccesar  and 
abandoned  to  lire  and  sword,  4£. 

Genanni,  the,  defeated  by  Drusus,  fv.  221. 

Geneva,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  L 231. 

‘ Georges’  of  Virgil,  t.  lOI-  Their  morai 
grandeur,  1112. 

Gergovia,  menaced  by  Vercingetorix,  ii. 
4B.  Csesor  defeated  at,  SS. 

Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  adopted  into 
the  Julian  family,  iv.  281.  His  gomes 
in  honour  of  his  father,  322.  Entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  new  levies 
sent  into  Pannonia,  323.  His  high  pro- 
mise and  first  successes,  328.  His  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  rebels  in  the 

g'ovinoe  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
anube,  327.  Marries  Agrippina,  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  329-.'l,')3.  Honours 
granted  to  him  by  Augustus,  338.  In 
the  camp  of  his  uncle  Tiberius,  in 
Germany,  .331 . Becomes  consul,  333. 
Birth  of  his  son  Coins,  .3.33.  Recom- 
mended by  Augustus  to  the  protection 
of  the  senate,  3.14.  His  popularity,  S-tf. 
Bupprosses  a mutiny  of  the  legions  on  the 
Rl^e,  V.  145-147.  Sketch  of  his  cha- 
racter, 148.  Jealousy  of  Tiberius  of  the 
popularity  of  Germanicus,  131.  Ger- 
manicus leads  the  legions  across  the 
Rhine,  134.  His  operations  in  a.d.  15. 
16«.  The  title  of  Imperator  conferira 
on  him,  137.  Revisits  the  scene  of  the 
slaughter  of  Vanu,  138.  Attacks  Ar- 
minlus  in  an  undecided  engagement,  139. 


His  misfortune  on  his  return  by  sea,  160. 
Miurours  of  the  emperor  at  the  slender 
results  of  the  German  campaigns,  161. 
Third  campaign  of  Germanicus  in  a.d, 
16,  163.  Confronts  the  German  forces 
on  the  Wescr,  163.  Gains  a great  victory 
over  them,  166-  Returns  o^n  unpros- 
perous,  1 69.  Recovers  the  V arian  eagles, 
170.  Recalled  by  the  emperor  to  Rome, 
174.  His  triumph,  174.  Sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  East,  177.  His  travels  in 
the  East,  18.3.  Insolence  of  the  new 
proconsul  of  Syria,  Cn.  CalpuruiusPiso, 
to  him,  192.  Germanicus  crowns  Zeno 
king  of  Armenia,  192.  Visits  Egypt, 

1 93.  Displeasure  of  his  uncle  Tiberius, 

194.  Returns  to  Syria,  194.  His  regu- 
lations and  appointments  overruled  in 
his  absence  by  Piso,  194.  His  illness, 
194.  Charges  Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina 
with  having  poisoned  him,  196.  His 
death,  196.  Reflections  upon  his  cha- 
racter, 196.  Fondly  compared  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  197.  Su.spicions  of  his 
having  been  jioisoned,  198.  Indecent 
exultation  of  Piso  at  his  death,  199. 
Sympathy  of  the  Romans  for  him,  201. 
Demonstrations  of  grief  on  his  death, 
202.  Arrival  of  his  remains  in  Rome, 
202.  Funereal  honours  paid  them  by  the 
people,  203.  Reserved  demeanour  of 
Tilierins  and  Livia  on  the  occasion,  203. 
Fato  of  his  family,  336. 

Germany,  Invaiieil  by  Drusus,  iv.  242. 
Faiiurc  of  his  first  campaign,  244.  His 
second  expedition,  244.  Campaigns  of 
Tiberius,  254.  307.  311.  Expeditions  of 
Domitius,  and  of  Viniclns,  307.  Hesita- 
tion of  Augustus  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  conquest  of  Germany,  311.  Final 
subjugation  of  Germany  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  339.  Fancied  security  of  the  Ro- 
man aiftninistmtion  in  Germany,  340. 
Varus  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
legions  in  Germany , 342.  Bloodless  cam- 
paign of  Tiberius  in  a.d.  IJj  331 . Poli- 
tical characteristics  of  the  people  of 
Germany,  371.  The  Rhine  cros^  by 
Germanicus,  v,  134.  His  operations  in 
A.D.  15. 156.  And  In  a.d.  1^  Ififl.  The 
Germans,  under  Arminius,  defeated  in  a 
great  battle,  Hifi.  Their  resistance  gra- 
dually crumbles  away,  411.  Meeting  of 
the  legions  In  Upper  Germany,  vii.  52. 
Revolt  of  the  Germans  under  Civilis, 
153,  el  leg.  Attitude  of  the  German 
tribes  towards  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  334. 
Journey  of  Hadrian  into  Germany,  viU. 
204.  alio  Teutones. 

Getee,  their  capacity  for  civilization ; of 
cognate  origin  with  the  Dacians,  viU. 
27. 

Glabrio,  Acilins.  lately  consul,  accused 
of  fighting  with  wild  beasts,  vii.  382 ; 
Till.  18.  Exiled,  vU.  383. 
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OlaiUaton  of  Batlatna,  L 38.  Their  revolt 
under  Sportacus,  aS.  Their  defeat,  and 
death  of  their  leader,  iL  Caesar's  band 
at  Capua  broken  np  b;  the  senate,  ii. 
143.  Caesar's  exhibition  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  377.  Bloodiness  of  Crus’s  gladi- 
atorial shows,  vi.  18.  Those  of  Claudius, 
131.  Outbreak  of  gladiators  at  Piae- 
neste,  ,361. 

Gold,  uses  of,  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  iv.  39S. 

Gulden  house  of  Nero,  iv.lM,  The  greater 
part  demolished  b;  Vespasian,  vii.  ‘JTJ, 
•J8-J ; viii.  m. 

Oomphi,  citj  of,  sacked  b;  Cmsar,  il.  280. 

Government,  the  imperial,  form^  by  the 
combination  of  several  distinct  repub- 
lican prerogatives,  iii.  4‘2.*i.  Their  cha- 
racter and  functions,  426,Wje9.  Allianoe 
of  philosophy  with  government  at  Home, 
vi.  412. 

Governments  of  the  ancients: — 1.  Parthia 
and  the  Bast : the  spirit  of  monarchical 
rule,  iv.  370.  2,  Germany  and  the  North  : 
the  spirit  of  perronal  liberty,  371.  3. 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  West : the  spirit 
of  municipal  government,  372. 

Gracchi,  agrarian  laws  of  the,  L 11. 

Gracchus,  Semproniiis,  paramour  of  the 
elder  Julia,  slain  by  order  of  Tiberius, 
V.  IM. 

Gnecinus  Laco,  captain  of  the  nrban 
police,  assists  Macro  in  the  arrest  of 
Mjaniis,  V.  887-369. 

Grampians,  battle  of  the,  between  Agricola 
and  Oalgaens,  vii.  82R. 

Granins  Marcellus,  pnetor  of  Bithynia, 
accused  of  reflections  on  Tiberius,  ac- 
quitted, but  condemned  for  extortion,  v, 
2tU). 

Greece;  degraded  state  of  Intellect  and 
morals  in  Greece  in  the  sixth  century 
A.V.,  iii.  12.  Decay  and  fall  of  the  Greek 
reli^on,  18.  Fatal  influence  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  morals  of  the  Homans, 
19.  Beneficial  effects  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy confined  to  a small  class,  33.  In- 
fluence of  Greeks  on  Homan  literature, 
afi.  Progress  of  the  Hellenic  clement 
among  the  population  of  Palestine,  iii. 
367.  Greek  colonization  in  Palestine, 
867.  General  diffusion  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  We  tern  Asia,  3£3,  Influence 
of  Greek  civilization  upon  Jewish  ideas, 
870,  Political  characteristics  of  Greece, 
iv.  872.  Dses  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Greece,  896.  State  cf  the  cities  of  Greece 
under  Augustus,  v,  ^ et  ttf.  The  free- 
dom of  Greece  proclaimed  by  Nero,  vii. 
29.  His  project  for  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,2fi.  Plunders  Greece 
of  her  monuments  of  art.  34.  Again 
roduokl  to  a province  by  Vespasian,  vii. 
2IL 

Greek  language,  its  prevalence  in  tho 


eastern  provinces  of  tho  empire,  and  its 
general  use  at  Rome.  iv.  376,  377. 

Gregory,  Pope,  legend  of,  in  connection 
with  Trajan,  viii.  ML 

Guilds  of  trades,  or  colleges,  in  Home, 
restored  by  Clodius,  L 180.  Trajan's 
jealousy  of  guilds  or  trade  combinations, 
viii.  fil. 


HADRIANUS  AFER,  father  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  viii.  182. 

Hadrianns,  Publius  lElius,  his  birth  and 
parentage,  viii.  IRQ.  Synoptical  view 
of  his  connection  with  Trajan,  IR2  no/e. 
His  education  and  accomplishments,  182. 
His&i,  nntlor  Trajan’s  patronage,  to  the 
consulship,  184.  Married  to  Sabina, 
daughter  of  Matldia,  18.’i.  Popularly 
designated  heir  to  the  empire,  18(i.  Hu- 
mours about  the  succession  at  the  death 
of  Trajan,  187.  Hadrian  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Trajan  on  his  death- 
bed, 189.  Confirmation  of  his  succession 
by  the  senate  and  the  army,  170,  190. 
Rellnqnlshea  Trajan’s  conquests  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  171,  191.  Repairs  to 
Home,  and  celebrates  Trajan’s  triumph, 
122,  His  endowments  for  tire  alimenta- 
tion of  poor  children,  193.  Uncertainty 
of  the  dates  of  his  reign,  194.  Dangers 
from  the  frontiers  of  Mauretania,  Dacia, 
and  Britain,  194.  Hadrian’s  campaign 
in  Moeeia,  19S.  Suppression  of  a con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  daring  his 
absence,  196.  His  alleged  intention  of 
abandoning  Dacia,  197.  Courts  the  se- 
nate, 198.  His  popular  manners,  199. 
Mis  occasional  jealousy  and  envy,  2<I0. 
Undertakes  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  provinces,  201. 
His  assiduity  in  performing  the  duties 
of  a military  chief,  and  in  maintaining 
discipline,  202.  His  progress  into  Gaul 
and  Germany,  204.  And  into  Britain, 
204.  Terms  on  which  he  lived  with 
Sabina,  211.  Visits  Spain,  and  erects 
a basilica  at  Nemansus,  In  honour  of 
Plotina,  212.  Visits  and  tranquillizes 
Mauretania,  218.  And  Parthia,  213. 
His  sojourn  at  Athena,  214.  Returns  to 
Rome,  and  visits  Sicily  and  Carthage, 
214.  His  second  progress,  214.  His  re- 
sidence at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  21,1. 
His  works  for  the  embellishment  of 
Athens,  215.  Hcquitcti  by  the  Athenians 
with  thetitleof Olympius, 220.  Initiaterl 
into  the  mysteries  at  Elensis,  282.  Tole- 
rates the  Christian  faith,  232.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  conservative  spirit  of 
Athens,  2.33.  Crosses  over  to  Alexan- 
dria, 234.  His  account  of  the  Alexan- 
drians, 236.  Interest  taken  by  him  in 
the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  .lews  ami 
Christians,  237.  Death  of  his  favourite, 
Antinous,  239.  His  visit  to  Thebes,  J41> 
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And  to  Antioch,  which  disj^nsts  him  I 
with  its  frivolity  and  voluptiioiisneas,242. 
Continues  his  progress  through  Asia 
Minor,  ’244.  Once  more  revisits  Athens, 
and  takes  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  '246. 
Establi'hes  the  Atlienaeum  at  Rome,  246. 
His  buildings  in  the  city.  246.  Adopts 
for  a successor  L.  Ueionius  Commodus 
Verus,  24>1.  Premature  death  of  Verus, 
252.  Hadrian  chooses  for  his  successor 
T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  requires  him 
to  adopt  M.  .\nnius  Verus  and  L.  Verus, 
2.’)3.  His  increasing  infirmities  and  ir- 
ritation,254.  His  death,  255.  Estimate 
of  his  character,  255.  His  reign  the 
best  of  the  imperial  series,  258.  His 
figure  and  countenance,  258. 

Hannibal,  his  Gaulish  auxiliaries,  L 196. 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabcne,  converted  to 
Judaism,  vii.  193. 

Heliopolis,  closing  of  the  Jewish*  temple 
at,  viii.  141. 

Helius,  a freetlman  of  Nero,  governs  Rome 
during  Nero's  absence  in  Greece,  vii.  55. 
Helvetii,  their  preparation  for  a national 
emigration,  L 1G2.  247,  250.  Their  ter- 
ritory. 222.  Their  numbers  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  239.  Their  restlessness,  247. 
Embrace  in  their  league  the  Rauraci, 
the  Tullingl,  and  the  Latobrigi,  250. 
Their  choice  between  two  routes  into 
Gaul,  250.  Tlieir  chosen  route,  251. 
Prevented  by  Caesar  from  crossing  the 
Rhone  at  Geneva,  254.  Adopt  the  other 
route  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
255.  The  Tigurini  defeated  by  Cajsar, 
258.  Overtures  of  the  Helvetians  to 
. Caisar,  258.  March  through  the  c-ountry 
of  the  JEdui,  259.  Engaged  by  Caesar  in 
a decisive  battle,  and  entirely  defeated, 
262.  Comptdled  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  264. 

Helvidius  Priscus,  his  bravery,  vi.  386. 
Charged  with  dereliction  of  his  senatorial 
duties,  392.  His  punishment,  394.  Pro- 
poses the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  vii. 
143.  His  intemperate  opposition  to  Ves- 
pasian, his  exile  and  death,  279,  280. 
Henioclii,  the,  compelled  to  submit  to 
Trajan,  viii.  160. 

Hercuhineum,  swallowed  up  by  streams  of 
lava,  vii.  304. 307. 

Hermunduri,  a tribe  of  interior  Germany, 
transplant^  into  the  vacant  seats  of  the 
Marcommani,  iv.  807.  Attack  the  Quadi 
ajul  Marcomanni,  and  contest  with  the 
Chatti  the  salt  mines  on  the  Saale,  vii. 
339. 

Herod  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater  the 
Idumean,  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Judea, 
iii.  2.54.  Governs  Galilee,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Sextus  Ca*sar,  377.  379.  The 
national  spirit  rou-seo  against  him,  878. 
Remark  of  Sameas,  or  Shammai,  respect- 
ing him,  378.  Confirmed  by  Cassius  in 
the  government  of  Coele-Syria,  379. 


Pays  court  to  Antonins,  and  marries 
Mariamne,  380,  381.  Receives  the  king- 
dom of  Judea,  381.  Cuts  off  the  Asmo- 
nean  princes,  881.  Rejects  the  advances 
of  Cleopatra,  883.  Confirmed  in  his 
kingdom  by  Octavius,  354,  384.  His 
love  and  jealousy  of  Mariamne,  384. 
Causes  her  to  be  murdered,  386.  His 
remorse  at  her  death,  386.  His  pnblic 
works  in  Jerusalem  and  obsequiousness 
to  Rome,  386. 387.  Favoured  by  Agrippa, 
iv.  171.  Additions  made  to  his  territory 
by  Augustus,  171.  Guaranteed  from 
interference  of  the  governor  of  Syria, 
171.  Visits  Agrippa  in  Syria,  224.  His 
sons  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  224. 
Leads  Agrippa  through  J udea,  225.  His 
death,  283.  His  will  confirmed  by  Cains 
Caesar,  284.  Division  of  his  kingdom 
among  his  sons,  v.  417.  His  fanaily  at 
Rome,  vi.  1. 

Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  with  Penea,  v.  417. 
Marries  Herodias,  and  has  the  sovereignty 
of  Samaria  given  to  him,  vi.  4,  6.  Ba- 
nished, 42. 

Herod  Agrippa,  a younger  son  of  Herod 
the  Groat,  supports  Vespasian,  vii. 
116. 

Herod  Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  vi.  4.  Attaches  himself 
to  Cains  Csesar,  whom  he  inspires  with 
love  for  Ea.stern  customs  and  despotism, 
4-8.  Arrested  by  Tiberius,  but  released 
on  the  accession  of  Caius,  lih  The  sove- 
reignty of  a part  of  Palestine  given  to 
him  by  the  emperor  Caius,  3L  Quita 
Rome  for  Galilee,  37.  Causes  disturb- 
ances at  Alexandria,39.j46.  Has  Samaria 
added  to  his  dominions,  43,  Pleads  for 
the  Jews  with  Caius,  50.  Buries  Caius, 
98.  Aids  Claudius  in  obtaining  the  em- 
pire, 102.  Judea  added  to  his  kingdom, 
115.  His  popularity  with  the  Jews,  1 1 5. 
His  death  at  Caesarea,  116.  His  four 
children,  156. 

Herod  Agrippa,  son  of  the  preceding,  kept 
in  honourable  custody  at  Rome,  vi.  HI ; 
vii.  192.  Has  the  sovereignty  of  part  of 
Palestine  given  him  by  Claudius,  19.5. 
Employed  as  a spy  upon  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem,  197. 

Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis,  vii.  193. 

Herodes  Atticus,  his  wealth,  eloquence, 
and  munificence  at  Athens,  viii.  226. 
Alleged  cause  of  his  death,  226. 

Herodias,  daughterof  Aristobulus,  forsakes 
her  husband  Philippus,  and  marries 
Herod  Antipas,  vL  5, 6.  Shares  Herod’s 
exile  voluntarily,  43. 

* Heroides  ’ of  Ovid,  remarks  on  the,  v.  125. 

Herophilns,  or  Amatins,  asserts  his  descent 
from  Marius,  iii.  94,  Banished  from 
Rome  by  Caesar,  95.  Put  to  death  by 
M.  Antonius,  96. 

Hesus,  the  Gallic  Mars,  L 282;  It.  1^ 
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Hirmg,  Lucceins,  an  unoucceaiful  candi- 
date for  a place  in  the  college  of  augiirn, 
ii.  Sii.  Sent  by  Pompeiue  on  a mission 
to  Parthia,  His  fears  of  being 

thrust  aside,  'iH'-’.  Thrown  into  chains 
by  the  king  of  I’urthia, 

Hlnius,  A.,  a friend  of  Caasor,  author  of 
the  seventh  book  of  the  commentaries 
on  the  Uollic  war,  ii.  4'dl.  Designated 
consul  for  a.c.  ill,  43U. ; lii.  134.  l.ii. 
Marches  to  the  Cisalpine,  liL  Attacks 
Antonins,  loo,  slain  in  an  engagement 
before  Miitina,  17:1. 

‘Historia  Angnstn,'  the  series  of  the  im- 
perial biographies  known  by  the  name 
of  the,  viii.  liii  note. 

Historians  of  the  Flavian  age,  examination 
of  their  works.  viU.  hi  The  writings 
of  Tacitus  more  biographical  than  his- 
torical, 9^  2d.  Historical  imix>rtance 
of  the  prince's  personal  character,  23. 
Hence  the  biographies  of  Suetonius 
supply  the  place  of  history,  24-  Popu- 
larity of  historical  writing  under  Trajan, 
24.  'Wantof  a critical  spirit  in  historical 
writing  combined  with  acute  critici.sm 
on  grammar,  2L  Preference  of  the 
Bomans  fur  biography  to  history,  22. 

Horace,  Q.  Flaccns,  entrusted  by  Brutus 
with  a command  in  Macedonia,  iii.  210. 
Henounoes  the  profession  of  arms,  234. 
Confiscation  of  his  patrimony,  240.  Re- 
stored to  his  estates  through  Maecenas. 
28,3.  His  description  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  32.'i.  His  hymn  for  the  Ludi 
Beculares,  402.  H is  political  mission,  r. 
111.  Sketch  of  his  career,  114.  Nature 
of  his  connection  with  Augustus  and 
Mfecenae.  114.  His  pretensions  to  reli- 
gious sentiment,  117.  Employed  to  re- 
commend moderation  and  contentment 
to  the  restless  nobles,  1 18.  His  dissatis- 
faction in  his  later  years,  1 19.  Compared 
with  Martial,  viii.  81. 

Hordeonius  Flaccus,  appointed  consular 
legatusof  the  legionsin  Upper  Germany, 
vil.  Si.  Deceived  by  Civilis,  Hlo.  Sends 
Mummlus  Lupercus  against  Civilis.  160. 
■Who  defeats  the  RoTiians,  181.  Yields 
to  the  demands  of  the  Batavian  cohorts ; 
his  irresolution,  161.  162.  Compelled  by 
his  soldiers  to  yield  the  command  of  his 
army  to  Vocula,  163.  Thrown  into 
chains  by  his  soldiers,  and  released  by 
"Vocula,  164.  Requires  his  soldiers  to 
take  the  oath  to  Vespasian,  166.  Mur- 
dered by  them,  169. 

Hortalus,  grandson  of  Hortenslns  the  ora- 
tor, petitions  the  senate  os  a pauper,  and 
is  refused  relief  by  Tiberius,  v.  246. 

HorUmsia,  daughter  of  Ilortensius,  her 
si>eech  before  the  triumvirs,  iii.  213  note. 

Hortensi  us,  tj..,  his  voluptuous  refinements, 

i.  76-78.  His  character,  337.  His  death. 

ii.  Uli  note.  His  widow  Marcia  married 
to  Cato,  246. 


Houses  of  the  Romans,  described,  v.  4.6-4!>. 
Magnificence  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
nobility,  viii.  120. 

Hyreanus,  John,  replaced  in  the  hlgh- 
priesthood  by  Pompeius,  L 137.  Sup- 
ported against  the  family  of  Aristobulus 
by  the  proconsul  Uabinius,  374.  Con- 
nects himself  with  the  B^ducoes,  or 
anti-national  party,  iii.  374.  Supported 
by  Pompeius,  374.  Summons  Herod 
b^ore  the  Sanhedrim,  377.  Murdered 
by  Herod,  384. 


I BERI,  submission  of  the,  to  Trajan,  riil. 
160. 

Iberia.  See  Spain.  Origin  of  the  name, 
L 13.7  note. 

loeni,  a British  tribe,  their  dwelling-place, 
vi.  224.  Their  jealousy  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  22.5.  Their  cowardly  submission 
to  Plautius,  234.  Defeated  by  Ostorios 
Scapula,  236.  Their  discontent  and  in- 
surrection under  Boodicea,  2.71,  262- 
Defeated,  and  their  revolt  finally  sup- 
pressed, 257,  2.79. 

Ignatius,  his  martyrdom  at  Antioch,  viii, 
149.  Uncertainty  as  to  its  date,  IML  HU 
epistles,  132  note. 

Iguvlum  taken  by  Cmsar,  ii.  142. 

*Ixiov  aicpov,  the,  of  Ptolemy,  L 406  note. 
Ilerda,  a fortress  and  magazine  of  the 
Pompeians  in  Spain,  ii.  202.  Defended 
by  Airimius  against  Caisar,  184. 

Ilium,  Agrippa's  harsh  treatment  of  the 
people  of,  Iv.  226.  Nero  pleads  for  it, 
vi.  1S4. 

Illyricum,  Roman  province  of,  its  extent, 
i.  12.  Visit  of  Ca'sor  to,  412.  State  of, 
in  the  time  of  Ctesor,  iV.  178.  Its  dimen- 
sions enlarged  by  Augustus,  178.  Re- 
volt of  the  Illyrians,  and  its  causes,  .317- 
Imperium,  the,  its  original  import,  iii.  422. 
The  consul  imperator  only  in  the  field, 
427.  The  ensigns  of  command  laid  aside 
on  entering  the  city,  except  in  case  of  a 
triumph,  427,  428.  The  proconsular 
imperium,  its  privileges  and  growth, 
428.  429.  ‘ Imperator,’  ns  a prtenomcn, 
assumed  by  Ca»ar,  431-  The  proconsular 
imperium  of  the  second  triumvirate,  4.31. 
Process  by  which  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Roman  people  were  gradually  taken 
from  them  and  transferred  through  the 
senate  to  the  emperor  himself,  v,  229, 244. 
Supremacy  of  the  emperor  in  election, 
legislation,  and  jurisdiction,  244.  Con- 
trol of  the  emperor  over  the  senate 
through  the  powers  of  the  censorship, 
246.  And  through  the  law  of  niajcstas, 
247.  Hisauthority  in  matters  of  national 
usage,  vi.  181.  Characteristics  of  the 
imperial  tyranny , 312.  Its  acts  generally 
shrouded  in  uomparative  privacy,  312. 
Historical  importance  of  the  prince’s 
personal  character,  viii.  23. 
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India,  enToys  from,  ncnt  to  Anfrnstno  in 
Spain,  iv,  118.  And  from  tbe  kings 
Pandion  and  Poms,  17ii. 

Indus,  Julias,  a Gaol,  (ides  with  the  Ro- 
mans, V.  806. 

Indutiomams,  chieftain  of  the  Trc\-iri, 
submits  to  Cmsar,  L 417.  Retreats  from 
before  the  camp  of  Labienus,  427.  His 
death,  4:10. 

Infanticide  and  exposure  of  chiidren,  prac- 
tice of,  among  the  Romans,  t.  31111  note. 

Inguiomerus,  a German,  his  de^^tion,  iv. 
81.  Engapred  with  Arminius  against  the 
Romans,  90. 

Insubres,  tbe,  subjugated  by  the  Romans, 
L 198- 

Interreges,  duties  of  the,  ii,  31a 

Inundations  at  Rome,  v.  filL 

Isca  Domnonionim  (Exeter),  vL  234  nofe, 

Isca  Siiumm,  vi.  248  nofe. 

Isis,  worship  of,  at  Romo  confounded  with 
Judaism,  and  prohibited  by  Tiberius,  v, 
287 ; vi.  428.  Temple  of,  at  Romo, 
restored  by  Domitian,  vii.  87.1.  Wor- 
ship of,  naturalized  at  Rome,  378. 

Itolicus,  nephew  of  Arminius,  given  os 
king  to  the  Chemsci.  vi.  218.  His  dis- 
sendons  with  his  peopie,  218,  219. 

Italy,  aristocratic  nature  of  the  senates  of 
the  towns  of,  L IH  Their  claims  to  the 
Tiatin  francUse  and  resistance  of  the 
Romans,  12.  The  Social  War,  12.  Tri- 
umph of  the  Romans,  but  eventual  con- 
cession of  the  Italian  claims,  14.  Oli- 
garchical reaction  under  Sulla,  and 
ascendancy  of  the  exclusive  or  Roman 
licy,  II.  Acquiesc-ence  of  the  Italians 
Sulla’s  settlement,  18.  The  boundaries 
of  Italy,  18.  The  Italians  conciliated  by 
their  comprehension  in  the  Roman  state, 
86.  They  lend  no  countenance  to  the 
movements  of  Lepidus  and  Brutus,  37. 
Alarm  of  the  Romans  at  tbe  diminution 
of  the  free  population  of  Italy,  45.  Im- 
migrations of  the  Gauls  into  Italy,  191, 
194.  Horrors  of  the  triumviral  proscrip- 
tions throughout  Italy,  ill.  21,').  Lands 
confiscated  by  Octavius  to  satisfy  the 
legionaries,  239.  Tranquillity  Anally 
restored,  248.  The  boundary  of  Itoly  at 
Ad  Fines,  iv,  14.3.  State  of  the  peninsula 
at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, 179.  Who  pronounces  the  Vor  the 
boundary  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  180.  The 
eleven  r^ons  or  circles,  180.  Statement 
of  Polybius  regarding  the  population  of 
Italy,  412. 413.  Inferences  from  climate 
and  physical  features,  414.  Basis  for  an 
approximate  calculation  of  the  popula- 
tion, 4JJL  The  population  of  Italy  rom- 
pored  with  that  of  the  provinces,  420. 
Greek  cities  in  Italy,  v.  15.  The  police 
of  Italy,  278.  The  government  of  Italy 
under  Tiberius,  284.  Expulsion  of  the 
soothsayers,  28.5.  The  cities  of  Italy 
plundered  by  the  VitelUans,  vii.  104. 


Decrease  in  tbe  population  of  Italy  In 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  27,'i.  And  de- 
cline of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian, 370.  Trajan’s  measures  for  the 
special  beneAt  of  Italy,  vlii.  58. 

Itinerary  system  of  the  Romans  in  Ganl, 
iv.  134,  That  of  Antoninus,  viii.  2t’JI. 
And  of  JeriLsalem,  268. 

Itius,  Portus,  Cipsar’s  force  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Brit4iin  assembled  at,  L 41,3. 


JAMES,  Arst  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  hU 
martyrdom,  viii.  15A  note. 

Janiculum,  the  white  signal  Aag  on  the,  L 
103.  Struck  by  Metellus,  103.  The 
Janiculan  quarter  described,  v.  32. 
Janus,  temple  of,  lif.  4(Ki.  Shut  by  Octa- 
vius, 400.  And  by  Vespasian,  vii.  257. 
Japydes,  the,  defeated  by  Octavius,  lii.  301. 
Javolenua,  celebrated  jnri-consult,  viii.  271. 
Jerusalem,  the  tcmple-citntiel  of,  taken  by 
Pompeius,  L 130.  John  Hyreanus  re- 
placed in  the  hlgh-priesthoc'd,  131.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  profaned  by  Pompeius, 
137.  Spoliation  of  tbe  temple  by  Crassus, 
1.37  note,  ii.  U>  note.  Splendour  of  the 
city  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  vi.  fi.  And 
mogniAcence  of  its  sovereigns,  8.  The 
emperor  Caiiis’s  statue  ordered  to  1»  set 
up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  41.  Solemn 
entry  of  Herod  Agrippa  into  Jerusalem, 
113.  The  two  contending  factions,  IIG. 
Tumults  in  Jerusalem  under  the  Arst 
Roman  procurators  controlled  by  the 
prudence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  vii.  19.3. 
Herod  Agrippa,  the  tetrarch,  employed 
as  a spy  upon  the  Jews,  197.  The 
Zealots,  or  party  of  independence,  198, 
201.  Their  Sicarii,  or  secret  assassins, 
198.  A Roman  detachment  in  the  city 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  massacred, 
199.  Defeat  of  Cestius  Qallus  before  the 
city,  200.  Origin  of  the  Jews  and  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  Tacitus,  215. 
Religious  sentiment  among  the  Jews  at 
this  period,  220.  Revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zealots  in  Jerusalem,  222. 
They  massacre  the  Moderate  party  and 
assume  the  government,  223,  224.  In 
three  factions,  occupy  the  city,  224. 
Topography  of  Jcrus;diun,  22.5.  Titus 
conducts  an  army  against  the  city,  230. 
Operations  of  the  siege,  231  rf  eej. 
Forcing  of  the  outer  wall,  2.32.  ’The 
population  ovcrawe<l  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Zealots  to  defend  the  city  to  tbe  lost, 
232.  Lines  of  circumvollation  drawn  by 
Titus  round  the  city,  233.  Distress  of 
the  citizens,  ‘234,  244.  Famine  and  por- 
tents, 234.  235.  The  Christians  retire 
from  the  city,  235.  The  fortress  Antonia 
taken,  237.  Destruction  of  the  Temple, 
239-‘242.  The  Upper  City  defended  by 
the  Zealots,  242.  Dissolution  of  order 
aud  discipline  among  the  besieged.  24U 
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Destruction  of  the  Upper  City,  246. 
Concluaion  of  the  war,2^  The  Jewish 
trophies  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  2ML 
Foundation  of  the  colony  of  ^lia  Capi- 
tolina and  desecration  of  the  holy  places, 
•viii.  176. 

Jews,  those  of  Rome  favoured  by  Ccesar, 
ii.  400 ; iii,  351 ; vi.  420.  Their  sorrow 
and  resentment  at  his  murder,  iii.  87, 
358.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria,  290,  357. 
Their  character  in  foreign  lands,  356. 
Their  dispersion,  and  settlement  in  the 
Roman  empire,  in  Greece,  in  Babylon, 
and  Ethiopia,  357-359.  Their  synagogue 
in  Rome,  858.  Form  a third  part  of  the 
population  of  Alexandria,  359.  Their 
proselytizing  activity,  360.  Form  a na- 
tional conMeracy  throughout  the  three 
continents,  361.  The  narrowness  of  their 
limits  the  main  cause  of  their  dispersion, 
362.  Greek  and  Jewii^  emigration  com- 
ptued,  362.  Attempts  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  Hellenize  them,  364.  Re- 
covery of  their  independence  under  the 
Maccabees,  366.  Their  first  treaty  with 
Rome,  867.  Influence  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion on  Jewish  ideas,  367,  370.  First 
antagonism  of  the  Pharisees  ‘and  Saddu- 
coes,  371.  Interference  of  the  Romans 
in  Jewish  affairs,  374.  Pompei us  decides 
between  the  claims  of  Hyreanus  and 
Aristobulus,  374.  Resistance  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Romans,  and  commencement  of 
the  struggle  between  them,  375.  Scau- 
rus,  Gabinius,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  in 
Palestine,  376.  Ascendancy  of  the 
Herods,  the  family  of  Antipater  the  Idu- 
mean,  377.  The  national  spirit  roused 
against  them,  378.  Herod  the  Gi'eat 
receives  the  kingdom  of  Judea  from 
Antonius,  381.  Favours  granted  by 
Agrippa  to  the  Jews,  iv.  226.  The  Jews 
in  Rome  patronised  by  the  first  Caesars, 
vl.  A29.  Their  turbulence  at  Rome,  255. 
Proscribed  and  banished  by  Tiberius,  v. 
287 ; vi.  432.  Confounded  w'ith  the  wor- 
shippers of  Isis,  V.28I ; vi.  432.  At  feud 
with  the  Egyptians,  40.  Divided  abroad 
and  at  home  into  factions.  433.  Spiritual 
pride  of  the  Jewish  freedmen  in  Rome, 

434.  Their  reception  of  Christianity, 

435.  Special  applicability  of  St.  Paul’s 
teaching  to  the  Roman  Jews  and  pro- 
selytes, 436.  I’he  claim  of  Caius  to 
divine  worship  resented  with  indigna- 
tion by  the  Jews,  vi.  45.  Mission  of 
PhRo  the  Jew  to  the  emperor,  46.  The 
emperor’s  statue  ordered  to  be  set  up  in 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  47.  Caius’s 
interview  with  the  Alexandrian  and 
Jewish  envoys  in  the  gardens  of  Maecenas, 
48.  Tone  of  intercourse  among  ihe  Jews, 
153.  The  great  rising  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans,  154,  e(  xeq.  Atti- 
tude of  the  Jews  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East,  154.  Sources  of  the  history'  of  the 


Jews  misappreciated  by  Tactus,  177. 
His  strange  misrepresentation  of  them 
and  of  their  religion,  178.  Vigour  of 
religious  sentiment  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Josephus,  184.  The  Jews,  in 
the  view  of  Christians,  judicially  aban- 
doned to  their  selfish  passions,  185. 
Their  importance  at  Rome,  vii.  379.380. 
Their  dispersion  in  the  East,  viii.  139. 
Their  numbers  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
their  turbuljnce  in  Egj'pt,  Cyprus,  and 
Cyrene,  140.  Severe  measures  taken 
against  them  in  Egj  pt,  140.  Closing  of 
their  temple  at  Heliopolis,  141.  Sedition 
of  Jonathan  at  Cyrene,  141.  Contempt 
into  which  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  fallen 
at  this  time,  142.  General  revolt  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  East  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  165.  Atrocities  perpetrate 
by  the  insurgents,  167, 168.  Insurrection 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  171.  Preser\'a- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  nationality  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Jewish  doctors  at  Tibe- 
rias, 172.  TjTjical  character  of  the  Rabbi 
Akiba,  173.  Barcochebas  appointed  J ew- 
ish  leader  in  Palestine,  174.  Final  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  the  Jews  under  Barco- 
chebas, 176.  Final  separation  of  the 
Christians,  from  the  Jews,  177. 

John  of  Giscala,  a chief  of  the  Zealots  in 
Jerusalem,  \ii.  202.  His  character  as 
drawn  by  Josephus,  206.  His  command 
in  the  city,  during  the  great  siege,  224. 
Takes  refuge  under  ground,  245,  247. 
His  life  spared,  248. 

Jonathan  of  Cyrene,  his  sedition,  viiL  141. 
Put  to  death,  142  note. 

Jotapata,  story  of  the  siege  and  capture  of, 
vii.  207. 

Joppa,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
vii.  209. 

Josephus,  the  historian,  his  account  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  v.  402.  Account  of, 
vii.  203  . 204.  In  command  in  Galilee, 
203.  Number  of  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, 205.  Harassed  by  the  Zealots, 
206.  Defends  Jotapata,  and  is  captured 
by  the  Romans,  207.  Favoiued  by  Ves- 
pasian, 209.  Adopts  the  name  of  Titus 
Flavius,  209.  Employed  by  Titus  to 
offer  terms  to  the  Jews,  233.  237,  244. 
Charged  by  his  countrymen  with  sedi- 
tion, viii.  141. 

Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  insulted  by  Ceesar 
at  Rome,  i.  143.  His  hostUity  to  Cmsar, 
ii.  213.  Attacks  and  defeats  Curio,  215, 
216.  His  cruelty  to  his  Roman  prisoners, 
218.  His  aud^ous  presumption,  218. 
Joined  by  Scipio  and  Varus,  848.  His 
army,  346.  At  Utica  with  Cato,  847. 
Urges  the  destruction  of  Utica,  348. 
Attacked  by  Bocchus,  850.  Defeats 
Caesar,  353.  Defends  his  capital,  Cirta, 
854.  His  insolence  in  the  senatorian 
camp,  356.  His  death,  364. 

Juba,  the  younger,  spared  by  Caesar,  iL 
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371.  Appointed  king  of  Mauretania,  b; 
Auguatua,  and  marries  Cleopatra  Selene, 
daughter  of  Aiituiiius,  iv.  14U  : v.  277. 
His  accomit  of  the  expedition  of  Caius 
Csesar  to  the  East,  3117.  His  son  Ptole- 
meus  put  to  death  by  Caius,  vi.  hi. 

Judaism,  arrival  of  the  time  for  appreci- 
ating tlie  Idea  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the 
essential  dogma  of,  vi.  4W.  Freedom  of 
Judaism  offensive  to  Domitian,  vii.  379. 
The  Jewish  tiibute,  880.  Pro.scription 
of  Homan  nobles  on  achargeof  Judaism, 
381.  Overthrow  of  the  Jewish,  and 
suooessiun  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
viii.  138.  Establishment  of  the  Jewish 
schools  at  Tiljcrias,  138.  The  Law,  the 
Mischna,  and  the  Cemara,  139.  Interest 
taken  by  Domitian  in  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  Judaism,  937. 

Judea,  its  relations  to  Homo,  iii.  3C0. 
Ably  governed  by  Hurotl  the  Croat,  895. 
Visited  by  Agrippa,  iv.  994.  Given  to 
his  son  Archelaus,  v.  417.  Insurrection 
in,  418.  Crushed  by  Varus,  418.  The 
kingdom  annexed  to  the  Homan  empire, 
418;  vii.  ^ 191.  Government  of  the 
procurator  Pontius  Pilatus,  v.  419, 49U. 
Condition  of  Judea  under  Homan  do- 
minion, 490.  Given  to  Herod  Agrippa, 
vi.  115.  Heverts  to  Home,  117.  Titus 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Judea,  vii.  117.  Judea  in  the  maturity 
of  its  powers,  187.  Its  material  pros- 
perity, and  antique  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, 188, 189,  Hi^stanoe  of  the  brigands 
or  false  Christs,  199.  Insurrection  in 
Galilee,  put  dotvn  by  Quodratus,  prefect 
of  Syria,  194.  Comparative  tranquillity 
of  Judea  during  the  government  of 
Felix,  125,  Tumults  in  Jerusalem,  193, 
etieg.  Vespasian  appointed  to  conduct 
operations  in  Judea,  901.  The  two 
contending  factions.  Zealots  and  Herod- 
ians,  and  their  leaders,  152,  198,  201. 
209.  Vespasian’s  first  operations  directed 
against  Galilee,  209.  Military  resomces 
of  Judea,  995.  Josephus  in  command  in 
Galilee,  203.  Siege  aud  capture  of  Jota- 
pata,  207.  Of  Joppa,  992,  Of  Tiberias 
and  Tarichea,  210.  Heduction  of  Penea, 
11 1.  Suspension  of  hostilities  during 
the  struggle  for  the  succession,  919. 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  Judea,  230.  948. 

Judex,  enactment  of  a pecuniary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  of,  L 370.  The  judices 
under  the  empire,  iv.  12. 

Judgment,  Hilcnt,  the  mode  of  procedure 
BO  called,  L 386. 

Judicia,  the,  restored  to  the  senate  by 
Sulla,  L IT.  Its  shameless  partiality  and 
corruption,  49.  Pompeins  unites  with 
Crassus  and  Cicero  in  transferring  a 
share  of  the  judicia  from  the  nobles  to 
the  knights,  63.  Distribution  of  the  judi- 
cia among  the  senate,  the  knights,  aud  the 


serarian  tribunes,  25.  Confined  by  Cmsar 
to  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders, 
334. 

Julia,  aunt  of  Caesar,  and  widow  of  Marius, 
her  funereal  oration  pronounced  by  Cie- 
sar,  L 25. 

Julia,  the  younger  of  Cirsar's  sisters, 
married  to  Balhus,  ii.  438  na/e.  Her 
funereal  oration  pronounced  by  Augus- 
tus, 438  no/e. 

Julia,  daughtcrof  Ciesar,  mnrricd  to  Pom- 
peios,  L 178.  Cause  of  her  lost  illness, 
3SZ,  Her  death,  ;t88.  Her  obsequies  In 
the  field  of  Mars,  3!K).  Effect  of  her 
death  on  the  alliance  of  Pompeius  and 
Cassar,  438. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Scribonia, 
date  of  her  birth,  iv.  185  note.  Married 
(11  to  Marcelliis,  184  ; (9)  to  Agrippa, 
124  ; [3)  to  Tiberius,  933.  270.  Her 
children  by  Agrippa.  195.  Accompanies 
her  husband  to  the  East,  294.  Betrothed 
to  Tiberius,  233.  Married  to  him,  286, 
246.  Affection  of  Augustus  for  her, 
266.  Her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
levities,  267-270.  Her  disorderly  life, 
disgrace,  and  banishment,  227.  936.  277. 
281.  Specially  exemptwl  from  all  bene- 
fits in  her  father's  will,  v.  137.  Her 
death  at  Hhegitim,  154- 

Julia,  granddaughter  of  Augustus,  daugh- 
ter of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  married  to  L. 
Emilios  Paulus,  iv.  398.  UanLshed  by 
her  grandfather,  329.  Sixjcially  exempted 
from  sharing  his  property,  v.  137.  Her 
death  in  the  island  of  Trimerus,  352. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  vii.  316. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Germanlcus,  married 
to  Vinicius,  v.  395.  Hecjvlled  from  ban- 
ishment by  Claudius,  but  again  banished 

vi.  144.  Her  death,  153. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Dmsus  and  Livllla, 
married  01  to  Nero  Genniuiicus ; (ID 
to  Hubelllus  Blandus,  v.  39(i. 

.Tulinn  basilica  at  Rome,  inaugurated  by 
Octavius,  iii.  393. 

Julian  house,  the,  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
Hi.  961.  Nero's  proposed  canal  from  it 
to  Rome,  vi.  359. 

JulianuR,  his  successes  over  the  Dacians, 

vii.  343. 

Jnlii,  family  of  the,  L 84  note. 

Julius,  Julus,  the  name,  in  Homan  history, 
L84. 

Julius,  the  month,  the  name  of  Quintiiis 
changed  to,  iii.  1 13.  129.  460. 

Julius  Alpinultis,  the  Helvetian  chief,  put 
to  death  by  Csecina,  vii.  8iL 

Jnnia  Cloudilla,  married  to  Caius  Csesar, 
V.  3811.  398.  Her  death,  393- 

Junta  Silana,  wife  of  C.  Silius.  Her  fend 
with  Agrippina,  vi.  921-  Her  banish- 
ment, 993. 

Junta  Tertia,  or  Tertulla,  her  mother,  iU. 
129.  Ribald  sto^  of  her,  129.  Her 
illustrious  obsequies,  v.  2LL 
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Junliu,  the  name  of  the  month,  changed 
to  Oermanicus,  vi.  379. 

Janiug  BIicsiis.  Brr  lilieens. 

Junius  Norotus,  partizan  of  Agrippa  Fos- 
tumus,  his  attack  on  Augustas,  v.  ‘iflH. 

Junius  Priscus,  his  wealth  and  execution, 
Vi.  15. 

Junius  Busticus,  prefect  of  Borne,  vlii. 
Supposed  to  bave  passed  sentence  on 
Justin,  il.m. 

Jupiter  Capitolinas,  struck  by  lightning, 
L 3J1.  Temple  .of,  t.  31.  That  of  Ju- 
piter Feretrius,  32. 

Jurisconsults,  celebrated  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  riil.  271. 

Jus  tientium  and  Jus  Cit-ilc,  anomalous 
relations  of  the,  in  the  Flavian  era,  viii, 
292.  Gaius's  B'atemcnt  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  them,  29:1. 

Jus  Honorarium,  character  of  the,  viii.  223. 

Justin  the  Martyr,  his  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  viii.  232  nott.  His  judge, 
Junius  Busticus,  330. 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  the,  ii.  .*197. 

Juvavium,  foundation  of  a colony  by 
Hatlrian  at,  viii.  204. 

Juvenal,  the  ‘ Council  of  the  Turbot  ’ 
described  by,  vil.  397.  His  satires  com- 
pared with  those  of  Persius,  viii.  IS. 
His  manlhicss,  128.  Compared  witli 
Tacitus,  128.  Difference  in  tiie  tone  of 
his  earlier  and  later  writings,  130.  Consi- 
dered as  a champion  of  Boman  ideas,  1 32. 

Juvenalia,  the  festival  of  the,  instituted  by 
Nero,  vi.  321,  822. 

Juventius  Celsus  conspires  against  Do- 
miti^  but  pardoned  on  condition  of 
turning  delator,  vil.  406. 


TTIDNAPPING,  prevalence  of,  in  Italy, 
ii.  399. 

Knights,  their  moral  superiority  to  the 
senators,  L 12.  A reform  in  favour  of 
the  equestrian  order  undertaken  by 
Pompeius,  £2.  Who  unites  with  Crassus 
and  Cicero,  in  transferring  a share  in  the 
judicia  to  them,  63.  Mortified  and  irri- 
tated by  Cato,  122.  Occupation  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  knights,  iv,  11.  The  lists 
of  the  knights  revised  by  Claudius,  vi. 
121.  And  their  privileges  extended  by 
him,  122, 


LABEO,  Q.  ANTISTIUS,  commits  sui- 
cide at  FhUippi,  iii.  23H 
J.abcrias,  Dcclmus,  compelled  by  Cm  ar  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  ii.  427. 

Lablcnus,  Q.,  son  of  Titus,  enters  the  Par- 
thian service,  his  successes  in  Asia,  arro- 
gance, and  death,  iii.  255. 

Labienns,  T.,  the  ablest  of  Caesar's  officers 
in  Gaul,  1.  256.  277.  Left  in  command 
in  Gaul,  275.  At  the  battle  with  the 
Nervii,  ^2.  294.  Stationed  in  the  coun- 


try of  the  Treviri,  308.  Chastises  the 
Morini,  41 1.  Attacked  by  and  rcpidses 
the  Gauls,  427.  Defeats  the  Treviri . 429. 
Checks  the  Menapii,  4fl0.  His  success  in 
the  ACduan  war,  ii.  ^ H,  . Puts  down  a 
revolt  of  the  Trevin,  IL  His  perfidy  to 
Commius,  72.  Caesar's  legatns  in  the 
Cisalpine.  117.  His  defection  from  Cosar, 
141.  Checks  desertion  in  the  Pompeiun 
army,  251.  His  cruelty  to  Cmsareau 
prisoners,  278.  His  attempt  on  Cyrenc, 
344.  Defeats  Cwsar,  3.73.  Escapes  from 
Thapsus,  309.  Falls  at  Mnnda,  382. 

Labienus,  T.,  his  freedom  as  a writer  of 
history,  Iv.  S!6.  His  writings  suppressed 
by  the  senate,  but  restored  to  circulation 
by  Cains,  vi.  17. 

Loco,  Cornelius,  adherent  of  Galba,  viL  54. 

Lamia,  A-llius,  detained  by  Tiberius  from 
his  government  of  Syria,  vii.  13. 

Lamia,  AUlins,  deprived  of  his  wife  and 
slain  by  Domitian,  vii,  409. 

Lands  assigned  by  Csesar  to  his  veterans, 
ii.  394.  Boman  mode  of  measuring  land, 
iv.  7L  12. 

Land-tax,  the  Boman  proprietors  of  pubiic 
domains  released  from  payment  of,L  14. 
Qiiiritnry  proprictorsliii),  embracing  ex- 
emption from  the  land-tax,  reluctantly 
given  by  the  emperors,  viii.  28,7. 

Language,  varieties  of,  spoken  in  the  Bo- 
man empire,  iv.  378. 

Lanuvium,scttlementof  the  Boman  colony 
of,  birth-place  and  residence  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  viii.  274. 

Laodicca,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
V.  13. 

Lares,  popular  worship  of  the,  restored  by 
Augu.stus,  iv.  13.  The  worship  combined 
with  that  of  Augustus  himself,  74. 

Laterensis,  L.  Juventius,  second  in  com- 
mand in  Further  Spain,  ii.  327.  Put  to 
death  by  Cassius,  .327. 

Laterensis,  M.  Juventius,  lieutenant  of 
PlancuB,  commits  suicide,  iii.  isi. 

Latin,  the  ofllcial  language  of  the  whole 
Boman  empire,  iv.  37.7.  Prevalence  of 
the  Latin  language  in  the  western  pros 
ylnccs.377.  Coinpreheusiveness.strengtlf, 
&c.,  of  the  Latin  language,  viii.  98. 

Latin  franchise,  the,  L 3.  Claims  of  the 
Italian  allies  to  the,  12.  Eventual  con- 
cession of  the  privilege  to  the  Italian 
claimants,  13.  Law  of  L.  Julius  Cn?sar 
for  admitting  them,  85  notf.  The  fran- 
chise communicated  by  Ciesar  to  the 
provincials,  ii.  393.  Extended  by  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  iv.  38.7.  Granted 
by  Vespasian  to  Spain,  viii.  98.  Exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  284.  Its  hardship  and 
vexations.  284.  Quiritary  proprietorship, 
28.7.  Imposition  of  the  legacy  duty  on 
personal  enfranchisement,  28U.  Constant 
dcgrailation  of  the  character  of  tlie  Bo- 
man citizeusliip  in  the  provinces,  288. 
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OradiuU  extension  of  citizenship  to  all 
the  free  population  of  the  empire,  ‘iwi. 
Decree  of  Antoninns  Caracalla,  ‘iao. 

Latinus,  the  mime,  his  arrogance  and  fa- 
vour with  Domitian,  vii.  ihifi. 

Latobrigi,  the,  join  the  Hclvetii,  L iSO. 

Laws,  Ciesar’s  project  of  a complete  code 
of,  ii.  401.  Legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  senate  and  the  people,  iii. 
4C2.  The  prerogative  of  Initiation  as- 
sumed by  Augustus,  463,  His  edicts, 
464.  The  edicts  and  rescripts  of  the 
emperor,  464, 46.').  Misconception  of  the 
phrase  legibuM  toluUs,  466.  The  lex  regia, 
469.  Constitutional  functions  of  the 
Roman  people  under  the  empire,  iv.  2, 
Functions  of  the  senate,  8.  And  of  the 
Icnights,  14.  The  jurispnidcnce  of  Au- 
gustus, $2.  Failure  of  the  civil  laws  in 
application  to  questions  between  fo- 
reigners, vlli.  291.  Anomalous  relation 
of  the  Jus  Civile  and  the  Jus  Oentium 
in  the  Flavian  era,  292.  The  Jus  Hono- 
rarium and  Perpetual  Edict  of  the 
pnetor,  293.  The  provincial  edict  of 
the  prefects,  294.  Methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  procedute  in  the  provinces, 
295.  Relations  of  Roman  and  native 
usage,  296.  Decline  of  public  spirit  co- 
incident with  the  perfection  of  juris- 
prudence, 298.  Uniformity  without 
amalgamation,  299. 

Legacy  duty,  imposit  ion  of  the,  on  personal 
enfranchisement,  vili.  286. 

Legions,  pay  and  length  of  service  of  the, 
nnder  the  empire,  Iv.  32.  Complement 
of  the  legion  under  Augustus,  3^  Sta- 
tions of  the  legions  under  Tilwrius,  v. 
277.  No  legion  quartered  in  Italy,  wliich 
is  defended  by  the  urbon  cohorts  and 
prmtorian  guards,  278.  The  discipline 
of  the  legions  strenuously  maintained 
by  Tiberius,  279.  Recruit^  in  the  pro- 
vinces, vll.  15.  Permanence  of  the  con- 
stitution uf  the  legion,  viii.  313.  List  of 
the  legions  and  their  stations  in  the 
reign  of  Anrelius,  313  role. 

Legislation,  power  of,  in  the  people  and 
senate,  but  subsequent  ly  in  the  emperor, 
v.  232. 

Lemonum,  capital  city  of  the  Pictones, 
taken  by  Duratius,  and  held  for  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  Ii. 

Lcntulus.  P.  Cornelius,  Sura,  consul,  de- 
feated by  Spartsens,  L 40.  Deposed  from 
his  command,  41L  Joins  Catilina's  con- 
spiracy, 113.  Proposes  a new  insurrection 
of  slaves  and  criminals,  113. 

Lentulus,  Cn.  Cornelius,  appointed  to  the 
revived  ofllce  of  censor,  L 63. 

Lentulus  Crus,  L.  Cornelius,  elected  consul, 
IL  114.  His  chances  of  advantages  from 
anarchy,  124.  Covets  the  house  of  Hor- 
tensius  and  the  gardens  of  Csesar,  232. 
Murdered  in  Egypt,  .304. 

Lentulus  Gmtulicus,  commander  of  the 


legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  defies  Tibe- 
rius. V.  414 ; vi.  as.  Put  to  death  by 
Coins,  83. 

Lentulus  klarcelltnns,  elected  consul,  L 
352.  Resists  the  election  of  his  successor, 
361. 

Lentulus  Spinther,  elected  consul,  L 242. 
Tlie  government  of  Cilicia  falls  by  lot  to 
him,  :I49.  Departs  for  his  province,  850. 
Retreats  before  Ciesar,  ii.  144.  Aspires 
to  the  office  of  Pontifez  Maximus,  282. 
His  position  at  the  battle  of  Pbar^ia, 
28L  Joins  the  conspirators  in  the  Capi- 
tol, Hi.  55. 

Lepida,  found  guilty  of  odulteiyr  and  poi- 
soning, V.  263,  264. 

Lepida,  Domitia,  mother  of  Messalina, 
present  at  her  daughter’s  death,  vi,  175. 
Her  intrigues  agidnst  Agrippina,  196. 
Found  guilty  of  treason  and  executed, 
197.  Has  charge  of  the  youthful  Nero, 
264. 

Lepidns,  M.  .Smilins,  great-great-grand- 
father of  the  triumvir,  six  times  prin- 
oeps,  iii.  436. 

I.epidus,  M.  .£millus,  his  attempts  to  re- 
vive the  Marian  party,  L ^ £2.  His 
defeat  and  death,  31. 

Lepidus,  M.  Aiimilius,  interrex  in  n.c.  52, 
his  house  attacked  by  the  Clodian  m^ 
ii.  24.  Appointed  governor  of  Rome  by 
Csesar,  it.  173,  220,  223,  415.  Adheres  to 
the  principles  of  Ciesu,  280.  Receives 
the  province  of  Hither  Spain,  285,  340. 
Allowed  the  honour  of  a triumph,  340. 
Designated  consul  for  n.c.  46.  842.  His 
administration  of  Rome  os  master  of  the 
horse,  415.  His  character  as  * Caesar's 
friend,’  417.  Accepts  the  government  of 
Hither  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbouensis, 
437.  In  Home  at  the  time  of  Caesar’s 
assassination,  iii.  £0.  Supports  Antonius, 
5^5^16.  His  position,  5L  Surrounds 
the  senate  with  an  armed  force,  62- 
Accompanies  4ntonius  to  the  forum,  66, 
1SL  His  speech  to  the  people,  fiL 
patient  to  act  against  the  liberators,  bat 
entertains  Brutus,  12.  Marches  to  Spain, 
144.  Urges  the  senate  to  treat  with 
Antonius,  166.  Stationed  in  ’Transalpine 
Gaul,  and  secretly  aids  Antonins,  179. 
Antonius  joins  him,  181-183.  Invited  by 
Octavinstooombipiewlth  Antonias,  187. 
Negotiates  with  Octavius,  189.  Confe- 
rence of  Octavius,  Antonius,  and  Lepidns, 
and  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
193.  Designated  oonsnl  for  n.c.  42. 196. 
Norbonneae  Qanl  and  Spain  allotted  to 
him,  196.  Consents  to  the  proscription 
of  his  brother  Paiilus  .£milius,  197. 
Enters  Rome  with  his  oolleagucs,  199. 
Appointed  oonsnl  BJL  42,  217.  His  tri- 
umph and  unpopularity,  217.  Compelled 
by  his  oolleaguea  to  surrender  the  com- 
mand in  It.tly,  and  Africa  assigned  to 
him,  285,  236,  249.  Refuses  to  join  L. 
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Antonin*,  g^9.  Present  at  the  treaty 
of  Miaenum,  ‘All.  Refuses  to  join  Octa- 
vius, ‘AIH.  Assists  Octavius  in  his  war 
with  Sextus  Pompeius,  Ai3,  ‘itili.  Deserts 
to  the  Pompeians,  and  combines  with 
them  against  Octa-rius,  2fi7.  Abandoned 
by  his  soldiers,  •26S.  Submits  to  Octa- 
vius, who  spares  his  life,  ‘iiHi.  2(i9.  De- 
prived of  his  share  in  the  triumvirate, 
2119.  Retains  the  oflice  of  Fontifex  Maxi- 
mus, 269.  27.').  His  death,  iv.  228. 

Lepidus,  son  of  the  triumvir,  conspires 
against  Angnstns,  and  is  pat  to  death 
by  him,  iii.  .390. 

Lepidus,  M.  iEmilius,  named  by  Augus- 
tus as  a possible  competitor  for  the  em- 
pire, V.  13d.  Defends  Cn.  Piso,  210.  HU 
proposal  for  diminishing  the  rewards 
of  the  delators,  Mis  nobility  and 
influenoe,  391.  Married  to  Drusilla, 
daughter  of  Oermanious,  but  resigns  her 
to  CaiuB,  vL  dL  Put  to  death  by  Caiu.., 
83- 

Lesbian  wines,  Iv.  89B. 

Leuce  Come,  town  of,  in  Arabia,  iv.  153, 
ISfi  note. 

Lexovii,  the,  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Romans,  L 297.  Joins  a maritime  con- 
federacy against  the  Romans,  3U7.  Com- 
pelled to  maintain  Caesar’s  soldiers,  31S. 

Libels,  oonduot  of  Augustas  and  Tiberias 
with  respect  to,  v.  '236.  And  of  Nero, 
vl.  322. 

Libo,  Dmsus,  his  Intrignes  against  Tibe- 
rius and  suicide,  v.  219-‘221. 

Libo,  L.  Scribonius,  takes  the  command  of 
the  Pompeian  fleet,  ii.  232.  Blockades 
Brundisium,  ‘2.'i2,  Mediates  between  Oc- 
tavius and  Sextus  Pompeius,  iii,  23fi- 
Clings  to  Sextus,  but  Anally  abandons 
him,  2111. 

Library  of  Lncnllus,  i 21.  Of  Octavia, 
founded  by  her  brother  Octavius,  iii. 
304.  Of  Pollio,  supposed  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  fruits  of  his  Illyrian  cam- 
paign, if.  403  note ; iii.  30.3.  The  first 
public  library  in  Rome  established  by 
Caesar,  ii.  103  The  Alexandrian  library 
accidentally  burnt  by  Ctesar,  817.  Li- 
braries of  Trajan,  viU.  43. 

Libumi,  the,  defeated  by  Octavius,  Hi. 
301. 

Licinian  rogations,  enactment  of  the,  L 
LL 

Licinianns,  the  pistorian,  bis  banishment, 

vii.  361. 

Liclnins  Damosippns,  abets  Juba,  king  of 
Numidia,  in  his  insolence,  ii.  21ft. 

Licinus,  his  early  life,  iv.  218.  His  ty- 
ranny as  procurator  of  Oanl,  218.  His 
adroit  exculpation  of  himself  to  Au- 
gustus, 219.  His  tomb,  219. 

Ligarins,  Q.,  Cicero’s  speech  for,  iL  413. 
Joins  the  conspiracy  against  Ceesar’s 
life,  IM. 

Ligtuians,  their  hostility  to  the  Masstlians, 
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L 122.  Besiege  Antipolis  and  Nicsea, 
199.  Defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  their 
territorj-  given  to  the  Mas-iUmis,  '203- 
Origin  of  the  Ligurians,  220.  Their 
final  subjugation  ellecied  by  Augustus, 
iv.  112, 

Liinyra,  Caius  Ctesar  dies  at,  iv.  287. 

Lingones,  a Gallic  tribe,  refuse  to  allow  a 
passage  to  the  fugitive  Hulvctil,  L ‘263- 
Two  legions  stationed  in  the  country  of 
the,  436. 

Liscus,  the  vergobret  of  the  JEdiii,  dis- 
covers the  treachery  of  Dumnorix  to 
Ctesar,  L ‘261. 

Litavicus,  commander  of  the  ,£dnan  levies 
under  Caesar,  revolts,  ii.  63,  Pardoned, 
64. 

Literature  of  the  Romans,  influence  of 
that  of  the  Greeks  on  the,  iii.  al.  Nte- 
vius  and  Lncilius  the  champions  of  the 
old  Roman  literature,  38.  32.  Mutative 
character  of  Roman^iterature,  4». 
General  purity  and  terseness  of  style  in 
the  Augustan  writers,  v.  26,  Titius 
Livius  and  his  historj',  2£U  Virgil,  I no. 
Horace,  111.  114.  Propertius,  I'A).  Ti- 
bullus, 1‘2‘2.  Ovid,  124.  Decline  and 
suppression  of  literature  in  the  reign  of 
Tib^ns,  409 ; vi.  487.  No  restriction 
on  writing  among  the  Romans,  40.3. 
This  indulgence  accepted  in  compensa- 
tion for  restriction  in  publication,  406. 
Consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  class 
of  readers,  407.  Prices  of  books  in 
Rome,  408.  Facilities  attending  the 
composition  and  multiplication  of  books, 
409.  Characteristics  of  the  popular  li- 
terature of  the  time,  409.  Fashion  of 
historical  composition,  410.  Extra- 
ordinary activity  of  the  elder  Pliny,  412. 
Discouragement  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, 411.  Vespasian’s  liberal  endow- 
ment of  literature,  vii.  276.  Effect  of 
the  Flavian  reaction  on  the  tone  of  Ro- 
man literature,  vnii.  IL  Comparison  of 
Claudian  and  Flavian  wrih’rs,  ^ et  teq. 
Poets  of  the  Flavian  age,  IL  The  his- 
torians of  the  same  period,  82.  Prefer- 
ence of  the  Romans  for  biography  to 
history,  22.  Collection  of  private  cor- 
respondence, 102.  Pliny’s  account  of 
the  true  man  of  letters— the  elder  Pliny, 
UL 

Livia  Drusilla,  wife  of  Tiberius  Claudius, 
and  mother  of  Tiberius  the  emperor  and 
Dmsus,  carried  off  and  marri^  by  Oc- 
tavius, iii.  284  ; iv.  182.  Her  early  hi.s- 
tory,  manners,  and  character,  iv.  18‘2- 
184.  Jealous  of  Octavia,  187.  Urge* 
the  marriage  of  Julia  with  Tiberius,  ‘233. 
Suspected  of  hastening  the  end  of  Caius 
and  Lucius  Ciesor,  287.  Secures  the 
succession  for  Tiberius,  289.  Believod 
to  have  counselled  Augustus  to  clemency 
in  Cinna's  cose,  ‘292.  Her  intrigues 
against  ikgrippa  Postomus,  3‘2S.  Stun- 
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mons  Tiberius  to  the  deuth-bed  of  An- 
guBtui,  36‘j  ; T.  18‘2.  Conceals  the  em- 
peror’s decease  until  his  arrival,  132. 
Adopted  Into  the  Julian  family  with  the 
title  of  Augusta,  1S«.  Pcrhaiw  Instructs 
Flanclna  to  thwart  Agrippina,  182. 
Believed  accessory  to  the  death  of  Qer- 
'manlcus,  201.  Does  not  appear  at  his 
funeral,  ‘ioa.  Screens  Plaiiclna,  210. 
Her  secret  influence  over  Tiberius,  223. 
•The  temple  voted  to  her  by  the  pro- 
vincials, ’220.  Her  death  and  character, 
asa.  Her  friends  persecuted  by  Tiberius, 
359. 

Livia,  or  Livilla,  sister  of  Germanlcus  and 
wife  of  Drusus,  brings  forth  twin  chil- 
dren, v.  202,  Intrigues  with  Siejanus 
and  poisons  her  husband,  816.  Bejanus 
demands  her  in  marriage,  320.  Afflanced 
to  him,  3B2.  With  Tiberius  at  Caprem, 
•2(U.  Her  guilt  established,  she  is  starved 
to  death,  375. 

Livia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Caius,  Im- 
plicated In  a conspiracy  against  her 
brother,  vl.  83.  Banished,  84.  Recalled 
from  banishment,  2L 
Livy,  character  of  his  history,  v.  91.  Called 
by  Augustus  ‘ a Pompeian,’  9L  Assists 
the  studies  of  Claudius,  21.  Services  per- 
formed by  him  for  his  countrymen,  28. 
Loss  sustained  by  us  through  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  latter  decades,  28. 
Hla  ‘ Dialogues,’  22.  Frequents  the 
rhetorical  schools,  22.  His  history  oom- 
manded  by  Caius  to  be  removed  from  the 
libraries,  vl.  Hi.  His  works  compared 
with  those  of  Tacitus,  viii.  84. 

Locusta,  the  professor  of  poisoning,  ri. 
199 ; vU.  45, 

LolUaPauUna,  the  richest  woman  in  Rome, 
Pliny’s  account  of  her,  vl.  38.  Wife  of 
P.  Memmius  Rcgulus,  38.  Espoused  and 
shortly  after  repudiated  by  Caius  Csasar, 
3L  Banished  by  Claudius,  with  tire  loss 
of  her  fortune,  184. 

Lolllus,  M.,  elected  to  the  consulship,  lii. 
453.  Defeated  In  Gaul,  Iv.  21L  Ac- 
companies Caius  Csesar  Into  the  East, 
9S9.  Denounced  by  Caius  CsB'^.ar,  285. 
His  death,285.  Father  of  Lollia  Paulina, 
Ti.  3L 

Lolllus  TIrbiens,  defeats  the  Bngantes,  and 
builds  the  wall  of  Antoninus  in  North 
Britain,  viii.  288. 

Londininrainthe  time  of  Claudius,  vi.  223. 

Sacked  by  the  Iceni,  2.55.  In  the  time  of 
i Hadrian,  viii.  22L  • 

Lorium,  residence  of  Antoninus  Pius  at, 
viii.  274. 

Lucanus,  M.  Annseus,  takes  part  in  Piso  s 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  vl.  384.  Said 
to  have  betrayed  his  mother,  388.  Put 
to  death,  388.  His  early  compliments  to 
Nero,  371.  464.  Examination  of  his 
'Fharsalia’  as  a history  of  mind  and 
opinion  of  the  period,  4C'3, 472.  Charac- 


teristics of  Lucan  and  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 467.  Hla  deflciency  in  imagina- 
tion, 489.  His  affectation  of  encyclopedic 
knowledge,  470.  His  birthplace  and 
parentage,  471  note.  His  ‘ Pharsalia,’ 
472  ; vul.  12.  Compared  with  Silius 
Italicus,  73^  13.  And  with  Tacitus,  8^  94. 
Lucca,  levees  of  Ceesar  at,  in  697,  L 3.54. 
Lucoeius,  L.,  the  historian,  sues  for  the 
consulship,  L 182. 

Lncilius,  C.,  a champion  of  tho  old  Roman 
literature,  Ui.  32. 

Lncilla,  daughter  of  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius, betrothed  to  Verna,  viii.  323. 
Lucretius,  effect  of  his  poem  ‘ On  the 
Nature  of  Things,’  il.  423. 

Lucretius,  Q.,  nominated  by  Augustus  to 
the  consulship,  iv.  122. 

LucuUns,  Andreas,  heads  a revolt  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Cyrenalca,  viii.  18L 
LucuUns,  L.  Liclnins,  proconsul  in  Asia, 

L 3L  His  attempts  to  reform  the  pro- 
vincial administration,  32.  Superseded 
in  his  oommand,  32,  His  views  com- 
pared vrith  those  of  his  suooeasor  Pom- 
peius,  82.  His  character,  58.  Hiawealth, 
and  the  use  he  made  of  it,  ^ 28.  Re- 
ceives the  honour  of  a triumph,  138. 
Intrigue  of  Memmius  with  the  wife  of 
LucuUns’a  brother,  161.  LucuUus’s  life 
in  danger,  175.  His  advice  to  Cicero, 
182, 

Lncnllus,  Marcus,  his  invaaiou  of  Moesia, 
iv.  145. 

Lucullua,  formerly  prefect  of  Britain,  put 
to  death,  vil.  406. 

Ludi  ApoUinaros  exhibited  in  Rome  by 
Brutus,  iU.  122. 

Ludi  Sieculares  of  Augustus,  ill.  461 ; iv. 

202.  204.  Of  Claudius,  vl.  182. 

Ludi  Maximi  of  Nero,  vl.  323. 

Lugdnncnsis,  the  provlncia,  organization 
of,  by  Augustus,  iv.  128. 

Lngdunum,  founded  by  Planons,  iv.  122. 
Its  site ; great  roads  from  it  to  tho 
Atlantic  and  British  Channel ; its  wealth, 
population,  and  importance  us  a colony, 
129,  130.  The  commercial  centre  of  the 
GSuls,  1.30-  Tlie  imperial  residence  of 
Lugdunnm,  130.  Its  mint,  132.  Its 
rhetorical  schools,  136.  Altar  dedicated 
to  Augustus  and  Rome  by  tho  Gauls  at 
Lugdunum,  23.S.  Imperial  auction  of 
Caius  at  Lugdunum,  vi.  82. 

Luperoalia,  revived  by  Augustus,  ill.  461. 
Luperous.  See  Memmius. 

Lupus,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Cains,  put  to 
death,  vi.  103. 

Lupus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  his  severe  mea- 
sures against  tho  Jews  in  his  province, 
viii.  140.  Worsted  in  several  encounters 
with  them,  188. 

Lusitania,  Cassar’s  conquest  of  the  districts 
of,  north  of  the  Tagus,  L 158. 

Lusius  Quietus,  a Moorish  captain  of  mer- 
cenaries, entrusted  by  Tri^an  with  a 
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command  in  the  East,  vili.  1fl3.  Quells 
B revolt  of  the  Jews  in  Mesopotamia. 
1B7.  Urged  hy  his  soldiers  to  dispute 
the  empire  with  Hadrian,  ISS.  Sent  by 
Hadrian  to  Mauretania,  191.  His  in- 
triguee  and  death,  195,  1^. 

Lutorius  Priaous,  denounced  by  Haterius 
for  hia  verses  on  the  suppos^  death  of 
Dmsua,  and  executed  by  the  senate,  v, 
9fj0- 

Lycia,  autonomous  states  of,  Iv.  liH. 
Compensated  by  Augustus,  164.  De- 
prived of  its  autonomy,  vll.  271. 

Dydia,  destruction  of  twelve  cities  of,  by 
an  earthquake,  v.  2S3. 

Lyon,  city  of,  supposed  origin  of  its  name, 
ii.  222  note. 


■jV/TACEDONIA,  Roman  province  of,  ex- 
tent  of  the,  L 19.  The  government 
of,  coveted,  22.  Assigned  by  Clodius  to 
Pik),  324.  Seized  by  Brutus,  iii.  2i7. 

Maoer,  Clodius,  commander  in  Africa, 
clai^  the  empire,  vii.  AL  His  death, 
64. 

Macro,  Sertorius,  appointed  captain  of  the 
Pnetorian  guards,  and  entrusted  by 
Tiberius  with  the  arrest  of  Sejanus,  v, 
!16(i.  Distinctions  heaped  upon  Macro 
by  the  citizens,  871.  Becomes  almost  as 
obnoxious  as  Sejanus,  389.  Put  to  death 
by  order  of  Caius  Cmwr,  vi.  32. 

Maxtenas,  C.  Cilnins,  applied  to  by  FoUio 
on  Virgil's  behalf,  iii.  240.  Draws  up 
the  treaty  of  Brundisium,  ‘246.  Renews 
negotiations  between  Augustus  and  An- 
tonins, 2.19-260.  His  ori^n  and  career, 
280-283,  His  freedom  as  counsellor  to 
Augustus,  iv.  209.  His  easy  temper,  210. 
The  representative  of  progress,  211.  The 
first  minister  of  the  empire,  212.  His 
political  influence  as  patron  of  literature, 
214.  His  domestic  troubles,  214.  Pre- 
scription of  Antonius  Musa  for  his  sleep- 
lessness.  2.19.  His  death,  260.  His  man- 
ners and  character,  260.  Causes  of  his 
reputation  with  posterity,  261. 

Miesla  or  Mcesia,  first  invaded  by  M.  Lu- 
cullns,  iv.  145.  Annexed  by  Tiiierinato 
Illyricum,  146.  Revolt  in,  extinguished 
by  L.  Fiso,  2.1,3.  Condition  of,  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  v.  illL  Secured 
by  Trajan,  viii.  ^43.  Hadrian’s  cam- 
paign in,  19.1. 

Mainz,  Trajan’s  bridge  at,  viii.  20. 

Mains,  the  name  of  the  month,  changed 
to  Claudius,  vi.  379. 

Majestas,  the  law  of,  its  origin,  v,  247. 
Distin<^on  between  meyttUu  and  per- 
dutUio,  248.  The  law  of  Majestas  com- 
posed of  the  Lex  Apuleia,  Lex  Varia, 
lox  Cornelia,  and  Julia  de  Majes- 
tate,  248-250.  Definition  of  it  by  the 
Juiian  law,26L  Few  trials  for  majestas 
ander  Augustus,  252.  Its  application 


extended  by  Tiberius  to  pasquinades  and 
abusive  words,  2,13-255.  Constructive 
majestas,  263.  Cases  of  Falanina  and 
Rubrius,  259.  Cases  of  Qranius  Marcel- 
las, Ennius,  and  others,  259-26.3.  Bx- 
travaganoes  of  the  law,  27.3.  Nero’s 
temperate  proceedings  in  cases  of  ma- 
jesty, vi.  329. 

Mallius,  C.,  on  adherent  of  Catilina,  L 128. 
Raises  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Etruria, 
128.  Declared  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
128. 

Mamurra,  chief  of  Cmsar’s  engineering 
department,  his  skill  and  wealth,  ii. 
203.  Hia  house  on  the  Caelian  HiU,  x. 
S2. 

Mancipi,  and  neemancipi,  in  the  old  Roman 
law  of  property,  iii.  32. 

Manilius,  the  author  of  the  Manilian  law, 
conferring  absolute  power  in  the  East 
upon  Pompeius,  L fil. 

Manilius,  his  poem  on  astronomy  and 
astrology,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer,  v.  41D.  Period  in  which  ho 
flourished,  note. 

Manlius,  his  conquests  in  Gaul,  L 202. 
Defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  209. 

Mantim,  confiscation  of,  by  Octavina,  to 
satisfy  the  legionaries,  iii.  239. 

Marble,  trade  in,  among  the  ancients,  iv. 
896. 

Marcella,  sister  of  Octavius,  married  to 
M.  Agrippa,  iii.  411 ; iv.  1S6.  Divorced 
by  him,  194.  Married  to  Julius  Antonius, 
iii.  .344  note ; iv.  195.  247  note. 

Maroellus,  M.  Claudius,  elected  consul,  ii. 
&L  His  hostility  to  Ca»ar,  &L  His 
decree  about  the  assignment  of  provinces 
aimed  at  Cseaar,  9L  Whom  he  insults 
by  ill-treatment  of  a Trauspadone  Gaul, 
99.  Retires  to  Mytllene,  412.  Endea- 
vours to  obtain  his  recall  to  Rome,  412. 
Cicero’s  oration  ‘ pro  Marcello,*  412. 
Ho  is  recalled,  but  assassinated  at  Athens, 
413. 


MarcoUus,  first  husband  of  Octavio,  iii. 
246. 

Marcellas,  M.,  son  of  Octavio,  betrothed  to 
the  daughter  of  Sextiu  Pompeius,  iii. 
252,  ’284.  Marries  Julia,  daughter  of 
Augustus,  iv.  184.  Designated  rndilc, 
and  released  from  the  ' Lex  Annalis,' 
iU.  419 ; iv.  187.  More  popular  tba^ 
Agrippa,  186,187.  His  illness  and  death 
at  Baiae,  190, 19L  His  obsequies,  190. 
First  tenant  of  the  Mausoleum  Augusti, 

191.  Hia  death  imputed  to  Livia,  191. 
The  ‘ Theatrum  Marcelli,’  192.  His  fu- 
nereal oration  pronounced  by  Augustus, 

192.  Virgil’s  verses  bis  imperishable 
monument,  192. 

Marcellos,  Uranlus,  accused  of  constructive 
treason,  v.  259. 

Marcellos,  C.  Claudius,  elected  consul,  U. 
96. 114.  Appeals  to  Cssar’s  generodty 
on  behalf  of  his  brother,  412. 
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Uaroellaii  Eprin;,  a noted  delator,  vl.  S89. 
Hia  declaniutiou  against  Pcetua  Thraaea, 
aO'i.  His  rcwaixls,  .<93. 

Marcia,  widow  of  llortcnsiiu,  married  to 
Cato,  it.  247. 

Marcia  Funiilla,  wife  of  Titus,  vil.  29.*>, 

Marciana,  Trajan's  sister,  her  magna- 
nimity, viii,  !i4. 

Marcius  Bex,  his  conquests  in  Gaul,  L 
■joa. 

Maroomanni,  the,  transplant  themselves 
Irom  the  sources  of  the  Danube  into 
Bohemia,  iv.  807.  318.  Formation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Marohoduus,  313,  814. 
Campaign  of  Tibt  rius  against  them,  315. 
Their  war  with  the  Cherusci,  v.  180. 
Wars  of  M.  Aurelius  with  them,  yiii. 
88.5.  846. 

Marinmne.the  Asmonean  princess,  married 
to  Herwl  the  Great,  iii.  asfi.  His  love 
and  jealousy  of  her,  384.  Put  to  death 
by  him,  38.7. 

Mariamne,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
tU.  122. 

Marian,  or  popular  party,  at  Rome,  their 
claims  the  weak  point  in  the  body 
politic,  i.  8L  The  Marian  party  repre- 
sented by  CsBsar,  Who  obtains  tbe 
rehabilitation  of  several  of  them,  95. 
Tbe  trophies  of  Marias  restored  by  Ciesar, 
22.  Weapons  of  the  Marian  party  in 
Caesar’s  hands,  100.  104. 

Marillinos,  grandfather  of  Hadrian,  first 
senator  of  the  Haiirian  branch  of  the 
ASlion  family,  vili.  182. 

Marius,  his  proscriptions  and  massacres, 
L 12.  His  death.  Hi.  His  bust  boldly 
exhibited  by  Cosar,  Oik  His  trophies 
restorod  by  Caesar,  22.  His  victory  at 
Aquas  Sextim,  210.  And  at  'FercellR, 
212. 

Marius,  the  younger,  bis  offer  to  the  8am- 
nites,  L HL 

Marius  Friscus,  condemned  to  banishment, 
for  malversation  in  Africa,  viii.  30,8. 

Maroboduus,  or  Marbod,  formation  of  his 
kingdom  in  southern  Germany,  iv.  314. 
His  army,  314.  Compared  to  Pyrrhus 
and  Antiochus,  315.  Campaign  of  Ti-  j 
I>eria8  against  him,  31,5.  Occupies  the 
land  of  the  Boii,  founds  a kingdom 
there,  and  trains  his  army  after  tbe  Ro- 
man model,  313-31B ; v'.  180.  Accepts 
terms  of  peace  from  Tiberius,  iv.  317. 
Refuses  to  join  the  Cheruscans,  346. 
His  dominions  invaded  by  the  Chemsoi, 
who  defeat  him,  v.  181-182.  Driven 
by  Catualda  across  the  Danube,  l&L 
Granted  shelter  within  the  Roman  do- 
minions, 182.  Dies  at  Ravenna,  182, 

Marriage  amongst  tbe  Romans,  il.  333 : 
iii.  23.  Remarks  on  the  principle  of  | 
Roman  marriage,  iv,  22.  Marriage  fallen  1 
into  digfavuurand  desuetude,  82.  Infin-  | 
enoe  of  the  freedwomen,  82,  Servitude  of 
married  women,  3£  Straggles  of  the 


women  agnlmst  it,  £4.  The  Opplan  and 
Voconlan  laws,  hih  Legi.^latiun  of  the 
republic  for  enforcing  marriage,  ai. 
Penalties  of  celibacy  and  rewards  of 
marriage,  88.  2»l. 

Mac*  the  Avenger,  temple  to,  vowed  by 
Augustus,  iv.  7^  174. 

Marsl.  a German  trilw,  severely  nundled 
by  Germanicus,  v.  15.5. 

Martial,  patroniswi  by  Domilian,  vli.  894. 
His  works  examined  and  compared  with 
those  of  Horace,  vlii.  SI. 

Martina,  the  poisoner,  a cn-ature  of  Flan- 
cinn,  V.  1^  208.  Her  desitli,  228. 

Martius  Turbo,  governor  of  Palestine,  viii. 
171,  191.  Relieves  Lupns  in  Alexandria, 
168.  His  amazement  at  tlie  fanaticism 
of  the  Jews,  112.  AppoinUsl  by  Hadrian 
governor  of  Palestine,  191.  And  in 
command  in  Dacia,  197. 

Marullus,  O.  Epldus,  tribune,  tears  down 
the  crown  from  Ctesar's  statue,  li.  41 1 . 
His  recall  from  bonishmeut  demanded 
by  Csesar,  iii.  21. 

Mossa  Biebius,  a delator,  vil.  ,887. 

Mosintha,  a Nninklian  prince,  protected  by 
Caisar,  i,  142. 

Massilia,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  L 197. 
Its  position  and  resources,  1 !>H.  Frequent 
attacks  of  the  Ligurians,  199.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ligurians  given  to  the 
Mossilians,  200.  Attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Roman  aristocracj',  ii.  105.  De- 
clares itself  in  favour  of  the  Pompeisn 
party,  171.  Defended  by  Domitius,  172, 
174,  189.  Besieged  on  land  by  Trebo- 
nius,  and  at  sea  by  D.  Bmtus  for  Caesar, 
17.5.  Their  fieet  defeated  by  Brutus,  190. 
Description  of  the  city  at  this  time,  2<>3. 
204.  Tbe  immense  rampart  of  Trebo- 
nius  on  the  land  side,  204.  Feigned 
capitulation  and  treachery  of  the  be- 
sieged, 206.  Tbe  siege  resumed,  208. 
Its  final  snbmlssion  and  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Ciesareans,  223 : iv.  127. 
Withdrawal  of  its  dependents  Antipolis 
and  Agathe,  P28.  Its  literary  eminence, 
132. 

I Mosora,  the,  described,  viii.  173. 

Matemus,  Curtatlns,  poet,  his  tragedies, 
vli.  279.  Put  to  death  for  declaiming 
against  tyrants,  406. 

Mathematics,  astrologers,  and  Chaldeans, 
edicts  against,  vii.  867. 

Matidia,  her  daughter  Sabina  married  to 
Hadrian,  viii.  185.  Bears  Trajan's  re- 
mains to  Rome,  191. 

Hatlus,  Cajsar’s  friend,  contributes  to- 
wards the  expense  of  the  shows  in  ho- 
nour of  Cicsar,  lil.  111. 

Muttium,  the  stronghold  of  the  Chatti, 

I destroyed  by  Germanicus,  v.  157. 

I Mauretania,  the  stronghold  of  the  king  of, 
attacked  by  Cn.  Pompeins,  ii.  350.  Con- 
stituted a Roman  province  by  Octavius, 
iii.  304.  The  klu^om  given  by  Augus- 
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tos  to  Jnba,  Iv.  140 : t.  27S.  Diaturb- 
aiices  in,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  viii. 
194.  Honoured  with  a visit  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  ‘il.I- 

Ifauricus,  his  jest  at  Veiento,  the  delator, 
viii.  Uh. 

UauMoleum,  or  Moles  Hadrian!,  described, 
viii.  212,  270. 

Media  Atropatene  invaded  by  Antonina, 
who  is  compelled  to  retreat,  iii.  288. 

Melcarth,  or  Hercules,  temple  of,  at  Tyre, 
plundered  by  Cteair,  ii.  HHO. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  the  centre  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  iv.  1188.  The  navigation  of 
the  ancients  on  this  sea,  889.  Itome  the 
emporium  of  its  commerce,  ■'191 . Staples 
of  commerce,  H92.  Spices,  Ac.,  from 
the  East,  093.  Paper  from  EgJ'pt,  39.S. 
Woollens  and  wine,  394,  39,1. 

Megara,  condition  of  the  city  of,  under 
Augustus,  iv.  82. 

Mela,  Anua'iis,  proscribed,  vi.  382.  His 
character  and  death,  382. 383. 

Mclito,  bishop  of  Studis,  his  martyrdom, 
viii.  363. 

Memmios,  C.,  his  intrigue  with  Lucullus’s 
brother’s  wife,  L 161.  A candidate  for 
the  consulship,  386. 

Hemmius,  P.,  Regulus,  consul,  arrests 
Sejanns,  v.  3il6.  Compelled  by  Caius  to 
divorce  his  wife,  Lollia  Paulina,  vi.  82. 

Menunius  Regulus,  the  prince  of  delators, 
vll.  381. 

Memnon,  the  vocal,  viii.  211  note.  Visited  ^ 
by  the  empress  Sabina,  241. 

Menapii,  a tribe  of  the  Belgse,  L 2.34- 
Join  the  confederation  against  the  Ro- 
mans, ‘282.  Join  the  Vencti  in  a mari- 
time confederation,  307.  Attempts  of 
Ciesnr  to  reduce  them,  314.  Compelled 
by  the  Germans  bo  cross  the  Rhhie,  392. 
Sabinns  and  Cotta  sent  by  Caesar  into 
their  country,  411.  Chastised  by  them, 
411.  And  a^n  by  Cseaar.  129.  Checked 
by  Lablenus.  430. 

Menecrates,  Pom[>eian  admiral,  defeats 
Calvisius  in  the  bay  of  Oumse,  iii.  2,39. 
His  death,  2.39. 

Menodoms,  the  Pompeian  admiral,  urges 
Sextus  Pomi*ius  to  seize  the  triumvirs, 
iii.  2,32.  Carries  over  to  Augustus  a 
fleet  with  three  legions  on  board,  2.37. 
Claimed  by  Antonius  as  a slave,  2,38. 
Perhaps  the  Menas  of  Horace,  2218  note. 
Returns  to  the  standard  of  Sextus,  but 
betrays  his  trust  a second  time,  264. 

Mesopotamia,  suooeseesof  Crassus  in,  ii.  2. 
Great  numbers  of  Jews  in,  35,3.  An- 
nexed to  the  empire  by  Trajan,  viii.  llKi- 
Insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Mesopotamia, 
167,  168.  Quelled  by  Lusius  Quietus,  168. 
KelinquLshod  by  Hadrian.  171,  lilll 
Ceded  to  Home,  329. 

Messala  Niger,  M.  Valerius,  elected  consul, 

L 147.  Takes  an  active  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  Clodius,  147. 


Messala,  M.  Valerius,  a candidate  for  the 
consulship,  L .386.  Elected  consul,  ii. 

Submits  to  Antonius,  iii.  2.'i4-  Com- 
mands an  army  for  Octavius,  ‘26.3.  Aban- 
dons the  senatorian  cause,  forsakes  An- 
tonius for  Octavius,  commands  in  the  war 
against  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  defeats 
the  Salassi,  283,  ,301.  Messala  the  flrst 
Augustan  prefect  of  the  city,  iv.  22. 
Deputed  by  the  senate  to  offer  the  title  of 
‘ Pater  Patrisa  ’ to  Augustus,  107.  Earns 
a triumph  over  Gaul  oii  the  banks  of  the 
Adour,  128.  Resigns  his  prefecture  of 
Rome,  ‘20,3.  Patron  of  Tiholius  and 
literary  men,  v.  1 23. 

Messala,  Valerius  Rarbatus,  father  of  the 
empress  Messaliua,  vi.  137. 

Messalina,  wife  of  Claudius,  mother  of 
Britannicus  and  Octavia,  her  character 
and  influence,  vi.  137,  1 39.  Her  favour- 
ites.  Narcissus  and  Polybius,  149.  Her 
passion  for  Mnester,  a daricer,  1 .3‘2. 
Destroys  Valerius  Asiaticus,  1,34.  Flat- 
tered by  Vitelliu.s,  1.36.  Her  hatred  of 
Agrippina,  161.  Her  amour  with  Silius, 
164-  And  marriage  with  him,  166.  In- 
credibility and  examination  of  the  story, 
166-168.  The  freedmen  combine  against 
her,  Ifia.  Her  nuptial  orgies,  U2.  Her 
meeting  with  Claudius,  122.  Her  death, 
ITS,  176. 

Messana,  naval  fight  in  the  harbour  of,  ii. 
308.  Plundered  by  two  armies  in  one 
night,  iii.  267. 

Measius,  C.,  a Csssarean,  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, L .384. 

‘ Metamorphoses’  of  Ovid,  remarks  on  the, 
V.  125. 

MeteUua  Cclcr,  the  pnetor,  sent  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Catilina,  L 1'28.  ihio- 
vente  him  from  crossing  the  Apennines, 
in  Gaul,  1‘28.  His  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  Cioero,  1.39.  Electevl  consul,  161. 
Thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribune  Fla- 
vius, 163.  His  hostility  to  Pompeius, 
161.  163,  167.  Compelled  to  swear  obe- 
dience to  Ciesar’s  agrarian  law,  76. 

Metellus  Creticus,  L.  Csecilius,  attempts 
to  prevent  CiEsar  from  robbing  the 
treasury  of  Rome,  ii.  170. 

Metellus  Nepos,  his  government  of  Spain, 
i.  2fl-  Strikes  the  signal  flagon  the  Jani- 
culum,  103.  Elected  a tribune,  131. 
Combines  with  Caesar  in  liarassing  tho 
nobles,  139.  His  violence,  140.  Deprived 
of  bis  tribnneship  by  tho  senate,  141. 
Flies  to  the  camp  of  Pompeius,  141. 
Elected  con^l,  .342. 

Metellus  Creticus,  Q,,  honoured  with  a tri- 
umph, L 138. 

Metellus  Pius,  tribute  Imposed  upon  Spain 
by,  L 152. 

Miletus,  city  of,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
V.  13. 

Milo,  Annins,  opposes  Clodius  wnth  a band 
of  gladiators,  L 343.  Renewal  of  his  oon- 
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tests  with  Clodiiis,  351.  .3S.5,  A candidate 
for  the  conscjship,  ii.  11^  His  encounter 
with  Clodius  on  the  Appinn  way,  trial, 
and  exile,  .34-37.  His  answer  to  Cicero, 
37.  His  quarrel  with  Salluatiiui,  IlL 
Selects  Massilla  for  a residence,  IQL  Ex- 
cluded from  the  amnesty  granted  by 
Ctesar,  23,3.  Joins  Ceelius  in  on  insur- 
rection against  Otesar  in  Italy,  2.56.  De- 
feated jefore  Capua  and  slain  at  Coea, 

Milichus,  freedman  of  ScmTinus,  discloses 
Piso's  plot,  vi.  llfil.  His  rewards,  370. 

Uimes,  Domltian’s  measures  against  the, 

vii.  3H5. 

Minen-a,  temple  of,  dedicated  by  Octavius, 
iii.  393.  Restored  by  Domitian,  vii.  374. 
His  chosen  patroness,  393,  410. 

Minucianus,  husband  of  Julia,  aspires  to 
the  empire,  vi.  I02. 

Mines,  revenue  derived  from,  iv.  44- 

Uischna,  estimation  in  wliich  the  com- 
mentaiy  of  the,  was  held  by  the  Jews, 

viii.  LllL 

Uisenum,  harbour  of, visited  by  the  Cilicion 
pirates,  L 35  note.  Villas  of  the  Romans 
on  the  heights  of,  v.  IS.  Pliny’s  villa  at, 
vii.  310. 

Hisenom,  treaty  of,  ill.  2.51. 

Mithras,  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  sacrificed  to 
by  the  ClUcian  pirates,  i-  SS. 

Hithridatee,  king  of  Pontus,  his  contests 
with  Rome,  L 29*  Haughty  rejection 
of  his  proposed  alliance  with  Sertorius, 
27.  H&  cause  viewed  with  favour  by 
the  provincials  in  the  East,  29>  His  cha- 
racter, 3!h  His  treatment  of  Aquilins, 
29>.7te.  Defeated  by  Sulla,  9L  Again 
appears  in  the  field,  32.  Defeated  by 
Pompeius,  33, 134.  Matures  a new  com- 
blr.ation  against  Rome,  135.  Destroys 
himself  on  the  revolt  of  his  eon  Phu- 
naces,  136. 

Mithndates,  his  claims  to  the  throife  of 
Parthia,  L 374. 

Mithrldates,  king  of  Pergamns,  marches  to 
the  assistance  of  Cmsar  in  Egypt,  iii. 
331.  Reduces  Pelusiura  and  routs  Ptole- 
nueus's  troops,  331.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  332. 

Mithrldates,  king  of  Commagene,  iv.  170. 

Mithrldates,  receives  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosphorus  from  Claudius,  vi.  115. 

Moguntiacum  (Maitu),  the  capital  of  Up- 
per Germany,  vii,  160.  Monument  to 
the  honour  of  Drusns  at,  iv.  259.  At- 
tacked by  the  Germans,  but  saved  by  the 
ivth  and  livth  legions,  vii.  170.  Attempt 
of  the  Chatti  to  seise  it,  viii.  20.  Tra- 
jan's bridge  at,  835. 

Molo,  the  rhetorician  of  Rhodes,  instructs 
Ciesar  and  Cicero,  L ^ 20  note. 

Mona,  rout  of  the  Druids  in,  vi,  250. 

Mona-ces,  the  Parthian,  taken  into  favour 
by  Antonias,  iii.  233. 

Monarchy  manifestly  indispensable  to  the 


Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  iv.  50: 
The  Roman  conception  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  53.  The  prospect  of  monar- 
chy not  discouraging  to  the  Romans, 
22. 

Montanas,  Curtins,  charged  by  Nero  with 
a dereliction  of  senatorial  duties,  vi.  392. 
His  punisliment,  393. 

Morini,  a Bcigic  tribe,  L 234.  Joins  the 
confodcratioii  against  the  Romans.  2B1. 
Joins  also  a maritime  confederation . 807. 
Ccesai's  attempts  to  chastise  tlieni,  314. 
Punished  by  Labienus,  411.  Defeated  by 
C.  Carriuas,  iv.  1 23. 

Mucia,  wife  of  Pompeius,  divorced  by  him, 
1.  131. 

Mucianus,  Lucianus,  made  proconsul  of 
Syria  by  Nero,  vii.  H.  &>poases  the 
cause  of  Vespasian,  116.  Advances  from 
Berytua  westward,  US.  Rebukes  the 
haste  of  Antonias  Primus,  124.  Confirms 
the  offers  of  Antonias  toVitellius,  130. 
Enters  Rome ; his  strong  measures  there, 
144-146.  Puts  to  death  the  son  of  Vitel- 
lius,  and  stays  the  defection  of  the  legions 
in  Gaul,  152. 153.  Sends  reinforcements 
into  Gaul,  174. 

Mull  of  Galloway,  Agrioola's  view  of  Ire- 
land from  the,  vdi.  32(1. 

Mummius  Lupercus,  commander  in  Lower 
Germany,  sent  against  Civilis,  vii.  160. 
Driven  by  Civilis  from  the  island  of  the 
Batavi  into  Castra  Vetera,  161.  Besieged 
in  Castra  Vetera,  162.  Sent  captive  to 
the  proplictcss  Veleda,  but  slaughtered 
on  the  way  to  Lippe,  174. 

Mimda,  battle  of,  ii.  381, 862. 

Mundns,  Dedus,  and  Paulina,  story  of,  vi. 
426. 

Mnrens,  L.  Statius,  joins  the  oonspirators 
after  Ciesar’s  murder,  iii.  55.  Places 
himself  under  the  orders  of  Cassias,  162. 
Commands  the  republican  Sects,  221. 
Cats  off  two  triumviral  legions,  229. 

Mnrena,  L.  Licinius,  his  nnsuocessfnl  at- 
tempts to  rednee  the  Cllician  pirates,  L 
33.  Elected  consul,  130.  Prosecuted 
unsuccessfully  for  bribery  by  Solpicios, 
1.30. 

M arena  J.icinias.  joins  a conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Augustus,  iii.  452 ; iv.  193. 

Museum,  the  Alexandrian,  viii.  234. 

Musonius  Rufus  harangues  the  Flavians, 
vii.  13L  Exempted  from  proecription 
by  Vespasian,  vii.  281. 

Mutilation  of  children,  Domitlan’a  law 
agdnst,  vll.  363-364. 

Mutina,  D.  Brutus  beideged  by  Antonins 
in,  iii.  153.  Attempts  of  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  to  relieve  him,  168. 
173.  Battle  between  the  republicans  and 
Antonius  before,  172. 

Mylte,  bead-quarters  of  the  Csesarean  fleet 
at,  iii.  266.  Defeat  of  the  Pompeisma  at. 
264- 

Mytilene,  aiege  of,  ).  82. 
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N^VrCS,  the  champion  of  early  Roman 
literature,  ui.  as. 

Kamnetes,  the,  join  a maritime  confederacy 
against  Csaar,  i,  307. 

Narbo  ilartiuD,  Roman  colony  at,  L 19, 
aO'i.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  ii,  IPS. 

Norbonensis,  the  stronghold  of  the  Pom- 
I)eian  faction,  il,  loi  Augustus’s  or- 
ganisation of  the  provincia  Norboneusis, 
Iv.  12S. 

Karcissus,  freedman  and  secretary  of  Clau- 
dius, vi.  142.  His  wealth  proverbial,  143. 
Accomplishes  the  ruin  of  Appius  Sila- 
rius,  li&  In  league  with  Uessalina,  149. 
Flattered  by  Vitellius,  lfi6.  Tams  against 
Messalina,  and  procures  her  destruction, 
16H-17U.  Recommends  Claudius  to  re- 
marry .£Ua  Petina,  177.  Decline  of  his 
power,  197.  Menaces  Agrippina  and 
Fallas,  197.  His  reception  by  the  legion- 
aries in  Gaul,  vi.  227.  Probably  the 
Narcissus  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  xvi.  Hj  437. 

Masamones,  a Xumidian  people,  revolt  and 
are  suppressed  by  the  praetor,  Flaocus, 
vU.  34L 

Nosidius,  L.,  sent  byPompeius  to  relieve 
the  Massilians,  ii.  204-206. 

Natural  philosophy,  acquaintance  of  the 
Romans  with,  viii.  Zfi. 

Naulochus,  naval  victory  of  Agrlppa  off. 
Hi.  266,  ilh. 

Naumachla  of  Augustus,  at  Rome,  v.  iSL 
Navigation  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rate  of 
travelling  by  sea,  Iv.  690. 

Navy,  the,  of  Augustus,  iv.  36.  Mutiny  of 
■V'itellius’s  fleet  at  ML^um,  vil.  132. 
Neapolis,  description  of,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  V.  liL 

Nemausus,  the  native  place  of  the  family 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  viii.  212  note.  Ha- 
drian erects  a basilica  at,  in  honour  of 
Plotina,  213. 

Nemi,  floating  palace  on  the  lake  of,  vlil. 
126. 

Nera  Come,  town  of,  in  Arabia,  iv.  186. 
Noratius  Prisons,  desired  by  the  senate  as 
Trajan's  successor,  viii.  1R7. 

Nero,  son  of  Germanicus,  afiection  of  his 
cousin  Dmsus  for  him,  v.  3*13.  Intro- 
duced by  Tiberius  to  the  senate,  316. 
Spies  set  by  Sejanns  to  watch  him,  344. 
Tiberius  complains  to  the  senate  of  him, 
856.  Banished  to  the  island  of  Pontia, 
8.8S. 

Nero,  Dmsus  Tiberius,  father  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  sides  with  h,  Antonins 
in  the  war  of  Penisia,  ill.  241.  Gives  up 
his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  241. 

Nero  (Lucius  Domitlns  Ahenobarbus),  at 
ten  years  of  age  appears  in  the  ‘ Game 
of  Troy,’  vl.  160.  Betrothed  to  Octavia, 
daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  178, 
183.  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  appointed 
his  tutor,  l&L  Introduced  to  public  dis- 


tinctions, Iflfl.  Comes  forward  as  the 
advocate  of  popnlar  measures,  19.3.  Mar- 
ried to  Octavia,  194.  Saluted  emperor, 
201.  Family  character  of  his  ancestors, 
the  Domitii,  261.  His  parentage,  264. 
Misfortunes  of  his  early  years,  266.  Pe- 
rils which  surrounded  him,  2IL  Stmggle 
for  influence  over  him  : the  senate,  the 
tutor,  the  mother,  273.  Pronounces  the 
funereal  oration  over  Claudius,  27&.  Fa- 
vourable impression  made  by  his  first 
speech  to  the  senate,  276.  His  intrigue 
with  the  treed-woman  Acte,  2Z2.  His 
gradual  progress  in  vice,  281.  Seneca's 
praise  of  Nero’s  clemency,  282.  Alarm 
and  menaces  of  Agrippina,  283.  Nero 
causes  Britsnnlcus  to  be  poisoned,  286, 
287.  Seneca  aims  at  making  him  popular 
with  the  senate,  289.  Division  between 
Nero  and  his  mother,  290.  The  charges 
against  her  declared  unfounded,  293. 
His  dissolute  amusements,  294.  Conse- 
crates a temple  to  Claudius,  and  obtalna 
a statue  for  his  father  Domltins,  22fi. 
Favourable  characteristicsof  Nero’searly 
government,  297.  Liberality  of  his  finan- 
cial measures.  298.  Proposes  to  abolish 
the  veeiigalia,  300.  Examination  of  what 
this  proposal  really  imports,  361.  Nero’s 
policy  ^ves  satisfaction  to  the  senate, 
304.  No  inquiiy  made  into  the  Irrcgu- 
larlty  of  his  private  life,  805.  The  ‘ Quin- 
quennium Neronis,’  307.  Nero's  passion 
for  Poppssa  Sabina,  310.  Murders  his 
mother,  316.  817.  His  brutal  behaviour 
to  her  corpse,  317.  Attempts  to  justify 
himself  to  the  senate,  318.  Histiinmpbal 
entry  into  Rome,  320.  Gratifies  the 
popalace  with  shows,  821.  Institutes 
the  Juvenalia,  822.  Descends  upon  the 
stage,  823.  Institutes  the  Neronia,  324. 
His  insensibility  to  national  feeling ; 
causes  of  this,  327.  His  temperate  pro- 
ceedings in  cases  of  majesty  and  libel, 
829.  Elevates  Fenius  Rufus  and  Tigel- 
linns,  333.  Puts  Rubellius  Plautus  and 
Comelins  Sulla  to  death,  835-337.  Fur- 
ther development  of  his  cruelty,  337. 
Repudiates  Octavia  and  marries  Poppssa, 
338,  333.  His  prosecution  of  w^thy 
freedmen,34L  Drives  his  chariot  In  the 
Circus  Maximus,  342.  His  presence  at 
Rome  desired  both  by  the  populace  and 
the  senate,  843.  Infamons  debauchery 
publicly  encouraged  by  him,  843.  The 
great  Are  of  Rome  imputed  by  the  popu- 
lace to  Nero  himself,  350.  Nero  the  first 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  at  Rome, 
351,  442  : vlll.  143.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  city,  vi.  334.  Extension  of  Nero’s 
palace,  or  golden  house,  355.  His  exac- 
tions and  confiscations  required  to  defray 
his  expenses,  358.  Discontent  of  the 
nobles,  who  form  a conspiracy,  and  place 
Piso  at  their  head,  363.  Plana  and  names 
of  the  oonspiratots,  364.  Discovery  of 
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the  plot,  and  punishment  of  the  eon- 
splrators,  3U7-309.  Nero's  p«!rfonuanco 
in  the  tlieatre,  :174.  Death  of  Fupiaea, 
a7,’i.  Her  ctiloKy  pronomiecd  by  Nero, 
»7/i.  Who  proserilies  C.  Do--sius  and  L.  I 
Silanus,  il7t>.  Puts  Luciiu  Vetus  and  his 
family  to  death,  ;l7i<.  Destroys  Hetus  ' 
Thrasea  and  ISurea  Soranus,  3(hi,  el  sey.  , 
Ueuerol  reliKious  toleration  in  Ids  reign,  ' 
His  govcmiuent  supported  by  the  , 
voluptuousness  and  cruelty  of  the  age, 
His  figure  and  dress,  vii.  2,  His 
vanity  and  love  of  admiration,  IL  'Vulgar 
ideas  of  mognificenoe ; wants  the  ima- 
ginative power  of  Coins  Ciesar,  Su  His 
disregard  of  decorum,  in  His  supersti- 
tion, IL  HU  favourites  Helius,  Tigclli- 
nus,  Doryphorus,  and  Sporus  despised  ■ 
and  shunned  by  the  u|)per  classes,  L I 
His  impiety  in  bathing  in  the  basin  of  I 
the  Aqua  ilarcia,  L HU  cruelties  capri-  | 
cioiuj,  nut  politic,  like  those  of  Tiberius,  : 
^ Ih  His  proscriptions  of  the  senate,  ■ 
SL  His  visit  to  the  East  in  A.D.  (iiij  ^ 
*i7.  Probubleobjcct  of  hlsvisit, 2in  His 
progrtws  tlirough  Greece  described,  21L 
His  triumplis  at  the  G re-cion  games,  2S, 
Proclaims  the  freedom  of  Aehoia,  'JU. 
Pix)jccts  cutting  through  tlie  istiinius  of 
Corinth,  but  abandons  the  design,  39. 
Political  motive  of  tlie  visit;  jealousy  of 
Corbulo,  dlh  Puts  Corbulo  to  death,  JL 
Shrinks  from  visiting  Athens  and  from 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  ! 
32.  Wliy  the  Ikunans  were  indignant  at 
Ills  acting  and  singing,  ^ Plimders 
(.; recce  of  her  monuments  of  art,  31.  En- 
trusts Itonie  to  the  caro  of  Helius  during 
his  alisence,  33.  His  triumphal  entry 
into  Home,  3li.  Discontent  in  the  pro- 
vinces, 33.  Virginius,  Vindex,  and  Galba, 
Maecr,  and  Ponteius  conspire  against 
him,  38-11.  IIU  vacillating  liumouron 
hearing  of  tlio  conspiracy,  4^  43.  His 
last  hoursaud death.  44,18.  Expectation 
of  hU  return  among  both  Homans  and 
Christians,  311.  Aleasures  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  favourites,  113. 

Nero,  a pretending,  in  Domitian's  reign, 
supported  by  the  Farthians,  vii.  ^ 348. 

Neronia,  games  instituted  by  Nero,  vi.  324. 

Nerva,  M.  Cocceius,  negotiates  terms  of  an 
arrangement  between  Uotavlus  and  An- 
tonins, ill.  243. 

Nerva,  M.  Cocceius,  accompanies  Tiberius 
on  quilting  Home,  v.  33ti.  His  reputation 
as  a lawyer,  38<i.  Vauily  dissuaded  from 
suicide  by  Tiberius,  332  ; viii.  112. 

Nerva,  M.  Cocceius,  son  of  the  preceding, 
conducts  an  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso,  vi.  370.  Hewarded  with  a tri- 
umphal statue,  370. 

Nerva,  M.  Cocceius,  his  life  saved  by  a 
superstition  of  Domitian,  vll.  411, 
Elected  emperor  by  tlio  senate,  viii.  L 
His  origin,  lile,  and  cliorocter,  ^ 4.  Re- 


calls the  exiles,  and  proseentes  the  dela- 
tors, IL  His  clemency,  fi.  His  qualities 
misomstrued,  Hh  His  mcsleratlon  min- 
gled with  timidity,  li.  Conspiracy  of 
CalpiimiUH  Crassus,  S.  Mutiny  of  the 
pru!torlans,  10.  Nerva  gives  way  to  their 
demands,  but  immediately  ulopts  Trajan 
for  his  partner,  1(1,  11.  His  death,  13. 
His  personal  apix-aranoe,  13.  His  wisdom 
in  atlopting  Trajan,  13. 

Nervii,  a Uclgic  trilje,  i,  233.  Join  a con- 
federacy against  the  Homans,  ~281.  Sur- 
prise Ciesar's  camp,  289. 

Nioii-a  besieged  by  the  Ligurians,  L 199. 

Nicumedes,  king  of  Hithynia,  cedes  his 
dumiidoiiB  to  Rome,  iv.  181. 

Nieopolis,  the  Actian,  site  of,  iii.  317,  328. 

Nicopolis,  the  Egyptiiui,  founded,  ut.  3.'.4. 

Nigidius,  the  astrologer,  his  prophecy  re- 
s))ecting  Octavius,  iii.  107. 

Nigrinns,  put  to  death  by  the  senate  for 
conspiring  against  Hadrian,  viii.  196. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  ii.  321,  322.  The  canal 
from  to  the  Red  Sea  repalreil  byPetronlus, 
Iv.  1.^7.  Exploration  of  the  country  900 
miles  above  Syeno  in  tlie  time  of  Nero, 
vii.  26. 

Nislbis  taken  by  Trajan,  viii.  162. 

Nisracs,  amphitheatre  at,  built,  viii.  270. 

Ncrliamis,  commands  a division  of  the 
triumvirs’  forci-s  in  Macedonia,  iii.  221. 

Noricans,  the,  doltmted  by  P.  Silius.iv.  221. 

Normandy,  tribes  of,  subdned  by  the  Ho- 
mans, L 311. 

Noviodimnm  (Nevers), capital  of  the  Sues- 
sioncs,  besieged  and  taken  by  Cmsar,  L 
2fii ; 11.  4S.  Destroyed  by  the  Gauis,  57. 

Novius,  the  qumstor,  his  punishment,  L 
142. 

Numidia  reduced  by  Cscsar  to  the  form  of 
a provlucc,  ii.  .‘167. 

Nymphea,  bath  houses  on  the  margin  of 
tlie  jUban  lake,  viii.  1-26. 

Nympliidius  Sabinna,  prefect  of  the  praeto- 
rians, deserts  Nero,  vii.  43.  Offers  to 
support  Galba,  M,  His  offer  rejected, 
ft4.  H is  attempt  to  seu. ) the  empire,  54. 
Killed  by  the  pnetoriuns,  33. 


^'VBELISK,  the  first,  introduced  Into 
Europe,  iv.  13. 

Obodes,  king  of  the  Nabathsan  Arabs,  iv. 
l.ia.  171. 

Obultroiilus,  his  pretensions  to  the  empire, 
vii.  33, 

Octavia,  own  sister  of  Octavius,  and  wife 
(1)  of  Marccllus  and  (2)  of  M.  Antonins, 
ilu  246.  Her  virtues.  -248.  Her  son,  M. 
Marccllus,  •2,'i2.  Winters  with  Antonins 
at  Athens  (a. u. 713-716), 234.  Leftwith 
her  brother  by  Antonlus  as  a pledge  of 
amity,  263.  Brings  men  and  money  to 
Antonius,  but  is  commanded  to  remain 
at  Atliens,  291.  Hcturiis  to  Homo,  29-2. 
Her  reception  there,  292.  Takes  charge 
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of  her  own  and  Fulvia’s  children  by  An- 
toiiiua,  ‘JllJ.  Divomnl  by  Aiituidus,  310, 
81il.  Respect  paid  by  Augustus  to  her, 
IV.  137  Her  son  Marcelliis  married  to 
Julia,  her  yomigcr  daiiglitcr  Marcella  to 
Agrippa,  1 H-',.  Regard  eiitertaiiied  by 
the  Romans  for  her,  1H(1.  Virgil’s  lines 
oil  the  death  of  her  son  MareeUiis  recited 
to  her,  1!>J.  Her  death.  ‘-M7.  Extraordi- 
nary honours  paid  to  her  memory,  347. 
Her  elder  daughter  Marcella  married  to 
Julius  Antonius,  iii.  344  note;  iv,  195. 
947  note. 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messa- 
lina,  prevented  from  seeing  her  father, 
Vi.  173.  Betrothed  to  Nero,  I7S.  ISH. 
Married  to  him,  194.  Her  fall,  banish- 
ment, and  death,  vi.  :hil-Hll. 

' Octavius,  C.  &‘e  Augustus. 

Octavius,  serves  under  Crassns  in  the  war 
against  the  Farthians,  ii.  91L  Commands 
a Pompeian  fleet,  ii.  3ii9.  Cuts  off  Ga- 
binin.s's  supplies,  Coni;ieUed  to 

sail  for  Airiea, 

Octoilurus.  capital  of  the  Veragrl,  L 303. 
Occupicil  by  S.  Galbn,  3U4. 

fKnomaus.  oncof  the  leiuiersof  the  revolted 
gladiators,  L 33.  note. 

Oligarchy  of  Rome.  Stt  Patricians. 

Olympieum,  the.  at  Athens,  comideted  by 
ilailrian,  viii.  219.  220. 

Ombi  and  Tcntyra,  the  bloody  quarrel  of, 
vlii.  2.19. 

Opimius,  the  consul,  defeats  the  Ligurians, 
L2iKl. 

Oppius,  C.,  a friend  of  Coisar’s,  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  419. 

Oratory,  character  of  Roman,  iii.  IL 

Orbis  pictus,  or  map  of  the  world,  of  Ag- 
rippn,  iv.  ^ 4ul. 

Orcini,  or  Charonitai,  origin  of  the  name, 
iii.  as. 

Orestilla,  wife  of  Cn.  Piso,  divorced,  es- 
poused, and  lejHidiated  by  Caius  Coa<ar, 
vi.  afi- 

Orgetorix,  a chieftain  of  the  Helvctii,  his 
ambition,  L 24S.  Kis  intrigues  and 
sudilen  death , 249.  2.50. 

Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  complains  of  the 
invasion  of  Crassus,  ii.  LL  Attacks 
Artabiirxts,  king  of  Armenia,  IS.  The 
head  and  hand  of  Crassus  sent  to  him  by 
his  general  Surenas,  25.  Comes  to 
terms  with  Artahazes,  2S.  Tlirows  the 
Roman  ambassador  Hirrus  into  chains, 
299.  Invades  Syria,  iii.  2.’i.5.  Abdicates 
and  is  murderisl  by  his  son  I’hraates.2k7. 

Osismii,  the,  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Romans,  L 297.  Join  a maritime  con- 
federacy against  the  Romans,  ,'Ui7. 

Ostia,  harbour  of,  insulusl  by  the  Cilieian 
pirates,  L 3C  no/r.  The  new  haven  of 
Claudius,  vi.  1 2.k. 

Ostorius  Hcapula,  his  campaigns  In  Britain, 
vi.  23.')-  el  tei/.  Founils  the  colony  of 
Camuluduuum,  237.  Defeats  Coractocus, 


242.  Hlsdeath,  24B.  His  son  destroyed 
by  Nero,  .3S1. 

Otho,  Salvias,  companion  of  Nero's  yonth, 
vi.  280.  Husband  of  Puppiea,  310. 
Governs  Lusitania  ten  years,  310  : vii. 
&L  Declares  for  Galha,  A2.  Moitifictl 
by  Galba's  adopting  llso,  ho  aspires  to 
the  empire,  04-  Tampers  with  the  sol- 
diers, 05.  Goes  to  the  pnetorian  camp, 
08.  Prociaimed  emperor  by  the  guards, 
and  leads  them  to  the  Forum,  70-72, 
Galba  assassinated,  12.  Otho  bailed  as 
Otho-Nero  by  the  populacie,  II.  Threat- 
ened with  a rival  in  Vitellius,  18.  VI- 
telliiia  marches  southwanl  to  contest  the 
empire,  H^ef  seq.  Otho  offers  terms,  but 
prepares  for  war,  81.  His  government 
conciliatory  to  tlie  .“cnate  ami  the  pro- 
vinces, 82.  The  senate  suspected  of 
treachery  to  him,  2!L  He  meets  his 
danger  manfully  and  ably.  22.  Distrusts 
his  oIBcers,  28.  Throws  off  his  dissolute 
habits  and  nmrehes  at  the  heail  of  his 
troops,  21-  Operations  of  hi.s  fleet  on 
the  Ligurian  coast,  25.  At  Placentia 
and  Bedriacum,  211.  Defeated  at  Beiiri- 
acum,  22.  Declines  to  renew  the  contest, 
and  stabs  himself,  lou.  1112.  Motives  for 
his  suicide,  102. 

Ovid,  banishment  of,  iv.  330.  Speculations 
on  its  cause,  3.30.  3,33.  Cliaracter  of  liis 
poetry,  331.  An  imitalorof  Parthenius, 
v.  124.  Survey  of  his  poems,  1 24,  1 28. 
Snffered  to  iangulsli  in  exile  by  Tibe- 
rius,  V.  1.34-  His  death,  1 28.  Compared 
with  Statius,  viii.  fiL 

Oxybii,  a Ligurian  tril>e,  marked  out  for 
Roman  veugoanoe,  L 20Q. 


PAC0NIU8  AGRIPPINTJS  charged  by 
Nero  with  dereliction  of  his  senatoriid 
duties,  vi.  392.  His  punishment,  393. 
Paoonis,  L,  king  of  Parthia,  marries  a 
daughter  of  Artahazes,  ii.  28.  Defeated 
by  Cassius,  il.  28.  Invades  Syria,  iii. 
2,55.  Slain,  2,~ifi. 

Pacorus  11.,  king  of  Parthia,  his  inter- 
ference with  Armenia,  viii.  1 5.3.  Forms 
relations  with  Decebalus,  1.34.  His 
death,  1.34. 

Pwmaiii,  a Belgic  tribe,  L 23,3.  Join  the 
confederacy  formed  against  the  Romans, 
981- 

Pmuins  Postnmns,  commander  of  the  2nd 
legion  in  Britain,  his  cowardice,  vi.  ‘2.3.3. 
Commits  suicide,  2,33. 

Pmtus,  Coeennius,  entrusted  with  thC  com- 
mand in  Capfiadocia  and  Gakatia,  iv.  IWH. 
Two  of  hie  three  legions  taken  by  Vo- 
logcses,  king  of  Parthia,  338.  Recalled 
by  the  cmjicror,  S3I1. 

P®tns  Thrasea.  See  Thrasea. 

Palaces  of  the  emperors,  their  vast  extent, 
viii.  121.  The  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
vi.  855 ; vU.  27^  2^  vUi.  12L  Tho 
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floating  palace  on  the  lake  of  Nemi, 

liB. 

Palatine  Hill,  regarded  by  the  Romans  ns 
the  cradle  of  the  city,  X L Contrast 
between  It  and  the  Aventinc  as  sites  for 
a city,  i Demolition  of  Cicero's  house 
on  the,  H‘20.  Temple  of  Apollo  built  by 
Augustus  on  the,  iv.  liL  Description  of 
It.  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  v.  iL 

Palestine,  kingdom  of,  conferred  upon 
Herod,  iii.  Impoverished  by  its 

coniiuerors,  Ibl.'l.  Peculiarity  of  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  .3i>3.  Its  liability  to 
invasion,  from  its  configuration,  3M. 
Progress  and  extent  of  the  Hellenic  ele- 
ment among  its  pqpulation,  3)i~.  An- 
tagonism of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddncccs, 
■111.  The  Pharlst'cs  the  popular  party, 
373.  Division  of  Palestine  between  the 
sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  v.  417.  Revolt 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  vlii.  1C4,  17'2.  Palestine  placed 
un  ler  the  control  of  Martius  Turbo,  121- 

Palfiirins  Sura,  struck  by  Vespasian  from 
the  senatorial  roll,  and  turns  Stoic  and 
sycophant  under  Domitian,  vii.  .3S7. 

Pallas,  freedman  of  Claudius,  vi.  142.  His 
wealth,  14.3.  Extravagantly  flattered  by 
L.  Vitellius,  Ififi.  Takes  part  against 
Messalina,  1^  Supports  A^pplna,  UL 
B<xx>mes  the  paramour  of  A^ppina, 
1X4.  His  pretended  vigour  and  its  re- 
ward, 192.  Protects  his  brother  Felix 
against  the  Jews,  192.  His  intrigue 
with  Agrippina,  IM  ; vi.  275.  Becomes 
obnoxious  to  Nero,  278.  And  is  dis- 
graced, •ift.'i.  Acquitted,  294.  Put  to 
death  by  Nero,  341. 

Palma,  Cornelius,  governor  of  Syria,  his 
conquests  in  Arabia,  viil.  42.  Sentenced 
to  death  by  the  senate  for  intriguing 
against  Hadrian,  196. 

Pandatcria,  Julia,  banished  by  Augustus 
to,  Iv.  ‘279. 

Paitdion,  an  Indian  king,  sends  an  em- 
bassy to  Augu.stus,  iv.  177. 

Fannonians,  the,  defeated  by  Octavius,  iii. 
31)1 . By  P.  SiliuB,  iv,  221.  And  by 

Agrippa,  228.  liesumc  arms,  233.  Ti- 
berius sent  against  them,  233.  Subju- 
gated by  Tiberius,  2.82.  Fresh  revolt  of, 
in  A.n.  317.  Defeated  by  Csecina,  318. 
Finally  subjugated  by  Tiberius,  327. 
Discontent  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia, 
T.  142.  Drusus  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny, 
142.  Number  of  legions  stationed  in 
Pannonia  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  278. 

Pan<a,  Vlbiiis,  a friend  of  Cresar,  his  Epi- 
curean tenets,  IL  421.  Designated  con- 
sul for  A.n.  711.  436  : iii.  m.  His  in- 
dolence, 187.  Joins  hLs  colleague  llirtiiis 
in  the  Cisalpine,  l£L  Unites  with  Hlr- 
tius  and  Octavius  to  relieve  Decimus  in 
Uutina,  168.  Mortally  wounded  at  Fo- 
rum Gallorum,  172.  His  death  at  Bo- 
nonia,  ISiL 


' Pantheon,  building  of  tho.  Hi.  421.  Re- 
stored by  Domitian,  vll.  378. 

Pantomimes  of  the  Romans,  v.  fifl. 

Paper  imported  into  Home  from  Eg.vpt, 
iv.  39.3.  Manufacture  of,  at  Rome.  394. 

Papirius,  a knight,  killed  by  Clodius,  L 
342. 

Fapius,  the  tribune,  his  law  dr  pertffrinit, 

1.  mo. 

Ponetoninm  shuts  its  gates  against  Anto- 
nins, iii.  332. 

Parental  authority  among  the  Romans,  iii. 

2& 

Paris,  the  mime,  put  to  death  by  Domitian 
fur  his  intrigue  with  Domitia,  vii.  366. 

Parks  and  gaidens  of  the  Romans,  v.  gti. 

Forthamasiris,  son  of  Paooms,  king  of 
Porthia,  proposed  by  Choeroes  as  a can- 
didate for  the  Armenian  crown,  viii.  1 88. 
Lays  his  diadem  at  Trajan's  feet ; his 
dignified  conduct  in  return  for  indignities 
offered  him,  and  troacherons  slaughter 
187,  IfiD- 

Farthamaspates,  placed  by  Trajan  on  tho 
throne  of  Parthia,  viil.  164.  Crowned 
by  Trajan  at  Ctesiphon,  164. 

Partbia,  rise  of  the  monarchy  of,  li.  L 
Ariuices,  2-  The  Parthian  court  at  Se- 
leucia,  2,  Parthian  soldiers  and  their 
equipment,  4 note.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Arsaciilio  obnoxious  to  its  Persian  sub- 
jects, 2,  Invasion  of  Parthia  by  Crassus, 
9.  Preparations  of  the  Parthians,  14. 
Their  stratagem  to  mislead  the  enemy, 
16,  Their  general  Surenas,  1^  IL  En- 
gage the  Romans.  20.  Compel  the  Ho- 
mans to  retreat,  2L  Entice  Crassus  and 
his  staff  into  a conference,  and  mnrder 
them,  24.  Amuse  their  subjects  with  the 
spectacle  of  a mock  triumph,  28,  Threat- 
en an  irruption  into  Roman  territory, 
9L  Cicero  marches  against  them,  ilL 
Their  aggressions  checked  by  Cassias,  93. 
Declaration  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  that 
Parthia  can  only  be  conquered  by  a king. 
444.  Expedition  of  Ventidius  in  Parthia, 
iii.  2.84.  '2.86.  Adventures  of  Q.  Labienus, 
in  Parthia,  258.  Preparations  of  Anto- 
nins for  war  with  Orodes,  2.84.  Invasion 
of  the  Parthians  in  Syria,  286.  Defeated 
with  the  loss  of  their  generals,  2.86.  First 
campaign  of  Antonius  against  them.  2.«7. 
His  disastrous  retreat.  289.  The  allianco 
of  the  king  of  Parthia  courted  by  Anto- 
nius, 308.  Parthian  affairs  settled  by 
Octavius,  354 : iv.  172.  Condition  of 
Parthia  at  the  begrinning  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  17'2.  WTio  compels  the  resto- 
ration of  the  standards  of  Crassus,  17:i. 
Political  characteristics  of  the  Parthians, 
371.  State  of  Parthia  in  A.D.  17,  v.  178. 
The  ascendancy  of  Rome  in  the  East 
acknowledged  by  Parthia,  vi.  160.  In- 
terference of  Parthia  with  Armenia,  viii. 
183.  This  interference  resisted  by  Tra- 
jan, 164.  Internal  dissensions  in  Parthia, 
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which  hi  invaded  by  Tmjan,  162.  The 
Partbiana  sabdiiod  by  Trajan,  1B3.  Who 
consenta  to  rcatore  the  kin^om  to  a 
nominal  aOTereifrnty,  164.  VUited  by 
Hadrian,  who  arranges  terms  of  peace 
and  mutual  forbearance,  213.  Victories 
of  Avidius  Cassius  over  the  Farthians, 
221L 

Parthian  games  instituted  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  yiii.  191. 

ParthoniiiB  of  Kictea,  brought  captive  to 
Rome  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  y. 
124.  Qallas  and  Virgil  among  his  dis- 
ciples: Imitated  by  Ovid  and  admired 
by  Tiberius,  124. 

Passienus,  his  remark  on  Caligula,  v.  398. 

Patemus,  lieutenant  of  M.  Aundius,  his 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  viii.  846. 

Patiscus,  joins  the  conspirators  after  Cse- 
sar’s  murder,  iii.  ii. 

Patria  earere,  what  the  Romans  meant  by, 

V.  aaL 

Patricians  and  plebeians,  struggle  between 
the,  i.  fi.  The  contest  transferred  to  the 
richer  and  poorer  classes,  iL  TlieLicinian 
rogations  and  the  agrarian  laws  of  the 
Gracchi,  IIL  Triumph  of  the  popular 
party,  14.  Reaction  in  favour  of  the 
oligarchy  under  Sulla,  lii.  Corruption 
of  the  provincial  governors,  iL  Moral 
superiority  of  the  knights  to  the  senators, 
42.  Position  and  policy  of  the  senatorial 
party  upon  the  death  of  Sulla,  49.  Compo- 
sition of  the  oligarchy,  fiL  Origin  of  the 
patricians,  and  their  division  into  fami- 
lies, 9L  Nature  of  the  education  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  hi  note.  In  what  nobility 
properly  consisted,  ii2.  The  number  of 
tile  senate  fixed  by  Sulla  at  600,  fiS,  The 
great  offices  of  state  shared  by  only  a 
few  houses,  S4.  Character  of  the  prin- 
cipal oligarcliical  leaders,  hh.  Character 
of  the  nobles  as  a class,  7L  Their  osten- 
tation coupled  with  want  of  relinement, 
14.  Ferocity  of  the  younger  nobility,  IS. 
The  command  of  the  national  armies  re- 
tained by  the  nobles,  19.  Growth  of  the 
strength  of  the  popular  party,  atid  fears 
and  dangers  of  the  patricians,  HL  In- 
dignation of  the  nobles  at  the  restoration 
of  the  trophies  of  Marius,  99.  Their 
retaliation,  99.  Weapons  of  the  popular 
party  in  Catsar’s  hands,  IDO,  104,  108. 
Destruction  of  the  civil  influence  of  the 
nobles,  109.  Who  seek  to  implicate 
Ciesar  and  Crassus  in  a charge  of  con- 
spiracy, UlL  Failure  of  the  attempt, 
116.  Violence  of  the  nobles  and  discon- 
tent of  the  people,  121.  Their  extrava- 
gance and  profuseness,  124.  Their  pre- 
parations a^nst  the  designs  imputed 
to  Pompeiiis,  138.  Harassed  by  Ce»ar 
and  Metellus  Nepos,  139.  Triumph  of 
the  nobles  in  the  Forum,  141.  Caesar 
insulted  by  the  nobles,  who  are  compelled 
to  make  reparation,  141.  Attempts  of 


the  patricians  to  turn  the  profanity  of 
Clodius  to  political  account,  146,  147. 
Failure  of  their  proceedings  against  Clo- 
dius,  141.  Their  violent  contest  with 
Ctesar,  174.  Ctesar's  agrarian  bill  forced 
upon  them,  114.  Their  ingratitwie  to 
t^  AUobroges,  217.  Competition  of  the 
nobles  in  the  commission  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Kg}-ptian  affairs,  332.  The 
nobles  abandoned  by  Cicero,  8.17.  Their 
power  as  a class  overawed  by  the  enor- 
muns  resources  of  individuals  in  the 
state,  :i8.i.  Their  seltishneas  and  blind- 
ness in  the  crisis  of  their  fate,  ii.  32. 
The  alliance  of  the  oligarchy  courted  by 
the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius,  82.  Dissatis- 
faction of  the  nobles  at  the  Inaction  of 
Pompeius,  119.  Prepare  to  oppose  Cie- 
sar's  measures  by  force,  123.  Their 
forces,  1 2.3-1 2.1.  Assign  the  provinces  to 
the  leaders  of  the  senate,  126.  Their 
indignation  at  the  abandonment  of  Italy 
by  Pompeius,  154.  Their  muster  in 
Pompeius's  comp,  242.  Their  arrogance, 
intrigue,  and  mutual  jealousies,  281.28:1. 
Their  dissatisfaction  with  Cicero,  2tM. 
Moke  their  submDsion  to  Ctesar.  337. 
Their  adnlation  of  him,  412.  Decision 
of  the  senate  reepecting  his  murderers, 
iii.  12<  The  nobles  reassured  by  the  mo- 
deration of  Antonius,  99.  Conservation 
of  the  patrician  caste,  iv.  tfl.  The  prin- 
ciple of  adoption,  68.  Increase  of  the 
patrician  houses  at  the  commencement 
of  the  empire,  69.  Religious  functions 
of  patrician  houses,  IQ.  The  mansions 
of  the  nobles  in  Rome  described,  41. 
Sketch  of  a Roman  noble’s  mode  of  pass- 
ing a day,  18.  His  business  of  the 
morning,  19.  His  midday  siesta,  flih 
His  afternoon:  the  field  of  Mars,  8L 
His  evening : the  supper,  82.  Horace 
employed  by  Augus-tus  to  recommend 
moderation  and  contentment  to  the  rest- 
less nobles,  118.  Tbcir  licentionsneas  as 
a class,  V.  377.  Spite  of  the  emperor 
Caius  a^nst  their  insignia,  vi.  69.  His 
bantering  humour  and  syst^atic  perse- 
cution of  them,  12.  State  of  patrician 
education  in  the  2nd  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  266.  Vicious  moral  train- 
ing of  the  young  nobles,  270.  Growing 
discontent  of  the  class  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Nero,  362.  Impovei^h- 
ment  of  the  old  families  at  the  time  of 
the  Clandian  Csesars,  vU.  IL  Bnt 
general  wealth  of  the  upper  classes,  IL 
Trajan’s  measures  for  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  senate,  vill.  fiiL  Examples 
of  the  habits  of  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent among  the  nobles,  ll.s.  Magni- 
ficence of  their  dwellings,  120.  Review 
of  the  position  of  tlie  nobles  in  the  age 
of  the  I^avians,  299  tt  leq. 

Paul,  St., special  applicability  of  bis  teach- 
ing to  the  Jews  and  proeelytes  at  Rome, 
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vi.  43fi.  His  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
tratlition  of  his  intercourse  with  Burrhus 
or  Seneca,  437.  4.i!i.  His  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  4:11).  Set  at  liberty,  44'-'. 
Story  of  his  return  to,  and  deoupitation 
at,  Rome,  44!>. 

Paiillinus,  Suetonius,  hia  conquests  in 
Britain,  vi,  2o(l.  et  uq.  Removed  from 
his  command,  'ifiil. 

Paulus  Julius,  put  to  death  for  insnbordi- 
nation,  vii,  13<i. 

Paulus,  L.  ,£milias,  elected  consul,  ii,  9fl. 
Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  iii.  11)7. 

Paulus,  L,  .Emilius,  ftrand-nephew  of 
Lepidus,  marries  Julia  grand-<laughter 
of  A ugustus,  iv,  lUH.  Bauishment  of  bis 
wife,  H29. 

Paa  Romans,  or  idea  of  universal  peace,  Iv, 
425.  Trooiw  and  fortifications  by  which 
this  peace  was  seciirol,  428.  ,Wor  of 
opinion  silently  generated  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  Roman  fieace,  427. 

Pearls  of  the  const  of  Britain,  L 412. 

Pedius,  Q,,  a triumph  granted  to,  if.  427. 
Elected  consul  with  Octavius,  iii.  IS!). 
Koticc  of  him,  ISU.  Proposes  a hill  for 
the  condemnation  of  Ciesar's  munlepTs, 
lllO.  Pniposcs  the  restoration  to  favour 
of  Antonins  and  Lepidus,  l!)l . Allays 
the  fears  of  the  citirens,  198.  Dies  sud- 
denly, 199. 

Pedo  Albinorsnns.  his  poem  on  Drusus's 
expedition  into  Germany,  iv,  note. 

Pedo,  consul,  lost  in  the  earthquake  at 
-Antioch,  riii,  1 .Id. 

Pegasus,  prefect  of  the  city  under  Domi- 
tian,  vii.  3118. 

Pella,  L.,  his  profligate  corruption,  ill.  228. 

Peluslum  taken  by  Mitliridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  li.  321  ■ 

Penen  reduced  by  Vespasian,  vll.  211. 

Pergamus,  exactions  of  Antonius  in,  iii. 
23.7. 

Periplus  of  the  Euxine  and  Erythrsean 
seas,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  viii.  288. 

Perperua,  compelled  by  Ids  soldiers  to  taka 
them  over  to  Sertorius,  L 2lL  Assas- 
sinates Sertorius,  and  takes  command  of 
the  revolted  Ilxrians,  Defeated  by 
Cn.  Ponqieius,  and  put  to  death,  29. 

Persia,  reign  of  the  Arsacida;  in,  ii.  fi. 

Persius,  Aldus,  puiiil  of  the  stoic  t'ornutus, 
his  life  and  writings,  vi.  480-462,  Com- 
pared with  Juvenal,  J.'iB. 

Peruaia.  L.  Antonius,  besieged  by  Octavius 
in.  iii.  242.  Famine  in,  242.  Capitu- 
lates, 24.3.  Destroyed  by  fire,  243. 

Pestilence  spnwl  by  an  army  on  its  way 
fpim  the  East,  viii.  332.  Its  disastrous 
elVects  on  the  empire,  .'Vifl. 

Petra,  Pomis'ius  blockaded  within  bis 
lines  by  Cotsor  at,  ii.  280.  Operations 
before,  274. 

Petra,  the  rock-hewn  city,  chief  emporium 
of  the  eastern  trailo  with  Rome,  iv.  1,’il. 
Acquired  by  the  Romans,  viii.  48. 
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Petreioa,  U.,  defeats  and  destroys  CatiUns 
' and  his  army,  L 129.  Opjioses  the  arrest 
of  M.  Cato,  17,3.  Legaius  of  Pompeius 
[ in  Spain,  ii.  176.  His  campaign  and 

I ferocity,  177,  202.  Joins  the  defeated 

I Pompeians  at  Patiro,  344.  Defeats 
Cuisar  in  Numidia,  SfliL  Slain  by  Juba, 
,38.3. 

Petronins  Arbiter,  authorship  of  the  ‘ Sa- 
tiricon’  of,  vi.  .38,'i. 

Petronina,  C.,  prefi-ct  of  Egypt,  his  im- 
provements in  the  province,  iv.  I -38. 
Which  he  defends  from  an  attack  of  the 
Ethiopians,  1.38. 

Petronins,  C.,  governor  of  Bithynia,  pro- 
scribed, vi.  382.  His  character  and 
death,  ,383. 

Petronius,  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  or- 
dered to  put  up  a statue  of  Caius  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  vi.  4^  52, 

Petronius  Turpilianus,  his  prefecture  in 
Britain,  vii.  321. 

Phsedrus,  the  fabulist,  supposed  to  have 
been  a freedman  of  Tiberius,  v.  410.  His 
writings  unnoticed  for  four  centuries, 
410. 

Phagita,  Cornelius,  seizes  Caesar,  L 88 
note. 

I’haon,  freodman  of  Nero,  vil.-4fi. 

Pharasmanes,  king  of  theiUaui,  Hadrian’s 
treatment  of,  vii.  477. 

Pharisees,  their  tenacity  of  the  Igiw  and 
natiunal  ideas,  ill.  371.  Their  anta- 
gonism with  the  Sadduoces,  .371.  But 
the  Sadducees  the  popular  party  in  Pa- 
lestine, 37,3. 

Phamaces  of  Pontus,  revolts  afpiinst  his 
fattier  Mithridates,  L 13.'i.  His  treason 
rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Bos- 
porus, 136.  Attempts  to  recover  hia 
father’s  empire,  ii.  32,3.  Defeats  Ciesar's 
lieutenant  Calvinus,  .324.  But  defeated 
by  Ciesar  at  Zela,  332.  His  death,  332. 

Pharos,  the  island  of,  the  key  of  Egypt  by 
sea,  ii.  317.  Occupied  by  Ciesar,  817, 
■321  ■ 

Pharsalia,  position  of  the  armies  of  Ca°sar 
and  Pompeius  in  the  plain  of,  li.  28iL 
Defeat  of  Pompeius  at,  293.  ‘ Pharsalia,* 
the,  of  Lucan,  vi.  472  ; viii.  72. 

Phihidelphus,  king  of  Paphlaeonla.  an 
Antonian,  goes  over  to  the  Octsvians, 
iii.  319. 

FhUagnis,  the  sophist,  professor  at  Athens, 
viii.  224. 

Philippic  orations,  the,  of  Cicero,  analyzed, 
in.  136-173. 

Philippi,  bat  le  of.  iii.  221, 230. 

Philippus,  JLiri'ius,  his  flsh-|)Oiids,  L 77. 
Elected  oorisul,  3.32.  Goes  into  monrr,- 
ing  and  refuses  to  perform  his  duties, 
361.  Husband  of  Atia,  and  stop-father 
of  Octavius,  ii.  438 : iii.  104,  106.  ,S"  t 
bv  the  senate  to  treat  with  Antonius, 
1A6. 

Philippus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  married 
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to  Ills  nlpcc  Herodias,  vl.  fi.  fliTiudiatcd 
by  his  wife,  (u 

Philo  Judnnis,  his  mission  to  Cnins  Cmsiir, 
vl.  Hi,  His  account  of  the  Interview 
with  the  emperor  In  the  gardens  of 
Mmcenas, 

Philogunus,  betrays  Cicero  to  his  assassins, 

111.  -MT. 

Philopator,  king  of  Cilicia,  dethroned  by 
Angnstus,  iv,  UiH. 

Philosophy  and  philosophers ; alliance  of 
philosophers  at  Rome,  with  religion  and 
government,  vl.  4l~2.  Attitude  of  oppo- 
sition to  government  first  assumed  by 
the  Stoics  under  the  empire.  4H. 
neca's  political  and  moral  teaching,  458. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  460.  No 
polltioal  philosophy  in  the  writings  of 
Perslus,  462.  Lucan’s  ‘ Pharsalla,’  463. 
His  views  of  philosophy.  468.  Measures 
of  Vespasian  against  the  philosophers, 

vii.  27H.  Ilelvldius  Priscus  the  only 
martyr  to  philosophy,  280-  Domitian's 
edicts  against  the  philosophers,  867.  406. 
Mutual  approximation  of  the  sects  of 
philosophy  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  viil. 
loti.  The  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  106. 
Character  of  the  professorial  system 
established  at  the  University  of  Athens, 
222-224. 

Fbilostratns,  his  life  of  Apollonius  un- 
worthy of  credit,  viii.  228. 

Phoenicia,  its  submission  to  Pompelus,  L 
136. 

Phraates,  becomes  king  of  Parthia,  ili.  287. 
Overthrown  by  Tiridates,  and  has  an 
asylum  granted  him  by  Octavius,  8.04. 

Phyllis.  Domitian's  nurse,  her  hdelity  to 
his  remains,  viii.  S, 

Pialia,  establishment  of  the  festival  of  the, 

viii.  2S2  note, 

Pictones,  a Gallic  tribe,  L 222.  Revolt  of 
the,  put  down,  li.  IL 

Pilatus,  Pontius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  his  , 
government,  recall,  and  banishment,  v. 
418,  420. 

Pinarins  refuses  to  admit  Antonins  Into 
PaTEetonium,  Hi.  832.  Hands  over  his 
command  to  Cornelius  Callus,  Siiji. 

Pincian  Hill,  the,  described,  v.  42. 

Pindarns,  freedman  of  CasMus,  whom  he 
kills,  lii.  m 

Pinnes,  the  Illyrian  chief,  his  revolt,  Iv. 
818.  Slain  by  his  colleague  Bito,  327. 

Pirates,  Cilician,  origin  of  the,  L 82. 
Causes  of  their  prosperity,  24.  Reduced 
by  Pompeius,  36. 

Pirust®,  the,  of  the  Tyrol,  L 412. 

Pisidia,  given  by  Antonius  to  Amyutas, 
iU.2i)4. 

Piso,  C.  Calpumius,  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  C®sar,  L 107.  Implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Catilina,  110.  His 
dt«th.  111. 

Piso,  L.  Calpnrnius,  his  daughter  married 
to  C«esar,  i.  178.  Elected  consol,  122. 


His  treatment  of  Cicero,  186.  Clodins 
assigns  him  the  provincos  of  Mocetlonia 
and  .Achaia,  324-  Taki-s  part  with  Clo- 
dius  against  Pompelus.  342.  His  recall 
obtained  by  Cicero,  360.  Demands  a 
public  funeral  for  Ca-ear,  iii.  12.  Chief 
mourner,  82.  His  furious  invective 
against  Antonins  in  the  senate,  132. 
Sent  by  the  senate  to  treat  with  Anto- 
nins, 1.56. 

Piso,  Cn.  Calpumius,  appointed  by  Tllie- 
rius  governor  of  Syria,  v.  189.  His 
pride,  insolence  to  Geroiniiicus,  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  soldiers,  189-191,  Under- 
takes the  cause  of  the  Parthian  iiriiice 
Vonones,  192.  Overrides  the  regulations 
of  Germanicus,  and  prepares  to  quit  his 
province,  194.  Suspected  of  having  poi- 
soned Germanicus,  198.  His  indecent 
exultation  at  the  death  of  Gemiaiucus, 

199.  Claims  the  government  of  Syria, 

200.  His  violent  mcasnres,  200.  Com- 
pelled by  the  friends  of  Germanicus  to 
return  to  Rome,  201.  A]>peals  to  Tibe- 
rius, 206.  His  deliberate  journey  to 
Italy,  207.  His  trial  and  defence,  208. 
Deserted  by  his  wife  Plancina,  he  com- 
mits suicide,  214.  Rumour  that  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Tiberius  unfairly  coun- 
tenanced by  Tacitus,  215.  The  sentence 
of  the  senate  upon  him  mitigated  by 
Tiberius,  216.  Execution  of  his  wife, 
822. 

Pi.so,  Cn.  Calpumius,  his  wife  Orcstilla 
token  from  him  by  the  emperor  Caius, 
vl.  26.  Ro.tored  to  favour  by  Claudius 
and  raised  to  the  consulship.  363.  Heads 
a conspiracy  against  Nero,  36.3. 

P1.SO  Galeriaons,  sou  of  tlie  last,  put  to 
death  by  Mucianus,  vll.  14,5. 

Piso  Liciniaims,  chosen  by  Galba  as  his 
collcngne  in  the  empire,  vii.  62.  Pre- 
sented by  Galba  to  the  soldiers,  62.  The 
adoption  accepted  with  satisfaction  by 
the  senate,  62.  Murdered  by  Otho,  13. 

Piso,  L.,  cousin  of  the  lost,  put  to  death, 
vii.  146. 

Piso,  L.,  extinguishes  an  insurrection  In 
Thrace  and  Mresia,  iv.  2.A3.  Defends 
Cn.  Piso  charged  with  murder,  v.  210. 
Prefect  of  the  city  ajid  chief  pontiff,  his 
character,  891. 

Piso,  Pupius,  consul,  his  behaviour  In  the 
affair  of  Clo  Uus,  L 147. 

Placentia,  dcst-royed  by  the  Gauls  under 
Haniilcar,  i,  197.  Mutiny  of  Coesar’s 
soldiers  at,  ii.  234.  Held  for  Otlio,  vii. 
26.  Unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  VI- 
tcllians,  96. 

Placidius,  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  repulsed 
at  Jotapata,  vii.  20.4. 

Planasla,  Agrippa  Postumus  banished  to, 
iv.  82.5. 

Plancina,  daughter  of  Munatins  Plancns, 
wife  of  Cn.  IM.so,  v.  189.  Her  friendsidp 
with  Livia  Angnsta,  122,  The  rival  of 
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Agrippina,  189.  Her  arrog^t  conduct 
in  Syria,  181.  Included  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  her  husband  of  having  poisoned 
Germanicus,  198.  Separates  her  cause 
from  his,  ‘214.  Protected  by  Livia,  2ifi. 
But  at  last  condemned  by  Tiberius,  390. 

Plancus,  Munatius,  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice,  ii.  79.  Nominated  consul  by 
Caesar,  436.  Commands  in  Further  Gaul, 
ill.  160,157,162.  Crosses  the  Rhone,  but 
ebrinks  from  attacking  Antonius,  18L 
Joined  by  Decimus  Brutus,  182.  Goes 
over  to  the  triumvirs,  182.  Appointed 
consul,  triumphs,  and  demands  the  pro- 
scription of  his  brother,  iilL  Fails  to 
relieve  L.  Antonius  in  Perusia,  242. 
Flees  with  Fulvia  to  Athens,  244.  In 
Syria,  270.  Death  of  ftixtus  Pompeius 
ascribed  to  him,  270.  His  bulTooneries 
in  Alexandria,  296.  Deserts  Antonius, 
and  divulges  his  wUl,  810.  Founds 
Lugdunum,  iv.  129. 

Plautia  Urgulanilla,  married  to  Claudius, 
vl.  136.  Repudiated  for  adultery,  136. 

Plautius  Rufus,  his  seditious  placards  pasted 
about  Rome,  iv.  322. 

Plautius  Sylvanus,  Tiberius’s  treatment  of, 
V.  323. 

PlelJelans  and  patricians,  struggle  between 
the,  L6.  Triumph  of  the  popular  party, 
14.  Reaction  in  favour  of  the  oligarchy 

' under  Sulla,  16, 49. 

Plcnnius,  takes  command  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Pompeians  in  Lilybeeum,  iii.  267. 
Gains  over  Lepidus  and  his  legions, 
267. 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  extraordinary  literary 
activity,  vi.  410.  His  death  from  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  vii.  304.310.  Pliny 
considered  as  a natural  philosopher,  viii. 
26.  Account  of  him,  and  of  his  mode  of 
life,  as  given  by  his  nephew,  116-117. 

Pliny  the  younger,  his  description  of  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  vii.  309-314. 
Patronized  by  Domitian,  394.  His  con- 
sulship, 394.  His  attack  on  Certus,  viii. 
7.  His  ‘ Panegyric  on  Trajan,’  25,  308. 
Account  of  him,  his  friends,  and  corre- 
spondents, 102, 117.  His  mode  of  life, 
119.  His  Laurentine  and  Tuscan  villas 
described,  121.123.  His  letter  to  Trajan 
respecting  his  proceedings  against  the 
Christians,  144.  His  testimony  to  their 
virtues,  147,  308. 

Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan,  her  magnanimity, 
viii.  2L  Favours  Hadrian.  186.  Inter- 
cedes with  Trajan  for  the  adoption  of 
Hadrian  as  his  successor,  189.  Her 
death,  212.  The  Basilica  erected  by 
Hadrian  at  Ncmausus  to  her  honour, 
212. 

Plutarch,  his  philosophical  and  historical 
works,  lectures  and  opinions,  viii.  227, 
228.  Compared  \rith  Appian,  84. 

poets,  Roman,  of  scholastic  training,  viii. 

77,  • 


Polemo,  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Bosporm*, 
favoured  by  Augustus,  iv.  168. 

Polemo,  receives  the  throne  of  Cilicia  from 
Antonius,  iii.  254. 

Polemo,  crowned  king  of  Armenia  by  Ger 
manicus,  v.  19L 

Polemon,  the  sophist,  exempted  from  taxes 
by  Trajan,  viii.  225.  The  favourite  of 
Hadrian,  225.  Character  of  his  eloquence, 
and  death,  225.  His  rudeness  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  273. 

Police  of  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  v. 
278, 

Poll-tax,  the,  iv.  41. 

Pollio,  C.  Aslnius,  his  escape  from  the 
massacre  of  the  Romans  by  Juba,  iii.  18. 
His  spiteful  detraction  of  Ctesar,  ii.  264. 
His  .‘ervioes  and  character  as  a personal 
friend  of  Ctesar,  418.  Receives  the  pro- 
vince of  Further  Spain,  487.  Left  to 
suppress  a revolt  under  Sextus  Pompeius, 
iii.  124.  Commands  for  the  republic  in 
Spain,  162,179.  Shrinks  from  attacking 
Ajitonius  and  Lepidas.  18L  Appointed 
to  command  in  the  Transpadane  pro- 
vince for  Antonius,  239.  Countenances 
the  enterprise  of  L.  Antonius,  242. 
Superseded  in  the  Cisalpine  by  Alfenus 
Varus,  ‘244.  Negotiates  terms  between 
Antonius  and  Octavius,  ‘246.  Devotes 
himself  to  studious  indolence,  283,  284. 
His  library,  founded  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens,  303.  Excused  from  arming 
against  his  friend  Antonius,  819. 

Pollius,  Statius’s  description  of  the  Sur- 
rentine  villa  of,  viii.  123. 

Polybius,  the  freedman  of  Augustus,  vi. 
14L 

Polybius,  a freedman  of  Claudius,  vl.  142. 
A friend  of  Seneca,  banished  by  Messa- 
lina,  163.  Seneca’s  ‘ Consolatio  ad  Poly- 
bium,’  203. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  his  martyr- 
dom, viii.  363. 

Polycletus,  freedman  of  ViteUius,  vii.  141. 

Pompeia,  married  to  Cmsar,  L 100.  Di- 
vorced by  him  for  her  intrigue  with 
Clodius,  144, 151.  Torture  of  her  slave 
Abra,  151. 

Pompeii,  city  of,  its  destruction,  first  by 
an  earthquake,  and  secondly  by  the  lava 
of  Vesu\iix8,  vii.  807.  Different  accounts 
of  the  event,  307-310. 

Pompeii,  family  of  the,  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  fall  of  the,  iii.  271. 

Pompeiopolis,  the  name  of  Soli  changed 
to,  L sk 

Pompeius,  Strabo,  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
i.  59  note.  Gives  the  Jus  Latii  to  the 
Transpadanes,  ii.  29.  His  interview  with 
Scato,  iii.  166. 

Pompeius,  Cnsens,  Magnus,  his  contest 
with  Sertorins  in  Spain,  L 27.  Saved 
from  total  rout  by  Metellns,28,  Quells  the 
revolt  of  the  Iberians.  29,  60.  Entrusted 

I with  the  war  with  Mithridates,  32.  Re- 
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d'zoes  tlie  Cilician  pirates,  2S,  Anlsta  in 
crnstling  the  rcrolt  of  Sportocus,  11, 
His  early  history,  His  policy,  62. 

Unites  withCrassus  and  Cicero  in  trans- 
ferring the  Jndicia  to  the  knights,  K3. 
Powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  Ga- 
binian  and  Maniiian  Laws,  66.  His  war 
with  Mithridates,  ^ 134.  Commence- 
ment of  his  intercourse  with  Cxsar,  94. 
Suspected  by  the  nobles,  131.  Comiuers 
Tigrancs,  134.  Desists  from  the  pursuit 
of  Mithridates,  135.  Setties  the  affairs 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  1 36-133.  Decidi^ 
between  the  claims  of  Hyreanus  and 
Aristobulus  to  the  throne  of  juden,  iii. 
33->.  Preparations  of  the  nobles  against 
designs  imputed  to  him,  L 133.  Returns 
to  Italy,  and  disbands  his  army,  143. 
Reserved  towards  the  senate  and  Cicero, 
148. 149.  Presses  the  senate  to  ratify  his 
his  acts,  158.  His  triumphs,  l.M.  The 
first  Roman  represented  by  a naked 
statue,  166  note.  His  demands  for  an 
agrarian  law,  160.  intrigtnes  for  his 
own  aggrandizement, liiS  iet.  Divorces 
his  wife  Mucia,  161.  His  weakness,  dis- 
simulation, and  overtures  to  Ccesar,  164- 
163.  The  nominal  head  of  the  first 
Wumvlrate.  169.  Conspiracy  alleged  by 
Vettius  against  his  wife,  176.  Offers  his 
hand  to  Julia,  Cffisar's  daughter,  178. 
The  senate  warned  by  Cato  against  him, 
178.  His  behaviour  to  Cicero,  18.'>-1B7. 
Reduces  the  Gauls  to  subjection,  217. 
His  villa  at  Tusculum,  323.  Turns 
against  Clodins,  and  assists  in  the  recall 
of  Cicero,  341-342.  His  commission  for 
provisioning  Rome,  84S.  His  dissension 
with  Crassus,  350.  His  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  consulship,  3.32.  Opposed  by  the 
existing  consuls,  832.  Reconciled  to 
Crassus  by  Caisar's  intervention,  S-ia. 
Defended  by  Cicero,  359.  Elected  consul , 
362.  Changes  his  policy,  363.  Spain 
assigned  to  him,  363,  366.  His  danger 
at  an  election,  307.  Socks  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  populace,  367.  His 
theatre,  868.  Gorems  Spain  while  re- 
maining in  Rome,  369. ' His  fresh  dis- 
sensions with  Crassus,  871.  Foments 
the  consular  electoral  confusions,  385. 
Death  of  his  wife  Julio,  337.  His  con- 
nection with  Caesar  wc^ened  by  this 
event,  887,  889.  436.  Lends  a legion  to 
Casar  for  his  sixth  campaign,  428.  Re- 
turns to  his  aristocratic  opinion-s,  puts 
on  end  to  the  interregnum,  and  procures 
the  election  of  the  consuls,  ii.  29.  The 
substance  of  the  dictatorship  thrust  into 
his  hands,  3JL  Declared  sole  consul  and 
presides  at  the  trial  of  Milo,  36.  Com- 
pared writh  Sulla,  15.  His  reforms,  con- 
duct at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  salutary 
administration,  77-82.  Courts  the  oli- 
garchy, marries  Cornelia,  and  takes  her 
father  Scipio  for  his  colleague  in  the  con- 


sulship, 8^23,  His  inconsistent  and  arbi- 
trary conaiict,  and  unfairness  to  Caesar, 
83.  His  double  dealing  with  regard  to 
Caesar’s  petition  for  the  consulship,  86. 
Supports  thcdccrocof  M.  Maroellus,  aimed 
directly  against  Caesar,  9L  His  sickness 
at  Neapolis,  UH.  Grief  of  the  Italians, 
and  enthusiasm  at  his  recovery,  11)2. 103. 
Required  by  the  senate  to  surrci.der  a 
legion,  112.  Demands  a li^on  from 
Caesar,  113.  Nominated  guardian  of  the 
city,  114.  His  idle  boost,  ILL  His  in- 
action, and  interview  with  Cicero,  1 19. 
His  equivocal  position  and  military  force, 
125.  Retires  from  Rome  on  the  nows  of 
Caesar’s  p.assago  of  the  Rubicon  and  con- 
ceals his  jdans,  136.  H;is  on  interview 
with  Cicero  at  Formhe,  136.  His  want 
of  principle,  137.  His  negotiations  with 
Ca-sar,  140.  Joined  by  Labienns  at  Tea- 
num,  141.  Falls  liack  upon  Luccria,  144. 
Retreats  to  Brundislnm  and  prepares  to 
cross  over  to  Epirus.  15U.  Quits  Italy, 
151.  Indignation  of  the  nobles  at  tiis 
conduct,  and  probable  motives  for  it, 
154^162.  Proclaims  war  against  Rome, 
162.  Preparations  of  his  lieutenants  in 
Spain  to  meet  Ciesar,  178.  Pompeius's 
road  Bcroas  the  Pyrenees,  118.  Sends  L. 
Nasidius  with  a fleet  to  Massilia,  204. 
His  position  compared  with  that  of 
CfBsar,  237.  Enumeration  of  his  forces, 
239-241.  Moves  from  Thessalonica,  and 
forms  lines  before  Dyrrachium,  2.51 . 
Dislodged,  but  takes  position  at  Petra, 
where  he  is  blockad^  by  Ciesar,  2U0. 
Maintains  his  groimd  and  gaius  advan- 
tages at  sea,  266-267,  Defeats  the  Caesa- 
reans before  Petra,  274-276.  Triumph 
of  his  military  skill,  276.  Exultation  and 
violcnoe  of  liis  parilzans,  277.  Accepts 
the  title  of  Imperator,  but  declines  a 
general  engagement,  221.  Compelled  by 
his  partizans  to  follow  Ciesar  into  Thes- 
saly. 281-283.  His  position  in  the  plain 
of  Pharsalia,  283.  Offers  battle,  286. 
Routed  and  flies,  293.  294.  E-^capes  to 
the  sea  coast,  embarks,  and,  takes  up  his 
wife  Cornelia  and  his  eon  &xtus  at  Les- 
bos, 299.  Requests  an  asylum  at  Alex- 
andria, is  invited  to  land,  and  treache- 
rously murdered,  80^  804.  Reflectlon.5  on 
his  death,  304.  Final  disposal  of  his  re- 
mains, 306.  Contrast  between  the  posi- 
tion of  Pompeius  and  Ctesar  os  regards 
supreme  power,  iv.  48. 

Pompeius,  Cnscus,  eon  of  Magnus,  brings 
reinforcements  to  his  father  from  Alex- 
andria, ii.  240.  His  exploits  at  sea,  263. 
His  violence  to  Clocro  at  Corcyrn,  309. 
His  estates  confiscated  by  Csrear,  339. 
Joins  Cato,  and  is  left  in  charge  of  the 
Pompeian  fleet  in  the  Lesser  Syrtls,  344. 
84.5.  Urged  by  Cato  to  revive  the  war 
in  Spain,  is  repulsed  in  Mauretania, 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  Balearic  isles, 
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3.V).  Sick  In  the  Balenrt*,  383.  Takes 
the  oomiiiauil  of  the  Potii|  elans  in  Spain, 
37M.  Views  the  contest  as  a private  , 
quarrel,  HSO.  la  defeated  at  Muiida  hy 
Cresar,  overtaken,  atid  slain,  3H1-HH2. 

Pompeiiia,  Q.,  Ilufua,  tribune,  grandson  of 
Sulla,  his  daughter  Poini;eia  married  to 
Caisar,  h 28  note.  Imprisoned  by  the 
senate,  ii.  Brought  to  the  b^  of 
justice,  liL 

Fompeius  Sextus,  son  of  Magnus,  accom- 
poides  his  father  from  Fharsalla,  li.  299. 
His  estate  confiscated  by  Cicsar,  ityj. 
Flies  with  Cornelia  to  Africa,  i)44.  Sole 
survivor  of  the  senatorion  loaders, 
Asinius  Pollio  sent  against  him,  437. 
His  struggle  against  the  Casarcan  lieu- 
tenants in  Spain,  iil.  ILL  Ills  successes 
in  the  south  of  S]>nin,  124.  Appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  republican  navy, 
iHJi.  Kaises  the  stunilard  of  liberty  in 
Macedonia,  2U1L  Seizes  uixm  Sicily, ‘h20, 
235.  245.  Octavius  anns  ugidnst  bun, 
221.  Defeats  Salvidieniis,  221.  His  in- 
creasing power  in  the  island*,  242.  Joins 
Antonius  against  Octavius,  245.  Hovers 
round  the  coast  of  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
245.  His  character  as  drawn  by  Velleius, 
.249.  Accejits  overtures  from  the  trium- 
virs, and  ailmittcd  into  partnership  with 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Miaenum,  251. 
Breaks  the  treaty,  2,'i7.  Defeats  Octavius, 
2.59.  But  docs  not  profit  by  his  victory, 
260.  Again  defeats  Octavius,  265. 
Houted  by  Agrippn,  and  escapes  into  the 
East,  266,  21^  His  subsequent  career, 
capture  by  the  Antonians,  and  death, 
269-271. 

Fomponia  Gnccina,  an  early  Christian 
story  of,  vl.  441. 

Pomponionus  put  to  death  by  Domitian, 
vil.  406. 

Puns  JJlli  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  vill.  207. 

Pont  du  Oard,  construction  of  the  aqueduct 
of  the,  viii.  270. 

Fonticus,  his  martyrdom  at  Lyons,  viii. 
■663. 

Pontifex  Maximus,  Ciesar  elected  to  the 
office  of,  L 109.  Lepidus  elected.  Im- 
portance of  the  supreme  pontificate,  iii. 
457.  The  pontifices,  epulones,  quinde- 
cemvirs,  and  augurs,  457.  Augustus 
pontiff,  4.57. 

Pontiffs,  college  of,  duties  of  the,  ill.  457. 

Pontius  Aquila,  bis  rudeness  to  Cssar,  ii. 
42L 

Pontius  Pilatns.  See  Pilatus. 

Fontus,  kingdom  of,  given  by  Amtonius  to 
a son  of  Pharnaoes,  iii.  254. 

Popilius  puts  Cicero  to  death,  ill.  205. 

Poppa'a,  her  connection  rvith  Valerius  Asia- 
ticus,  vi.  154.  Commits  suicide,  155. 

Popptea  Sabina,  wife  0^  of  lliiflns  Crl-spl- 
nus,  (2i  of  Otho,  vLSOfl.  Her  beauty, 
character,  and  intrigue  with  Nero,  310. 
Exasperates  him  against  Agrippina,  312. 


Demands  Octavia's  death,  333-  Mar- 
riia  Nero,  3.19.  Her  death  and  divine 
honours  paid  her,  375  ; vil.  48. 

Population  of  Rome,  accurate  returns  of, 
Iii.  406  : Iv.  4U6.  Of  the  empire,  412.  Of 
Italy.  413,  421L  Of  the  proviriccs.  42H, 
423.  Ancient  and  modern  |x>pulation  of 
the  Roman  dominions  conijiared,  423- 
42.5.  Approximate  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Home : ^ Prom  the  area  of 
the  city,  v,  52.  And  extent  of  the  sub- 
urbs, iL  ^ From  the  recorded  numtier 
of  houses,  53.  3,  From  the  number  of 
recipients  of  grain,  54.  Exaggerations 
of  ancient  and  modem  authorities,  57. 
The  circumstances  of  Rome  do  not  admit 
of  a very  large  population,  fiO.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  Roman  provinces  in  the 
reign  of  Antunimis  Pius,  74.  Decrease 
of  the  population,  and  its  causes,  at  the 
death  of  M.  Aurelius,  viii.  352.  See  alto 
Census. 

Porcia,  wife  of  M.  Bmtus,  iil.  119.  Her 
courage  aud  resolution,  121.  Death  of 
her  husband,  231.  Commits  suicide,  232. 

Forus,  an  Indian  king,  sends  an  embaasy 
to  Augu.stus,  iv.  175. 

Posidonius,  his  travels  in  Gaul,  L 21 S. 

Post  system  of  the  Roman  empire,  iv.  1114- 

Fostumus,  helps  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  shows  In  honour  of  Csesar,  iil.  ill. 

Potestas  tribunitia,  the,  conferr^  on  Au- 
gustus fur  life,  iii.  423. 

Pothinns,  the  Greek  eunuch,  counsellor  of 
Ptolcmseus  XII.  of  Egypt,  ii.  .301.  Aska 
Cassar  for  time  for  payment  of  a debt 
due  from  Egypt  to  him,  312.  Put  to 
death  by  Ca.'sar,  316. 

Pothinus,  his  martyrdom  at  Lyons,  viii. 
363. 

Praaspa,  capital  of  Media  Atropatene,  be- 
sieg^  by  Antonius,  iU.  266. 

Prrencste,  outbreak  of  the  gladiators  at, 
vi.  361. 

Prmtorian  cohorts,  establishment  of  the, 
iv,  32.  Number  of,  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius, V.  279.  The  prtetorian  camp  estab- 
lish^ by  Sejanus,  312.  Carry  oft  Clau- 
dius to  their  camp  and  swear  allegUnoe 
to  him,  vi.  100.  The  praBtorians  rcCTuited 
in  Italy,  vil.  14.  Their  pay  and  privi- 
leges, 15.  Proclaim  Otho  emperor,  and 
murder  Galba  and  Piso,  67.  14.  Dis- 
banded by  Vitcllius,  Hia.  Re-embodied 
by  Valens,  121.  Their  camp  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  Flavians,  136.  Original 
object  of  the  prsetorian  guard,  viii,  311. 
Its  decline  and  fall,  312. 

Pnetors,  position  and  duties  of  the,  under 
the  empire,  iv.  18.  Character  of  their 
perpetual  edicts,  viii.  293. 

Frasutagus,  king  of  the  luenl,  submits  to 
Rome,  vi.  235.  His  death,  252.  Indig- 
nities to  wliich  his  wife  and  chUdrm 
were  submitted,  252. 

Prefect  of  the  city,  his  daties  tmdei  the 
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empire,  Iv.  20.  Formal  institution  of 
the  prefecture  of  the  city,  ‘iOS. 

Prefect*  of  the  provinces,  character  of  their 
eilicts,  vUl.  ‘2!)4. 

Priscianns,  conspire*  against  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  slays  himself,  viii.  284. 

Priscus.  Lutorius,  found  guilty  of  construc- 
tive treason,  and  executed,  v,  260. 

Priscus,  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  his  sui- 
cide, vli.  145. 

Froculns,  Scribonius,  killed  in  the  senate 
house,  Vi.  94. 

FVoculus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  vil.  2L 

Proculus,  Licinius,  chosen  prefect  of  the 
pnetorians,  vii.  74. 

Princeps  senatus,  original  import  and  pri- 
vileges of  the,  iii.  iSH.  Its  signification 
extended  under  the  emperors,  4W. 

Procillus,  C.  Valerius,  thrown  into  chains 
by  Ariovistua,  L 2Z2  note.  Becovered, 
274. 

Proconsuls,  their  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  enormous  patronage,  1.  22. 
The  proconsular  iraperium,  its  privllcgee 
and  growth,  ill.  42H.  429.  Payment  of 
the  proconsuls  under  the  empire,  iv.  25. 
Offloe  of  proconsul  at  the  same  period, 

20.  Independent  position  of  the,  vii.  Ifi. 
Their  government,  17. 

Profesaio,  the,  defined,  iv,  405. 

Propertius,  his  losses  by  confiscation,  iii. 
240  ; V.  120.  His  description  of  the 
battle  of  Actium,  32S.  Patronized  by 
HtOoenas,  121.  His  versification,  121. 
An  unskilful  flatterer,  122. 

Property,  original  Roman  law  of.  iii.  31. 
AJJocted  by  the  decisions  of  the  praetors, 
22.  G radunlly  modified  by  the  principles 
of  natural  reaiion,  23.  Taxes  on  the 
succession  of  property  under  the  empire, 
iv.  45. 

Proscriptions,  the  first,  decreed  by  law, 
L U.  Those  of  Sulla,  43,  Horror  of  the 
Romans  of  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla, 
ii.  21.  Those  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
UL  lai.  Of  Domitian,  vii.  351, 

Protogenes,  the  delator,  vl.  841 

Province,  the,  the  Roman  possessions  so 
called,  L 19  , 202.  Its  importance,  202. 
Lands  in  the  Province  demanded  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Tentones,  208.  Oppression 
of  the  Province,  213. 

Provinces,  the  Roman : Gallia  Cisalpina, 
L 12.  Sicily,  12.  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
19.  Spain,  the  Province.  Narbo,  and  To- 
losa,  12.  The  provinces  beyond  the  Adri- 
atic, 119.  Relation  of  the  provincials  to 
^mc,  20.  Government  of  the  provinces. 

21.  Fiscal  oppresaiona  of  the  fanners  of 
the  revenues,  22.  Wrongs  and  discon- 
tents of  the  provincials,  22.  Breaking 
out  of  their  discontent  in  various  quar- 
ters, 24.  Attempts  of  Lncnllus  to  reform 
the  provincial  administration.  3L  The 
Province  attacked  by  the  Qanli.sh  chii  f 
Drappes,  il.  IL  D^ares  in  favour  of 
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Caesar,  212.  Municipal  institutions  In 
the  provinoes,  Iv.  2L  Division  of  the 
provinces  into  imperial  and  senatorial, 
3£L  Organization  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustus,  112.  Tiberius's  administra- 
tion, V.  280.  Their  condition  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  vii.  14.  Independent 
position  of  the  proconsuls  in  the  pro- 
vinoes,  Ifi.  State  of  the  provinoes  and 
attitudes  of  the  legions  and  their  chiefs 
at  the  accession  of  Galba,  67.  Revolts 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, 154,  et  trq.  Settled  tranquillity  in 
the  Antnnine  era,  vii.  259.  Trajan's 
architectural  works,  viii.  6L  His  vigi- 
lance in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces, 53.  His  journeys  through  the 
provinces,  201.  Threatened  disturbances 
on  the  frontiers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  2fl5-  Popula- 
tion of  the  provinoes  in  the  rci^  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  283.  Constant  degra- 
dation of  the  character  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship in  the  provinces,  288.  Character  of 
the  edicts  of  the  prefects,  294.  Methods 
and  principles  of  law  procedure,  295. 
Relations  of  Roman  and  native  usage, 
296.  Government  of  the  provinces  by 
senators,  .302. 

Ptolemseus  Apion,  snrrenders  the  Cyre- 
naica  to  the  Romans,  iv.  148. 

Ptolemmns  XI.,  king  of  Egypt,  rebellion 
of  his  subjects,  L 330.  Applies  for  the 
intervention  of  Rome,  330.  348.  Cato’s 
advioe  to  him,  830.  Resolution  of  Ga- 
binius  to  restore  him  to  his  throne,  3*3. 
The  vacant  throne  bestowed  by  the 
population  of  Alexandria  npon  his 
daughter  Berenioe,  375.  Restored  by 
Oabinios,  876.  Puts  Berenioe  to  death, 
876.  Leaves  his  kingdom  nnder  the 
guardianship  of  Rome,  ii.  300.  Hia 
revenue,  ill.  357. 

Ptolemieus  XII.,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra  to  the  throne, 
11.  800.  Their  quarrels,  301.  His 
treachery  to  Pompeiiis,  301,  302.  Sum- 
moned by  Ciesar  to  Alexandria.  313. 
Kept  in  custody  there,  313.  Restored  to 
his  subjects  by  Cresar,  320.  Immediately 
leads  an  attack  upon  Ciesar'g  position, 
321.  Defeated  and  drowned  at  the  batUe 
of  the  Nile.  322. 

Ptolemaens  XIII.,  visits  Rome  with  hia 
sister  Cleopatra,  il.  410.  His  death,  iii, 
238. 

Ptolcmspus,  son  of  Antonins  and  C.eopcd:ra, 
Roman  provinces  assigned  by  Antonina 
to,  iii.  224. 

Ptuleinssus,  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Maureta- 
nia, put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Caius, 

Vi.  8L 

Ptolenvens,  Claudius,  his  great  work  on 
geography,  viii.  2ti~. 

Ptolomwus.  king  of  Cyprus,  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  L 326-328, 
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Puhlicani,  or  fnrmers  ot  the  pnblio  reve- 
nue, their  oppi-eeidoiii)  in  the  pruvincee, 
1.  ‘ilL  Attempts  o(  LucuUus  to  reform 
their  abusen,  M. 

Poblioola,  L.  Gellius,  appointed  to  the 
revived  office  of  censor,  il  65. 

Puteoli,  visit  of  Cwear  to  Cioero  at,  U. 
43L 

Pyrenees,  miiitary  road  ot  Pompeios  a- 
cross  the,  ii.  177. 

Pythoduris,  queen  of  Pontue  and  the  Bos- 
phorus, her  abilities,  iv.  U>8.  Marries 
Archeiaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  iBH. 


QUADI,  wars  of  M.  Aurelius  with  the, 
vtli.  335,  337,  aaa. 

Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athens,  his  apology 
for  the  Christians  received  by  Hadrian, 
vill.  m 

Quadratus,  prefect  of  Sjrria,  quells  an  in- 
surrection in  Galilee,  vll.  134.  His  dis- 
sensions with  Corbulo  and  dismissal,  196. 
Qna>8tione8  perpetuie,  institution  of  the,  v, 
•i38. 

Qiioriora,  the,  under  the  empire,  iv.  HL 
Qnarrios,  revenues  derived  from,  iv,  44. 
Quindeoemvirs,  thoir  duties,  iii.  457. 
‘Quinquennium  Ncronis,'  the,  vl.  397,  306. 
Quintilian,  perhaps  the  first  schoolmaster 
who  obtained  the  consular  ornaments, 
378.  83t.  His  origin,  employments,  and 
writings,  viii.  14,  Compart  with  Se- 
neca, 74--76. 

Quintilia,  the  month,  its  name  changed  to 
Julius,  iii.  113, 1^  460. 

Quirinal  Hill,  the,  L 2,  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  V.  ‘29. 

Quiritary  proprietorship,  embracing  ex- 
emption from  the  land  tax,  reluctantly 
given  by  the  emperors,  viii.  385. 


T>ABIBIUS,  the  senator,  prosecution  of, 
AO  i.  103. 

Bauraci,  tlie,  join  the  Helvetii,  L 350. 
Itnvenna,  Csesar  stations  himself  at,  ii.  117. 

1‘29.  Importance  of,  in  Cmsar's  time,  1‘29. 
Benitation,  custom  of,  at  Boman  suppers, 

v.as. 

Begisters,  statistical,  of  tlie  empire,  iv. 

S(1.V-1II8. 

Begni,  a British  tribe,  their  dwelling- 
place,  vi.  ‘2‘24.  In  friendly  relation  with 
the  Bomans,  337,  ‘235. 

Bugulus,  Livlneius,  defends  Cn.  Piso,  v. 
•210. 

Bellgion,  Boman,  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, iv.M,  Its  Invigoration  undertaken 
by  Augustus,  64.  ^ligiuus  functions  ; 
of  the  patrician  houses,  10.  Augustus’s 
restoration  of  the  temples,  13.  And  of  j 
the  popular  worship  of'thc  Lares,  U.  Va-  i 
rieties  of  religion  in  the  Homan  empire,  | 
878.  The  vuigar  notion  of  a deity,  vi. 
30.  Measures  taken  by  Claudius  fur  tlie  i 


conservation  of  the  national  religion, 
13IL  Alliance  of  philosophy  with  reli- 
gion at  Borne,  vi,  413.  I^ics  and  Stoi- 
cism, ill.  1^  vl.  418.  The  revival  of 
religion  undn  Angnstus  to  a great  ex- 
tent a genuine  movement,  430.  Position 
of  the  Boman  religion  in  relation  to  tbo 
superstitions  of  Gaul  and  Syria  respec- 
tively, 433.  Arrival  of  the  time  for  tho 
appreciation  of  the  Idea  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  the  essential  dogma.of  Jmlaism, 
4‘28.  General  religious  toleration  in 
Borne  under  Nero,  460.  Stoicism  and 
Christianity,  460. 

Bcmi,  a Belgian  tribe,  their  power,  L 380. 
Taken  under  Boman  protection  by  Casar, 
‘283.  Their  capital  Bibracte,  besieged 
by  tho  confederate  Beigse,  38‘2.  Devote 
themselves  to  Boman  interests,  436. 

Boscripts  and  constitutions  of  Augustus, 
ill.  465. 

Bevenue,  Boman,  mode  of  drawing  the, 
L 33.  Fiscal  oppressions,  24.  Attempts 
of  Lncnilus  to  reform  the  abnses  of  tho 
publican!,  33.  Objects  of  public  expen- 
ditnre  under  the  commonwealth,  iv.  31. 
Under  the  empire,  38.  Sources  of  re- 
venue : Ij  The  public  domains.  3S.  ^ 
The  tribntum,  40.  8,Thc  capltatio,  41. 
Mode  of  payment  m the  revenne,  42. 
Bevenue  derived  from  mines  and  quar- 
ries, 44.  From  salt  works,  fisheries,  and 
forests,  44.  Customs  and  excise,  45. 
Taxes  on  the  succession  of  property  and 
enfranchisement  of  slaves,  4^  The 
public  serarium  and  the  emperor's  fiscus, 
46. 

Bhsetians,  their  formidable  position,  iv. 
230.  Overthrown  by  Dmsns,  221. 

BhasenpoUs  of  Thrace  joins  Pompey  in  the 
civil  war,  ii.  2,39. 

Blietoriclans,  Greek,  Cicero’s  character  of 
the  halls  of  the,  L 01.  The  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  in  Borne,  v.  0L 

Bhlne,  Boman  chain  of  fortresses  on  the, 
iv.  ‘239.  Canal  of  Drusns  from  the  Bhine 
to  Lake  Flcvus,  343.  Extension  of  the  Bo- 
man government  between  the  Bhine  and 
the  Elbe,  339.  The  frontiers  of  the  Ho- 
man empire  finally  bounded  by  the  Bhine, 
V.  171.  Number  of  legions  station^ 
on  the  Bhine  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  377.  The  emperor  Cains 
on  the  Bhine.  and  his  mummeries  there, 
vi.  19.  Trajan’s  bridge  over  the  Bhine 
at  Mainz,  viii.  30.  His  rampart  from 
the  Bhine  to  the  Danube.  33. 

Bbodcs,  nautical  skill  of  the  people  of,  il, 
3‘2U.  Chastised  by  the  repnblican.s,  iii. 
‘233.  Once  mistress  of  the  sea,  iv.  16.3. 
Bemarkablcfor  its  poor  law,  its  arsenals, 
and  its  scliools  of  philosophy,  163,  164. 
Tiberius’s  residence  in.  374. 3Z5.  Deprived 
of  its  autonomy,  vil.  271. 

Bonds,  military,  of  Agrippa,  through  Gaul, 
iv.  134.  Over  the  Alps,  141.  Hoads  and 
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rate  of  travelling  by  land  in  the  time  of  1 
Augustus,  199-402.  Description  of  the 
roads  approaching  Rome,  v.  18.  The 
.Appian  Way  described,  21-23.  The  Fla- 
minian  Way,  42. 

Borne,  city  of,  local  features  of  its  original 
birthplace,  L 1.  Its  adaptation  as  a 
shelter  to  crime  and  rapine,  2.  Native 
ferocity  of  its  inhabitants,  3.  Their 
hatred  of  foreigners,  3.  Struggles  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebeians,  3. 
The  contest  transferred  to  the  richer  and 
poorer  classes,  3.  Proprietary  enact- 
ments : the  Licinian  rogations  and  agra- 
rian laws  of  the  Gracchi,  10.  Concession 
of  the  Latin  franchise  to  the  Italian 
allies,  13.  Triumph  of  the  popular  party 
at  Rome  contemporaneous  with  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Italians,  14.  Oli- 
garchical reaction  under  Sulla,  and 
ascendancy  of  the  exclusive  or  Roman 
policy,  liL  Combinations  of  the  foes  and 
subjects  of  Rome  against  her  power,  24. 
Threatened  by  Spartacus  and  Ws  follow- 
ers, IL  Corruption  of  the  government 
at  home,  4L  And  venality  and  violence 
displayed  at  the  elections,  42.  Dissolute 
character  of  the  mass  of  the  free  urban 
population,  42.  Moral  superiority  of  the 
knights  to  the  senators,  42.  Growth  of 
a middle  class,  43.  Legal  rights  of  the 
Roman,  citizen,  44.  Claims  of  the  pro- 
vincials to  comprehension,  45.  Gradual 
enlightenment  of  Roman  statesmen,  46. 
Tendency  towards  a general  fusion  of 
races,  45.  Contemporaneous  manifesta- 
tion of  Christianity  and  monarchy,  47. 
Development  of  the  idea  of  unity,  47. 
Revolt  of  the  citizens  under  L.  Satur- 
ninus,  101.  State  of  parties  in  Rome 
imme^ately  after  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  123.  Origin  of  the  rapid  tran- 
sition of  the  taste  of  the  citizens  from 
simplicity  to  luxury,  159.  160.  First 
transaction  of  the  Romans  beyond  the 
Alps,  191.  Comparison  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Gauls  in  a military  point  of 
view,  299.  View  of  the  city  from  Tus- 

' culnm,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  322. 
Political  nullity  of  the  Roman  women 
and  their  consequent  security  in  times 
of  revolution,  338.  Riots  of  Clodius  and 
Milo,  343.  Pompeius  appointed  to  an 
extraordinary  commission  for  provision- 
ing the  city,  345.  Corrupt  state  of  the 
city  in  the  year  ir.c.  701,  385.  The  laws 
of  war  as  understood  by  the  Romans, 432. 
Interregnum : the  tribunes  prevent  the 
election  of  consuls,  ii.  27.  Consuls  elec- 
ted in  the  seventh  month  of  the  year, 
30.  General  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
a dictator,  30.  Riot  and  conflagration 
In  the  city  on  the  death  of  Clodius,  34. 
Cresar’s  splendid  buildings  at  Rome,  41. 
Exultation  of  the  people  at  Caesai^s  vic- 
tories, 41»42.  State  of  parties  at  Rome 
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during  the  consulship  of  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  S.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  95. 
Consternation  of  the  city  at  Ceesar’s 
passage  of  the  Rubicon,  13L  The  city 
evacuated  by  the  senate,  134.  War 
against  Rome  declared  by  Pompeius,  163. 
Ciesar  repairs  to  Rome  in  person,  16fi. 
And  plunders  the  sacred  treasure  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  169.  Administration 
of  M.  Lepidnsin  thecity,22Q.  Announce- 
ment at  Rome  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
and  the  death  of  Pompeius,  319.  Cele- 
bration of  Cmsar’s  four  triumplis,  372. 
Dedication  of  the  Julian  formn,  377. 
Tranquillity  of  the  city  during  Cajsar’s 
absence  in  Spain.  415.  Rumours  and  an- 
ticipations, 424.  Arrival  of  tidings  of 
the  victory  of  Mnnda,  426.  Decrees 
passed  in  Caesar’s  honour,  426.  His  last 
triumph,  427.  Adoption  of  the  Etruscan 
institutions  by  the  citizens,  iii.  12. 
Character  of  the  people,  14.  The  Etrus- 
can discipline  gradually  supplanted  by 
the  civilization  of  the  Greeks,  16.  Intro- 
duction of  free-tliinking  at  Rome,  22. 
Harmony  of  free-thinking  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  22.  Fatal  influence  of 
Oriental  superstitions,  23.  Austere  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  Roman  law  of  family, 
26.  Marriage,  27.  Parental  authority, 
28.  Original  law  of  property,  3L  The 
benefleial  effects  of  Greek  philosophy 
conflned  to  a small  class,  35.  Human 
sacrifices  at  Rome,  35.  Influence  of 
Greek  on  Roman  literature,  36.  Roman 
oratory, 4L  Decay  of  military  discipline, 
43.  Corruption  of  the  generals,  46.  Con- 
sternation of  the  citizens  on  the  death  of 
Caasar,  49.  Occupation  of  Rome  by 
Caesar’s  assassins,  5L  His  gardens  be- 
yond the  Tiber  bequeathed  to  the  people, 
79.  Scene  in  the  city  at  the  funeral  of 
Caesar,  82-89.  Caesarean  outbreaks  in 
the  city,  and  the  consul  Dolabclla’s  treat- 
ment of  them,  100-102.  The  phows 
exhibited  bv  Octavius,  111.  Exhibition 
of  the  Ludi  Apollinares  by  Brutus,  122. 
Effect  product  at  Rome  by  Cicero’s 
second  Philippic,  150.  Horrors  produced 
by  the  proscription  under  the  second 
triumvirate,  200.  Famine  prices  in  b.c. 
40,250.  The  triumvirs  assailed  in  the 
Via  Sacra,  250.  Rejoicings  in  the  city 
on  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  26iL 
Order  restored  in  the  city  by  Octavius. 
275.  Patrolled  for  the  first  time  by  a 
nocturnal  police,  277.  Decorations  of 
Agrippa  during  his  8edHe8hip,3Q2.  State 
of  the  city  during  the  absence  of  Octa- 
vius in  the  East,  389.  A census  of  the 
Roman  people  taken  by  Octavius,  ^8. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  consecrated  by  him,  410.  RnSding 
of  the  Pantheon,  421.  Events  which  led 
to  conferring  on  Augustus  the  poteslas 
consuUiTit^  4^  Legislative  and  judicial 
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functions  of  the  Homan  people  under 
the  republic,  4«i.  And  under  the  em- 
pire, Iv.  2a  The  people  deprived  of  the 
election  of  their  magistiatce,  4.  Import- 
ance attached  to  the  due  supply  of  grain 
to  the  city,  L Disastrous  ^lloy  of  free 
distributions  of  com,  8.  Functions  of 
the  senate  nnder  the  republic,  8.  And 
of  the  knights,  14,  Position  and  func- 
tions of  the  executive  olHccrs  under  the 
empire,  16-;n.  Establishment  of  a stand- 
ing army,  3L  The  navy  of  Augustus, 
afi.  Objei'ts  of  public  expenditure  under 
the  commonwealth,  aiL  Under  the  em- 
pire, 38.  Tlie  pulilic  revenue  under  the 
common  wealth  and  under  the  empire.  37- 
45.  Restoration  of  the  temples  of  Augus- 
tus, 12.  And  of  the  iMpular  worship  of 
the  Lares,  13.  Worship  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus. 25.  System  of  augural  limitation 
and  the  consecration  of  boundaries,  TL 
Marriage  among  the  Romans,  79-S9. 
Regulations  of  Augustus  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  classes,  90,  His  restrictions  on 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  SLL  The 
prospect  of  monarchy  not  discouraging 
to  the  Romans,  22.  Fondness  of  the 
people  for  the  games  of  the  circus.  105- 
The  people  felicitate  themselves  on  the 
signs  of  general  peace  and  prosperity, 
lOti.  Considerations  on  the  source  of 
Roman  history  at  this  period,  108.  Erec- 
tion of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  191. 
*And  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  191. 
State  of  affairs  at  Rome  during  the 
absence  of  Augustus  in  the  East,  196. 
Enthusiasm  on  the  return  of  Augustus, 
198.  His  Ludi  Sa?cularos,  201.  Institu- 
tion of  the  prefecture  of  the  city,  204. 
The  history  of  Romo  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  a domestic  drama,  263.  The 
nrdens  of  Mfeoenas  on  the  EsquiUne 
Hill,  284.  The  Accursed  Field.  265. 
Consteruation  at  Rome  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Pannonians,  Dalmatians.  Ac.,  819. 
State  of  affairs  in  the  city  at  this 
period,  820.  Discontent  of  the  populace 
manifested  in  many  ways,  .320.  Oood 
humour  restored  by  the  games  of  Ti- 
berius, 822.  State  of  popular  feeling  at 
the  time  of  the  banishment  of  (Md, 
331.  Temple  of  Concord  dedicated  by 
Tiberius,  851.  The  census  of  the  year 
767  (A.D.  14),  a.lT.  Rome  the  empoiiam 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  aaL  And  the  centre  of  communi- 
cations by  land,  399.  Survey  of  the  dty, 
as  compared  with  other  dtics  of  the 
empire,  v.  3,  ef  »rq.  The  life  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Campanian  coast,  18.  Ap- 
proaches to  the  city,  18.  The  roads,  IS. 
The  aqueducts,  19.  Solitude  of  the 
country  round  Rome,  12.  Tombs  by  the 
road-side,  2!).  The  Via  Appia,  21.  En- 
trance Into  Rome,  22-  The  seven  hills, 
98.  The  Palatino,  24.  Its  temples  and 
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patrician  residences.  25-29.  The  Qulri* 
nal,  Vlmlnal,  and  Esquiline  Hills,  22. 
The  ArxandCnpitolium,a9.  Thctempla 
of  Jupiter  Tarpelus,  or  Capitoilnus,  81. 
The  ClivTis  Asyli  and  Clivus  Capitoilnus, 
8L  The  Aventino  Hill,  32.  The  Great 
Circus,  88.  The  walls  of  Servlns,  33. 
The  valleys  of  Rome,  81.  The  Forum 
Romanum,  34.  81.  The  Argiletnm  and 
Suburra,  aiTThe  Forum  of  the  Ciesars, 
88.  The  Velabnim,  88,  The  Fonun 
Boorinm,  39.  The  Transtlberlne  quar- 
ter, 32.  The  Campus  Martins,  42.  The 
Plnclan  Hill,  42.  ^e  population  of  the 
city  ehlcfly  clustered  In  the  lower  parte 
of  he  dty,  48.  Style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, iliA  The  temples,  4£.  The  two 
classes  of  dwellings — the  dotntu  and  the 
insula,  47.  The  mandons  of  the  nobles, 

47.  The  cabins  of  the  poorer  dtizens, 

48.  Approximate  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome,  49.  1,  From  the  area  of 
the  city.  611.  Extent  of  the  suburbs,  51. 

From  the  recorded  number  of  bouses, 
53.  3,  From  the  number  of  redpients  of 
grain,  55.  Exaggeration  of  ancient  and 
modern  authorities  on  this  subject,  52. 
The  circumstances  of  Rome  do  not  admit 
of  a very  Imro  population,  69.  Life  in 
Rome,  ^ The  thronging  of  the  streets, 
62.  Trades  exercised  in  them,  63.  Crowds 
of  loungers  and  gazers,  63.  Interruption 
to  traffic  and  paiidty  of  thoroughfares, 
64.  Demolition  of  houses,  65,  Fires,  65. 
Inundations,  65.  Flooes  of  recreation 
for  the  dtizCTs ; Parks  and  gardens,  68. 
Theatrical  exhibitions,  66.  Pantomime, 
68.  Spectacles,  69.  ^o  amphitheatre, 
29.  liie  dreus,  22.  Chariot  races,  72. 
Exhibition  of  vdld  beasts,  23.  Gladia- 
torial combats,  24.  Sentiments  of  anti- 
quity on  these  bloody  spectacles,  25. 
Fondness  of  the  Romans  for  the  bath, 
and  manners  in  them,  77.  28.  The  day 
of  a Roman  noble,  28.  Coarseness  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Roman  table,  84.  Custom 
of  redtatlon,  82.  Habits  of  declama- 
tion, 89.  The  schools  of  the  rhetoricians, 
9L  The  urban  and  pnetorian  guards  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  219.  Suppresaion 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  rites  in 
Rome  by  Tiberins,  286.  His  limitation 
of  the  right  of  a^Inm,  288.  Flagrant 
dissipation  of  the  tunes,  289.  Despair  of 
Tiberias  of  checking  it  by  sumptuary 
enactments,  290.  Shamelessness  of  both 
sexes,  291.  The  prmtorlan  camp  estab- 
lished by  Sejonus,  312.  Its  site  and  di- 
mensions, 313.  The  emperor  Tiberius 
quits  the  dty,  336.  Disastrous  occur- 
renocs  ascribed  to  his  retirement,  .341. 
Condagration  on  the  Ceelian  hill,  842. 
Progress  of  delation,  342.  Confusion  at 
Rome  on  the  death  of  Sejonus,  .371.  Ko 
traces  of  the  terrible  reign  of  Tiberius 
visible  among  the  popolaw,  419.  Rapid 
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tnccession  of  executions  and  confiscations  I 
of  the  emperor  Cains,  ri.  3a.  Colossal 
conceptions  of  this  emperor's  building  I 
and  architectural  extrara^nces,  iiU.  His 
aqueducts,  lil.  His  imperial  palace,  113. 
His  bridge  acroiB  the  Velabnim . 63.  The 
limits  of  the  pomosrium  extended  by 
Claudius,  1 l‘J.  Public  works  of  Claudius, 
Measures  of  this  emperor  for  the 
amusement  of  the  citizens,  I’.d).  Earth- 
quake at  Rome  in  A.u.  800,  mil-  Failure 
of  the  harvest  in  the  provinces,  and  bread 
riots  in  thedty.iail.  Increasing  extrava- 
gance of  the  shows  in  the  time  of  Mcro, 
33.'i, 342.  HispresenceatRomedesiredby 
both  populace  and  senate,  343.  Infamous 
debauchery  publicly  enoouraged  by  him, 
343.  The  great  fire  of  Borne,  34.*i.  Re- 
building of  the  city,  303.  Extension  of 
Nero’s  palace,  or  golden  house,  lifiS.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  ravaged  by 
storms  and  pestilertce,  379.  The  idea  of 
tyranny  familiar  to  the  citizens,  398. 
The  Roman  police  repressive,  not  pre- 
ventive. 400.  Freedom  of  thought  among 
the  citizens,  401.  System  of  education 
independent  of  priests  or  magistrates, 
402.  Literature  of  the  Romans,  403,  et 
ttq.  Alliance  of  philosophy  at  Rome 
with  religion  and  government,  412.  At- 
tractiveness of  Stoicism  to  the  noblest 
characters  at  Rome,  416.  Position  of  the 
religion  of  Rome  in  relation  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Gaul  and  Sj-ria  respectively, 
133.  The  Syrian  worshipof  the  elements 
attractive  to  the  lower  order  of  women 
at  Rome,  424-427.  And  at  length  to  the 
men  also,  426.  The  Jews  at  Rome,  428. 
Influence  of  their  religion  over  the  citi- 
zens, 428,  et  teg.  Spiritual  pride  of  the 
Jewish  fieedmen  in  the  city,  434.  Re- 
ception of  Christianity  among  this  class 
of  Jews  and  their  proselytes,  1^  Nero's 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  442,  443. 
i'ouffg  Rome  of  the  time  of  Nero,  468. 
The  lazzaroni  of  the  city,  vii.  13.  Go- 
verned by  Helius  during  Nero's  visit  to 
Greece,  3<L  Nero’s  triumphal  return, 36. 
TJnouiinese  of  the  popular  mind  at  Rome 
at  the  forthcoming  struggle  between 
Otho  and  'Vitelllua,  SL  Scnsnality  and 
licentiousness  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
■Vitellius,  121.  Attack  and  defence  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Flavians  and  'Vitellians, 

1 33.  And  conflagration  of  the  temple. 
184.  The  city  shinned  by  Antonius 
Primus  and  the  Flavians,  136.  And 
'Vitellius  slain,  140.  Places  and  honours 
divided  by  the  Flavians  among  them- 
selves, 141.  Decree  of  the  senate  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Capitol,  14.3.  Strong 
measures  of  Mneianus  in  the  city,  144. 
Foundation  of  the  new  Capitol,  148. 
Architectural  works  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, 276.  Demolition  of  Noro’sgolden 
souse,  32^  282.  Erection  of  the  arch  of 
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Titus,  282.  And  of  Titus's  baths,  282. 
Erection  of  the  Colosseum,  284.  Fire 
and  pestilence  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  299.  Dedication  of  theColo-seum, 
3181.  Triumplial  and  other  monuments 
of  Domitian's  successes,  346.  His  eques- 
trian colossus  in  the  Forum,  346,  347. 
His  buildings  in  Rome,  373.  The  cult 
of  Isis  and  Cybele  naturalized,  378.  The 
populace  of  the  city  caressed  by  Domi- 
tian,  390.  The  reign  of  terror,  and  last 
months  of  this  emperor,  407.  Trajan's 
column,  viii.  ^ 46.  His  libraries,  basi- 
lica, and  temple,  46.  The  Ulpian  Forum, 
4S.  Other  buildings  of  Trajan  in  the 
city,  60.  The  catacombs,  143  mte.  Mag- 
nificence of  the  shows  of  Hadrian,  199. 
His  establishment  of  the  Athenwum,  246. 
His  buildings  in  the  cityt  246.  The 
temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  247.  The 
Mausoleum  or  Moles  Hailriani,  247. 
Buddings  of  Antoninus  Pius,  270.  Re- 
view of  the  political  elements  of  Roman 
society  during  the  reign  of  Antoninas 
Pins,  38L  The  populace  of  the  city , 381. 
The  Antonine  column,  34.6. 

Rome,  empire  of,  effect  of  the  plunder  of 
temples  in  the  civil  wars  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  money  throughout  the,  ill.  394.  Re- 
flection of  the  Homans  and  their  master 
(Augustus)  upon  their  position  towards 
each  other,  400.  The  public  revenue 
under  the  empire,  Iv.  37,  45.  General 
tendency  of  recent  events  towards  mo- 
narchy, 47, 66.  Character  of  the  sove- 
reignty oT. Augustus,  5L  Harmonious 
action  of  the  elements  of  power  under 
the  imperial  regime,  iL  Conception-of 
the  Romans  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
63.  Indifference  of  the  public  mind  on 
political  questions,  61.  Degradation  of 
Roman  sentiments  by  the  mixture  of 
races,  69.  Expansion  of  the  primitive 
ideal  of  Roman  life,  63.  Signs  of  mate- 
rial decay,  63.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Roman  religion  still  surviv- 
ing, 64.  Its  invigoration  undertaken  by 
Augustus.  64.  'The  patrician  class,  its 
conservation  and  religious  functions,  66, 
IL  Unity  of  the  Roman  empire,  3iS?C 
The  three  families  of  nations  in  the  East, 
■ft'est,  and  North,  369.  Their  political 
characteristics  contrasted,  371.  "The  Bar- 
. barian  races  of  the  West,  3x4.  Elements 
of  variety  within  the  Roman  empire,  374. 
L Varieties  of  language,  375.  Latin  the 
official  language  of  the  whole  empire,  376. 
Prevalence  of  Greek  in  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, 376.  Preponderance  of  Latin  in 
the  Western  provinces.  377.  n.  Varieties 
of  religion,  378.  Their  local  independ- 
ence, 380.  m.  Distinction  of  classes.  381. 
Citizens,  subjects,  end  allies,  381.  Slaves, 
381.  Distinctions  of  condition  in  the 
provinces,  381.  Independent  commu- 
nities gradually  reduced  to  subjection, 
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iW3.  3S4.  Knmbcrs  of  the  citizens,  3S4. 
Extension  of  the  franchise  by  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  iny).  Indirect  effect  of 
slavery  in  combining  the  various  classes 
of  men  together,  ii87.  Elements  of 
unity  in  the  Roman  empire,  iW8.  Italy 
the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  :i88.  Rome  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  391. 
Staples  of  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 392.  Uses  of  gold  and  silver 
among  the  Romans,  39fi.  Effect  of 
commerce  in  giving  unity  to  the  empire, 
SHI.  Security  of  maritime  commerce 
under  the  empire,  898.  Rome  the  centre 
of  communications  by  land,  399.  The 
orbis  pictuB,  or  map  of  the  empire,  ill, 
642;  iv.  491.  Cborographical  surveys, 
4U4.  The  census  and  the  professio,  404. 
Statistical  registers  of  the  empire,  40.'i- 
The  Breviarlum  Imperii  of  Augustus, 
407.  Information  possessed  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  subject  of  population,  408. 
The  Acts,  or  Journal,  of  the  State,  410. 
Inquiry  into  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire, 412.  The  population  of  Italy,  412, 
42i>.  The  population  of  Italy  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  provinces,  420. 
4:^  Ancient  and  modem  population  of 
the  Roman  dominions  oompared,  423. 

A view  of  the  aggregate  population 
advances  the  idea  of  unity,  124.  The 
Pax  Romana,  or  idea  of  universal  peace, 
426.  Troops  and  fortifications  by  which 
this  peace  was  secured,  426.  Acquies- 
cence of  the  subject  nations,  426.  War 
of  opinion  silently  generated  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  Roman  peace,  427.  Survey 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  empire, 
V.  L ID.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
finally  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  171.  Pas- 
sion of  the  Romans  for  accusation,  266. 
The  want  under  the  empire  of  great  and 
Interesting  topics  of  eloquence,  268. 
Consolidation  of  the  Roman  dominion 
nnder  Tiberius,  27,').  Who  follows  the 
advice  of  Augustus  in  not  extending  the 
limits  of  Roman  sovereignty,  276.  Sta- 
tions of  the  legions  under  Tiberius,  277. 
Question  of  the  succession  to  the  empire 
in  the  latter  years  of  Tiberius,  392. 
Death  of  Tiberius,  40.*>.  General  state  of 
peace  and  seemity  in  the  provinces  during 
his  reign,  411,  et  teq.  Phiio’s  testimony 
to  this  fact,  quoted,  vl.  26.  Extravagant 
luxury  of  the  table  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Caius,  £8.  Population  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  A.u.  800,  122.  In- 
fiuenoe  of  women  in  the  government  for 
the  first  time,  13.1.  General  purity  and 
tersenessof  style  of  the  Augustan  writers, 
V.  Si.  Titus  Livias,  ^ Virgil,  100. 
Horace,  110. 114.  Attempts  of  Augustus 
to  correct  the  deterioration  of  manners 
among  his  courtiers,  112.  Propertius,  | 
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120.  Tibuilus,  122.  Ovid,  124,  The 
authority  of  the  emperor  and  senate  over 
matters  of  notional  usage,  vi.  181.  State 
of  patrician  education  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  vi.  266.  Nero’s 
proposal  to  abolish  the  vectigalia  con- 
sidered, 300,  et  leq.  Melancholy  reflec- 
tions of  Tacitus  on  his  task  as  a historian, 
.380.  Education  of  the  Romans  under 
the  empire,  405.  The  government  of 
Kero  supported  by  the  voluptuousness 
and  cruelty  of  the  age,  452.  Reflections 
on  the  depraved  moi^ity  of  the  age, 
453.  Counteracting  principles  of  virtue, 
4.14.  Condition  of  the  Roman  senate 
under  the  Claudian  Caesars,  vii.  2.  Im- 
poverishment of  the  old  familita  at  this 
period,  LL  But  general  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  upper  classes,  LL  The 
commonalty  divided  into  tavo  classes : 
L The  clients  of  the  old  nobility,  12. 
2,  The  patronlcsB  proletaries ; the  laz- 
zaroni  of  ancient  Rome,  12,  Condition 
of  the  provincials,  14,  Preparations  of 
Otho  and  Vitellius  for  civil  war,  8L 
Character  of  the  Flavian  or  Antonine 
period  of  Roman  history,  2.14.  The 
period  deficient  in  records,  2J5fi.  The 
temple  of  Janus  shut  by  Vespasian,  257. 
Tranquillity  of  the  provinces,  2.19.  At- 
titude of  the  German  trib^  towards 
Rome,  8;14.  Three  groups  of  barbarians 
on  the  northern  frontier,  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Ister,  8y,  3.36.  In- 
ternal history  of  Domitian's  adminis- 
tration, 3.13.  A decline  of  wealth  per- 
ceptible in  Italy,  .370.  Trajan's  vigilance 
in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
viii.  £3,  Prevalence  of  suicide  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  107.  Voluptuousness 
and  coarseness  of  the  period.  113.  The 
tone  of  society  corrupted  by  the  soldiery, 
114.  Magnifiocnoe  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  nobles,  120.  Principle  of  decorating 
the  exterior  of  Roman  temples,  but  the 
Interior  of  their  dwellings,  120.  Con- 
siderations on  the  taste  of  the  Romans 
in  building,  125.  Decline  of  energy  and 
disappearance  of  salient  features  of 
character  among  the  Romans,  127.  Ex- 
ceptional manliness  of  Trajan.  Agrioola, 
and  others,  127.  General  expectation  of 
a deliverer  favoured  by  Augustus  and 
Vespasian,  IM.  Perils  of  the  empire  and 
question  of  the  snccession  at  the  death 
of  Trajan,  169,  187.  The  great  geogra- 
phical work  of  Claudius  PtolemiBus,  268, 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninas,  268. 
view  of  the  epoch  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
280-320.  Population  of  the  provinces  in 
this  reign,  2811.  ExtensioD  of  the  Roman 
franchise,  284-288.  Progress  of  the 
empire  towards  uniformity,  291.  el  teq. 
Decline  of  public  spirit  in  the  empire 
coincident  with  the  perfection  of  juris- 
prudence, 298.  Di^urbanoea  on  the 
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frontiers  in  the  reign  of  H.  Aurelias,  32A 
Inroads  of  the  barbarians  along  the 
whole  Danubian  frontier,  331.  The  em- 
pire depopulated  by  the  petlit  AtUoaina, 
332-334.  Comparative  strength  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  empire  at  the  death 
of  M.  Aurelius,  349.  Symptoms  of  de- 
cline of  the  empire,  3Sl.  Contraction  of 
monetary  transactions  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  circulating  medium, 
Decrease  in  the  population,  and  substi- 
tution of  slave  for  free  labour,  832.  Ef- 
fects of  vice  flowing  from  the  institution 
of  slavery,  853.  limits  of  material  im- 
provement in  ancient  civilisation,  355. 
The  decline  of  Soman  civilization  dates 
from  before  the  republic,  337.  Disastrous 
effectsof  thepestilcDoe  and  other  national 
disturbances,  .3,58.  Desperate  expedients 
for  resisting  the  attocksof  the  barbarians, 
3fi0.  Revival  of  suiwrstiUouBobservances, 
S60.  Persecution  of  the  Christians,  ildl. 
Reaction  in  favour  of  positive  belief,  3S1. 
General  hopelesanoss  of  society  at  this 
period,  3(i8. 

Boxolani,  aggreesioniof  the,  in  Dada,  viii. 
19,5.  lladrian  takes  the  field  against 
them,  195.  Indnoed  to  retire  within  their 
own  linos,  IM, 

BubcUius  Plautus,  great-great-grandson  of 
Augustus,  pretended  conspiracy  to  raise 
him  to  the  throne,  vi.  291.  Put  to  death 
by  Nero,  3.3.5. 

Rubicon,  tlie,  ii.  ISO.  Crossed  by  Ciesar,  132. 

Rufus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  81. 

RuUus,  Scrviiius,  the  tribune,  his  agrarian 
law,  L 104- 

Bnscino,  a Gallic  city,  onJimised  by  the 
Romans,  L 214. 

Butupim,  or  Richborongh,  Caesar’s  camp  at, 
i.  4I1L 

ABA7IUS,  oracle  of,  iii.  1111, 

Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  viii.  185.  On 
ill  terms  with  liim,  but  accompanies  him 
on  bis  journeys,  2IL  The  prefect  Clorus 
and  the  secretary  Suetonius  disgraoed  for 
disrespect  to  her,  211.  Visits  Thebes, 
241.  Her  death,  250. 

Sabinas,  Cornelius,  his  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  vii  55. 

Sabinus,  Flavius,  Vespaflan's  elder  brother, 
nominated  warden  of  the  city,  vii.  74. 
Sends  his  cohorts  to  his  brother’s  comp, 
10.3.  Leader  of  the  Flavian  party  at 
Rome,  130.  Takes  refuge  in  the  capitol, 
132.  Slain,  m. 

Sabinas,  Flavins,  cousin  of  Domitian, 
proscribed  by  the  emperor,  vii.  400. 

Sabinas,  Julius,  joins  a conspiracy  to  libe- 
rate Oanl,  vii.  171.  Defeated  by  the 
Sequani,  174.  His  pathetic  story,  184. 

Sabinas,  Nymphldlus,  prefect  of  the  prse- 
toriaos,  induces  them  to  abandon  Nero, 
vIL  45.  Destroyed  by  them  for  attempt- 
ing to  aelxe  the  empire,  54. 


Sabinus,  Oppius,  the  prsetor,  slun  by  the 
Dacians,  di.  .341. 

Sabinus,  Q.  Titurius,  serves  under  Ctesar 
in  Gaul,  L 277,  308.  Defeats  the  Unelli, 
311.  Attacked  by  the  Rburones,  421. 
Killed  by  them.  422. 

Sabinus,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Cains, 
commits  suicide,  vi.  103. 

Sabiuos,  the  prefect,  declares  for  Vitellins, 
vii.  ma. 

Sahara,  J uba’s  general,  charged  with  the 
defence  of  Certa,  ii.  355.  Routed  and 
slain  by  Stius,  SbS. 

Sacrifices,  human,  in  Rome,  ill.  35. 

Sacrovir,  Julias,  the  Druid  Viairior,  beads 
a revolt  of  tbe  Aiidui,  v.  305,  3ilfi.  His 
defeat  and  death,  308. 

Sadala  of  Thrace,  joins  Pompeius  in  the 
civil  war,  iU  2.39. 

Sodduoees,  their  origin,  opinions,  and  poli- 
tics, iii.  372-874.  Support  John  Hyroa- 
nus,374. 

SKnia  lex,  for  raising  plebeian  families  to 
the  patriciate,  iv.  Id. 

Salary,  origin  of  the  term,  iv.  24.  Ofllclal 
payment  of  salaries  under  the  empire,  24. 

Salassi,  war  of  OctaWus  against  the.  Hi. 
301.  Their  dwelling-plaoc,  iv.  141. 
Varro’s  treachery  and  destruction  of  the 
whole  tribe,  Uf^  144. 

Sallustius,  the  historian,  his  quarrel  with 
liUu,  U.  IS.  Proscribed  by  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius,  112.  His  pungent 
satires,  113.  Restored  to  the  senate  by 
Csssar,  841.  Repulsed  by  the  mutinoua 
soldiers  in  Campania,  842.  Appointed 
proconsul  of  Numidia,  357. 

Salluvii,  territory  of  the,  taken  by  the 
Romans,  L 201. 

Salt-works,  revenue  derived  from,  iv.  44. 

SalviaiiUB  banished  by  Tiberius,  v.  230. 

Snlvidienas  placed  in  command  of  a fleet  by 
Octavius,  iii.  22  L Defeated  by  Sextus 
Pompeius,  22L  Recalled  fipm  by 
Ootavius,  242. 

Salvius,  the  tribune,  mnidered,  Iii.  201. 

Saly i,  wars  of  Fulvius  Flaocus  against  the, 
L 200. 

SamarobriivafAmlensj.a  cityof  theBeIgs% 
L 234.  Assembly  of  Gaulish  tribes  at, 
419.  Caesar  at,  420,  426. 

Sameas,  or  Shammai,  his  remark  respect- 
ing the  career  of  Herod  the  Great,  Ui. 
378. 

Samnltes,  the,  defeated  at  Sentinum,  L 195. 

Samnium,  admitted  to  the  Latin  franchise, 
L3. 

Samos  seized  by  the  Cilician  pirates,  L 23. 
Deprived  of  his  autonomy  by  Vespasian, 
vii.  272. 

Samosata,  capital  of  Oommagene,  besiegod 
by  Ventidius,  iii.  2.56. 

Santones,  a Gallic  tribe,  L 222. 

Saragossa,  the  ancient  Cssaar- Augusta,  iv. 
ill. 

Sardinia,  supply  of  groin  &om,  to  Rome,!, 
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Ifl.  The  goveminent  of,  entrusted  to 
Cotta,  ii.  1^7.  IteclarCB  for  Caesar,  Km. 
State  of  the  island  in  the  time  of  Angiu- 
tns,  iv.  181.  Its  popnlation  at  the  coni- 
menoemcnt  of  the  empire,  421.  Four 
thousand  Jews  banished  from  Rome  to 
Sardinia  by  Tiberius,  v.  287. 

Sarmatians,  triumph  of  M.  Aurelins  over 
the,  viii.  ■84.'i.  Renewal  of  the  war,  34B. 

Sasema,  his  contribution  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  shows  in  honour  of  Caesar, 

iii.  111. 

Satala,  on  the  Lycns,  occupied  by  Trajan, 
viii.  160. 1£L 

Satrius  Secundns  reveals  to  Antonia  the 
conspiracy  of  Sejanus,  v.  366. 

Saturn,  temple  of,  in  the  Capitol,  the  trea- 
snry  of  Rome,  plundered  by  Caesar,  ii. 
16ft. 

Satumimis,  C.  Sentius,  elected  consnl,  iii, 
4.Vt.  Suppresses  a riot  in  the  city,  iv. 
196.  Joins  Tiberius  against  the  Mar- 
comanni,  316. 

Satuminus,  L.,  heads  a revolt  in  Rome,  L 
im.  Killed,  102. 

Satnminus,  L.  Antonins.  Set  Antonius 
Satimiinug. 

Sanromatae,  submission  of  the,  to  Trajan, 
viii.  160. 

Scaeva,  the  slave.  Mils  L.  Satnminus,  L 102. 

Scievinus.conspires  with  Piso  against  Nero, 
vi.  365.  Discloses  the  plot,  368. 

Scsvola,  Mncius,  his  answer  to  Sulpidus, 

iv.  22. 

Sctevola.  Q.,  tribnne,  L 887.  Stops  tho 
elections  for  consuls  by  his  intervention, 
387. 

ScauiUnian  law,  enforced  by  Domitiam,  vil. 
363. 

ScaptiuB,  atgent  of  H.  Brutns  in  Cyprus, 
his  cruelty  at  Salamis,  L 333. 

Scapula,  commands  the  republican  insur- 
gents in  Spain,  ii.  369. 

Sa^rus,  iRmilius,  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  tho  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  L 
208.  A candidate  for  the  consulship, 
886.  Appointed  princtpt  of  the  senate, 
Iii.  436. 

Scanms,  U.,  taken  prisoner  at  Actinm,  but 
pardoned,  iii.  329. 

Scipio,  Q.  Caecilins  Metellns,  his  daughter 
Cornelia  married  to  Cn.  Pompoius,  ii.  82. 
Associated  with  Pompeins  in  the  consul- 
ship, 82.  Restores  the  authority  of  the 
censors,  SI.  Commands  for  Pompeins 
in  Macedonia,  266.  Advances  with  his 
legions  from  Syria  into  Macedonia,  269. 
Plunders  the  temple  of  Ephesus  on  his 
way,  271.  Compelled  by  the  Ciesareans 
to  entrench  himself,  272.  Shares  the 
honour  of  the  chief  command  with  Pom- 
peios,  281.  Aspires  to  the  offlee  of  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  282.  Commands  the 
centre  at  Pharsalia,  281.  Becomes  the 
leader  of  the  Pompeians  after  the  death 
of  Pompeins,  809.  Sails  from  Patrse  for 
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Africa,  310.  Joins  Varus  and  Juba  thete, 
844.  His  dispute  with  Varus  at  Utica, 
346,  Has  the  chief  command  of  tho 
republican  army,  348.  Worsted  by  Cfesar 
at  Uzita,  355.  Completely  defeated  by 
Ctesar  at  Thapsns,  3.67.  His  death,  357, 
374. 

Soodra,  in  Illyricum,  made  the  boundary 
between  the  dominions  of  Octavius  and 
Antonius,  iii.  249. 

Scribonia,  sister  of  Libo,  married  to  Octa- 
vius, iii.  246.  Divorced,  284.  Accom- 
panies her  daughter  Julia  in  exile,  iv. 
279. 

Scribonianns,  Furius  Camillus,  conspirea 
with  others  against  the  life  of  Claudius, 
vi.  147.  Banished  by  Claudius,  191. 

Scythed  chariots  used  by  the  Belgm,  L 2.3.1. 
And  by  the  Britons,  403. 

Sea-ftghts  exhibited  by  Claudius  on  the 
Lake  Fucinns,  vi.  131. 

Sebastc,  the  Cappadocian,  founded  by  king 
Archelaus,  iv.  169. 

Sebaste,  in  Palestine,  visited  by  Agrippa, 
iv.  225. 

Seduni,  their  territory  occupied  by  8. 
Oalba,  i.  303. 

Segestes,  chief  of  the  Chemscans,  enrols 
himself  in  the  Roman  service,  and  warns 
Vams  against  Arminiiis,  iv.  344.  346. 
Besieged  by  Arminius,  v.  157. 

Segimerus,  father  of  Arminius,  enrols  him, 
self  in  the  Roman  service,  iv.  344. 

Segni,  a Belgic  people,  L 2,73.  Submit  to 
Ciesar,  430. 

Segontiaci,  a British  tribe,  submit  to  Caesar, 
1.  417. 

Sejanus,  L.  iElius,  his  origin  and  early  his- 
iory.v.225.  Appointed  prefect  of  the  prm- 
torlan  guards,  226.  His  birth  and  talents 
inspire  no  jealousy  in  Tiberius,  30i.  HU 
ambition  and  intrigues,  21L  Establishes 
tile  praetorian  camp,  312.  His  machina- 
tions against  Dmsns,  313.  Seduces  Li- 
villa,  wife  of  Drusus,  and  poisons  him, 
814.  His  enmity  to  Agrippina  and  the 
children  of  Germanicus,  318.  HU  evil 
inSiienoe  on  Tiberius,  164.  M3,  .3.39. 
Demands  the  hand  of  Livilla  of  Tiberius, 
who  rejects  bis  suit,  326-328.  His  re- 
newed intrigues,  32ft-  Plots  the  ruin  of 
Agrippina,  hor  family,  and  friends,  329, 
33^333,242.  Saves  the  life  of  Tiberius, 
and  obtains  renewed  favour,  .344.  Hom- 
age paid  Sejanns  by  all  classes  of  the 
citizens,  851.  HU  arrogance,  262.  Pro- 
cures the  banishment  of  Agrippina  and 
her  son  Hero,  and  the  disgrace  of  Dmsns, 
857.  Afflanced  to  Liviila,  and  advances 
to  the  consulship,  362.  The  senate  con- 
fers on  him.  jointly  with  Tiberius  the 
consulate  for  ftve  years,  ,364.  Decline  of 
his  influence,  3M.  ,365.  The  emperor  re- 
fuses to  see  Sejanus,  who  concerts  mea- 
sures against  Tiberins's  life,  3^365.  HU 
designs  dUooveied  by  Antonia,  26^  dr- 
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<ramTented  by  Tiberius,  arrested  by 
Uacro,  and  put  to  death,  8(>8-;i7().  Fall 
of  his  family,  kinsmen,  and  friends  with 
him,  870.  Proscription  of  his  children 
and  friends,  878.  Apicata,  his  divorced 
wife,  discloses  to  Tiberius  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poisoning  of  Drusus,  37S. 
Uassacre  of  Ms  proscribed  friends,  8S3. 

Selencia,  the  Parthian  court  established  at, 
11.  a.  Beduced  by  Trajan,  vill.  163,  llil. 

Seleucns,  a scion  of  the  Syrian  dynasty, 
married  to  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  i. 
875.  Strangled  by  his  wife,  878. 

Senate,  the  judicia  restored  to  the,  by  Sulla, 
L IL  Constitutional  functions  of  the 
senate  under  the  republic,  iv,  Under 
Augustus,  lih  Method  of  transacting 
business  in  the  senate,  11.  Distinction 
of  the  senators,  13.  ClMms  of  the  senate 
to  elect  the  emperors,  li.  Tiberius  in 
the  senate,  v.  140.  All  the  functions  of 
empire  left  by  tacit  understanding  in  the 
hands  of  Tiberius,  140.  Powers  of  the 
senate  in  election,  legislation,  and  crimi- 
nal jnrisdiction,2^33S.  The  emperor’s 
control  over  the  senate  through  the 
powers  of  the  censorship,  246.  Petition 
of  a pauper  senator  rejected  by  Tiberiu-s, 
24i2.  Ills  control  over  the  senate  by  the 
law  of  majestas,  247.  His  show  of  de- 
ference to  the  senate,  298.  His  will  an- 
nulled by  the  senate,  vi.  13.  Its  obse- 
quiousness to  the  emperor  Caius,  84. 
Its  deliberations  on  the  death  of  Cains, 
99.  Yields  to  the  claims  of  Claudius, 
and  accepts  him  as  emperor,  100.  Clau- 
dius maintains  the  dignity  of  the  order, 
117,118.  Vacancies  supplied  from  wealthy 
provincial  families,  and  especially  from 
the  Gaulish  nobles,  119.  Authority  of 
the  senate  in  matters  of  national  usage, 
181.  Vows  and  sacrifices  decreed  by  it 
for  all  kinds  of  atrocities  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  341.  Its  base  adulation,  370. 
The  senate  the  idol  of  Lucan  in  his 
Pharsalia,  465.  Nero's  proscriptions, 
vii.  8.  Its  numbers  redne^  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Claudian  Caesars,  8,  Its 
estimation  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens,  18.  Decrees  Nero  a public 
enemy,  and  sanctions  the  election  of 
Ualba.  51—53,  Accepts  the  adoption  of 
Plso  by  Galba  with  satisfatetion,  62. 
Suspected  by  Otho’s  soldiers  of  treaichery, 
fio.  Accepts  Vitellins  as  emperor,  IQS. 
Revised  by  Vespasian,  269.  Domitian's 
proscription  of  the  best  and  noblest  of 
the  senators,  406.  Trajan's  measures 
for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  order, 
Tiii.  fiO.  Courted  by  Hadrian,  197.  Re- 
view of  its  position  during  the  Flavlaui 
era,  288.  Circumstances  which  gave  a 
show  of  importance  to  it  at  this  time, 
800.  Inferior  magistrates  only  elected 
by  it,  300.  Government  of  the  provinces 
by  senators,  802.  Their  usages  and  tra- 
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ditions  maintained  by  their  pride,  804. 
Their  triumphs  over  the  freedmen,  .305. 
Their  favours  bestowed  upon  the  em- 
perors, who  provide  them  with  conquests 
and  plunder,  306.  Deference  of  M.  Aure- 
lius to  the  senate,  328. 

Seneca,  M.  Annseus,  the  rhetorician,  his 
‘ Suasorise ' and  ‘ Coutrovershe,’  v.  82. 
His  sons,  vi.  .383. 

Seneca,  L.  Annseus,  the  philosopher,  con- 
demned by  Caius,  but  saved  by  a friend, 
vi.  75.  Banished  by  Claudius.  14.5.  Re- 
called from  exile,  and  appoint^  tutor  to 
Nero,  18.3.  Honours  Claudius  in  bis  life- 
time as  a deity,  203.  His  ‘ Consolatio 
ad  Polybium,'  203.  His  satire  on  the 
deification  of  Ciaudius,  205.  His  extra- 
vagant fiattery  of  Nero,jl^  One  Qf the 
immediate  causes  of  an  insiurrection  in 
Britain,  252.  Principles  of  education 
adopted  by  him  for  Nero,  268.  Com- 
poses the  funereal  oration  of  Claudius, 
'275.  Opposes  Agrippina,  ‘279.  His  in- 
fluence over  Nero,  281.  Grounds  for 
imputing  the  murder  of  Britannicus  to 
his  advice,  2S8.  Strives  to  make  Nero 
popular  with  the  senate,  289.  Disliked 
by  Tacitus,  284.  He  and  Burrhus  authors 
of  the  ‘ (juiuqueunium  Nerouis,’  297. 
Accused  of  counselling  Nero  to  murder 
his  mother,  313.  His  conduct  on  Agrip- 
pina’s death,  316-319.  His  philosophy 
alien  from  Roman  sentiments,  327. 
Death  of  his  colleague  Burrhus,  334. 
Attempts  to  withdraw  from  public  life, 
834.  His  wealth,  3.34.  Tempts  Nero, 
341.  Charge  of  oonspiracy  against  him 
rebutted,  342.  Again  attempts  to  with- 
draw into  privacy,  359.  .361.  Said  to 
have  been  connected  with  Piso’s  con- 
spiracy, and  put  to  death  in  consequence, 
3^,  369.  Manner  of  his  death.  369.  His 
poiltical  and  moral  teaching,  457,  459. 
Agreement  between  his  writings  and 
those  of  St.  Paul,  459,  Inwn^tcucy 
between  bis  teaching  and  his  conduct, 
459.  Compared  and  contrasted  with 
Quintiiian,  viii.  74. 

Sonecio  hunted  to  death,  vii.  406. 

Senones,  the,  defeated  at  che  battle  of  the 
Vandimonian  Lake,  L 195.  Their  per- 
sonal appearance,  237.  Refuse  obedience 
to  Rome,  429.  Two  iegions  left  by 
Caesar  in  their  country,  436. 

Sentinum,  battle  of,  L 195. 

Sentius,  Ciueus,  chosen  proconsul  of  Syria, 
V,  88.  Compels  Piso  to  quit  Syria  fur 
Rome,  201. 

Septicius  Claras,  pnetorian  prefect,  dis- 
graced by  Hadrian,  viii.  211. 

Septimius,  murders  his  old  comrade  Pom- 
peius,  ii.  ^ iliia. 

Seqnani,  a Gallic  tribe,  their  territory,  L 
221.  Complain  to  Rome  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  .dSdui,  242.  Invite  the  Suevi  to 
their  aasistanoe,  throw  oS  the  yoke  of  the 
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^dui,  and  the  leadcKhlp  of  the 

Gallic  tribes,  ‘243.  Oppreasod  by  the 
Suevi,  ‘247.  Induced  to  allow  the  Hel- 
vetli  to  pass  throURh  their  territory,  iSi 
Their  condition  after  Ccesor's  flnt  cam- 
paign in  Gaul,  280.  Establishment  of 
Itomnn  influence  over  them,  280.  Defeat 
the  Lingoues  under  Julius  Sabinus,  vii. 

m. 

Serapia,  worship  of,  at  Aiexan<)ria,  vU.  1.11. 

SerenuB,  his  punishment  for  seditioos  in- 
trigues, V.  !t'J4- 

Serterius,  history  of,  L 25.  Insurrection 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  under  him,  25. 
His  defeat  and  flight,  2£.  Succeeds  in  a 
new  revolt  against  Rome,  2fl.  Rejects 
the  proffered  alliance  of  Mithridates,  2L 
His  contest  with  Cn.  Fompeins,  27.  His 
influence  over  the  Iberians,  2fl.  His 
milk-white  hind,  28.  His  death,  29. 

Servteus,  a friend  of  Oermanicus,  takes 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  Cn.  Fiso,  v, 
212, 

Bervian  walls  of  Rome,  L 2.  Described, 
V.  33. 

Servilia.  mother  of  M.  Junius  Bratus,  her 
character,  L 3,31.  Her  bold  counsel  to 
the  liberators,  ill.  119,  121. 

Bervilia,  daughter  of  Soranns,  charges 
brought  against  her,  vi.  399.  Sentenced 
to  death,  394. 

Servilius  Isauricus,  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  Cllician  pirates,  L 
99.  An  unsuoceseful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Pontifez  Uazimus,  108.  Blocted 
consul  with  Caisar.iL  235.  His  vigilance, 
3'28.  Pmposed  for  Oelahella’s  successor 
in  Syria,  ill.  Ifi4.  Moves  a thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  of  Mutina,  174.  Becomes 
consul  a second  time,  24(l.  Refuses  to 
join  Antonias,  241. 

Bendus,  mound  of,  in  Rome,  i,  2. 

Beetius,  L.,  appointed  consul  by  Augustus, 
iU.  423. 

Bestius,  P.,  Cilicia  placed  under  his  oon- 
trol,  11.  127- 

Beverianus,  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  slain 
with  the  loss  of  a legion,  vill.  325. 

Severus,  A.  Ctecina.  Ser  Caxiina. 

Bevurus,  Cassius,  offends  Augustus  by  his 
licentious  writings,  v.  2.V1. 

Severus,  Catilius,  appointed  prefect  of 
Syria,  viii.  191. 

Severus,  Julius,  his  tactics  against  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  viii.  176. 

Bextllia,  mother  of  Vitellius,  her  noble 
character,  vii.  107.  Dies  soon  after  lie 
is  declared  imperator,  107.  Improbable 
stories  about  her  death,  109. 

Bextllia,  the  month,  its  name  changed  to 
Augustus,  iii.  460 ; iv.  2.M. 

Shammai,  his  prediction  respecting  Herod 
the  Orest,  iii.  878. 

Sibylla  Cumana,  alleged  oracie  of,  for- 
bidding an  arnied  intervention  in  Egypt, 
i.  249. 
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Sibylline  books,  officers  charged  with  the 
custody  of  the,  iii.  457,  Purged  and  the 
spurious  bonks  burnt  by  Augustus,  459. 

Sicarli,  or  secret  assaaslns,  of  the  Zealots, 
in  Jerusalem,  vii.  198. 

Sicily,  importance  of,  to  Rome,  1.  19. 
Government  of.  entrusted  to  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  ii.  127.  Who  surrenders  it  to  the 
Cffisareans  without  a blow,  165,  166. 
Seized  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  iii.  21ffi. 
Population  of,  at  the  commencement  of. 
the  Roman  empire,  iv.  421.  Visited  by 
Hadrian,  viii.  213. 

Sigambri,  a German  tribe,  utterly  extin. 
guishod,  vi.  246. 

Silanus,  Appius,  his  noble  family  and  oon- 
nections,  vi.  45.  Incurs  the  hatred  of 
Mcssalina  and  is  put  to  death,  45. 

Silanus,  D.  Junius,  elected  consul,  L 13Q. 
Defeated  by  the  hordes  of  the  Cimbri 
and  Tcutones,  208. 

Silanus,  Decimus,  paramour  of  the  younger 
Julia,  V.  2M  note. 

Silanus,  Lucius,  son  of  Appius  Silanus, 
betrothed  to  Octavia,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  vi.  178.  Disgraced 
by  a conspiracy  formed  by  Agrippina, 
179.  Commits  suicide,  182. 

Silanus,  M.  Junius,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
keeps  Vonones,  king  of  Farthia,  in  cus- 
tody, V.  178.  Amoved  from  his  prooon- 
Eulship  by  Tiberius,  187.  Found  guilty 
of  extortion,  and  banished,  262.  His 
daughter  married  to  Caius  Ciesar,  380. 
Put  to  death  by  Cuus,  vi.  32. 

Silanus,  M.  J unius,  nicknamed  ‘ the  golden 
sheep’  by  Oali^a,  vi.  278.  Poisoned 
by  Agrippina’s  command,  278. 

Silanus,  L.,  proscribed  by  Nero,  vi.  376. 
Slain  at  Barium,  377. 

Silins,  C.,  restrains  his  division  on  the 
Rhine  from  open  mutiny,  v.  144.  Makes 
a demonstration  against  the  Chatti,  163. 
Crushes  a revolt  in  Gaul,  .307.  Charged 
with  treason,  bo  commits  suicide,  illiO. 
His  Image  disgraced  by  Tiberias,  vL 
174. 

Silins,  C.,  advocates  the  reinforcement  of 
the  Lex  Cincia,  vi.  159,  His  intrigue 
and  marriage  with  Messalina,  164.  166. 
172.  llis  fate  and  that  of  his  accom- 
plices,  174. 

Silins  Italicus,  consul  at  the  usurpation  of 
Galba,  vii.  ^ His  character  and  writ- 
ings compared  with  those  of  Lucan,  viiL 
72.  Cause  of  his  suicide,  110. 

Siliua,  P.,  his  adventures,  ii.  350.  In  the 
service  of  Boochns,  king  of  Mauretania, 
351.  Advances  upon  Cirta,  the  capital 
of  Numidia,  354.  Routs  and  slays  Sa- 
bura,  359.  Captures  Afranios  and  Faua 
tus  Sulla,  365. 

Silius,  P.,  succeeds  to  the  consulship,  Ui. 
454.  Defeats  the  Communl  Vennonee, 
Noricans,  and  Fannonians,iv,  221.  Hands 
over  his  command  to  Drosns,  22L 
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Bilk,  coat  of,  in  Rome,  U.  811. 

Bilphium , the  gum,  annual  tribute  of,  from 
the  Cyrenaiua,  ir.  148. 

Silures,  a people  of  South  Wales,  attacked 
by  OstoriUH  Scapula,  vi.  ‘,136.  241.  Over- 
thrown, 242,  el  seg.  Defeat  the  Romans, 
21iL 

Silver,  usee  of,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  iv.  39fi. 

Similis,  prsetoriau  prefect  under  Hadrian, 
viil.  DLL 

Bimon,  son  of  Giora,  heads  a revolt  In 
Jerusalem,  vii.  200.  Defeats  Cestius  at  the 
gates,  200.  A chief  of  the  sealots,  202. 
His  position  in  the  defence  of  the  city, 
during  the  great  siege,  224.  Takes  refuge 
underground,  246,  247.  His  fate,  24H. 

Siujar,  great  desert  of,  li.  IS, 

Binope,  in  the  time  of  Augustas,  T.  18. 

Sirmium,  Roman  post  of,  attacked  by  the 
Pannonians,  iv.  319. 

Eisenna,  son  of  Gabinius,  his  incapadt; 
in  Syria,  L 377. 

Slaves  and  Slaverv  in  Rome.  L419.  Caasar's 
attempts  to  counteract  the  increase  of 
slavery,  ii.  39ti.  Octavius's  treatment 
of  slaves  taken  with  arms  in  their 
haniLs,  iii,  218  ; iv.  2«i7.  Taxes  on  the  sale 
and  enfranchisement  of  slaves,  45.  Re- 
strictions of  Augustus  on  manumission, 
91.  Extension  of  the  franchise  by  ma- 
numis.sion,  385.  Effects  of  manumis- 
sion on  the  civic  franchise,  385-388. 
Results  flowing  from  the  institution  of 
slavery,  viiL  352-3,55. 

Smyrna,  the  honour  of  making  Tiberius 
its  tutelar  deity  granted  to,  v.  3.34. 

Sohemus,  king  of  Iturea,  supports  Vespa- 
sian, vii.  llli. 

Soldurii,  or  personal  servants  of  kings  of 
Gaul,  L 313. 

Soli,  the  name  of,  changed  to  Pompei- 
opolis,  L 31L 

Soothsayers  expelled  from  Italy  by  Tibe- 
rius, V.  285. 

Sophists  in  Athens  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
viii.  224.  Character  of  their  teaching, 
224.  Oelebrated  sophi.‘>ts,  225,  et  teq. 

Soranns,  Barea,  charged  with  treason  to 
Nero,  vi.  388.  387, 390,  392.  His  daugh- 
ter Servilia  included  in  the  prosecution, 
393.  Roth  sentenced  to  death,  394. 

Sosigenes,  a&sists  Csesar  in  reforming  the 
calendar,  il.  4U6. 

Sosius^  C.,  prefect  of  Syria,  an  officer  of 
Antonins,  his  military  exploits,  iii.  286. 
Becomes  consul,  and  pronounces  a vehe- 
ment invective  against  Octavius,  3t)7. 
Abandons  Rome,  and  repairs  to  Anto- 
nins, 3119.  His  unsuccessful  attack  on 
A grippa's  galleys,  8211.  Taken  prisoner 
at  Aetium,  but  panloned,  329.  Takes 
Jerusalem,  381.' 

Sotiates,  a tribe  of  Aquitani,  defeated  by 
P.  Craasus,  L 313. 

Spain,  the  first  province  acquired  by  the 


Romans  beyond  their  own  seas,  L 12. 
Insurrection  of  the  Spanish  provinces 
nndcr  Sertorius,  25.  The  government 
of  Further  Spain  assumed  by  Ctesar, 
153.  State  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Spain  at  this  period,  154.  Origin  of  the 
name  Spain.  IM  no/c.  And  of  its 
Iberian  inhabitants,  219.  Helellut 
Nepos  chosen  for  the  government  of 
S|>ain,  349.  .Spain  more  ]£>manised  than 
any  other  province,  ii.  157.  The  Pom- 
peian lieutenants  in  Spain,  Varro.Afra- 
nliis.  and  Petreius,  178.  Extortions  of 
the  Cmsarcan  lieutenant  Q.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus, 327.  Revival  of  the  republican 
cause  in  Spain,  388.  Continuation  of 
irregular  varfare  in  Spain,  iv.  112. 
Mineral  wealth  of  the  province,  113. 
The  Spanisli  era,  114  note.  Endeavours 
of  StHtilius  Taurus  to  quell  the  hostilities 
of  the  Ilierians.  114.  Augustus  proceeds 
totakothcfleldin|ierson,  114,  IMuction 
of  the  momitain  tribes  and  foundation 
of  military  colonies,  117.  Prolonged 
residence  of  Augustus  in  Spain,  118. 
Renewed  onthreaks  and  final  subjuga- 
tion of  the  S]>auiards  by  Agrippa,  119. 
Political  organization  of  the  Iberian 
provinces,  DLL  Population  of  Spain  at 
the  time  of  Augustus,  421.  Hnmlier  of 
lemons  stationed  in  Spain  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  v.  '278.  Latin  rights  granted 
to  Spain  by  Vespasian,  vii.  271.  The 
jirovince  visited  by  Hadrian,  viii.  212. 

Sparta,  favoured  by  Augustus  for  its  loy- 
alty, iv.  1181.  Its  condition  in  his  time, 
v.e, 

Sportaens,  revolt  of  the  gladiators  under,  L 
82.  Defeated  and  slain,  4L 

Bpartianus,  his  character  as  a biographer, 
viii.  2,')7. 

Spices,  Ac.,  from  the  East,  ancient  trade 
in,  in  the  Mediterranean,  iv.  393. 

Sporaces,  phylarch  of  Anthem usia,  submita 
to  Trajan,  viii.  162. 

Spurinna,  Vestricliis.  holds  Placentia  for 
Otho  against  the  Vitelllans,  vU.  96. 
Spurinna  as  an  example  of  the  more 
refined  and  intelligent  among  the  Roman 
nobles,  viii,  115. 

Stasanor,  the  Parthian  chieftain,  U.  2. 

StatUius  Corvlnus,  hts  abortive  attempt 
against  the  life  of  Claudius,  vi.  Ml  note. 

Statilins  Taurus,  commanils  the  Cmsarean 
fleet  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius, 
iiL  283.  Appointed  proconsul  of  Africa, 
274.  Gains  a victory  over  thecavalry  of 
Antonius  at  Aetium,  318.  Appointed 
prefect  of  Rome,  iv.  ^ 207.  Legatus  of 
Augustus  in  Spain,  lit.  Endeavours  to 
quell  the  hoatUities  of  the  Iberians,  114. 

Statilins  Taurus,  proconsul  of  Africa, 
charged  by  Agrippina  with  the  practice 
of  magic,  vL  188.  Commits  suicide, 
193. 

Statins,  patronized  by  Domitian,  vii.  394. 
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Hi«  workR  examined  and  compared  with 
Ovid.  viii.  77j  iSL 

Statius  Priscus,  prefect  in  Britain,  refuses 
the  offer  of  the  imperiiil  piinile,  -^i. 
Replaced  by  Calpumius  Agricola, 

In  Cappadocia,  3;fl>.  Takes  Artaxata, 

a'ifi. 

Stephanns,  freedman  of  Clemens,  slays 
Domitian,  vii.  413. 

Stoics,  fatal  influence  of  their  philosophy 
npon  the  principles  of  faith  and  morals, 
iii.  Ifl.  Account  of  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  vl.  413.  The  attitude  of  oi>- 
positien  to  government  first  assumed  by 
the  Stoics  under  the  empire,  413.  Prin- 
ciples on  which  Stoicism  is  to  be  judged, 
415.  Stoicism  attractive  to  the  noblest 
characters  in  Rome,  416.  The  charge 
against  it  of  oontumacionsness  and  so- 
ditiousness  not  well  grounded,  417. 
Political  inirocenoc  of  its  professors,  418. 
The  Stoics  ‘enveloped,  as  it  wm,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Christianity,’  liio.  Aulus 
Fersius,  a teacher  of  Stoicism,  460.  The 
Stoics  banished  from  Home,  vii.  281. 
Character  of  the  Stoics  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  viii.  106.  Suicide  ix>t  a principle 
of  the  Stoics,  107. 

Stonehenge  not  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers,  vi.  214  note. 

Strabo,  his  account  of  the  Gauls,  L 218. 
Accompanies  Petroniusto  Syene,  Iv.  1.79. 

Streets  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
V.  62-  Trades  exercised  in  them,  63. 
Crowds  of  loungers  and  gazers,  64-  In- 
terruptions to  traffic,  64-  Paucity  of 
streets  in  Rome,  64- 

Street-games,  festival  of  the,  combined 
with  the  worship  of  Augustus,  iv.  14- 

Snburra,  the,  at  Rome,  character  of  its 
population,  v.  3L 

Snevi,  their  menacing  attitude  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  i.  240.  Invited  by  the 
Sequani  to  pass  into  Gaul,  243.  Oppress 
them  and  the  .Sdui,  246.  247,  266. 
Defeated  by  Ceesar  and  expelled  from 
Gaul,  272-27,4.  Drive  the  Mcnapii  from 
their  territories,  392.  Cross  the  Rhine 
into  Gaul,  393.  Testimony  of  the  Usi- 
petes  to  their  valour,  394.  Their  en- 
croachments on  the  territory  of  the 
■Dbll,  39,4.  Pursued  by  Ciesar  to  the 
Hercynian  forests,  430. 

Snessiones,  a Belgic  tribe,  head  a confede- 
racy of  tribes  against  the  Roman  inva- 
ders, L 281.  R^uoed  by  Csesar,  264 ; ii. 
111- 

Buetonins  Denis,  father  of  the  historian, 
servos  under  Otho,  vii.  91  note. 

Bnetonins,  C.,  Tranqnillus,  his  ‘ Dives  of 
the  Ctesars  ’ characterized,  viii.  93,  100. 
Supply  the  place  of  history,  94-  Reasons 
for  their  preservation,  S4,  Disgraced 
by  Hadrian  for  his  disrespect  to  the  em- 
press, 211. 

Bnstonlus  FaulUnus,  tbs  first  Roman  who 


crossed  the  Atlas,  vi.  113.  Routs  the 
Britons  in  Anglesey,  2.40.  Defeats  the 
Iceni,  is  recalled,  2.44-2,49. 

Buctonius,  commands  partof  Otho’s  army, 
vii.  93-  At  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  96- 

Bulcide,  prevalence  of , at  Home  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  viii.  107.  Among  women, 
111.  Not  the  result  of  speculative 
opinions,  nor  practised  as  an  escape 
from  tyranny,  108, 112. 

Suilius,  a delator,  employed  by  Messalina 
to  accuse  Valerius  Asiaticus,  ri.  1 .4.4. 
His  success  as  an  informer,  1.47.  Defends 
the  practice  of  fees  to  delators.  1 ,49. 

Sulla,  Cornelius,  the  first  to  decn*  a pro- 
scription by  law,  1,  16  note.  Olijjarchical 
reaction  under  him,  16-  Effects  of  his 
retirement  on  the  provincials,  24-  His 
victories  in  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor, 
3D  Uis  massacres  and  proscription,  43., 
His  legislation  in  the  intt'rcst  of  the  oli- 
garchy, 19,  His  death,  4D  Fixes  the 
number  of  the  senate  at  six  hundred,  .43, 
Divines  the  character  of  Cn.  Pompeiiis, 
and  distrusts  him.  60.  RequiresC.  Julius 
Ca?sar  to  divorce  his  wife  Coimelia,  81. 
Warns  his  partisans  against  Cffisar,  87. 
His  resignation  of  the  dictatorship  in 
67.4  and  death  leave  the  oligarchy  with- 
out any  acknowledged  leader,  6D  His 
system  of  government  a political  ana- 
chronism, iv.  44. 

Sulla,  Faustus,  son  of  the  dictator,  his 
wealth,  L 10,4.  Retreats  before  Csesar, 
ii.  144.  At  Patne  with  the  defeated 
Pompeians,  344.  His  death,  36A  366. 

Sulla,  Faustus  Cornelius,  husband  of  An- 
tonia, and  son-in-law  of  Claudius,  chosen 
consul,  v.  364.  Put  to  death  by  Nero, 
vi.  294, 334. 

Sulpicius  Rufus,  Servius,  the  jurist,  ait 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  theconsulship, 
D 130.  Prosecutes  Murena  for  bribery, 
130.  Elected  consul,  ii.  81-  Abets  the 
presumption  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia, 
218.  Smt  as  a commissioner  to  negotiate 
with  Antonins,  iii.  1 ,46.  His  death  on 
his  journey,  149.  His  vast  legal  know- 
ledge and  works,  iv.  93- 

Sumptuary  laws,  enactment  of,  during  tho 
consulship  of  Pompeiiis  and  Crassus,  D 
370.  Ctesar’S  sumptuary  laws,  ii.  391. 

Saperstitions,  oriental,  introduced  into 
Rome,  iii.  23-  Proscribed,  but  conrinue 
to  reappear,  24.  Revived  at  the  death  ot 
M.  Aurelias,  viii.  360. 

Supper,  a Roman,  described,  V.  82-  Coarse- 
ness of  tho  iuxury  of  the  Roman  table, 
84.  The  ordering  of  a Roman  supper, 
84.  Custom  of  recitation  at  supper,  87. 

Sura,  Dicinius,  vii,  372.  Conspires  against 
Trajan,  vlll.  62- 

Sura,  Falfurios,  struck  off  the  roll  of  the 
senate,  but  restored,  vii.  ,387. 

Snrenas,  the  Parthian  general,  the  wopd 
probably  a title,  not  a personal  iuuq^. 
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description  of,  il.  8 note ; 17  noU.  His 
position  in  the  state,  Besiegea 

Carrhae ; his  stratagem  to  engage  Crassus 
in  conference,  23.  Seizes  the  proconsul 
and  his  staff,  24,  Sends  the  head  and 
hand  of  Crassus  to  Orodes,  24.  His  mock 
triumph,  25. 

Surveys  of  the  empire,  iv.  404. 

Syene,  garrison  of  Romans  at,  iii.  353. 

Syllceus,  minister  of  the  Nabathaean  king 
Obodas,  conducts  the  expedition  of  iElius 
Callus  into  Arabia,  iv.  153.  Charged 
with  treachery,  153, 155. 

Symeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  martyrdom 
of,  viil.  150  note.  • 

Synnada,  condition  of,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  V.  13. 

Syracuse,  Roman  colony  planted  by  Au- 
gustus in,  iv.  159. 

Syria,  government  of,  coveted  by  the  con- 
suls, 1.  22.  The  kingdom  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  by  Pompeius,  136;  iv. 
169.  The  proconsulate  assigned  by  P. 
Clodius  to  Gabinius,  L 324.  Who  is 
succeeded  by  Crassus,  377.  Extent  of 
the  province  of  Syria  at  this  period,  ii. 
6.  Power  of  Cassius  in  the  province,  iii. 
219.  Exactions  of  Antonius,  235.  Organ- 
ization of  the  province  by  Augustus,  iv. 
169.  Legions  stationed  in  Syria  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  v.  277.  The  Syrian 
elemental  worship  attractive  to  the  lower 
orders  of  women  in  Rome,  vi.  424-427. 
List  of  the  proconsuls  in  Syria,  vii.  19. 
Character  of  its  gfovemors  and  of  their 
gr>vemment,19-^2L  Annexation  of  Judea 
to  the  province  of  Syria,  22.  The  com-' 
mand  in  Syria  assumed  by  the  emperor 
"Verus,  viii.  324.  Reverses  sustain^  by 
him,  followed  by  splendid  victories,  326, 
826. 


ABULARIUM  of  Rome,  L 134  note. 
Taefarinas,  the  African  warrior,  sketch 
of  liis  career,  v.  184.  Defeated  by  Purius 
Camillus,  1(U.  Renews  his  incursions 
into  the  borders  of  the  African  province, 
8Q3.  Defeated  and  commits  suicide,  326. 

Tacitus,  his  review  of  the  position  of  Oc- 
tavius after  the  close  of  the  civil  wars. 
Hi.  388.  His  pictures  of  Teutonic  free- 
dom, V.  171-173.  His  ‘ Histories’  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  his  ‘ Annals,’  vli. 
141 . Misappreciates  the  sources  of  J ewish 
history,  21 3.  Patronized  by  Domitian, 
894.  Compared  with  Livy  and  Lucan, 
viii.  84.  His  reasons  for  fixing  the  limits 
of  his  history  considered,  86.  His  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  'Trajan,  81.  Cer- 
tain characteristics  of  his  unfairness  to 
the  earlier  Caesars,  89.  Hie  satirical 
misrepresentation  of  his  own  times,  90. 
His  writings  biographical  ratlicr  than 
historical,  92,  93.  His  manliness,  128. 
Comparison  between  him  and  Juvenal, 
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128.  Increase  oi  bittemess  with  his 
yeais,  129. 

Taranis,  the  Gallic  Jupiter,  L 231.  Iden- 
tified with  Jove  the  Thunderer,  iv.  138. 

Taroondimotus  I.,  a Cillcian  chief,  joins 
the  Pompeians  in  the  civil  war,  ii.  239. 
Slain  at  Actium,  Iv.  166.  Holds  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  gates,  166. 

Tarcondimotus  II.,  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Cilicia  by  Augustus,  iv.  166. 

Tarentum,  treaty  of,  between  Octavius 
and  Antonius,  iii.  262. 

Tarichea,  stormed  by  Vespasian,  vii.  211. 
His  atrocity  there,  2LL 

Tarsus,  city  of,  subdued  by  Cassius,  ill.  219. 

Tarraco,  temple  of  Augustus  at,  restored 
by  Hadrian,  viii.  212. 

Tarusates,  an  Aquitanian  tribe,  defeated 
by  P.  Crassus,  i.  313. 

Tasgetius,  massacred  by  the  Camutes,  i. 
420. 

Taurinl,  their  dwelling-place,  iv.  141. 
Foundation  of  Augusta  of  the  Tatirini 
(Turin),  143. 

Taurisd,  war  of  Octavius  with  the,  lil.  301. 

Taxation,  jealousy  of,  of  the  Romans,  vL 
16.  Caius  alienates  the  populace  by  his 
new  and  increased  taxation,  77.  Nero’s 
proposal  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of 
indirect  taxation,  vl.  SQL 

Tectosages,  a Belgic  tribe,  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  L 212.  Their  incursions  into 
the  south  of  Gaul,  236. 

Telephus,  the  slave,  his  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Augustus,  iv.  328. 

Temples,  effect  of  the  plunder  of,  upon  the 
circulation  of  money,  iii.  396.  The 
temples  the  banks  of  the  ancient  world, 
391.  Restoration  of  the  temples  by  Au- 
gustus, iv,  72, 76.  The  temple  architec- 
ture of  Rome,  v.  46.  'The  ]^man  prin- 
ciple of  decorating  not  the  exterior  of 
their  temples,  but  the  interior  of  their 
dwellings,  viii.  120. 

Tenchtheri,  a German  tribe,  invade  Bel- 
gium, L 392.  Subdued  by  Drusus,  iv. 
340. 

Tentyra  and  Ombi,  the  bloody  quarrel  of, 
vUi.  288. 

Terentia,  wife  of  Cicero,  her  high  spirit,  L 
839. 

Terentia,  or  Terentllla,  wife  of  Mtccenas, 
her  character,  iv.  215.  Her  power  over 
her  hnsband,  215.  Her  amour  with  Au- 
gustus, 215. 

Terminus,  the  god,  worship  of,  iv.  76. 
System  of  augural  limitation  and  the 
consecration  of  boundaries,  76. 

Teutates,  Mercurius  worshipped  bv  the 
Gallic  tribes  under  the  name  of,  i.  23L 
Admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  the  Roman 
Olympus,  iv.  138. 

Teutoberg,  forest  of,  iv.  346. 

Teutones,  the,  origin  and  great  migration 
of,  L 203-206.  Thej'  defeat  the  llotuans. 
overrun  Gaul,  and  are  annihilated  at 
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Aqtus  9exti«B,  206-211.  Their  enmity 
to  the  Celtic  tribes,  2,16.  Incureinns  of 
■ome  of  the  tribes  into  Oenl,  240.  Snper- 
■titiniis  veneration  paid  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  women,  213.  Driven  ont  of 
Gaol  by  Caviar,  274.  Invasion  of  Bel- 
pam  by  German  tribes,  392.  The  Ebn- 
rones  plundered  by  a body  of  Germans, 
433-  Who  attack  the  Roman  station  at 
Aduatnea,  but  are  defcateil,  434,  43,5. 
Chastised  by  Marcus  Vinidus,  iv.  124. 
Cross  the  lower  Rhine  and  defeat  LoUlna, 
217.  SfT  alto  Germany. 

Thames,  the  river,  forded  by  Ciesar,  L 41 B. 

Thapsus,  nccu|)lcd  by  Virftilius,  it.  366. 
Invest^  by  Ciesar,  .366,  Mpio  defeated 
by  Caisar  at  the  battle  of,  3.13.  Sum 
exacted  by  Caesar  from  the  dtizens, 
867. 

Thasos,  the  remnant  of  the  republioans  at, 
ill.  'J34. 

Theatre  of  Aufrustus,  v.  Sfi, 

— of  Bnlbua,  v.  Efi. 

— of  Pompeius,  opening  of  the,  L 368. 

Its  extent,  v.  39^  EIL 

— of  Maroellus,  Iv.  191.  Ite  extent,  v.  Hfi. 

Theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  Romans,  v. 

68.  Pantomime,  68.  Spectacles,  62. 
Tiberius's  control  over  the  players,  28.'i. 
Edict  of  Domitian  against  the  mimes, 
Til.  364. 

Theodotus,  the  rhetorician,  preceptor  to 
Ptolemieus  XII.,  ii.  301.  Takes  Pora- 
pcius's  head  to  Cmsar,  312. 

Tlicogenes  the  soothsayer,  and  Octavius, 
iii.  168. 

Thermue,  the  tribune,  stops  the  month  of 
Nepos,  L 141.  Abandons  his  post  at 
Iguvium,  ii.  142.  Retreats  to  Apulia, 
143.  Joins  Sextus  Pompeius,  but  8nally 
abandons  him,  iii.  270. 

Therm®  in  Rome.  Set  Baths. 

Thendas,  a false  Christ,  or  brigand,  in 
Judea,  vii.  1 93. 

Tholomens,  a false  Christ,  in  Judea,  vQ. 
19.3. 

Thoranius,  his  proscription  and  murder, 
ill.  222. 

Thrace,  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  iv.  146.  Revolt 
in,  extinguished  by  L.  Piso,  2.32.  Go. 
vemed  by  native  kings,  v.  278.417-  Quar- 
rel in  the  royal  family,  and  occupation 
of  part  of  the  country  by  a Roman 
officer,  417.  Depriveil  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  remainder  by  Vespasian,  vii.  212. 

Thrasea,  Pffitus,  charges  brought  again.st 
him,  ri.  386,  387.  His  character,  .387. 
Frivolous  nature  of  the  charges,  387. 
Consults  with  his  friends  the  course  he 
should  adopt,  390.  Proceedings  against 
him  in  the  senate,  .391.  His  death,  323. 

Thrasyllna,  the  astrologer,  his  post  in  the 
household  of  Tiberius  at  Rhodes,  iv.  303. 

Thurii  besiegal  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  iii. 
228. 


Thusnelda,  wife  of  Armlnins,  It.  344* 
Delivered  by  her  father  Segestes  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Romans,  and  sent  to  Ra- 
venna, V.  147.  Led  in  triumph  by  Oer- 
manlcns,  17.3. 

Thysdrus,  siege  of,  by  the  Cmsoreans,  U. 
.3.39. 

Tiberias,  surrenders  to  Vespasian,  vll.  211. 
Establishment  of  the  Jewish  schools  at, 
vlii.  137,  172.  Preservation  of  the  Jew- 
ish nationality  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  at,  112. 

Tiberius  Nero,  his  birth  and  parentage, 
iii.  285 ; iv.  183.  QuHJstor,  111.  419  : It. 
187.  2^use#Murenaand  Cmpioof  con- 
spiracy, ill.  453.  Annexes  M®sia  to 
lilyrlcum,  Iv.  145.  Compels  the  Par- 
thians  to  restore  the  standards  of  Crassus, 
173.  His  campaign  against  the  Yindeli- 
cians,  221.  Consul,  222.  His  marriage 
with  Vipsania,  23.3.  Betrothed  to  Julia, 
but  despatched  before  marriage  to  Pan- 
nonia,  23,3.  His  character  in  early  life, 
233-236.  His  marriage  with  Julia,  246. 
Crosses  the  Rhine  and  advances  into 
Germany,  254-2.36.  Receives  the  tribn- 
nltian  power  for  8ve  years,  27.3.  Retires 
dlssati^ed  to  Rhodes,  274.  27.3.  EfTccts 
of  his  retirement,  281.  Interview  with 
Cains  Cassor,  282.  Recalled  to  Rome, 
and  adopted  foto  the  Julian  family,  281- 
289.  Exhibited  before  the  Romans  ns 
the  partner  of  Augustus,  290.  His 
glooiny  prospects  at  Rhodes,  30.3.  Ad- 
dicts himself  to  astrology,  .304.  On  his 
return  from  Rhodes  abstains  from  all 
public  affairs,  .306.  Introduces  his  son 
Drusus  to  the  citisens  in  the  forum,  306- 
Cosnposes  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Lucius 
C®sar,  306.  Hfs  campafgus  in  Germany, 
307.  Hiscampoign  against  Marobodnns, 
31,3-317.  Exhibits  games  in  honour  of 
Drusus,  322.  Completes  thesnbjugation 
of  the  I^nnoninnB.  327.  Tfe  honours  of 
a triumph  granted  to  him,  338.  Gqes  to 
the  Rhine,  34  L His  bloodless  campaign 
fai  Germany,  .3.31.  Assured  of  succession 
to  the  empire,  355.  Completes  the  Ins- 
trum  and  resumes  the  command  in  Illyri- 
cum,  361.  Summoned  to  the  death-bed 
of  Angnstus,  362.  Readhiess  of  the 
Romaus  to  acquiesce  in  Ms  succession  to 
the  empire,  v.  130.  His  self-distrust, 
131.  1-31.  Announcement  of  the  death 
of  Angnstus.  1 .32.  Possible  competitors 
already  designated  by  Angnstus,  133. 
Rumoured  aasas.sinatior»  of  Agrippa 
Postumus,  134.  Tiberius  succeeds  to  the 
empire,  13-3.  Pronounces  the  funereal 
oration  over  the  body  of  Augustus,  138. 
H is  first  address  to  the  senate,  1.39.  AH 
tlie  functions  of  empire  left  by  tacit  un- 
standing in  his  hands,  140.  Abolishes 
the  last  political  privileges  of  the  people, 
141.  Mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia 
and  on  the  Rhine,  142,144,  His  jeedouky 
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of  the  popniftrity  of  Germanicns,  150.162. 
Determines  to  employ  the  discoatented 
soldiers,  151.  His  artidre  in  dealing  with 
them,  152.  His  policy  in  the  senate,  153. 
Death  of  his  wife  Julia,  IM.  His  mur- 
murs at  the  slender  results  nf  the  cam- 
paigns in  Oermany,  161.  The  Homans 
offended  at  his  jeolonsy,  162.  Recalls 
his  nephew  Germanlcus  to  Rome,  17.3. 
And  sends  him  on  a mission  to  the  East, 
177-  His  conduct  on  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus,  203-2U6.  Checks  the  Sow  of 
rablic  feeling,  20.5.  Opens  the  trial  of 
Piso  with  a speech,  21U.  Uitigates  the 
sentence  of  the  senate  on  Kso,  217. 
Tiberius  free  from  all  snspidon  in  regard 
to  the  death  of  Germanicns,  217.  In- 
trignes  of  Libo  Drusus,  219.  His  fear  of 
the  senate,  and  consequent  policy,  153. 
221.  His  apprehensions  relieved  by  the 
deaths  of  Germanicns  and  Fiso,  222. 
‘'ecretly  influenced  by  LIriaand  Sejanus, 
62,  223-22.5,  3uO.  Logicai  character  of 
hTs^lic}’,  228.  Has  nut  a select  oouncil, 
but  originates  bis  own  measures,  237. 
Rejects  the  petition  of  a pamper  senator, 
246.  His  conduct  with  regard  to  libels, 
256.  Injustice  he  has  done  his  own 
reputation,  264.  Enooniages  criminal 
informers,  26-5,  271,243.  Contemporary 
opinion  favomable  to  him,  27fi,  Hit, 
His  military,  civil,  and  provlnclu  go- 
vernment, 278, 282.  Immorality  ascribed 
to  him.  292.  His  simple  habits,  and  dis- 
regard of  money,  293-296.  His  show  of 
deference  to  the  senate,  296.  His  defects 
of  temper  and  demeanour,  297.  Com- 
parison between  Augustus  and  Tiberias, 
299.  His  jealousy  not  alarmed  by  the 
inferior  origin  and  talents  of  Sejanus, 
801.  Scions  of  the  imperial  family,  301. 
Associates  himself  with  his  son  Drusus 
in  the  consulship,  301.  Renewed  dis- 
turban<«s  in  Africa  and  in  Gaul,  303,  .304. 
The  tribunitian  power  conferred  upon 
Drusus  in  conjunc^on  with  the  emperor, 
809.  Ills  confldence  in  Sejanus,  .313. 
His  son  Drusus  poisoned  by  Sejanus,  314* 
His  demeanour  on  the  death  ef  Drusus, 
315.  His  pretended  offer  to  restore  the 
republic,  316.  Jealousy  of  the  family  of 
Germanlcus,  318.  Deterioration  of  his 
principate  from  A.D.  23, 819.  His  motives 
for  che<;klng  the  delifors,  323.  Rejects 
the  suit  of  Sejanus  for  Livilla,  327. 
Quarrels  with  .\grippina,  330.  Eleven 
cities  of  Asia  contend  for  the  honour  of 
making  Tiberius  their  tutelar  deity,  383, 

3.34.  Me<litates  retiring  from  the  city, 
835.  His  motives  for  quitting  Rome, 

3.35.  Does  not  abandon  public  affairs  in 
his  retirement,  340.  Retires  to  Capreic, 
344.  His  life  there,  .349.  Further  dete- 
rioration of  his  government,  350.  Death  , 
of  his  mother,  3.53.  Complains  to  the 
senate  of  Agrippina  and  her  son  Nero, 
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356.  Banishes  Agrippina  and  her  sons, 

357.  Prosecutes  the  friends  of  Llvia, 
359.  His  cruelty  to  Asinius  Gailns,  360. 
His  procrastination  and  irresolution, 
861.  His  measures  for  the  destruction  of 
Sejanus,  366.  370.  Refuses  the  title  pf 
Pater  Fatrim,  371.  His  Intense  anxiety, 
871.  Takes  vengeance  for  the  mtirder  of 
Drusus,  875,  .38:1.  Quits  Capreo;  and  ap- 
proaches  Rome,  .375.  But  returns  fo 
Caprem,  376.  Lioentionsness  ascribed  to 
him,  377.  Cmcity  to  Agrippina  and  her 
son  Drusns,  880-383.  His  despair  and 
apparent  insanity,  385.  Reflection  on 
his  general  policy,  389.  Question  of  the 
snocession  to  the  empire,  892.  Appoints 
Caius  and  Tiberius  Gemellus  his  private 
heirs,  but  leaves  the  succession  undeter- 
mined, 396,  400.  His  end  visibly  ap- 
proaching, 898.  Power  of  the  crafty 
Macro,  399.  Anecdote  told  of  Tiberius 
by  Josephus,  400.  401.  BUs  last  days 
and  death.  402. 405.  His  character,  405. 
Jndgment  of  the  Romans  on  his  charac- 
ter, 400.  Baneful  influence  of  his  latter 
years  on  society  and  literatnre : a reign 
of  terror,  408.  409.  General  state  of 
peace  and  security  of  the  provinces  under 
him,  411-122.  ^pressions  of  Indigna- 
tion of  the  people  on  his  death,  vi.  12. 
His  will  annulled  by  the  senate,  13. 
His  obsequies  conducted  by  Caius,  15. 
Amount  of  treasure  accmnidated  by  him 
during  his  reign,  16. 

Tiberius,  Alexander,  procurator  of  Jndca, 
a renegade  from  Jndaism,  vil.  193.  Pre- 
fect of  Egj-pt,  and  joins  the  party  of 
Vespasian,  212. 

Tiberius  Gemellus,  grandson  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  v.  ,395.  Appointed  co- 
heir of  the  emperor’s  private  furtime, 
2S&.  Put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Caius, 
vl.  21. 

Tibullus,  Albius,  confiscation  of  his  patri- 
mony, ill.  289 ; V.  128.  His  poetiy,  12.3. 

Tlcinum,  military  disturbance  at.  vil.  109. 

Tigellinns,  pnetorian  prefect  and  minister 
of  Nero,  shores  in  his  excesses,  vl.  333. 
His  fatal  influence  over  the  emperor,  3.35. 
His  victims,  Rnbeliins  Plancns  and  Cor- 
nelius Sulla,  335.  Presides  at  the  ex- 
amination of  Octavio,  3,39.  His  infamous 
devices  for  the  emperor's  pleasures,  344. 
Hi.s  Almilian  Gnniens,  347.  Triumphal 
statue  awarded  to  him,  37Q.  Sacrifices 
Fetronins  to  his  jealousy,  883.  Head 
demanded  by  the  popnloee  after  Nero's 
death,  escapes  through  the  intercession 
of  Viniiis,  vli.  63.  64. 

Tigurini,  a Helvetian  tribe,  defeated  by 
Ciesar,  L 259. 

Tinnins  Rufus,  baffled  by  the  Jews  in 
Palestine,  viii.  176. 

Tiridates,  seizes  the  throne  of  Parthla,  iii. 

a.54 

Tirida  es,  son  of  Phraates,  chose  ii  king  of 
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Armenia,  but  subsequently  dethroned, 
V.  416 : vil.  aa.  Does  homage  to  Nero, 
26,  69. 

Tiro,  M.  Tullius,  his  life  of  Cicero,  111,  207. 
Cloero's  favourite  slave,  iv,  .IdG. 

Titians,  brother  of  Otho,  named  consul, 
vli,  82.  Placed  in  command  of  the  army 
at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  28.  Par- 
doned by  Vitelliiis,  106. 

Titiiw,  an  Antonine  officer,  puta  Sextus 
Pompeina  to  death,  ill.  27u,  Deserts 
from  Antonios  to  Octavius,  and  divulges 
Antonius's  will,  ,T11.  Gains  a victory 
over  Antonius's  cavalry,  319, 

Titus,  Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasianns, 
charged  by  his  father  with  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  Judea,  vii,  LU.  Consul  with 
his  father,  U.*).  Enamoured  of  Berenice, 
ristcr  of  Agrippa,  210,  292.  Conducts 
an  army  against  Jerusalem,  vili,  32fi. 
His  operations  against  the  outer  wall, 
327.  Draws  a line  of  circumvallation 
round  the  city,  329.  Captures  the 
fortress  Antonia,  33,3.  Destruction  of 
the  temple,  3.W.  Conclusion  of  the 
Jewish  war,  344.  Titus  returns  to 
Rome  and  triumphs  with  his  father, 
Erection  of  the  arch  of  Titus,  vii.  282. 
And  of  his  Iratbs,  ‘282.  283.  Contends  in 
a sham  fight  with  Cs^na,  284.  Assumes 
the  empire  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
291.  His  early  life  and  character,  291, 
293.  Favour  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  Romans,  29.3.  Declares 
his  brother  Domitian  the  partner  of  his 
empire,  296.  He  combines  the  suffrages 
both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people, 
297.  Disasters  of  his  reign,  299.  Dedi- 
cates the  Colosseum,  300.  His  illness 
and  death,  ,301.  View  of  his  character 
taken  by  Christians  and  Jews,  302. 

Togodnmnus,  son  of  Cunobelinus,  worsted 
by  Albius  Flantius,  vi.  228.  Slain,  222. 

Tlgranes,  king  of  Armenia,  defeated  by 
Pompeins,  i.  134. 

Tlgranes,  placed  by  Corbulo  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia,  vii.  2ih 

Tolosa,  Roman  colony  at . L 1^  214.  The 
city  sacked  by  Caepio,  212. 

Tombs  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  approach- 
ing Rome,  V,  22. 

Tr^c  combinations,  Trajan's  jealonsy  of, 
viil.fil. 

Trajan,  father  of  the  emperor,  a Spaniard 
of  Italica,  commEuids  the  xth  legion  at 
Joppa,  proconsol  of  Asia,  viii.  12, 

Trajan,  M.  Tflpios,  his  origin  and  early 
career,  vlil.  16,  11.  His  moderation  in 
command,  1ST  His  bridge  across  the 
Rhine  at  Mainz,  20.  Commences  a ram- 
part from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  22. 
Adopted  by  Nerva,  12.  His  demeanour 
on  entering  Rome,  22.  Magnanimity  of 
his  wife  and  sister,  24.  Receives  the 
title  of  Optimns,  IS.  His  first  Dacian 
compugn,  Records  of  it  on 


the  Trajan  column,  32.  His  triumph 
and  personal  habits,  3^  34.  His  second 
expedition  to  Dacia,  3ST  His  stone  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  3L  Defeats  Deoebaltu 
and  makes  Dacia  a province,  39-43. 
O’rajan’s  forum  and  column,  44,  4^  49. 
His  architectural  works  in  thedty,  and 
in  tlie  provinces,  ^ S3.  His  protrinciol 
administration,  SSI  His  economical 
measures  and  charitable  Institutions,  60, 
08.  His  nKsasiires  for  the  special  ben^ 
of  Italy  and  for  midntaining  the  dignity 
of  the  senate,  68-60.  Pledges  himaeH 
never  to  take  the  life  of  a senator,  fiD 
His  jealousy  of  guilds,  6L,  Splendour 
and  economy  combined  in  his  adminis- 
tration, 62.  His  legislation,  His 
personal  qualities,  figure,  and  counten- 
ance, 6^  fiZ.  His  oorrespondenoe  with 
Pliny  about  the  Christians,  14.3, 
Tradition  of  the  church  of  his  condem- 
nation of  Ignatius,  149.  His  presence 
demanded  in  the  East,  162.  Doclam 
Armenia  the  vassal  of  Rome,  164. 
Reaches  Antioch,  166i.  His  escape  during 
the  great  earthquake  there,  166.  His 
expedition  into  Armenia,  1.36.  His  ernd 
treatment  of  Parthamasiris,  187-160. 
Annexes  both  Armenias  to  the  empire, 
160.  Crosses  the  Tigris  and  creates  the 
new  province  of  Assjrria,  162.  The  title 
of  Parthicus  bestowed  on  him,  162, 163. 
Takes  Ctesiphon,  launches  on  the  Per- 
elan  gulf,  and  snbduea  the  Parthians, 
162-11)6.  Repulsed  before  Atra,  16,3. 
His  sickness  and  death  at  Beliaus,  169. 
Fortunate  in  the  moment  of  his  death, 
nil.  His  apotheosis  at  Rome,  191. 
His  .ea.stem  conquests  abandoned  by 
Hadrian,  191.  Pliny’s  panegyrio  on 
him.  308. 

Triinstiberine  quarter  of  Rome,  described, 
V.  39. 

Travelling,  rateof , In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
iv.  399-^,  fS^uency  of  night  tra- 
velling, V.  19.  2fl. 

Treason,  law  of,  or  ‘ majest^'  iii.  449. 

Trebcllius  Haximua,  his  prefecture  in 
Britain,  vii.  321. 

Trebonius,  C.,  serves  nnder  Caesar  In  0«nl, 
L 278.  His  law  oonferriug  provinces  on 
Pompeins  and  Crassus,  364.  His  law  for 
the  prolongation  of  Csesar’s  command  in 
Gaul,  36.3,  366.  His  violence,  866.  Joins 
Ciesar  untier  the  walls  of  Rome,  il.  173. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  land 
forces  for  besieging  Massilia,  175.  His 
immense  rampart  on  the  land  side  of  the 
city,  204.  Mode  pnetor  of  Rome,  2,''i4. 
and  proprjptor  of  Further  Spain,  328. 
Expelled  from  his  government  by  the 
republican  insurgents,  369.  Joins  the 
conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  448. 
ObttUns  the  government  of  Asia,  ill.  76. 
Establishes  himself  there,  146.  Seized 
and  murdered  by  DoUabella,  IfiS, 
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Trpvcs,  colony  of,  founded  by  Claudius,  t1. 
LLL 

Treviri,  a Belgic  tribe,  L 233.  Defeated 
by  Lobienus,  429.  Two  of  Ctesar's  lemons 
stationed  in  their  country,  4;ili.  Again 
defeated  by  Labienus,  ii.  7U,  ZD  Defeated 
by  Xonius  Gallus,  iv.  123.  In  revolt 
a^nst  Borne,  vii,  173.  And  again 
defeated,  111.  Operations  of  Ccrialis  in 
their  country,  Uih 

Tribunes,  their  power  abridged  by  Sulla,  L 
11.  ThepoiMAM  tribunitia,  iii.  444.  T3ie 
tribunitian  power  confen^  upon  Au- 
gustus,443.  Who  affectstheinviolabiiity 
of  the  emperor,  44<i.  Appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tribunes,  447. 

Tributum,  the,  as  a source  of  public  re- 
venue, iv.  411. 

Trinobantes,  a British  tribe,  submit  to 
Ca’sar,  L 417.  Their  ooinage,  \i.  ‘-'23. 
Their  power,  224.  Defeated  by  Claudius, 
232. 

Trio,  Fulcinius,  lodges  on  impeachment 
against  Piso,  v.  2ii9.  His  siieech  for  the 
prost’cution,  212.  The  emperor's  caution 
to  him,  217.  Prosecutes  Libo  Drusus, 
220.  Chosen  consul, 

‘ Tristia  ’ of  Ovid,  remarks  on  the,  v.  127. 

Triumph,  mode  of  conducting  a,  iii. 

' 42S. 

Tiiuni virate,  formation  of  th«  First,  L 170. 
Eeflevtions  upon  the  character  of  this 
league,  170.  Formation  of  the  Second, 
iii.  193. 

Troy,  game  of,  exhibited  by  Augustus,  iv. 
21)4.  Aud  by  Claudius,  vi.  llio. 

Tubero,  entrusted  by  the  senate  with  the 
care  of  Africa,  ii.  127. 

Tuliagi,  the,  join  the  Helvetii,  i.  198. 

TulUa,  daughter  of  Cicero,  divorced  from 
P.  Duluhella,  ii.  432.  Uer  death,  432. 

‘ Turbot,  council  of  the,’  vii.  397. 

Tnrones,  a Gallic  tribe,  L 222.  Compelled 

^o  submit  to  the  Romans,  298.  Revolt, 

jnut  are  reducoil,  v.  303.  3(>(1. 

Turpilianns,  Petronius,  has  the  command 
of  the  legions  in  Britain,  vl.  259.  Put 
to  death  by  Galba,  vii.  l 

Turulius,  In  arms  against  the  triumvirs, 
Iii.  233. 

Tnsculum,  Cicero’s  villa  at,  described,  i. 
■323.  Favoorite  residence  of  Roman 
nobles,  324. 

Tutor,  Julius,  a Trevirlan,  joins  a conspi- 
racy to  liberate  Gaul,  vii.  171.  Defeated, 

, III. 

Tyre,  complaint  of  the  citizens  of,  of  the 
extortions  of  Gabinius’s  pnbIieani,L3I!L 
The  temple  of  Melcarth  at,  plundered  by 
Cscsar,  ii.  33d. 


UBII,  a German  tribe,  slaughter  the 
furtive  Sucvl,  L 27.3.  Their  territory, 

275  note.  Eneroachnicnts  of  the  Suevl 
ou  tlieir  territory,  394.  ’Transplanted 
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from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
Cologne  by  Agripiia,  iv.  1.35. 

LTpia  Trajana,  capital  of  the  Dacians,  viii. 
31.  Roman  colony  at,  41. 

Ulpium  Forum,  tlic,  viii.  42. 

Umbrenus  urges  tbe  AUobroges  to  join 
Catilina,  L 216. 

Dmmidius  Verus,  jurisconsult  In  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  viii.  271. 

Unclli,  campaign  of  Sabinus  against  the, 
L 306,  ,308.  Defeated  by  Sabinus,  .312. 

Dr,  dty  of,  of  Scripture,  ii.  13. 

Urban  cohorts  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  v. 

212. 

Dsipetes,  a German  race,  their  Invasion  of 
IMgium,  L 392.  Chastised  by  Drusus, 
iv.  243.  340. 

Utica,  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  ii.  214.  Great  muster  .of  the 
rcpuldican  chiefs  at,  :i46.  Saved  from 
destruction  by  Cato,  348,  His  endeavours 
to  defend  the  city  against  the  CtBsarcaiis, 
•360.  Sum  exacted  by  Cassar  from  tbe 
citizens,  366., 

Dxellodunum,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Gauls,  stormed  and  takcu  by  Ctesar,  ii. 


'\T ACO.^1,  a Spanish  tribe,  L 1 33. 

• Vailimonian  lake,  battle  of  tbe,  L 193. 

Vnlens,  Fabius,  legate  of  a legion  on  the 
Rhine,  incites  Vitellius  to  claim  the 
empire,  vii.  SO.  His  crimes,  81.  Ad- 
vances through  Gaul  to  Italy,  83.  His 
rapacity  and  violence  on  his  route,  81L 
Tampers  with  the  pnetorians,  88.  Sends 
trooiM  to  Forum  Julii,  93.  Insubordi- 
nation in  his  camp,  2L  His  despatches 
to  the  senate,  103.  Allows  his  tiwps  to 
plunder  the  cities  of  Italy,  104.  Meets 
Vitellius  at  Lugduniim,  103.  He  and 
Casclna  the  real  governorsof  the  empire, 
1'20.  Bc-embodies  the  pnetorian  and 
urban  guards,  121.  His  doubtful  con- 
duct, 123.  Quits  Italy  for  the  Narbo- 
nensis,  token  prisoner  in  the  Steechades 
islands.  127.  Slain  at  Urbinum,  and  bis 
head  exhibited  to  tbe  Flavians,  130. 

■Valentinus,  the  Trevirian,  joins  the  revolt 
a^inst  Rome,  viii.  270.  Captured  at 
lUgodulum,  213. 

Valerius  Asiaticus,  his  conduct  on  the  as- 
sosaination  of  Cains,  vi.  99.  Aspires  to 
the  empire,  102.  Consul  A.u.  800,  1.34. 
Charges  brought  against  him  by  Moeso- 
lina,  l.’>4.  Suicide  of  his  wife,  133.  Ac- 
quitted, but  destroys  himself,  1.37. 

V arinius,  tbe  prmtor,  defeated  by  Sparta- 
cus,  L 32. 

Varius  Rufus,  L.,  his  friendship  with 
Maecenas,  ill.  283. 

Varro,  M.  Terentlus,  lieutenant  of  Pom- 
pcins  in  Spain,  Coisar's  opiuion  of  him, 
li.  172.  His  literary  character,  176.  His 
' unfitness  for  military  command,  176. 
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Has  two  legions  under  him  In  the  south 
and  west  of  Spain,  177.  His  supineness, 
179.  His  vacillating  conduct  and  sub- 
mission to  Caisar,  209-211.  Appointed 
keeper  of  the  first  public  library  at  Home, 
403.  Engaged  in  warfare  with  the 
niountainoers  of  the  Graian  Alps,  409. 
Left  by  Augustus  to  chastise  the  AJpine 
mountaineers,  iv.  115. 

Vano,  Cingonins,  consul-designate,  put  to 
death,  vii.  6fL 

Varus,  Arrius,  appointed  prefect  of  the 
pnetorians,  vii.  .'i7. 

Varus,  Attius,  retreats  before  Csesar,  ii. 
144-  Commands  the  Pompeian  forces  in 
Africa.  214.  Joined  by  Juba  and  Scipio, 
jM.t.  His  dispute  with  Scipio  at  Utica, 
348.  Escapes  from  Africa,  369.  Joins 
the  disaffected  legions  in  Spain,  879. 
His  defeat  and  deatli,  ■'182. 

Varus,  Quintilius,  crushes  a revolt  in  Judea, 
V.  418.  Appointed  by  Augustus  to  the 
command  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  iv. 
343.  Irritation  caused  by  his  indiscreet 
mode  of  governing  the  Germans,  313. 
Intrigues  of  Arminius,  34,5.  Advance  of 
Varus  into  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  346. 
Attacked  on  his  retreat,  and  finally  over- 
powered with  the  loss  of  three  legions, 
346-.'l48.  The  scene  of  this  slaughter 
revisited  by  Germanicus,  v.  157.  Fune- 
real honours  paid  to  the  remains  of  the 
slaughtered  Romans,  159. 

Varus,  Quintilius,  son  of  the  preceding, 
prosecuted  for  treason  or  licentiousness, 

V.  atL 

Vatinius,  P.,  elected  prmtor,  L 362.  De- 
fended by  Cicero,  ;184.  Gains  an  advan- 
tage over  Octavius  at  sea,  ii,  3'26.  Be- 
oomes  oonsul,  341.  Commands  for  An- 
tonins nt  Dyrrachium,  iii.  217. 

Vectigalia,  Nero's  proposal  to  abolish  the, 
vi.  300,301. 

Veiento,  the  delator,  Manricius's  jest  at, 
viil.  33. 

Veiento,  Fabricius.  accused  of  libelling  the 
senate,  vi.  .331.  Banished  and  bis  books 
burnt,  332. 

Veil,  settlement  of  the  Roman  colony  of, 
ii.  395. 

Velabrum,  the,  at  Rome,  deecribed,  v.  88. 

Veleila,  a German  prophetess,  priestess  and 
queen  of  the  Bructeri,  court  paid  to  her 
by  Civilis,  vii.  174. 

Veleia,  tablet  of,  vili.  56. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  v.  313.  His  character 
of  Sextos  Pompelus,  iii.  249. 

Vclocasses,  a Belgian  tribe,  join  the  confe- 
deracy formed  against  the  Romans.! ‘281. 

Venetl.  a Gallic  tribe,  L 297.  Compelled 
by  P.  Crassus  to  submit  to  him,  297. 298. 
Their  war  with  Caesar.  306-3071  ’Their 
mode  of  warfare,  308.  Defeatwl  by  the 
navy  under  Decimus  Brutus,  309,  310. 

Vennones,  an  Alpine  tribe,  defeated  by  P. 
Bilius,  iv.  221. 


Ventidins  Bassos,  Publius,  apocryphal  ex- 
ploit of,  iii.  177.  Joins  Antonins  with 
throe  legions  at  Vada,  179.  Made  con- 
sul sulfectus,  216.  His  remarkable  story, 
216.  Places  himself  under  the  command 
of  L.  Antonins,  242.  His  snocesses  over 
the  Parthians,  254, 256.  Besieges  Antio- 
chus  in  Somosata,  256.  Granted  a tri- 
umph, ‘2.56.  257,  286- 

Venutius,  king  of  the  Brigantes,  vi.  244. 
Driven  away  by  his  wife  Cartismandua, 
247.  Recovers  his  throne.  247,  248. 

Verauins,  prosecutes  Cn.  Piso,  v.  212. 
Appointed  governor  of  Britain,  A.n.  61, 
vi.  256. 

Vcrcellaj,  annihilation  of  the  Cimbri  near, 

1.  212. 

Vercingetorix,  excites  the  Arvernl  to  re- 
volt, ii.  44.  Persuades  the  Gauls  to 
change  their  mode  of  warfare,  48.  Con- 
sents to  spare  Avarlcum,  42.  Declines 
a battle  with  Caesar,  52.  Repulses  Caesar 
at  Gergovia,  54.  His  great  preparations 
for  meeting  the  Romans,  52.  Defeated, 

62.  Occupies  the  fortlfled  camp  of  lUesia, 

63.  Surrenders  himself  to  Csesar,  67. 
I4sl  in  Cffisor’s  triumph  and  strangled  at 
Rome,  68,  373. 

VergobroET" or  chief  magistrate,  of  the 
Gauls,  i.  244. 

Veromandui,  a Belgian  tribe,  join  the  oon- 
fcderacy  formed  against  the  Romans,  L 
281. 

Verres,  his  spoliation  of  the  province  of 
Sicily,  L 62.  Prosecuted,  62.  Admits 
his  guilt,  and  retires  into  exile,  64.  Put 
to  death,  iii.  127  note. 

Vernlamium,  or  St.  Alban's,  1,  41 7. 

Venis,  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  adopted  by 
Hadrian  as  his  successor  in  the  empire, 
viii.  250.  His  character,  251.  His  con- 
duct in  the  held,  2,52.  His  premature 
death,  252. 

Verus,  M.  Annins.  tSee  Aurelius. 

Verus,  L.,  adopted  by  Antoninus,  viii. 
253.  276.  Associate  by  M.  Aurelius 
with  himself  in  the  empire,  321.  As- 
sumes the  oommaad  in  Syria,  324.  Hia 
reverses,  3‘25.  And  victories,  3'26.  In- 
trigues to  overthrow  his  colleague  and 
patron  M.  Aurelius, 327.  Triumphswith 
Aurelius,  328.  Inroatls  of  the  barbarian.s, 
and  supineness  of  Vcnis,  .330.  Joins 
Aurelius  in  the  wars  against  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni,  834-41.36.  His  return 
and  death,  336. 

Vespasian,  Flavius,  hia  campaigns  In  Bri- 
tain, vi.  2^233.  Commands  the  forces 
destined  for  the  reduction  of  Jndea,  vii. 
57.  In  Judea,  78.  201-203.  Reduces 
Galilee,  Joppa,  Tiberias,  and  Tarichtea, 
207,  210.  Takes  Pertea,  211.  Watches 
the  movements  of  Galba  and  Otho,  21 '2. 
Deputes  his  son  Titus  to  open  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  230.  H«  triumph,  '249. 
Annexes  Palestine  to  the  empire,  2.5a 
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HL?  origin  and  early  career,  112-II5. 
His  cause  espoused  by  the  Syrian  legions, 
115.  Proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria, 
IIS.  Prepares  to  contest  the  empire,  116. 
Matches  upon  Alexandria,  127.  Hate  of 
his  principate,  142.  Declines  aid  from 
Farthia.  147.  Vexed  at  the  vices  of  his 
son  Domitian,  147.  Assumes  something 
of  a divine  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Bomans,  ISO.  Works  miraculous  cures 
at  Alexandria,  151.  Arrives  at  Rome, 
1S2.  Revolts  in  the  provinces,  154,  et 
seq.  Closes  the  temple  of  Janus,  2S7. 
Applauded  for  peace  by  the  Romans.  2fi2. 
His  firmness,  vigilance,  and  moderation, 
264.  His  person^  appearance  and  habits, 
2M-268.  Revision  of  the  senate,  269.  De- 
molishes Nero’s  golden  house,  272.  Re- 
stores the  Capitol,  272.  A deficit  in  the 
finances,  273,  2S2.  His  parsimony  un- 
justly stigmatised,  273.  Reconstitutes 
the  older  colonies,  274.  His  architectural 
works,  275.  His  endowment  of  litera- 
ture, 276.  His  measures  against  the 
philosophers,  27B.  His  erection  of  the 
Colosseum,  284.  His  death  and  charac- 
ter, 28^  22L 

Vestal  Virgins,  Domitian's  zeal  for  the 
parity  of  the,  vii.  .358.  His  inquisition 
into  their  character,  360.  Punishment 
of  the  culprits,  361. 

Vesuvius,  its  appearance  in  the  time  of 
Tiberias,  v.  348.  Changes  in  its  physical 
aspect.vli.304.  Great  eruption  of  ,31)9-313. 

Vettius,  L.,  an  Informer  in  the  pay  of  the 
senate,  L 142.  His  mysterious  disclo- 
sures of  a plot  for  assassinating  Pompeius 
and  Csesar,  175.  His  imprisonment  and 
death,  177. 

Vetns,  liucius,  put  to  death  with  his  mo- 
ther-in-law  and  daughter,  vi.  378. 

Tibnllias  Rufus,  sent  by  Pompeius  into 
Spain,  ii.  173. 

Vienna,  in  Gaul,  capital  of  the  Allobroges, 
early  Roman  colony  at,  Iv.  127. 

Vimlnal  Hill,  the,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
V.  22. 

Vindelicia,  formidable  position  of,  Iv,  220. 
Incursions  of  tbe  Vindelicians  into  the 
Cisalpine,  220.  Completely  subjugated 
by  Tiberius,  221,  223. 

Vindex,  Julius,  a Gallo-Roman  of  Aquita- 
nia,  makes  overtures  to  Galba  for  a re- 
volt against  Nero,  vii.  22.  Con.spires 
with  Virginias,  and  slays  himself  at 
Ve8Ontlo.40.  Nero  hears  of  his  revolt,  42. 

Vine,  alleged  edict  of  Domitian  respecting 
the  cultivation  of  the,  vii.  371. 

Vinicianns,  his  conspiracy  against  Clau- 
dius and  condemnation,  vl.  142,  149. 

Vinicius,  Marcus,  chastises  the  Germans, 
iv.  124,807.  Married  to  Julia,  daughter 
of  Gmnanicus,  v.  395. 

Vinins,  T.,  an  adherent  of  Galba,  aocom- 
panies  him  to  Rome,  vii.  54.  Becomes 
consul  with  the  emperor  Galba,  52.  Saves 
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the  life  of  Tigellinns,  63.  Murdered  in 
the  Forum,  23. 

Vlpaania,  daughter  of  Agrippa,  iv.  232  nofe. 
Married  to  Tiberius.  233.  Divorced,  233, 
212.  Married  to  Asinius  Gallus,  v.  3BIh 

Virgil,  confiscation  and  restoration  of  his 
patrimony,  ill,  239,  240;  v.  100.  Taken 
into  favour  by  Oc^vins  and  Maecenas, 
iii.  240, 283.  Theoelebrated  prophecy  in 
his  fourth  Eclogue,  246.  His  thtiliing 
sentiments  in  the  first  Georgic,  308.  His 
description  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  32.5. 
His  story  of  Aristaeus,  iv.  184.  Urged 
by  Augustus  to  send  him  a specimen  of 
his  forthcoming  epic,  1 19.  His  verses 
on  the  death  of  Mareellus,  192.  His 
enthusiasm,  v.  100.  Remarks  on  las 
‘ Eclogues  ’ and  ' Georgies,’  101, 102.  And 
on  his  ‘.ffineid,’  103.  His  melancholy, 
108.  His  death,  109.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance, 110.  His  works  commanded 
by  Coins  to  be  removed  from  the  publio 
libraries,  vi.  20. 

Virgilius,  commands  for  Sclplo  in  Thapsus, 
ii.  356. 

VirginluB  Rufus,  commander  of  the  legions 
in  Lower  Germany,  conspires  with  Vln- 
dez  against  Nero,  vii,  4L  Refuses  the 
title  of  imperator,  4E  Alarm  of  Nero 
at  the  news  of  Virginius’s  revolt,  43. 
Carried  off  by  Galba  to  Rome,  58.  Con- 
suMesigiuite,  S3.  Again  r^ses  the 
empire,  102.  His  narrow  escape  from 
the  soldiers,  103, 108. 

Vitellius,  Aulus,  his  early  history  and  cha- 
racter, vii.  78j  22.  Proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  Germanic  legions,  82.  Assumes 
the  name  of  Germanicus  and  marches 
vpim  Italy,  83, 84.  His  messages  to  Otho, 
82.  Defeats  Otho,  who  commits  suicide, 
98. 100.  Accepted  by  the  senate  as  em- 
peror, 123.  His  soldiers  plunder  the 
Italian  citaes,  104.  His  march  through 
Gaul  to  Italy,  10.5-  His  indulgence 
towards  Ms  enemies,  106.  His  gluttony, 
107.  His  moderate  eiBcts,  12L  Waives 
tbe  title  of  Augustus,  107.  Disbands  the 
praetorians  and  distributee  theOthonians 
among  various  other  legions,  108.  His 
disorderly  progress  and  brutal  behaviour 
on  thefiddof  Bedriaciim.  109.  Withheld 
from  entering  Rome  in  the  garb  of  war, 
110-  His  moderate  behaviour  In  the 
senate,  and  indiscreet  comparison  of 
himself  with  Thrasea,  119, 120.  Governed 
by  Csecina  and  Valens,  120.  Deserted 
by  some  provinces,  feebly  supported  by 
others,  122.  His  troops  defeated  at  Bed- 
riacum,  124.  His  bestiality,  fears,  cruel- 
ties, and  disasters,  125.  Causes  Junius 
BIceaus  to  be  poisoned,  126.  His  slow 
and  cautions  policy,  12L  Ronaea  him- 
self from  sloth  and  goes  to  Mevania.  128. 
Brought  back  to  Rome  by  an  insurrection 
in  Campania,  128,  129.  Offers  to  r^gn 
the  empire,  but  prevented  by  his  aol^en 
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130.  131.  Neglects  to  escape,  and  con- 
ceals himself  in  the  jialace,  139.  Dragged 
from  liis  hiding-plaix*  and  slain,  14U. 
Remarks  on  his  character,  140.  Murder 
of  his  son,  1 .'i  j. 

Vltolliua,  L.,  compelled  to  march  with 
Otho  against  his  brotlier,  A.  Vitelllns, 
vil.  24-  Commands  in  Rome,  1V8,  131. 
ExihjIs  the  Flavians  from  Tarraclna.  13C. 
SurrciKicrs  and  is  put  to  death,  14'i.  14;i. 

ViU41iue,L.,  father  of  the  emtsTor,  prefect 
of  Syria  under  Tiberins,  v.  209;  vii.  20. 
Ih'osccutes  Cn.  Piso,  v.  209, 212.  Leads  Uie 
forces  of  Asia  and  Syria  against  the  Par- 
thians,  41C : vi.  Kiti.  Recalls  Pontius 
Pilatus  from  Judea,  v.  420.  His  gross 
flattery  of  Cains  and  Clandins,  of  Mes^a- 
liua  and  the  Claudian  free<inien,  vi.  1 ■'i.'i. 
One  of  the  prosecutors  of  V alcrius  Asta- 
ticus,  l.ya.  Gained  over  by  Agrippina, 
178.  Brings  forward  a bill  for  marriage 
between  uncle  and  niei.-e,  179.  IJoes  not 
take  part  against  Messalina,  189.  Consul 
with  Claudius,  an>l  left  in  charge  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  in 
Britain,  230.  Censor  and  thrice  consul, 
vii.  Ri. 

Tocates,  an  Aqnitanian  tribe,  reduced  hy 
P,  Crassus,  L 313. 

Vocontii,  wars  of  Calvinns  against  the,  L 
200. 

Vocula,  DUIins,  sent  to  relieve  Castra 
Vetera,  vil.  IBS.  Succeeds  llordeonins 
Flaccus  in  the  war  against  Civilis,  1 H3. 
Releases  Hoideonins,  and  puts  the  ring- 
leaders to  death,  163,  1 Bli.  Defeated  by 
Chilis,  167.  Relieves  Vetera,  but  sus- 
pected of  corresponding  with  the  enemy, 
llifi.  Takes  shelter  in  Gelduba  and  No- 
vesium,  168.  Escapes,  and  saves  Mogun- 
tiaenm,  169.  170.  Put  to  death  by 
Classiens,  172. 

Tolcae,  the  Tectosages  of  the,  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  L 212.  Their  Incursions 
into  the  south  of  Gaul,  23.1. 

Vologeeus,  chief  of  the  Bessi,  leads  an  noi- 
sucoMful  revolt  of  the  Thracians,  W. 

Vologesus,  king  of  Parthia,  his  treatment 
of  Psetus  and  his  two  legions,  vii.  3St^ 
Offers  40,000  horsemen  to  Vespasian  for 
the  conquest  of  Judea,  147. 

Vologesus,  a later  king  of  Parthia,  lays 
claim  to  Armenia,  viiL  325.  Defeated, 
326.  Sues  for  pease,  328. 

Tolusenus,  sent  hy  Ciesar  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Britain,  L 405-  Commissioned 
by  Labienus  to  aasassinate  the  Atrebabo 
Commius,  IL  IL  Follows  him  from 
place  to  place,  13. 

Tonones,  son  of  Phraates,  ascends  the 
throne  ef  Parthia,  v.  178.  Dethroned  by 
his  subjects,  and  takes  refngo  in  Armenia, 
178-  l^pt  in  custody  by  Silanus,  pro- 
consul  of  Syria.  178.  His  cause  under- 
taken by  Cu.  Csipuraius  Pisa,  192. 


■''AR,  the  laws  of,  os  understood  by  the 
Romans,  L 133. 

I Wines  of  Greece  ."Uid  Asia  imported  Into 
Rome,  iv.  .395.  Domitian's  edict  respect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  vii. 
371. 

Women,  superstitions  veneration  paid  by 
the  Germans  to,  t.  373.  Political  nullity 
of  the  Roman  women,  and  their  conse- 
quent seenrityin  Gmesof  revolution. 338. 
Itoiimn  laws  and  customs  of  marriage, 
iif.  21 ; iv.  12.  Marriage  fallen  into  dis- 
favonr  and  desnetude,  SIL  Influence  of 
the  freed  women,  22.  Seiwitnde  of  mar- 
ried women,  82.  And  struggles  of  tho 
women  pgainst  it,  84.  Laws  of  the 
republic  enforcing  marriage,  82.  Penal- 
ties for  unchastity,  82.  The  character 
of  the  Augustan  age  fatal  to  female 
virtue,  271).  8liamcle»sness  of  both  sexes 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  V.22L  Punish 
ment  for  adultery,  and  mode  of  escaping 
from  the  consequences,  291.  Terrible 
significance  of  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
pnenomens  among  women,  30.3  note. 
Inflnence  of  women  over  the  emperor 
Claudius,  vi.  HiL  The  first  deadly  rivalry 
of  women  in  Rome,  161.  Women  ad- 
mitted to  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Nero,  364.  Attractiveness  of  the  Syrian 
worsliip  of  the  elements  to  tho  lower 
ordei  of  Roman  women.  424,  421-  Pre- 
valence of  suicide  among  them,  viii. 
11. 

Woollen  goods  of  Asia  Minor,  ancient 
trade  in,  iv.  394,  395. 


Y ANTHXIS,  capital  of  Lycia,  pQlagcd 
by  M.  Brutus,  lii.  222 ; iv.  164.  Com- 
pensated by  Augnstus,  165. 

Xenophon,  Claudius's  physioian,  vL  195. 
Poisons  bis  maatei,  198. 


ZAMA,  capital  of  Nnmidia,  Juba’s  pre- 
parations at,  in  ease  ot  a defeat, 
iL  364.  Sale  of  Juba's  property  at, 
Ult7. 

Zarmanoehanus,  an  Indian  sage,  admitted 
to  the  Elensinian  mysteries,  ami  burns 
himself  on  a funereal  pyre  at  Athens,  iv. 
176. 

Zealots,  the  party  of  independence  in  Jern- 
salem,  vil.  199,  201.  Their  Sicarii,  nr 
secret  assassins,  198.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  the  chiefs  of  the  Zealets,  202. 
Compared  with  the  Montagnanls  ot 
tho  French  revolution,  222.  They  mas- 
sacre the  moderate  party,  and  assume 
the  government,  223.  Divided  into  three 
factions,  224.  Overawe  tho  citlxens  of 
Jerusalem.  282.  234.  Refuse  terms  from 
the  Romans,  under  Titus,  2:I8.  Defend 
theU  oper  City,  242.  Disturbances  caused 
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by  a remnant  of  tbe  Zealots  in  Alexan- 
dria, vil.  355. 

Zcla,  battle  of,  ii.  331.  , 

Zeno,  son  of  Polemo,  klnff  of  Pontns, 
crowned  king  of  Armenia  by  Oermauicus, 
V.  192. 

Zenoiloms,  the  tetraroh,  deprived  of  his 
territories,  iv.  171. 

Zenodones,  tetrarcb  of  Anrsnitis,  Batanea, 


and  Trachonitls,  deprived  of  his  domi- 
nions by  Augustus,  iv.  aa. 

Zermizegethusa(UlpiaTrajana),  the  capital 
of  the  Dadans,  vlii.  31.  Roman  colony 
at,  41. 

Zeugma,  importance  of  the  town  of,  ii. 
13.  CrasEUS  at,  lA.  Trajan  at,  vlii.  ill, 
161, 
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Translated  from  the  Original  French,  with  the  Author’s  (..inction,  by 
Hubert  E.  U.  Jeehiboham.  2 vote.  Svo.  price  24s. 

IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  and  the  EARLY  JESUITS.  By  Stewa.et  Ros*. 
New  Edition,  revised.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  jirico  16s. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  C.  Thiblwall,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s.  8 vote.  fcp.  Svo.  price  28s. 

GREEK  HISTORY  from  Themirtoclea  to  Alexander,  in  a Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Clough.  Neor 
Edition.  Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  6s. 

CRITICAL  HISTORY  of  the  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  of 
Ancient  Greece.  By  William  Mueb,  of  Caldwell.  6 vote.  Svo.  £3  9s. 

The  TALE  of  the  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR,  from  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus.  By  Geobob  W.  Cox,  MA.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6<i. 

HISTORY  of  the  LITERATURE  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  Pro- 
fessor K.  O.  MCllbb.  Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geobgb  CobbI- 
WALL  Lbwis,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W.  Dob aldsob,  D J>.  S vote.  Svo.  21s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CITY  of  ROME  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  Thomas  H.  Dtbb,  LL.D.  Svo.  with  2 
Maps.  16s, 

The  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  William  Ihne.  English  Edition, 
translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  price  30s. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
C.  Mebtvalb,  D.C.L.  Dean  of  Ely.  8 vols.  post  Svo.  48s. 
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The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  REPITBLIC ; a Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  same  Author.  12rao.  7s.  6d, 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  Charles  Duke 
Yoyge,  B.A.  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English  Literature  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

A STUDENT’S*  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present.  By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  M.R.A.8. 

. M.R.LA.  Crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  7s.  6d, 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  Administration.  By  Joes  Clark  Marshylah.  3 toIs.  crown 
' 8vo.  22«.  6d. 

INDIAN  POLITY : a View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gborgb  Chksnby,  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Calcutta.'  New  Edition,  revised;  with  Map.  8 vo.  price  21s. 

A COLONIST  on  the  COLONIAL  QUESTION.  By  Jehu  Mathews, 
of  Toronto,  Canada.  Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  IMPERIAL  and  COLONIAL  CONSTITUTIONS  of  the  BRI- 
TANNIC EMPIRE,  including  INDIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  M.A.  With  6 Maps.  8vo.  price  15s.  • 

HOME  POLITICS ; being  a consideration  of  the  Causes  of  the  Growth 
of  Trade  in  relation  to  Labour,  Pauperism,  and  Emigration.  ByDAHiBif. 
Grant.  8vo.  7s. 

REALITIES  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Land  Agent 
in  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and  Lord 
Digby.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  6#.  . 

The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  IRELAND.  By 
Mary  F.  Cusack,  Author  of ‘The  Illustrated  History  of  Ireland,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  of  Catholic  Emancipation.’  Ctown  8vo.  price  6s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  By  the’ Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4 vols,  post  8vo.  24s.  I Library  'Edition,' S vols.  8vo.  36s. 

People’s  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  8s.  | Student’s  Edition,  lyol.  cr.Svo.  6s. 

SAINT-SIMON  and  SAINT-SIMONISM ; a chapter  in  the  History  of 
• Socialism  in  France.  By  Arthur  J.  Booth,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from  Augustus  :to  Charlemagne. 

By  W,  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.’  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

HISTORY  • of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE ' of  the  SPIRIT  of 
RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.'  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition, 
b«ing  the  Fourth.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 

GOD  in  HISTORY ; or,  the  Progress  of  Man’s  Faith  in  the  Moral 
Order  of  the  World.  By  Baron  Bunsen.  Translated  by  Susanna  Wink- 
worth;  with  a Preface  by  Dean  Stanley.  8 vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

The  'HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes.  Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

An  HISTORICAL  VIEW,  of  LITERATURE  and  ART  in  GREAT. 
BRITAIN  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  Murray  Graham,  MA.  8vo.  price  14s. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ARYAN  NATIONS.  By  George  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Joint-Editor,  with  the 
late  Professor  Brande,  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  ‘The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,’  Author  of  ‘ Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  ’ &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 
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HI8T0BT  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Hbitbt  Thomas  Bucku.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work, 
with  a completo  1bi>EX.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  24*. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  Bnatoif,  DJ).  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fop.  Sr.  M. 

SKETCH  Of  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Bv  the  Bight  Bev.  T.  V.  Shobt,  DJ>.  Lord  Bishop  of 
8t.  Asaph.  Eighth  Edition,  Crown  8vo.7r.6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Go<<]>r1  to  the  Council  of  Nictea.  A.D.  32.1.  By  Elisabeth  H.  Bewxxx, 
Autiior  of  *Amy  Herbert.’  New  Edition,  with  Questions.  Fcp.  4*.  6<f. 

The  ENGLISH  REFORUATION.  By  F.  C.  MAgsiNOBEBD,  M.A. 
Oliaiieellor  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition,  rerieed. 
Kep.  Svo.  7r.  6d. 

M A UNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY;  comprising  a General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Univereal  History,  and  a aeries  of  Separate  Hlatoriea. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the 
R.PV.  Gkobob  William  Cox,  H.A.  Fop.  6r.  cloth,  or  lOr.  calf. 

EKCYCLOPJEDIA  of  CHRONOLOGY,  HISTORICAL  and  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL; comprising  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  History, 
inciiiiiing  Treaties,  Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  Ac.;  Incidents  in  the  Ldves  of 
Kmiiu  iit  Men  and  their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geo^aphical  DiBOoveriee, 
iiletdianiral  Inventions,  and  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Improve- 
luenis.  By  B.  B.  WooDWABi),  B.A.  and  W.  L.  B.  CAisa  Svo.  price 


Biographical  Works. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  JOHN  MILTON ; or,  imton’s  Life  in  hie  own 
Words.  By  the  Bev.  Jambs  J.  G.  Gbaham,  M Ji.  Crown  Svo.  price  S». 
LCED  GEORGE  BENTINCK ; a Political  Biog^raphy.  By  the  Bight 
Hon.  Bbujamix  Dibbabli,  M.P.  Bighth  Edition,  revised,  with  a New 
Preface.  Crown  Svo.  price  6*. 

The  LIFE  of  I8AMBARD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer. 
I’Y  l8A,vBABi>  Bbchbl,  B.CX.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ; Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
' I Kly.  With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  W’oodcnts.  Svo.  21s. 

The  IHIYAL  INSTITUTION ; its  Founder  and  its  First  Frofeesoca. 

i;.v  Pr.  Besce  Jobes,  Honorary  Secretary,  Post  Svo.  price  12*.  6d. 

The  I.IFE  and  LETTERS  of  FARADAY.  By  Dr.  Bekce  Jones, 
Sis'  I'tary  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Second  Editii^  thoroughly  revised, 
y \ I Is.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Eight  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  2st> 

FARADAY  as  a DISCOVERER.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Pr  . 'ri'vsor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  theBoyal  Institution.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edii  ii'ii,  with  Two  Portnuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  3*.  6<f. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henet  Holland,  Bari. 
M.P,  F.R.H.  Ac.  Physlcian-ln-Ordinary  to  .the  Queen.  Third  Editioa. 
I*osl  Svo.  price  lOs.Cd. 

A GEOTl?  of  ENGLISHMEN  (1795  to  1815);  Records  of  the  Younger 
Wc.'cwomls  and  their  Friends,  embracing  the  History  of  the  Discovery  of 
Phoiopraphy.  By  ECiZA  METErAKD.  Svo,  price  1C*. 
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The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  the  Rev.  S7DKE7  SMITH.  Edited 
by  his  Daiijchter,  LadyHoiXiirn,  and  Mrs.  Ausiih.  New  Edition,  complete 
In  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.  price  6». 

The  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  of  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  M.A.  By 

James  Fatebsob  Glbdstobb.  Sto.  price  14«. 

LEADERS  Of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND;  Swift,  Flood, 
Grattan.  O’Connell.  By  W.  E.  H.  Leckt,  M.A.  Now  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6d. 

DICTION  ART  of  GENERAL  BI0GRAPH7;  containing  Concise 

Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  8vo.  21* 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  By  Aokes  STKiCKi.Ain>. 
Library  Edition,  newly  revised ; with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes.  8 vols.  post  8vo.  Is.  6d.  each. 

LIFE  Of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glmo, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 

HIST0R7  of  M7  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 

Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Vita  SuA.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  PONTIFICATE  of  PIUS  the  NINTH ; being  the  Third  Edition 
of  ‘ Rome  and  it.s  Ruler,’  rontinued  to  the  latest  moment  and  greatly 
enlarged.  By  J.  F.  Magcibe,  M.l’.  Post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  12s.  Cd. 

FATHER  MATHEW ; a Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maocibb, 
M.P.  for  Cork.  Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Suritzerland, 
and  Letter*  from  1833  to  1817,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENR7  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Mabshxan.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2 vols. 
crown  8vo.  21s. 

ESSA7S  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOCtBAPHT,  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  J.STEPnBN.LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.  Crown  8vo.7s.6d. 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREA8UR7.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thorougldy  revised,  and  in  peat  part  rewritten ; with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  B. Cates,  Fcp.8ro. price  6s. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  e<iitcd,  with  a Commentary,  by  J.  Speddino, 
Trin.  Colt.  Cantab.  6 vols.  8vo.  price  .€3.  12s.  To  be  completed  in  One 
more  Volume. 


Criticism^  Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

A S7STEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIENCE  of  JURISPRUDENCE. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  University  College, 
London.  8vo.  price  18s. 
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The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, »nd  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandabs,  MA.  Barrister  .late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
ColL  Oxou.  New  Edition.  8va  15«. 

SOCRATES  and  the  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zellbr:  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  the  Rev,  Oswald 
J.  Reich  EL,  B.CJ..  and  MA.  Crown  8vo.  8«.  M. 

The  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zellbb,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  Oswald  J. 
Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  MA.  Crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 

By  Sir  A.  Gbast,  Bart.  MA.  LLJ).  Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
’ re-written.  [/n  the  press. 

The  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
Enfilish.  By  R.WiLLlAMaB.A.Pellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whatblt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
' Dublin.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10«.  6<f.  crown  8vo.  4«.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
10:.  6d.  crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 

English  Synonymes.  By  E.  Janb  Whatblt.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whatblt.  6th  Edition.  Pep.  S«. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  R.  Whatblt,  D.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo.  10«.  6d. 

LOBD  BACON’S  WOBES,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Sfbddino,  M.A. 
R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Hbate.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7 vols. 
Svo.  price  13«.  6d. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  By  John  Siuabt  Mill.  New 
Edition.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill. 

Third  Edition.  Svo.  8*.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  6d.  Crown  Svo.  1«.  4d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 
Sevciith  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  30«.  Or  in  1 vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 

A SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the 
same  Author.  Seventh  Edition.  Two  vols.  Svo.  26s. 

' UTILITABIANISM.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  5s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and  HISTORICAL.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
3 vols.  Svo.  3^. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 
Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  Ry  John 
Stuakt  Mill.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  16«. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT : a Treatise 

on  Pure  and  Applied  Loiric.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W.  Thobson,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  DD.P.R.S.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  6<f. 
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The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Bj  Kbhhy  Duhnino 
MA.CLBOD,  MA.  Barrlster-at-Law.  Sro.  16«. 

A Dictionary  of  Political  Economy;  Biographical,  Bibliographical, 
Historical,  and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  VoL.  L royal  8vo.  30«. 

The  ELECTION  of  BEPBESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Mnnl- 
dpal ; a Treatise.  By  Thokab  Hasb,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  6«. 

SPEECHES  of  the  BIGHT  HON.  LOBD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 
Himself.  People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  S*.  Sd. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Beform  in  1831  and 
1832.  16mo.  1«. 

A DICTIONABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  B.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  F.R.8.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johesoh,  ss 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.Tood,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions, 
In  Four  Volumes,  eto.  price  £7. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.  M.  Rooet,  Mj).  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Max  Mulleb, 
M.A.  Ac.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Sixth  Edition.  2 Vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  16s. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  Fbederio  W.  Farrar,  F.R.S, 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

MANUAL  Of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  CriticaL  By 
Thomas  Arhold,  M A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Charles 
Duke  Yonoe,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  and  Euglisli  Literature 
iu  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

SOUTHEY’S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 

J.  W.  Wartxr,  B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT ; with  a Now  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalibcr,  Ph.D.  VoL.  L 
Genesis,  Svo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Srodu*, 
ISs.  or  Mapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vql.  IIL  Levitictu,  Part  I. 
ISs.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader.  8s.  VOL.  IV.  I/eviticus,  Part  11. 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  is. 

A HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  with  EXERCISES.  By  M.  M.  Kalisob, 
Ph.D.  Fart  L Outlines  with  Exercises,  Svo.  12s.  6d.  Krt,  6s.  Fast  11. 
^ceptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  1^.  6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxoii.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  MA.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2 vols.  4to. 
pp.  2,128,  price  42s.  cloth. 

White’s  College  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Intermediate  Size), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).  Medium  Svo.  pp.  1,648,  price  18s.  cloth. 


White’s  Junior  Student’s  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 
Dictionary.  New  Edition.  8quarel2mo.pp.l, OSS,  price  12s. 

/ The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5s.  M. 
Separately  ^ LATIN-BNQLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6d. 
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An  EKQLISH-GBEEK  LEXICON,  centring  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yohsb,  BA.  New  Edi- 
tion. 4to.21«. 

Hr.  YONGE’S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 

his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  8«.  6d. 

A GBEEX-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  ^ H.  O.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  B.  ScoTT,  DJ).  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  4to.  price  S6«. 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  hrom  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
Oreek-Englith  Lexicon,  Fourteenth  Edition.  Square  12mo.  It.  6d, 

A SANSKBIT-ENGLISH  DICnONABT,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Bentet,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.  8vo.  62«.  6d. 

A PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  PBENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  L.  CoETAKSBAU.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10«.  6d. 

Contansean’s  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  &om 

the  above  by  the  Author,  New  Edition,  revised.  Square  iSmo.  3«.  6d, 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE ; 
German-English  and  EiwUsh-German.  ^ the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley.  M A . 
and  Dr.  Cael  Mastie  Fbiedlahdeb.  Post  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  ^ Thobas  Pbendebgabt,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.  Third  Edition.  8ro.  6«. 


Miscellaneotis  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  CONINOTON,  M.A.  late 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Symosds,  MA.  With  a Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  LLD.  F.B.S. 
2 vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

SEASIDE  MUSINGS  ON  SUNDAYS  AND  WEEK-DAYS.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

RECREATIONS  OF  A COUNTRY  PARSON.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fibst 
and  Secotid  Sebies,  crown  8va  8s.  6d.  each. 

The  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY.  By 

A.  E.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  price  3«.  6d. 

Leiinre  Honrs  in  Town ; Essays  Consolatory,  .ffisthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic,  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

The  AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY  PARSON ; Essays  con- 
tributed to  Prater's  Magazine  and  to  Qood  Words,  By  A.  K.H.  B.  Crown 
8vo.  8«.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  E.  H.  B.  First 
and  Secoed  Sebies,  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Frojer’s  .Vajaztac.  ByA.  K.  II.  B.  Crown  8vo.3«.  6d. 
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SUNDAY  AriEENOONS  at  the  PARISH  CHURCH  of  a SCOTTISH 
UNlVEIiSITY  CITY.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8#.  6d. 

LesaonB  of  Middle  Age ; with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 

Men.  By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8to.  price  8«.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ; Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 

Sundays.  By  A.  K.  H3.  Crown  8ro.  3«.  6d. 

Present-day  Thoughts;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays.  By 

A.  E.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthont 
Fboudb,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  ColL  Oxford.  2 vola.  cr.  8vo.  price  12s. 
LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS:— 

Libbabt  Editioit.  2 Tols.  8va  Portrait,  21«. 

Pboflb‘8  Euitiob.  1 vol.  crown  Svo.  4s.  id. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES. 

Student’s  Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  price  ft*. 

The  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS ; includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Sdinburgh  Meview.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  a Selection  of 

the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  Iftmo.  8«.  6d. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH ; or,  a Visit  to  a Religious  Sceptic.  By 
ELehbt  Rooebs.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ; a rejoinder  to  Dr. 

Newman’s  Repin.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  3«.  6d. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  B«v.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  MA.  F.B.8. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Post  Svo.  with  Two  Maps,  S«.  6d. 

CHIPS  from  a GERMAN  WORKSHOP ; being  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Beligion,  and  on  K^hology,  Ti^itions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max 
MOlleb,  MjL  Ac.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  S vols.  8vo.£2. 

UEBERWEG’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTORY  of  LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Likdsat, 
MA.  F.R.S.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Svo.  price  18*. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By 
James  Mill.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  end  Critical,  by 
Alexandeb  Bain,  Andbew  Findlateb,  and  Gboboe  Gbote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stdabt  Mill.  2 vols.  Svo.  price  28*. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.  By  J.  D.  Mobell,MA.  LLJ).  Svo.  12*. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  7*.  id. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  J.  H.  Stiblinq.  LL.D.  2 vols.  Svo.  28*. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON ; being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception:  an 
Analysis.  By  J.  H.  Stiblino,  LL.D.  Svo.  S«. 
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Am  REOAEDS  PROTOPLASM.  By  J.  H.  Sttbbibo,  LL.D.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Huxley’s  Second  Issue  and  a 
new  Preface  in  reply  to  Mr.  Huxley  in  ' least.'  8vo.  price  2s. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Albxandeb  Baib,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Logie  in  the  XJuirersity  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  8to.16«. 
MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE;  a Compendiom  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8ro.  10s.  6d. 
Or  separately : Pakt  I,  MctUal  Science,  price  6s.  6d. ; Pabt  II.  Xorat 
Science,  price  4s.  6<i. 

LOGIC,  DEDTJCTIYE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the  same  Anthor.  In 
Two  Pasts,  crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  Each  Part  may  be  had  separately : — 

Past  L Deduction,  4s.  Past  II.  Induction,  6s.  6d. 

TIME  and  SPACE;  a Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shabwobth  H. 
Hobosob.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.} 
8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ; an  Ethical  Inquiry.  By  the  same  Author. 
(This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a system  of  Philo- 
sophy.) 2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

The  PHILOSOPHT  of  NECESSITY ; or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Chasjlbs  Bsat.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9s. 

A Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Science  of  Man,  based  on  Modem 

Research.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  6s. 

The  DISCOVERY  of  a NEW  WORLD  of  BEING.  By  Geoboe 
Thomson.  Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

A TREATISE  on  HUMAN  NATURE;  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  Dayib 
Hums.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Ac.  by  T.  U.  Osebn,  Fellow,  and  T.  H. 
Gsoss,  late  Scliolar,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  2 vols.  Svo.  [In  the  preee. 

ESSAYS  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY.  By  Davib  Hdke. 
By  the  same  Editors.  2 vols.  8vo.  [/» the  preu. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  P.  W.  Hbsschel,  Bart. 
MA.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  9 Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams,  Sqiutre 
crown  Svo.  price  12*. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY : a Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Sun  and  sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star  Cloudlets ; and  a Disser- 
tation on  the  approaching  Transit  of  Venus:  preceded  by  a Sketch  of  the 
I.ife  and  Work  of  Sir  John  Hcrschel.  By  Eicuaed  A.  PsocTos,  BA.  Hon. 
Sec.  E.A.S.  With  10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  12*. 

The  SUN  ; RULER,  LIGHT,  FIRE,  and  LIFE  of  tho  PLANETARY 
BTSTEil.  By  Richasd  A.  Peoctob,  B.A.  F.R.A.8.  Second  Edition, 
with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood,  Crowu  Svo.  14*. 
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OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS ; the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6a. 

THE- ORBS  AROUND  US;  a Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon 
and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars. 
By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  (kl. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo. with  14  Plates,  14«. 

SCHELLEN’S  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  JA2fE  and  C.  Lassell  ; edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huggiks, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  13  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  2Bs. 

A NEW  STAR  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Observatory, 
in  Twelve  Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a Com- 
panion to  ‘Webb’s  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.’  With  a 
Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9 Dia- 
grams. By  Richabd  A.  Pboctob,  BA.  Hon.  Sec.  RA.S.  Crown  8vo.  5s, 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Eev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  MA,  PR.A.S.  New  Edition,  tensed,  wiih  a larae  Map  of 
the  Moon,  and  several  "Woodcuts.  the  press, 

AIR  and  RAIN : the  Beginnings  of  a Chemical  Climatology.  By 
Robert  A?«gu8  Smith,  Pb.D.  P.R.S.  P.C.S.  Government  Inspector  of 
Alkali  Works.  W’ith  8 Illustrations.  8vo.  price  24«. 

NAUTICAL  SURVEYING,  an  INTRODUCTION  to  the  PRACTICAL 
and  THEORETICAL  STUDY  of.  By  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A. 
F.R.A.S.  Small  8vo.  price  6s, 

NAVIGATION  and  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY  (Practical,  Theoretical, 
Scientific)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men.  By  J.  Merripield, 
P.RA.S  and  H.  Eyerb.  8vo.  14«. 

MAGNETISM  and  DEVIATION  of  the  COMPASS.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  in  Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  John  Merbifield,  LLJX 
F.R.A.S.  ISmo.  price  1«.  6d, 

DOVE’S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott,  M A.  T.C  J). 
8 VO.  10«.  6d, 

A GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical : forming  a complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D.  F.RG.S.  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  81a.  6d, 

A MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  PoUtical. 

By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  6 Maps.  Pep.  7a.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.RG.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  6a.  cloth,  or  10a.  bound  in  calf. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEBN  GEOGRAPHY.  In 

81  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Com- 
mercial, or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  wKh  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Butler,  M A.  Imp.  4to.  price  8a.  6d,  sewed,  or  Ls.  cloth. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TEXT-EOOES  of  SCIENCE,  MECHANICAL  and  PHYSICAL. 

The  lollowing  Text-Books  may  now  be  bad,  price  3«.6J.  each^— 

1.  Goodetb’s  MecWiiam. 

2.  Bloxam’s  Mi'tals. 

5.  Mii.i.er’s  Inorganic  Cliemistry. 

4.  Griffin’s  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

6.  ^VAT8o^••8  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

0.  JlAXWEl.t’s  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  .M  ERRiFiELD’s  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Gaeot’b  EUmmtt  de  (with  the 

Author’s  sanction)  liy  E.  Atkinsoit,  Ph.D.  F.C.8.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged  ; with  a Coloured  Plate  and  726  Woodcuts.  Post  8va  IS*. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL  READERS  and  YOUNG 

PERSONS  j being  a Course  of  Ph.vsics  divest'  d of  Mathematic-al  Formula?, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Gasot’s  Oo«r» 
do  Plrjoique,  with  tlio  Author’s  sanction,  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.8 
Crown  Svo.  with  401  Wootlcuts,  price  7».6d. 

Mrs.  MARCET’S  CONVERSATIONS  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Revised  by  the  .iutlnr’s  Son,  and  augmented  by  Conversations  on  Spectrum 
Analysis  and  Solar  Chemistry.  With  38  Plates.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

BOUND : a Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Ttndaix,  LR.D.  F.R.8.  Now  Edition,  crown 
Svo.  with  Portrait  of  M.  ClUadni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  9*. 

HEAT  a MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Professor  John  Tyndall,  LL.D. 

F.B.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  10».  6at. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  in  the  DOMAIN  of 

RADIANT  HE.VT;  a Scries  of  Memoirs  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  and  Philosophical  Magazine.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
With  8 Plates  and  31  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  16«. 

RESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNE'nSM  and  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 
ACTION  : Including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity,  By  the  same 
Author.  With  6 Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  14s. 

NOTES  of  a COURSE  of  SEVEN  LECTURES  on  ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
A.D.  1870.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.  1».  sewed,  or  1*.6A cloth. 

NOTES  Of  a COURSE  of  NINE  LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1869.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo.  price  1«. 
sowed,  or  la.  6d.  cloth. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition.  Svo.  price  14*. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Sfientiflo  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Ac.  By  E.  A. Pboctoe, 
BJl.  F.R.A.S.  Crown  Svo.  price  7«.  6d. 

LIGHT : Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health.  By  Foebes  Winslow, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).  Fcp.  Svo.  6a. 

A TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
Db  la  Rive,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Traiulatedby  C.V.  Walkbb 
P.B.8.  3 vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  £S.  IS*. 
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The  COBEELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FOBCES.  By  W.  R.  Qbovb, 

0.0.  V.P.E.S.  Pifth  Edition,  revised,  and  loiiowed  by  a Discourge  on  Con- 
tinuity. Svo.  10$.  Cd.  Tbe  Discourse  on  Continuity,  separately,  2$.  6d, 

VAN  DEB  HOEVEN’S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from  ' 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Bev.  W.  Clask,  MJ>.  P.B.S.  8 vola.  Svo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60«. 

Professor  OWEN’S  LECTUBES  on  the  COMPABATIVE  ANATOMY 
and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  2S6 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  21«. 

The  COMPABATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VEBTE- 
brate  Animals.  By  Bichabd  OwBir,  FJEB.  D.C.L.  With  1,472  Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols.  Svo.  £3 1S«.  6d. 

The  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS,  and  OBNA- 
MENTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  JoHB  Evans,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  With 
2 Plates  and  476  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  28$. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 
ef  MAN  '.Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M J*.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  2S  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  16$. 

The  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA : containing  a 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tomlis,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  SVBV 
Nilsson.  With  16  Plates  of  Figures  and  3 Woodcuts.  Svo.  18$. 

MANKIND,  their  ORIGIN  and  DESTINY.  By  an  M.A.  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Containing  a New  Translation  of  the  First  Three  Chapters 
of  Genesis ; a Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Two  Gospels ; an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse ; and  the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the  Mytholo- 
gical and  Mystical  Teaching  of  the  Ancients.  With  81  Illustrations.  Svo. 
price  31$.  6d. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ; being  a Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Q. 
Wood,  M A.  F.L.S.  With  alxiut  100  Vignettes  on  Wood,  Svo.  21$. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS;  a Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  6.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  Svo.  21$. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME;  a Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Rev,  J.  G.  Wood.  MA. 
F.L.S.  Witli  upwards  of  700  lUustmtious  engraved  on  Wood  (1  coloured 
and  21  full  size  of  page).  Svo.  price  21$. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  a description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animal^  abridged  from  ' Homes  without  Hands.’  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Woov, 
M.A.  F.L.8.  With  about  60  Woodcut  lllustratious.  Crown  Svo.  price  7$.  6a. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  FALLACIES  in  the  HYPOTHESIS  of  Mr. 
DARWIN.  By  C.  R.  Bbeh,  M J).  P.Z.8.  Author  of  ‘ Birds  of  Europe  not 
otwerved  in  the  British  Isles  ’ &c.  With  86  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  price  14$. 

A FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Ftp.  8$.  6c/. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.  By  Dr. 
Gbobge  Hartwig.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18$. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 

(Euglish)  Edition.  Svo.  with  many  liiustrations,  21$. 
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The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr.  Georqb  Hartwio.  With 
3 Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8 full  size  of  page.  8vo.  price 

The  POLAR  WORLD ; a Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  B.y  Dr.  Grosob  Habivis. 
With  8 Chromoxylographs,  3 Maps,  and  8S  Woodcuts,  8vo.  2l«. 

KIRBY  and  SPENCE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  7th  Edition.  Crown  8to.  6«. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 

Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold,  HJ). 
Pep.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6».  cloth,  or  in».  bound  in  calf. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including  a Glossary  nf  Rntanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  LiwdIiBT, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Mooeb,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributora  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  fcp.  I2s.  cloth,  or  20s.  calf. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY  for  FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 
Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moobb,  F.L.S,  Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts, 2s.  6d. 

The  BOSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Rivebs.  Twelfth 
Edition.  Fcp.  4s. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  Histonr,  Ac.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
r . Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  Svo.  42s. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  JoHBSOif.  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Fop.  ft*,  cloth,  or  10s.  calf. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Bbakdb  (the  original  Author),  and  Geobqb  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Suiontiflo  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  3 vols.  medium  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth.  , 


Chemistryy  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Hbitkt  Watts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors 
Complete  in  5 vols.  medium  Svo.  £7  3s. 

Supplement ; bringing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1869 ; including  also  several  Additions  to,  and'Corrections 
of,  former  results  which  have  appeared  in  1870  and  1871 . By  Hesbt  W atts, 
B.A.  F.R.S.  F.C.S.  A-sisted  by  eminent  t-cientific  and  Practical  Chemists, 
Contributors  to  the  Original  Work.  Svo.  price  31s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Axlbw 
Milleb,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King’s  Coll.  London.  New 
Edition.  3 vols.  Svo.  £3.  Pakt  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15.».  Pabt  II. 
Inoboahic  Chbmistbt,  21«.  Pabt  111.  Oboanic  Chbmibtbt,  24«. 
OUTLINES  of  CHEMISTRY ; or.  Brief  Notes  of  Chemical  Facts. 
By  William  Odlixo,  M.B.  P.R.8.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

A Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 

By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition,  with  70  Wood<  uts,  Crown  Svo.  7«.  6d. 
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A MANUAL  of  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  including  its  Points  of 
Contact  with  Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thubichum,  M.D,  With  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  7».  6d. 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  ehiefly  INOB. 
6ANIC.  By  William  Cbooeeb,  P.B.S.  With  22  Woc^cuts,  Crown  8ro. 
price  12«.  6d. 

CHEMICAL  NOTES  for  the  LECTUEE  BOOM.  By  Thomas  Wood, 
F.C.8.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  I.  on  Heat  &c.  price  5*.  II.  on  the  Metals,  6*. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TBEATMENT  of  DISEASES 
of  Women ; including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Gkailt  Hbwitt, 
M J).  Thim  Edition,  partly  re-written ; with  numerous  additional  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.  price  24s. 

On  SOME  DISOBDEBS  of  the  NEBYOUS  SYSTEM  in  CHILD- 
HOOD ; being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians  in  March  1871.  By  Chablbs  Wbbt,  MJl.  Crown  8vo.  price  6c. 

LECTUBES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 
Charlbb  Wbbt,  M.D.  Aa  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo.  16«. 

A SYSTEM  of  SUBGEBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Tarious  Authors.  Edlt^  by  T.  Holmbs,  M A.  Ac.  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surimry  at  St.  Georg’s  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  reviaod,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 6 vols.  8vo.  £5  6c. 

The  SUBGICAL  TREATMENT  of  CHILDREN’S  DISEASES.  By 
T.  Holmes,  MA.  Ac.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  9 Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.  Svo.  21c. 

LECTUBES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Watbob.  Bart.  MJ).  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2 vols.  Svo.  price  36c. 

LECTURES  on  SUBGICAL  PATHOLOGY.,  By  Sir  Jabies  Paoet, 
Bart.  F.B.8.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W,  Theiikb,  MJ3.  8vo.  with  131  Woodcuts,  21c. 

COOPER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SUBGEBY  and  Encyclo- 

Ssedia  of  Surgical  Science.  Now  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

>y  8.  A.  Lahb,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  assisted  by  various  Eminent 
Surgeons.  VoL.  LL  Svo.  completiug  tl«  work.  [I'm  the  pr«t». 

On  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  especially  as  eonnected  with  GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEART.  By  E.  Heaslam 
Gsebehow.  M.D.  F.B-CP.  Ac.  Svo.  7c.  id. 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  as  SUITED  to  INVALIDS; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
Williams,  M.A.  M.D.  Oion.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption at  Brompton.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6c. 

REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Hob  ace  Dobell, 
M J).  assisted  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coadjutors.  Vols.  1.  and  IL 
Svo.  18c.  e.-icb. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION ; its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
ment : with  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its  Duration. 
By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  MJ).  FJLS.  and  C.  T.  Williams,  MA.  M.D.  Uzon. 
Post  Svo.  price  10c.  6d. 
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CLINICAL  LECTTIEES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVES,  JADVDICE, 
•nd  ABDOMINAL  DROF8T.  By  Chables  Muschisov,  MJ>.  Poet  8ro. 
with  26  Woodoute.lO*.  6d. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  STJSOICAL.  Bj  Hebbt  Gbat, 
PJR.S.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fifth  Edition,  by 
T.  HouoES,  MJl.  Cantab,  with  a new  Introduction  by,the  Editor.  Boy^ 
8vo.  28s. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Homan  and  Comparative.  Bj  John 
Mabshaix,  F.B.C.S.  Sur^n  to  the  University  College  Hospital,  2 vols, 
crown  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  82s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 
late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.8.  and  W.  BowKAir,  F.R.8.  of  King’s  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Von.  IL  8vo.  26s. 

Von.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Liobbl  8.  Bbalr.  F.R.8.in  course  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Illustrations.  Parts  I.  and  II.  price  7s.  M.  each. 

COPLAND’S  DICnONASY  of  PBACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.  8va  86s. 

On  the  MANUFACTUBE  of  BEET-BOOT  SUGAR  in  ENGLAND 
and  IRELAND.  By  WinniAic  Cbooebs,  FJt.8.  Crown  8vo.  with  11 
Woodcuts,  8s.  ed. 

DB.  PEREIRA’S  ELEMENTS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERA- 
PEUTICS, abridged  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners  and  Students;  and  comprising  all  the  Medicines  of  the 
British  Pharmaconoeia.  with  such  others  as  are  frequently  order^  in  Pre- 
scriptions or  required  1^  the  Physician.  Edited  ny  Priifessor  Bentlbt, 
FJi.S.  Ac.  and  by  Dr.  Rbdwood,  F.CB.  Ac.  W’ith  125  Woodcut  lUustra- 
tions.  8vo.  price  25s. 


The  Fine  ArtSy  and  Elizstrated  Editions. 

IN  FAIRYLAND ; Pictoree  from  the  Elf-World.  By  Richabd 
DOTI.B.  WithaPoembyW.  AixurOHAM.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  contaloing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  Folio,  81s.  6d. 

HALF-HOUR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 
Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.  By  William  B.  Boott.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ; with  60  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

ALBERT  DURER,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS ; inclnding  Anto- 
biographical  Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scott. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND:  the  Hymns  translated  by 
Miss  C.  WiNKWORTH;  tlie  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  8.  Benkett  au’d 
Otto  Goldscumidt,  Fcp.4to.l2s.6d. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravinpi  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.68s.  cloth,  gilt  top  • 
or  £5.  6s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco.  ’ 

LYRA  GERMANICA  ; the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Catiiehtkb 
WiwKwoBTH;  with  126  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leighton 
F.8.A.  4to.  21s. 
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LTRA.  GEBMAinCA ; the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  CATHxnnrB 
WiBKWOBTH ; with  about  200  Woodcut  Xllustratioua  by  J.  Lbigbtoit,  F JA  , 
and  other  Artists.  4to.  21«. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAH. 
Text  selected  by  B.  Piaoi ; Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Lbightok,  F.SA.  4to.  42«.  , 

CATS’  and  FABLIE’S  MOBAL  EMBLEMS ; with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Dlustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leightob, 
F.SJL  Text  selected  by  R.  PiGOT.  Imperial  Svo.Sls.  6d. 

SACBED  and  LEGENDABY  ABT.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  New  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  81s.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  New  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuts.  1 voL  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 
16S  Woodcuts.  1 voL  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  History  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precorsors. 
Complete  by  Lady  Eastbaeb.  Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 
281  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  &c. 

HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL ; an  Attefnpt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Medheval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  dMriiig  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  ByC.  L.Eabt- 
LAKB,  Architect.  With  48  Illustrations  (36  full  size  of  page).  luipcrial  8vo. 
price  31s.  6d. 

GWILT’S  ENCYCLOP.EDIA  of  ABCHITECTTIBE,  with  above  1,600  . 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wyatt 
Papwobih.  8vo.  62s.  6d. 

A MANUAL  of  ARCHITECTURE:  being  a Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Arcliitecture.  Ancient, 
Mediaival,  and  Renmssance;  with  a Glossa^  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thomas  Miicheli..  Crown  8vo.  with  150  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 
and  other  Details.  By  Chablbs  L.  Eastlakb,  Architect.  New  Edition 
with  about  90  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Stndents  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  En^eering  Students  miicrally.  By  R 
Wiiaib.M.A  F.R.S.  Ac.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Second  Edition,  enlarged ; with  374  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

LATHES  and  TURNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  ORNAMENTAL. 
^ W.  Henby  Nobthcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
wood.  8va  18s. 

PERSPECTIVE ; or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  ono  Soos.  Explained 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  By  Lieut.  W.  H. 
CoLiiiNS,  R.E.  F.R.AS.  With  87  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
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USE’S  UICnONABY  of  ARTS,  BL&KUFACTUBES,  and  MIKES. 
Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  ercatly  enlarged  by  Robxbt  Hmrr, 
F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the 
Arte,  and  familiar  with  Manufactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  8 vols. 
medium  8vo.  price  £4.  14s.  6d. 

HAKDBOOK  of  PEACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY.  By  R S.  Gullet, 
Merab.  Inst.  C.E.  Encineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  tho  Post  Office. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9 Plates.  8vo.  price  14s. 

EKCYCL0P.EDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 

and  Practical  By  E.  CnssT,  C.E.  With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42«. 

The  STRAINS  in  TRUSSES  Computed  by  moans  of  Diagrams  ; wiUi 
20  Examples  drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  Easkbk.  MA.  C.E.  Lecturer  at 
the  Hartley  Institution,  Southampton.  With  S5  Diagrams.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 

TREATISE  on  HILLS  and  MILLWORE.  By  Sir  W.  Faibbaisr 
Bart.  F.B..8.  New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2 voU 
8vo.  32s. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS.  By  the  same  Author. 
Fibst,  Sbcovd,  and  Tninn  Sbbibb,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
8 vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON  to  Building 
Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  FAiHBxrRN,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  6 Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  16s. 

IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimental  Researches.  By  the  same  Author.  With  4 Plates  and 
180  Woodcuts.  8VO.  18s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 
to  Hines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railwaysand  Agriculture.  By  J.  Boubitb, 
C.E.  Eighth  Edition ; with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  646  Woodcuts.  4ta  42s. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  varions  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  89  Woodcuts,  Fcp.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Kbt  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Pep.  9s. 

BOURNE’S  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its 
various  amilications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. Being  a Sujpiflement  to  the  Author’s  * Catwhism  of  the  Steam 
Engine.’  By  Jonir  Bocebb,  C.E,  New  Edition,  including  many  New 
Examples;  with  124  Woodcuts.  Pep.  8vo.  6s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 
Screw  Enrines,  as  adapted  for  piirposos  of  Peace  and  War;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion.  Tables  of  tho  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Spocifleations  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By 
J.  Boubbb,  OJB.  Now  Edition,  with  64  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.  63s. 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  STEAM,  AIR,  and  GAS  ENGINES  of 
the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Machinery, 
for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  described. 
By  JoHir  Boubnb,  C.E.  In  course  of  publication  In  24  Psrt^  price  2s.6d. 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  60  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kbel's  Metallurgy  by  W.  CsooEBS,  F JLS.  Ac. 
and  £.  BOhuis,  PhJ).  M B With  626  Woodcuts.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  19s. 
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JCrrCHEIL’S  MANUAL  of  PBACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Third  Edi- 
• tion,  for  the  most  part  re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  inoor- 
porated,  by  W.  Obookes,  F.E.8.  With  188  Woodcuts.  8vo.  28«. 

The  AET  of  FEBFUMEBT ; the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Fiesbb,  F.O.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  63  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

LOUDON’S  ENUYCIOPiEDIA  of  AGEICULTUEE:  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.  8va21«. 

London’s  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. With  1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21*. 

BAYLDON’S  AET  of  VALUING  EENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  0.  Hobtoh.  8vo.  10*.  6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

The  OUTLINES  of  the  CHEISTIAN  MINISTET  DELINEATED,  and 

brought  to  the  Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture  History,  and  Experience, 
with  a view  to  the  Bccoiiciliation  of  Existing  Differences  concerning  it, 
especially  between  Presbyterinns  and  Episcopalians.  By  C.’M’OHDSwonTH, 
D.C.L.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Fellow  of  Winchester  Collie.  Crown 
8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

CHEISTIAN  COUNSELS,  Selected  from  the  Devotional  Works  of 
FCnelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M.  Jaxins.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6*. 

CHEI3T  the  CONSOLEE;  a Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  With  a 
I’reface  by  the  Bight  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Small  8vo.  price  6*. 

AUTHOEITY  and  CONSCIENCE ; a Free  Debate  on  the  Tendency  (rf 
Dogmatic  Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of  Faith.  Edited  by  CoxwAT 
AIobbl.  Post  8vo.  price  7*.  6d. 

EEASONS  of  FAITH ; or,  the  ORDER  of  the  Christian  Argument 
Developed  and  Explained.  By  the  Rev,  G.  S.  Drew,  MA.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarg^.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 

The  TEUE  DOCTEINE  of  the  EUCHAEIST.  By  Thomas  S.  L.  VooAir, 
D.D.  Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and  Rural  Dean.  8vo.  price  18*. 

CHEISTIAN  SACEEDOTALISM,  viewed  from  a Layman’s  standpoint 
or  tried  by  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers  ; with  a short  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  the  Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the  Reformation  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Johx  Jabdike,  M.A.  LL.D. 
8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

SYNONYMS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their  BEAEINQ  on  CHEIS- 
TIAN FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the  Eev.  Robeht  Baker  Girdxb- 
BTONB,  MA.  8vo.  price  15*. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  the  CHUECH  of 
ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 
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FUNDAKENTALS ; op,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  MAN  and  GOD: 
a Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy.  By  the  Ber. 
T.  Gbiffith,  MA.  8to.  price  lOf.  6d. 

FBATEKS  for  the  FAUILT  and  for  PRIVATE  USE,  selected 

from  tlie  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BARON  BUNSEN,  and  Translated  by 
Catherine  Winicworth.  Fcp.  8ro.  price  8«.  6d. 

The  STUDENrS  COMPENDIUM  of  the  BOOR  of  COMMON 
PRAYER:  being  Notes  Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Alldbn  Nash.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2«.  6d 

The  TRUTH  of  the  BIBLE:  Evidence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
Records  of  Creation ; the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man ; the  Science  of 
Scripture ; and  from  the  Archaeology  of  Different  Nations  of  the  Earth. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Satilb,  MJl.  Crown  Svo.  price  7*.  6d. 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Phtlip  Perrino, 
Bart,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  and  University  Medallist. 
Crown  8va  price  10«.  6d, 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  REVISION  of  the  ENGLISH  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  0.  J.  Bllicoti,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
BristoL  Post  Svo.  price  6«.6d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  DoctrinaL 
By  E.  Harold  Bbownb,  DJ>.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth  Edit.  Svo.  16s. 
The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Bev.  W.  J. 
CONTBBARB,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  HowsOR,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester 
Libbart  Edition,  with  aU  the  Original  DlustratiOns,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ac.  2 vols.  4ta  48s. 

Irtbrmbdiatb  BDiTioir,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Stcdbnt’b  Bditior,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  1 vol.  crown  Svo.  price  9s. , 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL ; with  Dissertattons 
on  the  Life  and  Writingi  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Shine  and  Navigation  of  tlw 
Ancients.  By  James  Smith,  P.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6^ 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL’S 
Epistles.  By  0.  J.  Bllicott,  D J>.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  A BristoL  Svo. 
Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fonrth  Edition,  10s.  6<i. 

Fhilippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d 
Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6<f. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST : being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1889.  By  C.  J.  Bllicott,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL  Fifth  Edition.  Svo.  price  12s. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 
from  the  Literal  Pulfllment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander  Kbith,  D.D. 
S7th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  Svo.  12s.  6d. ; also  the  39th 
Edition,  in  post  Svo,  witii  S Plates,  6s. 

History  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Church,  according  to 
Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Square  Svo.  with  40  Dlustrations,  lOs. 
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An  INTBOBUCnON  to  the  STTJBT  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 
Critical,  ExegeticaJ,  and  IheologicaL  Ey  the  Eev.  S.  DaTiBSOB,  DJD. 
LL.D.  2 Tols.  8vo.  iiO«. 

HARTWELL  HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  STUDY 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  last  revised ; with  4 Maps  and 
22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4 vols.  8vo.  42«. 

EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  witbaPrefM:eandanAppendix,by  Russbu, 
Habtibbau,  MA.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s.  VoLS.  111.  and  IV. 
edited  by  J.  E.  Cabpejtxeb,  M.A.  price  21s. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  0.  Db  Rothschild  and 
A Db  Rothschild.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Two 
Maps,  prioe  12s.  6d.  Abridged  Edition,  in  1 vol.  fcp.  8vo.  price  3«.6d. 

The  TREASURY  of  BISLE  KNOWLEDOE;  being  a Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  Atbb,  MA.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8va  price  6«.  cloth,  or  10s.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT ; with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  EzegeticaL 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Wbbsieb,  MA.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilzibbob,  MA. 
2 vols.  8vo.  £2  it. 

EVERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  ezplained  and  illustrated. 
^ J.  E. Pebbcott,  MA.  VoL. L Matthew  and  Mark-,  VoL.  IL  Luke  and 
John,  2 vols.  8vo.  9s.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 
By  the  B^ht  Bev.  J.  W.  Colebbo,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal  People’s 
Edition,  in  1 vol  crown  8ro.  6s. 

Past  VI.  the  Later  Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  8vo.  prico  24s. 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.  By  T.  W.  At.t.ttm.  Fabts  L 
and  IL  8vo.  prioe  12s.  each  Part. 

ENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.  By  Abchbisdop  Mabnino,  D.D. 
Post  8vo.  prioe  lOs.  6d. 

A VIEW  Of  the  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  a 
FUTURE  STATE.  By  Richard  Whatelt,  DJ).  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s4 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of 
* Amy  Herbert  * Ac.  New  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Failing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Self-Ezamination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  S2mo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

Readings  for  a Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 
ofthe  Early  and  Eugiish  Church.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jbrbmt  Tatlob.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  6s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ; the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Jereht  Tatlor.  By  the  same  Author.  82mo.  3s. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author 
of ‘Amy  Herbert.’  New  Editiou.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 
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PBIKCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Bevelation, 
and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Claaaea*  By  the  Author 
of  * Amy  Herbert.*  2 vols.  fcp.  12r.  6d. 

SINGEBS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHUBCH : being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn*Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections;  with  Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  Josiah  Milleb,  M Jl.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  i 

LYBA  GEBMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wikk- 
woBTH.  Fibst  Sbbies,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Sbcokd  Sbbies,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  Ss.  6d.  eachSBBiBS. 

‘SPIBITUAL  SONGS’  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out the  Tean  By  J.  S.  B.  Moksbix.  LLJD.  Vicar  of  E(;ham  and  Bural  D^sn. 
Fourth  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand.  Fop.  4s.  6d, 

The  BEATITUDES : Abasement  before  God  ; Sorrow  for  Sin ; Meekness 
of  Spirit;  Desire  for  Holiness;  Gentleness;  Purity  of  Heart;  the  Peace- 
makers t Sufferings  for  Christ.  By  the  same.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3«.  6d, 

His  FBESENCE— not  his  HEMOBY,  1855.  By  the  same  Author 

in  Memory  of  hia  SoB.  Sixth  Edition.  16mo.  1«. 

' ENDEAVOUBS  after  the  CHBISTIAN  LIFE : Discourses.  By 

James  Mabtibeatt.'  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Post  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

WHATELY’S  INTBODUCTOBY  LESSONS  on  the  CHBISTIAN 

Evidences.  18mo.  6d, 

FOUB  DISCOUBSES  of  CHBYSOSTOM,  chiefly  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Ijazarus.  Translated  by  F.  At.t.bb,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

BISHOP  JEBEMY  TAYLOR’S  ENTIRE  WOBES.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hbbeb.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev,  G.  F.  Edbb,  10  vols. 
price  £6. 5s.  


Travels^  Voyages^  &c. 

SIX  MONTHS  in  CALIFORNIA.  By  J.  G.  Playeb-Fbowd.  Post 
8vo.  price  6s. 

The  JAPANESE  in  AMERICA.  By  Charles  Lahman,  American 
Secretary,  Japanese  Legation,  Washington,  U.S.A.  Post  8vo.  price  10a  6d. 
MY  WIFE  and  I in  QUEENSLAND ; Eight  Years’  Experience  in 
the  Colony,  with  some  account  of  Polynesian  Labour.  By  Charles  H. 
Edex.  ith  Map  and  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  price  9s. 

LIFE  in  INDIA;  a Series  of  Sketches  shewing  something  of  the 
Anglo-Indian,  the  Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among  whom  ‘ho  lives. 
By  Edward  Braddon.  Post  8vo.  price  9a 

HOW  to  SEE  NORWAY.  By  Capt^  J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map 
and  6 Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s, 

PAU  and  the  PYRENEES.  By  Count  Henry  Russell,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  Ac.  With  2 Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

SCENES  in  the  SUNNY  SOUTH;  including  the  Atlas  Mountains 
and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  0.  8. 
Vebeebb,  M.A.  Commandant  of  the  Limenck  Artillery  Militia.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  price  21a 

The  PLAYGROUND  of  EUROPE.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  4 Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  B.  Whymper. 
Crown  8vo.  price  10a  6d, 
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C ADOBE ; or,  TITIAN’S  CODNTET.  Bj  Josiah  Giubbt,  one  of 
the  Authors  of  * The  Dolomite  Mountains.’  With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  iO 
Illustrations.  Imperial  Sto.  Sis.  6<i. 

HOIJBS  of  EXEBCI3E  in  the  ALPS.  By  John  Ttndali,,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  7 Woodcuts  by  B.  Whtmpkb.  Crown  8vo 
price  12s.  6d. 

TEAVELS  in  the  CENTBAL  CADCASTJS  and  BASHAN.  Including 
Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabrecz  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By 
D.  W.  Fbbshbield.  Square  crown  8to.  with  Maps,  Ac.  18s. 

FICTDBES  in  TTBOI  and  Elsewhere.  From  a Family  Sketch-Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of  ‘ A Voyage  en  Zigzag,’  Aa  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  lUustrations,  21s. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SITMMEB  j or,  a Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Axpizb  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.  In  oblong  4to.  with  300  Illustrations,  15s. 

BEATEN  TBACES ; or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of  * A Voyage  en  Zigzag.’  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  8vo.  16s. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLAHC,  from  an  actual  Surrey  in 
1863—1864.  ByA.  Adaxb-Bbillt,  F.B.O.8.  MA.C.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x 17iu.  price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  iu  a folding 
case,  12s.  6ii. 

WE8TWABD  by  BAIL;  the  New  Route  to  the  East  By  W.  F.  Rae. 
With  Map  showing  the  Lines  of  Rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  Sections  of  the  Railway.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d, 

mSTOBT  of  DISCOVERT  in  our  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 
Australia.  Tasmania,  and  Now  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  IMte  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  3 Maps,  20s. 

ZIGZAGGING  AMONGST  DOLOMITES.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ How  we 
Srant  the  Summer;  or  a Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.’ 
With  upwards  of  800  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Oblong  4to.  price  15s. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ; Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill, 
FJELGB.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PTBENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  Bj 
Charles  Pacex.  2nd  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Bali.,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  Tlioroughly  Revised  Editions,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
Svo,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations: — 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Boss, 
Zermatt,  Ac.  Pribe  6s.  M. 

GUIDE  to  the  CENTBAL  ALPS,  including  all  the  Oberland  District. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS,  price  10s.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  pr  Farts  of  the 
Guide  may  be  had  with  this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  is,  extra. 
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V1BIT8  to  Tt’RMA'RKA'BT.i;  PLACES:  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Stones  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  Histoir  and  Poetry. 
By  Wtt.t.tim  Howitt.  8 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  88s. 

The  WTTRAT.  LIPE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Aathor.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  8d. 

Worh  of  Fiction. 

POFULAB  BOMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Gboroe  W. 
Cox,  MA.  Author  of  ‘The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations*  Ac.  and 
Eustace  Histok  Jobbs.  Crown  8vo.  price  I0s.6<i. 

HABTLAND  FOREST ; a Legend  of  North  Devon.  By  Mrs.  BaAT, 
Author  of  ‘ The  White  Hoods,  Life  of  Stothard,’  Ac.  Post  8vo.  with  Fron- 
tispiece, price  4a.  6<f. 

NOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  R Diskabu,  M,P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,*  crown  8ro.  price  6s.  each,  as 
follows:—  ; 

LOTBAtn,  6s.  Hebbibtta  Tbupia,  6s. 

CoVIBOSBT,  6s.  CoNTABIBI  FIiBHTBO,  Ao.  6s. 

Sybil,  6s.  Alboy,  Ixion,  Ac.  6s. 

Tamcbbd,  6s.  The  TouNO  Dukb,  Ao.  6s. 

Vbbetia,  6s,  Viviak  Gbby,  6s. 

The  MODERN  NOVELIST’S  LIBRARY.  Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo. 
complete  in  a Single  Volume : — 

Mblviixb'b  Gladiatobs,  2s.  boards;  2s.  6<f.  cloth. 

Good  bob  Nothiito,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Holmbt  Housb,  2s.  boards ; 2s.6d.  cloth. 

iNTBRPBBTBB,  2s.  boards : 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Kaib  CovBirxBY,  2s.  boards;  2s.  8d.  cloth. 

QinsBir’s  Mabibs,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  Sd.  cloth. 

Diqbt  Geand.  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Tbollopb’b  WAKPBir,  Is.  ea.  boards ; 2s.  cloth. 

BABcnBSTEB  TowBES,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Bbakley-Moobb’s  Six  Sibteks  o/the  Vallbyb,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6<f.  cloth. 

lERNE ; a Tale.  By  W.  Steuabt  Trench,  Author  of  ‘ Realidee  of 
Irish  Life.’  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

YARNDALE ; a Story  of  Lancashire  Life  by  a Lancashire  Man. 
8 vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewell  >— 

Akt  Hbbbbbt,  2s.6d.  Ivors,  2s.  6d. 

Gbbtbudb,  2s.  ed.  Katharine  Ashton,  2s.  6d. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter.  2s.  6<f.  Margaret  Percival,  3s.  6<f. 

Experience  of  Libb,  8s.  6d.  Laneton  Parsonage,  3s.  6d. 

Clevb  Hall,  2s.  6d.  Ursula,  3s.  ed. 

STORIES  and  TALES.  By  E.  M.  Sewell.  Comprising: — Amy 
Herbert  i Gertrude ; The  Earl’s  Daughter ; The  Experience  of  Life ; Cleve 
Hall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ashton;  Margaret  Percival;  iRneton  Parsonage; 
and  Ursula.  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8va  bound 
in  leather,  and  contained  in  a Box.  price  42s. 

A Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Amy  Herbert’  Fop.  7s.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.  By  the  same  An^or.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6tL 

After  Life ; a Sequel  to  ‘ The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.’  Price  10s.  €dL 
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THE  GIANT ; A Witch’s  Story  for  English  Boys.  By  the  same 
Author  and  Editor.  Fcp.  8ro.  price  5*. 

WONDEBEUL  STOBIES  from  NOEWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAND. 
Adapted  and  arraiifccd  by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  the  Eer.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and  Six  Woodcuts.  Square  post  8to.  6a. 

BECKEE’S  GALLDS;  or,  Soman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Angnstns: 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  7t.  Od. 

BECEEE’S  CHAEICLES;  a Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks : with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  7«.  8d, 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GEEECE.  By  Georoe  W.  Ck)x,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trio.  Coll.  Oxon.  Crown  Svo.  price  6s.  6<f. 

A KANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  8«. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

A VISION  of  CEEATION,  a POEM ; with  an  Introduction,  Geolo- 
gical and  Critical.  By  Cutiibbrt  Collisowood,  M.A.  and  B.M.  Oxon. 
F.L.S.  4c.  Author  of  ‘ Rambles  of  a Naturalist  on  the  Shores  and  Waters  of 
the  China  Seas,’  4c.  Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

BALLADS  and  LYEICS  of  OLD  FEANCE;  with  other  Poems.  By 
A.  Laro,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

SONGS  of  the  SIEEBAS.  By  Joaquin  Miixeb.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

THOMAS  MOOEE’S  POETICAL  WOEES,  with  the  Author’s  last 
Copyright  Additions 

Shamrock  Edition,  crown  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 

People’s  Edition,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Illustratloris,  price  10s.  8d, 

Library  Edition,  medium  Svo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

MOOEE’S  lEISH  MELODIES,  Maclise’s  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  Svo.  81s.  6d. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise’s  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  10s.  6d, 

MOOEE’S  LALLA  EOOKH.  Tenniel’s  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WOEES,  with  the  Anther’s  last  Corrections 
and  'oopyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1 voL  medium  Svo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  EOME;  with  Iv/y  and  the  Armada,  By  the 
Eight  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  l6mo.  3s.  6<f. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Home.  With  90  Illnstrations  on 
Wood,  from  the  Antique,  fW>m  Drawings  by  G.  Scharp.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome, 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litbe^praphy.  Imp.  16mo.  10s.  6<f. 
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GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WOBES,  with  Wood  Engravings  {tom 

Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etchiks  Cxub.  Imperial  16mo.  7«.  6d. 

The  2ENEID  of  VIBGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
OoBiiraTOB',  MJL  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  9«. 

The  ODES  and  EFODES  of  HOBACE ; a Metrical  Translation  into 
English,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lyitoit.  With 
Latin  Text.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

HOBATII  OFEBA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 

English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  J.  E.  Tobsb.  8to.  21«. 

BOWDLEB’S  FAMILY  SHAKSFEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  86  Woonerrs,  price  14s.  Cabinet  Edition, 
with  the  same  lij.iJSxnA.TioirB,  6 vols.  fop.  3s.  6d.  each. 

POEMS,  By  Jeak  Inqelow.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow,  With  nearly  100  Illnstrations  by  Eminent 

Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziex.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

A STOBT  of  DOOM,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jean  Inoelow.  Third 
Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

EDCHABIS ; a Poem.  By  F.  Reginald  Statham  (Francis  Reynolds), 
Author  of  ‘ Alice  Rushton,  and  other  Poems  * and  ‘ Glaphyra,  and  othor 
Poems.’  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

WORKS  by  EDWABD  YABDLEY:— 

Fantastic  Stories.  Fcp.  3s.6d, 

Melcsine  and  other  Poems.  Fcp.  5s. 

Horace’s  Odes,  translated  into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
SUFFLEMSNXART  STORIES  and  POEMS.  Fcp.  3S.6c{. 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  BDBAL  SPORTS ; a complete  Acconnt,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
aud  all  othor  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Bxaxnb. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  firom  Designs  by  John  Leech).  8vo.  21s. 

The  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide ; a Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon- shooting,  Ac.  By  Markbmah. 
Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  vrith  Plates,  6s. 

The  FLY-FISHEB’S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth 
Edition ; with  20  coloured  Plates.  Svo.  14s. 

A BOOK  on  ANGLING;  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  branch.  By  Francis  Francis.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait 
aud  IS  other  Plates,  plain  aud  coloured.  Post  Svo.  ISs. 
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Ih«  BOOS  of  the  BOACH.  By  Gretiujs  Femneu.,  of  ‘ The  Field.’ 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  2<.  6d, 

WILCOCKS’S  SBA-FISHEBMAIT ; comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a Glance  at  Nets, 
and  Bemarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ; with  80 
Woodcuts.  Post  8to.  12f.  6<L 

HOBSES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  FrrzwroiuM,  XV.  the  King’s 
Hussars.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Ultistrations,  oontainiug  very 
numerous  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo.  18s. 

The  HOBSE’S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  IT  SOTJKD.  By  W. 
HiLXS,  Esq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Hliutratious.  Imperial  8ro.  12s.  6d. 

A FLAIK  TBEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEINO.  By -the  same  Author. 
Sixth  Edition.  Post  Svo.  with  Dlustratious,  2s.  6d. 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTIKOS.  By  the  same.  Imp.  8to.  with 
18  Plates,  ISs. 

BEMABBS  on  HOBSES’  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the 
same.  Post  8vo.  ls.6<f. 

A TBEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEING  and  LAUENESS.  By  Joseph 
Gamoge,  Veterinary  Surge<v,j  formerly  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Farriery  in  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  Svo.  with 
65  Woodcuts,  price  ISs. 

BLAINE’S  VETEBINABY  ABT ; a Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi> 
olon,  and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  BiESi^  M.B.C.V.B  Ji. 
Svo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcnts.  18s. 

The  HOBSE:  with  a Treatise  on  Draught.  By  Wuxiam  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

The  DOG.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Sxorziismob.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d, 

The  OBEY HOUND.  By  Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhouncu.  Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  OX ; his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Partnri* 
tion  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  B.  Dobson.  Crown  Svo.  with  lUustratious,  7s.  6d. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEOBY  and  FBACTICE  of  BANKING.  By  H.  D.  Macleod. 
MJl  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  2 vols.  Svo.  30s. 

A DICnONABY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  K.  H’Cuugch.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition.  Svo.  price  63s.  cloth,  or  70s.  half-bd.  in  russia. 
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The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Comma* 
nities.  By  Sir  Tea  verb  Twiss,  D.O.L.  2 vols.  8vo.  80s. ; or  separately. 
Past  I.  Peace,  I2t.  Part  II.  Ifar,  18«. 

The  CABINET  LA  WYES  ; a Fopnlar  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England. 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional:  intended  for  Practical  Use  and 
General  Information.  Twouty-tiiird  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

FEWTNEE’S  COHPBEHENSIVE  SPECIFIES;  a Onide  to  the 
Practical  Speciflcatiou  of  every  kind  of  BuildinR-Artifleers’  Work;  with 
Forms  of  Building  ConHitions  and  ARreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot>Notea, 
and  a copious  Index.  EdiludbyW.Yooiro,  Architect.  Crown  8vo.  price  6r. 

COLLIESIES  and  COLLIESS  ; a Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relatinR  thereto.  By  J.  C.  FowLBR,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition,  Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  Gd. 

The  MATESNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDSEN  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.  By  Thosias  Bou.,  MJ).  Fcp.  6s. 

HINTS  to  MOTHESS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Buli.,  M.D.  Fcp.  6«. 

HOW  to  NUSSE  SICE  CHILDREN ; containing  Directions  which 
maybe  found  of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the  Young,  By  Charles 
West,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  l«.  6cl. 

NOTES  on  LYING-IN  INSTITUTIONS ; with  a Proposal  for  Orra- 
nising  an  Institution  for  Training  Midwives  and  Midwifery  Nurses.  By 
Florence  Nightinoalb.  With  0 Flans.  Square  crown  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Flobemcb  Nightinoalb.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  18«. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Pep.  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING ; with  Formula  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10«.  6d, 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged  Edition ; with  8 Plates  of  Figures  and  160 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6«. 

WILLICH’S  POPULAR  TABLES,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Le^ehold,  and  Church 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  Reversions,  &c.  Seventh  Edition,  edited  by 
Montagtte  Marriott,  Barristcr-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  price  10*. 

MAUNDEB’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of 
Reference;  oomprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictiouaiy,  a Synopsia 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables  Ac.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 
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AcrrOK’S  Modern  Cookery 

Allen’s  Four  Discourses  of  Chrysostom  . • 
Allies  on  Formation  of  Christendom  .... 

Alpine  Guide  (The)  

Amos’s  Jurisprudence 

Arnold’s  Manual  of  English  Literature  .. 

ARStOTT’s  Elements  of  Physios 

Authority  and  Conscience 

Autumn  Ilolldays  of  a Country  Parson  .... 
Atrb’s  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 

Bacon’s  Essays,  by  Whatelt  

Life  and  Letters,  by  Sfeddino  .* 

Works,  edited  by  Speddino 

Bain’s  Logic,  Inductive  and  Inductive  .... 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 

Ball’s  Alpine  Guide  

Batldon’s  Kents  and  Tillages  

Beaten  Tracks 

Becker’s  Charicles  and  Gallus 

Brnfkt’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary  

Bernard  on  British  Neutrality 

Black’s  'Treatise  on  Brewing 

Blackley’s  German-English  Dictionary .. 

Blaine’s  Rural  Sports  

Veterinary  Art  

Bloxam’s  Metals  

Booth’s  Saint-Simon 

Bodltrbb  on  39  Articles  

Bourne  on  Screw  Propeller 

Bourne’s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine . 

Handbook  of  Steam  Engine  .... 

Improvements  in  the  Steam 

Engine 

— *rreatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  .. 

Examples  of  Modem  Engines  .. 

Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspearb  

Braddon’s  Life  in  India 

Brahlet-Moore’s  Six  Sisters  of  the 

Valleys 

Brandb’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  litera- 
ture, and  Art 

Bray’s  Manual  of  Anthropology 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 

on  Force 

— (Mrs.)  Hartland  Forest 

Buek's  Fallacies  of  Darwinism 

Browne’s  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles.... 

Brunbl’s  Life  of  Brunbl  

Buckle’s  History  of  Civilixation 

Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers  

Maternal  Management  of  Children 

Bunsen’s  God  in  History 

Prayers 

Burke’s  Vicissitudes  of  Families 

Burton’s  Christian  Church 

Cabinet  Lawyer  


Campbell’s  Norway  22 

Cates’s  Biographical  Dictionary $ 

and  Woodward’s  Encyclopadia  4 

Cats’  and  Farlie’s  Moral  Emblems 17 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ....  9 

Cheney’s  Indian  Polity s 

II Waterloo  Campidgn 9 

Chorale  Book  for  England is 

Christ  the  Consoler  ip 

Clough’s  Lives  ftom  Plutarch 2 

COLENSO  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch 2l 

Collingwood’s  Vision  of  Creation 25 

Collins’s  Perspective 17 

Commonplace  Philosopher,  by  A.  K.  H.  B.  8 
CONINGTON’S  Translation  of  the  dSneid. ...  96 

Miscellaneous  Writings 8 

CONTANSEAU’sFrench-EnglishDicUonaries  '» 

CONYBBARB  and  Howson’s  8t.  Paul 90 

Cotton’s  (Bishop)  Life 5 

Cooper’s  Surgical  Dictionary 15 

Copland’s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  18 
Counsel  and  (Comfort  from  a City  Pulpit....  9 

Cox’s  Aryan  Mythology 

—.  Manual  of  Mythology 28 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War 9 
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and  Jones’s  Popular  Romances  ....  24 
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Crookes  on  Beet-Root  Sugar 16 

’8  Chemical  Analysis 15 

Cullky’s  Handbook  of  Telegraphy........  18- 

Cusack’s  History  of  Ireland 3 
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in  the  time  of  Calvin  2 

Davi  dson ’s  Introduction  to  New  Testament  >1 
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